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"  The  Importunate  Keighbour'  (from  "  The  Light  of  the 

World") 

Khnopjf,  Fernand— 

"The  Belfry,  Ghent,"  "The  Hour" 

Lawson,  Cecil  (!.— 

"  Down  the  Stream  " 

"The  Hop  (iardens  of  England  ' 

Latnoii,  Wilfred  !■:—■  Cecil  (i.  Lawson  (aged  II!)"  . 
I.eiuldon.  Sir  Frederic,  Hart..  P.lt.i.- 

Stiidies  for  "Fatidica" 217. 

Studies  for  "The  Spirit  of  the  Summif        .... 

SI iidy  lor  "Snmnier  Slumber" 

Study  for  "The  Bracelet" 

Mel'ormicI:,  .1.  P.— 

"  lioehester  Crags,  from  the  Bailors  Valley  "... 
Mail,  Vhil- 

"  A  Sketch  in  the  House" 

"AtNewlvn" 

■■  Clioosiuk'a  Crui'ilix  ■ 

"In  Paris" 

J'orlrail  of  the  Artist  (by  Himself) 

Two  .Sketches 


IXDEX    TO    ILTJ'STHA  TIOXS. 


DRAWINGS  (ro/i(i,.«f,n  :- 

MtHsitKU    Antonrlto   r/ff— Portrait   of    n  Jlun  (slu{i> 

piL-uire  in  the  Louvre) 

M U'hrhi iiiifto  (Altriljutt'tl  to)— *'Tlic  Criicitlxion  " 

lidjf'nclto  Sanzio—^'i^t.  .luines"  (study  for"  'I'lie  Coronal  ion  of 

tliu  Virj^in"  in  Die  Vatican) 

Jlusaclli.  J)<iitteG.~"'V\ic  late  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  liossetti" 
Sainton.  C/iarlfs— 

••ABallier'  

"  iJrnnu  et  Blonde  " 

Sirkiii,  ICo/Zcr—"  Professor  Kred  Hrown" 
SAi)Ti'h(/— Crayon  DrawinK  of  Robert  linnis 
Tlionmon.  Uni/h—"  'I'lie  Carter's  Boy  "  . 

I  OH  i/c  J-,7.^-A  ".Study  of  Slieep" 

Ian   /■://!  I;.  Jan  (Attributed  to)— "Pliilippc  Le  Bon,  l)u 

IturKiMidy" 

in/sun.  /•-•i/f/dc-Tail-pieee  from  "Tlie  Butterfly '■    . 
ETCHINGS : - 

/,'( iiihninill—"  Tlie  Ani,'el  appearing  to  the  Sliepherds"   . 

METAL- WORK  :- 

Blael<sniitljs'  Company,  Exiiibition  of  :— 

Ilamniired  Iron  Fire-screen  (by  I'i.arknce  STKiin)    . 
Iron  Cloelc  ease  (by  CiiAKi.Ks  Huri.EK)  . 
IronLaiup-siand  (l)y  TtiuMAS  .VTKiNsI   .... 
Ilainniercd  Iron  l'"irc  si  ricn  (Ijy  .Iamks  Cook)     . 
Bronze  Doors  of  the  .\delplii  Hank.  Liverpool  (designed  by 
\V.  U.  I'Aitui;,  M.A. ;  the  li«ure,  sculpture,  and  panels  by 

J.  STIItl.l.VGLlili) 

Coinage  :— 

Ilavurinii  Gold  Piece  (Maximilian  I.,  l.'iftO     . 

Cold  Piece  of  l''iuir  Ducats  (Hildesheini,  l.iiS) 

Scuiloi.f  .Manlna 

Scliautbaler  of  Archduke  Maximilian  (llTill  . 
Karly  Italian  Ail  al  the  New  (iallery  :^ 

|)ii..r  liandlc.  s.li,.(il  ,ir  II  l;i<  ,iii.  Kiftecnth  Century  . 
rll.d  (^,.1.1  N,  rklac,'  aii.l  Pendant  (Cellini  work) 


■il  I'l 


C.lil 

P.MI.l: 


Thurible  of  C(.|>pc 


ilt,  ■Y\ 


i-ls 
niurv 
thCi 


Object,  n- 


\V: 


\',  . 


ulnrv 
If th  Century     . 
(er  Colled  icui  al  HirininKbain  :- 
kit,  French,  Si.xtecnth  Century 

I   Silver),  CJerman.  Sixteenth  (!'entiiry 
lan.  .-sixteenth  Century 


MISCELLANEOUS  :- 

.\Ur   IN'  TIIK   TllEATUK  :— 

An,hvs„n,l'cn;i- 

A  Dancing  Dress 

Dress  for  Ijneen,  Thirteenth  Century 

Slerveilleuses 

Miss  Palliseras  Kowena  in  Inniliof 
Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree  in  Le  PaasunI . 
Sketch  for  Xautch  Costume 
Walking  Dress.  1830      .... 

Lucas,  Sciiiiioitr,  A.RA.— 

Caleb  Balderstone 

Captain  Craigengelt 


Ilayslon  of  Bueklaw 

Moncrictr.  an  Oflleer 

Sir  William  Ashton,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Marston,  li.— 

Byzantine  Interior  for  Act  IL  of  Fatuut::a    . 

Ground  IMau  of  Stage.  Palmer's  Theatre,  New  Y( 

Moorish  Interior  for  Act  IL  of  i-'a^iiiff^a 

Port  of  Cyprus  {Othello,  Act  II.) 
Telhin.  »'.  - 

Stage  Lighted  by  Footlights       .... 

Stage  Lighted  from  the  .Sides     .... 

Stage  with  Contracting  I*rosceniuni 

Burns's  Skull 

Clock  (from  "  Les  Artistes  C^lebres  ")— "  Les  Boulle  " 

Duchessic  and  Point-Laeo  Fan 

Hand-Painted  Fan  (by  F.  Hol'giito.n)  .... 

ILLIMI.N-ATED  BOOKS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AOES  : - 

From    a  Psalter    written    in    the    Jlidland    Countii 
Kngland,  I'J*Jj 

Letter  in  lied  and  mncScn>II  Work       .        .        .       , 

Page  from  a  lloi.k  of  Hours,  r.'tll)       .... 

Pau'c  from  a  Urcviarv.  1:MI 

Page  from  a  I'.siillcr.'cin.HJIiil         .... 
Initials  from  l-nmh  Table: 

Horace-  Mayhew 

.lohii  Leech     .       . 

Murk  Lemon  ....  ... 

Thackerav 

Tom  Taylor 

Ivory  Carving.  "  Popo  SixtiLt  V. "  (by  It.  Fiammixgo) 
MaiMifMayeiK'e  and  thi' .\rnis  of  Bruges     .       .       .       , 


idopted  in  ISTO 


fumh  I 

Hhri f  .-^l 

Soiilh  Kihsingion.  Till- .\c«- Tapestry  Court 
Slaiu.ttc  of  Carved  Wooil,  Flemish,  late  Sixteenth  Cenlurv 
Plough  ;"  Wood  Kngniving  by  KliWAitu  Calvkut 


I  rill 


>V.v 


PAUrnNGS: 

Allan,  David  -"The  Cott;ir'3  .SalU.doy  .Ni; 


PAINTINGS  [>-ohtinmd)  :— 

.IhnaTatlcma,  L.,  li. A. —"Autumn"   . 

Ainiioiiiei;  J..  J{.I.— "On  the  South  Downs  " 

Jtilt.  John  Z.—"Ca.nUaia   Hourchicr  oru'cs    the   \ 

Fdward  IV.  to  let  her  Sun  oiil  of  Sanctuary  " 
JiinJamin-Con.-ilaiil.  M-     -  lila.k  lliamund- 
Jli'raud.  Jco/t— "The  Procession  to  Cal\ar> 

Be-mard.  M.—"Horsi-s" 

Jiofile,  Lockhart-"  The  Cateran's  Courtship  "     . 
j5on««(.  i.—"  The  Prince  of  Monaco  '  . 
Bortioi/nonc—"  St.  Augustine  with  a  Donor  ' 
ISouiih.  Sam,  fl.S..L— "  A  Blast  o'  Januar'  Win' 

BirthplaeeJ 

Bouylitoii.  a.  Jf..  A.H.A.— 

"EvaniicliiH-' 

"Hesilalion' 

Brcvhiall.  E.   !•'. 


1.11     t 


rt.  IC.S'.— "  The  Baron's  Pond,   Gun 


Jlroirn,  Ford  Jl/«(/ojr— "Christ  Washing  Peter's  Feet" 
Brovii.  Pro/e.-i.sor  Fred- 

"  .\  Portrait" 

A  Study 

A  Studv 

"Itcd,  Blue,  and  Cold  " 

"  Kural  Kngland  " 

BroziU,  I'.— "Comnuiniou  of  the  Two  Flemcnls 

Karly  Protestants  of  Bohemia  " 
Bundti,  Edf/ar~"  Gay  Dogs  at  the  '  Dragon  ' "    . 
Bunnii,  H.  C  If'.— "Intruders"      .... 
Bi/ff/css.  J.  A. /?.,-(. —"TheOld  Hero  " 
Burne-Jaiiis.  Sir  E..  Bart.- 

'•  Idleness  auil  t  he  Pilgrim  of  Love '' 

"Love  anion- tlic  Kuins  " 

"The  Hath  ot  Vcuus" 

"  The  Heart  of  the  Bose' 

Carriire.  E.—"  Alphonsc  Daudel  "... 
Carpcnticrs.  Adrien—"  Louis  Francis  Uoubillac' 
C//«///ifra,  Geor(7c P.—"  The  Monk  " 
r//f'r//7/;i,  7'.— "St.  Francisof  Asaisi"  . 


Vlui 


s.  Pur 


■  Ar.l- 
•A  \  1 
•Hum 
■In 


Illigo  to  the  City  of  Paris 


I'.—"  The  Outpost  (Crimea) ' 
rhc  Ameer's  Heir  "... 

.Scene  on  the  Ki\er  Stour-TI 


"  Winter  " 
Chelminski,  J 
Clark,  James 
Constahle.  ,/.,  li.A 

Horse' 

Corot- 

"  Morning  by  the  Sea" 

"  Pastoriue- Souvenir  d'ltalie" 
Cosimo,  Picro  di  -"  Departure  of  the  Argoiuuits  " 
Cotman,  F.  G.,  R.I.~"  Leidsehiedam  "  . 
I)a(/nan  Boureret—"  A  Vendor  of  Tapers  " . 
Bawaon,  Henri/-"  St.  Paul's  "        .... 
Bill,  L  —"  An  Ostend  Fisherman  "... 
Doic,  Gerard  - 

*  Anna  jMaria  van  Shurmann  ". 

"tlld  W'oman  Peeling  Apples"  . 

"  The  Flntc-I*laycr" 

Human,  Edward,  R.  ll'.S.—"  Wreck  on  the  Coodw 
y)//cc.  H'., /J.. I.-"  Pcgwell  Bay"   .... 
Ea.-<llake.  Sir  C.  P.R.A.— 

"Ippolita  Torelli" 

"Mrs.  C.  H.  Bellenden  Ker"     .... 
Ellis,  Edwin.  R.B.A.- 

"  After  Three  Days' Gale  "         ... 

"Fidl  .Summer" 

"  Oil'  Flamborough  Head  " 

iiac(;,  2".,  fl..l.-"  In  Time  of  War  " 
/Ve/(/i«ff,  Copf ctf— "  A  Uough  Sea ' 
Forbes.  Stanliopc  A.,  .l.R.A.— 

"  By  the  Fireside  " 

'•  Forging  the  Anchor" 

Fowler,  Robert,  /?./.— "A  Sweet  Wild  Creature  of 
ifco  .iHffc/iro-" The  Annunciation"     . 
(7irfw/«/n';u<-"  Virgin  and  Child" 
aalnrl.  Sir.rnlni.  B.t.,  /•.W.IC.S'.- 

•■  Kalslall"  Kcvic-wini;  His  Lagged  Troops'"    . 

"The  Kctiirn  of  the  Victors"    .... 
Glazebrook.  H.  de  T.—"i.  Forhcs-Uobertson,  Ksq.' 
Goodall,  F.  «..l.--"The  Water  of  the  Nile"      . 
//«»(/,  Carl.  R  ir..S'.-"  Amphitheatre,  Athens  ' 
J/ackcr.  Arthur,  A.R.A.- 

"  Alfred  Kast,  IM.  " 

"  Maude  " 

Portrait  of  the  .\rtist,  by  Himself  . 
//crifmn/i, /^.  rt..V..I.-"  Antigone"  . 
llerkomer.  Professor.  R.A.— 

"lloadof  anOld  Wonum"        .... 

"IL  II.  UieharUson" 


IXDEX    TO    ILIJSTRATIONH. 


PAINTINGS  (.o-Kiuw-O:-  I'V'''- 

//o/Hiaiiii,  i.  ('.— -OntheSeaShorc" 111! 

//o((«('h.  i/.—"t'lii-istina.  Duchess  of  Milan"      ....  317 

y/i()rf.  ,i.  ir.,  «.IC..S'.-"Schlo.ssEltz-Miisolle-.        .       .       .  121 
Israels.  Josef— 

"  The  Frugal  Meal  ' l-i3 

"  't'he  Pancake " ....  --3 

Jacquc,  Charles— " A  Va%iora\" ISH 

Japii,  L.—"  The  End  of  Suinnier  " :i'_'8 

yCotf— "Miniature  o[  Lord  liyron  at  the  Akc  of  Seven"    .        .  2.i3 

Lawrcnee,  Sir  r.,  P. li.A.—- hard  liyi-onmv'')"       ■               ■  '-'.W 
Laifsoii.  Cecil  O.- 

"  A  Chelsea  Pastoral  " <» 

"A  Hviun  toSiirinjl" "•S 

'■  lie. uSalicin-s  Walk,  Old  Chelsea" ll.> 

"  III  t lie  Valir\  :  ,\  Pastoral" tlil 

'■Ahiislilali.ls'' :i 

•■'I'll.-  II. i|i-<;ar(li'ns  of  England" 1 

■■'I'll.-  Aliiii-li  rs  Cal-.li-n" .') 

/.airsi,,,.  irilir,',/  K      ■  I'.-.il  G.  Lawson  " 2 

Leiiilih,,,.  Sir  hr.,hrir.  l:,,rl.,  I'.li.A.- 

"Headof  a(;iir Facinu  illi 

'•  Phrenieialis  Hail eruij,' with  HiitoMs"                    .    Faeinil  M" 
Lcroii.r.J.  J\r.  ,1.  — •■.ludilh  .^howin;;  the  Head  of  Holophernes 

to  the  People  of  Hethiilia 12!) 

Leivis,  J.  F;  R.A.— 

"Edfou" :V22 

"  The  Encainpntent  in  the  I^esert  " 12") 

Linnrll.  Jnlni- 

"Ar.adian  Shepherds" 311 

"  Downward  Hays  *' l■^.'^ 

/,oei'«i<r,  ,/.//.—"  Benedicite:  Fete  dc  Grandmere  '       .        .  .15S 

Lotto,  Lorenzo--' UktcyAo.- iilli 

Lucas,  Sej/mour,  A.R.A. — 

"Mrs.  Samuel  Uutler" 2il2 

"l.kSS:  Newsot  the  Spanish  Armada"    .        .        .    Facinu  212 

A»i'h(, /i(i-HO»-rfmo— "St.  Alexander" 1!) 

f.iiiiiiiKiis.  K.—"  Norman  Pirates  of  the  Ninth  Century".        .  327 

Jl/o()i(se— "Virgin  and  Child  " 21 

JV/o)'i's,  James— "  The  Canal  Bridge  " 221 

il/ft?7s,  Jl/o^^/icHJ~"  L'Enfant  Couehte  " 22."» 

Jl/fi'ssoHiVr,  J.  i.  K.—"  A  Cavalier" iW 

Jl/fin?(iif/, //ans—"  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  '       .        .        .  2.S2 

Mifrerey,  Theodore— '"  Samson  at  the  Mill "        ....  3.5 
Moore.  Albert  — 

"Mi.Is.uiiin.i  ■■ 361 

.Mari; 


"  li.-l.lil 

"i;..M.  I 

Stilllv  til 

'■\\\ 


.\i.iuir 

■r"|ia/. 


"William  Ciiiiiiai,  .lunr.  " 

Moore,  Hcnrn,  li.A.-"  The  Dauneh  of  the  Lifeboat  ' 
Moreelse,  Paul— 

"  Dirck  Alewyn  Dirckz  " 

"Maria  Schurinans,  Wifcof  Direk  .\lewyn  Direk?," 
Morldinl,  Henri)  R—"  The  Laun<lry  Maid  " 
Ai.///()',  (r(7//irw-"  The  Via  Mala"       .... 
Murraij,  David.  . I. /f.,1.— "Meadow  Sweets "    . 
Nasmiilli.  Ali.einiiter-Vovtraits  of  Robert  Burns 

iVfwm.i/"'.  /'"'''"/.-"Landscape" 

jVoj-m(/H(7, /?)He.s^—"  An  Eastern  Idyll" 
OjjiV,  Jo/iH,  7i..l.—"  Portrait  ota  Boy" 
Orchard.mn,  »'.  ^).,  /{..(.-"Don  (Vsar  de  Hazan 
J'cftie,  .Tohn.  R.A.-"  Two  Strings  to  Her  How 
J'llillij>s.J.,R.A.~ 

"Lord  Byron  "  (1811) 

"  Lord  Byron  in  .Vlbanian  Coslume  "  ( ISlfl)   . 

Pickerinii,  J.  L.—"  A  Clond-Kift  ' 

Pillc,  H.—"  Puritans  and  t'avaliers  ''     .  Fi 

PIsano,  Vittore—"  Vision  of  St.  Hubert        ... 
PiiHicr,  yInrfi'Cio—" The  Misses  Rushout" 
Poyiiter,  E.  J.,  R.A.—"  Cupid  and  Psyche  " 
Raphnrl- 


,1:  11.    i1  ■ 


Lvstra  " 
arsHill" 
the  Temple 


■Ni.-liol.is  Kilts  • 
•\oIi  .Me  Taiii.'er( 
•  Voiini,-  Woiiiaiui 
dimiidl.  Selmnl  nl 
iinlds.  Sir  .loxlniti 
■Sir  .letl'irv  (aflei 
■Lady  Belly  Dehi 
•The  Hon.  .Miss  J 


liliK' Little  Chililr 


PAINTINGS  {<-oiif„uml)  :- 

Rieder.  ,l/(in'(7—"  Dante  Mournins  for  Ueatriee  "      .    Faeln\ 
Rolierls.  Dii  riil,  A'..l.— "  The  Ruins  of  Baalbee  " 

Hohinsim,  F.  <-'ai/lci/— "Suzanne" 

Roelieiirossc.  G.—"  Knight  of  the  Flowers  "... 

yi'OHiHc;/,  G.—"  Portrait  of  a  Lady  " 

Ro.is,  Sir  U'.,  R.A  —"  Her  Majesty  the  (Jueen  " 

Rossetti,  D.  G.—"  La  Ghirlandata  " 

Roussel,  Theodore- 

■•  After  a  Storm— The  'I'hanies  "... 

"  Repose  " 

.S>(«(to-s,  G.-" Lord  Byron  (1S»7)' 

Sari/ent, ,/.  S.,  A.R.A.-'Mis^  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Maiheth 

Farui 
Seliinid.:,  Ilerhert—- \UiU  fm- Oh- r.iuU-    .... 
Sii/aulini,  Sii/iior-"l'he  I'liiiislimeiit  of  Lu.xury"    • 
Siiiilialdi,  P.  .1.  R.- 

"Night".        .        .  


'Spruig 


Sniie, 


.S-,  /Vc'cc -".\  Stiuly  of  Still-Life"       .       .        .        . 

.S'oimi-.se"?i.s',  7'.-". \  Man  Overboard" 

.S/;ei(/,  //«)■()/(/ -".lo.sepli  luterpreliiv.;  I'liaraohs  Dream" 

.SVirii.  ./"«  —  "  Inlerior  with  Fi^nres  • 

.SV«»e.  Jl/"rei(,s-, /e.-l.-"  In  Timeof  Peace". 
Slothard,  T.,  W.^/.—  ' The  Canterbury  Pils^rims  " 
Swnu,  .J.  A/.,  A.R.A.- 

"  Lioness  Defending  Her  Cubs  " 

Study  for  "Lioness  Defending  Her  Ciihs" 

"Thirst" 

Two  Studies  of  a  "Lioness  ' 

7'«j//or, /'t'/ec—"  Portrait  of  Robert  Hiiriis' 

Ter  Porch,  G'crmvi— "Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  ' 

Topham,  /•'.  11'.  11'.,  R.L-"thc  Story  of  Boaz  and  1,'ulh 

riM-Hcr,  J.  A7.  jr., /f..).—" Modern  Italy  •  . 

Uhde,  Fit:  foil-"  The  Flight  into  Egypl  "  . 

Unknown  -"  at.  Mary  Magdalene  Willi   Doiiatrix  "  (Fiei 

School) 

Tf/n  .IrtcA—"  An  Old  Woman  Sewing"         .        .        .        . 
Cniu'we/.-,  , I- "The  Blenheim  Madonna"    .        .        .        . 

rWd.sv/Hc;-"  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  " 

I'erjiel.  Cliniile  J.—  "\  Mediterranean  Seaport  " 
H'o/Vc,  //»)'o?(7.-"Moonrise  before  Sunset" 
jralkrr.F.,  A.R.A.— 

"  The  Harbour  of  Refuge" 

Sketch  for  "The Old  Gate" 

Walton,  F.,  R./.-"  Where  Late  the  Sweet  Birds  Sang". 
Watts,  G.  F.,  R.A.— 

Artemi.s" 


"Jiia 

"Hope"   .... 
"Orpheus  and  Eurydiee 
"  The  late  Sir  Andrew  C 
auters.  Emilc- 
Portrait  of  the  .\rtist.  by  11 


k,  Bart.,  M  D. 


•LaCi 
•Ma 


"  Jli...  |i 
"Jli.,-  II 
estdll.  I;.. 


;  de  Montesquioil-Fezensae ' 


..'he  Tarisl()\VKk.\' 


L.ird  Byron  (1S13)" 


POEMS    AND    PICTURES  :- 

••  \n  .\iiliiiiiii  l)iri;i.  '  (bv  Li.:si.it.:  L.  HuiiiiKi.:) 
■■  An  |.;i.l.Th    Man  al  tin'  I'lav  '   ll.v  1,'lrllAKIi  ^ 


IVAdI-;) 
IM.) 


at  "  (by  IlKKi!i:n'i'  .1.  |)n.\fi.;i;) 
'.  E.  "■   ■ 

t'r  .1.  i>l£.M'KI{) 

PORTRAITS  :- 

Adam.  Robert,  Architect  (by  J.vMES  Tassie) 
.\mliersi,  Earl  of  ( by  Sir  .1.  Rkynolds,  P.R.A.)  . 

.\rmitage.  K.,  R.A 

Hell.  John 

Hevaert.  The  late  M 

Hit-ell. 'I'll.,  late  Charles  Hell.  .\.R. A,       . 

Hiiillili  I-.  Till-  late  Karl 

Hranil.v,  l'...i,l.     \   l;..\ 


II.. 


.1  Madox   . 

,  .1  ihv  W.  Siri;E.:i!Tl 

I  r\  \'m.|  K  N  \~ 


rit) 


SKIUVIXOI 

rilavXiKbf) 
sli  National  I 


Hunis.  HiihiTl  ihv  .\m:. 
Burns.  K.ihirt  ilroni  C: 
Burns,  Kiilirrl  ifn.m  " 
Burns,  Kobert  uAliiiial 

Gallery) 

Burns,  Roliert  (Silhouette  in  the  Scottish  National  I 

Gallery) 

Burns,  Robert  (by  Peteu  T.wi.on)         ... 

Burloii.  Sir  Freileriek 

Hvion.  l.iinUbvti.  H.  Hari.owe)  . 
HvroM.  l.-)nl  il.Slli)  Ihv  Sir  T.  Lawrence)      . 
Hvrnn.  Lord,  le.'ed  seven  (hv  KavI  . 
Hjroii.  l.onlll.sili  (hv  T.  I'lm.i.ir.-i,  R..\.)    , 
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IN    MEMOEIAM:    CECIL    GORDON    LAWSON. 
IN   TWO    PARTS. -PAKT   ONE. 

Bv   HESELTINE   OWEN. 

HOW    well    I    ivniemlii'V    my   dear    friend    Cecil  In  ^Mr.  ( ln.^se's  "  Life  of  Cecil  Lawson"  there  is 

LiiwsDU  US   I  first  Siuv  him    when,  with    \n>: 
family,  he  came  to  Oakley 


Street,  CheLsea,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  He  was  then  a 
mere  boy.  The  first  of  the 
Lawson  brotliers  I  ]<new 
was  Malcolm,  with  whom  1 
had  .struck  up  a  musical 
friendship.  Malcolm  Law- 
son,  who  was  about  two 
years  older  than  Cecil,  was 
then  beginning  t"  develoj) 
his  fine  musical  talent,  and 
had  just  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  organist  in 
Chelsea.  It  was  this  that 
led  to  the  Lawson  family 
migrating  from  Duuglity 
Street  in  the  Central  Dis- 
trict to  Chelsea,  and  conse- 
quently I  became  intimate 
with  AVilfrid  Lawson,  Cecil, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family. 
At  that  time  Wilfrid,  who 
was  about  eight  years  older 
than  Cecil,  was  t)ne  of  tlie 
leading  draughtsmen  on 
wood.  He  was  then  doing 
his  drawings  for  Cassell's 
Child's  Bible  and  for  the' 
Cornhill  McKjazinc,  and  lie 
used  to  ask  me  from  time  tn 

time  to  come  and  see  his  blocks  before  they  wei-e 
sent  off  for  engraving.  For  these  particular  ihaw- 
ings,  tlie  Bible  ones  more  especially,  Cecil  Lawson 
used  to  express  tlie  most  unbiniiided  admiration. 
Wilfrid  would  often  lie  out  when  I  called,  or  too  bu.sy 
to  see  me;  Cecil  woidd  then  show  me  the  blocks, 
and  enlarge  on  theii-  merits.  This  it  was  that 
lirst   actually    limuglit    me    into   contact   witli    him. 
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no  trace  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  artistic  work 
of  his  brother  Wilfrid  whicii 
chiefly  influenced  iiim  in 
those  early- days.  Liit  so 
it  was.  Cecil  then  looked 
u]i  to  and  admired  A\'iirriil 
as  a  master.  He  nexcr 
allowed  a  block  of  iiis 
brother's  to  go  to  the  pub- 
lisher's without  studying 
every  detail  of  it.  It  was 
far  more  the  work  of  Wilfiid 
that  inllueneed  him  and 
helped  to  rou.se  his  latent 
genius  even  than  that  of 
Pinwell  or  Widker,  thougli 
for  the  work  of  botli  tliese 
great  draughtsmen  he  al- 
ways expressed  the  greatest 
admiration. 

Wilfrid  I,awson  had, 
perhaps,  too  noicli  of  llie 
painter  about  him  to  make 
a  first-rale  dranglilsiiian 
on  wood  All  his  wo,,d- 
drawings  were  tinisiicd  up 
to  get  the  elicit  of  paint- 
ing, (luite  regardless  as  to 
whether  the  engraver  would 
be  able  to  render  it.  Tlie 
eilects  he  got  on  Ids  Moiks 
were  ma  rvidlous  — such 
iglit  and  shade  and  semblance  of  colour!  too 
olten  alas:  beyond  the  jiowcr  of  tlie  engraver  wlio 
lul  for  hini  to  carry  <ait.  It  was  ibis  work  that 
deliuliled  Cecil,  and  made  him  long  to  <lraw  on  wood 
also.  Wilfri.l  Lawson  did  all  lie  could  to  hel).  Ids 
brother  on.  and  it  was  with  his  assistance  and  gui<l- 
aiice  that  Cecil  drew  and  perfected  his  first  blocks. 
The    story    told    in    ?*fr.    (los-se's    Life    about    Cecil 


THE  ma(;azixh  of  akt. 


Liiwsou  taking  his  tivst  drawings  on  wood  to  a  pub- 
lislRT  to  whom  he  was  unknown  is  doubtless  true 
Willi  reg-ard  to  tiie  special  ones  mentioned.  It  gives, 
however,  a  wrong  impression,  as  it  is  a  fact  that 
from  the  first   time  Cecil   Luwson  did  any  work  on 


CKCII,    O.     L.WVSOX. 
(/■Vow  n   Water-Colour  Drawing  by  /•'.   Wilfrid  Lau'son.) 

woo<l  his  brother  Wilfrid  introduced  him  to  Messrs. 
Cas.sell  and  several  other  p\iblishers  with  whom  he 
was  connected.  Both  the  brothers,  however,  longed 
l)eyond  everything  to  become  painters,  and  it  was 
only  the  necessity  of  having  to  support  themselves 
tliat  nia<le  them  draw  on  wooil  at  all,  and  all  their 
spare  time  was  spent  on  painting  and  studies  in 
colour.  Wilfrid  I^uvson  was  then  making  a  Lirge 
income  witii  liis  drawings  on  wooil.  No  draughts- 
man, in  fact,  was  at  that  time  more  run  after  by  the 
pulilishers,  or  commanded  larger  prices.  Being  tiie 
chief  support  of  the  family,  he  was  compelled  to 
work  at  this.  What  it  cost  him  no  one  can  tell. 
lit-  knew  that  he  was  a  born  painter,  and  tliat 
tliercin  lay  ids  strength.  He  knew  that  his  drawing 
on  wood  liindered,  if  it  did  not  iirevent,  his  develop- 
ing into  a  painter.  He  fnund  tliat  the  close  work 
it  re(iuired  (often  keeping  liim  at  work  by  gaslight 


half  the  night)  severely  tried  his  eyesight  and 
attectcd  bis  healtli.  And  yet,  with  noble  unselfish- 
ness, he  worked  on  at  it,  and  thus  enabled  Cecil 
to  devote  his  time  mainly  to  painting.  That  Cecil 
Lawson  himself  appreciated  what  he  owed  to  his 
brother  Wilfrid  in  tliis  respect,  as  in 
(ithcvs,  1  know  fmm  what  he  has  said 
I. I  nir. 

It  was  from  their  father,  a  really 
smiud  portrait-painter,  wlm  bad  gained 
■d  cdiisiderable  reputation,  especially  in 
iiis  native  country,  Scotland,  that  Wilfrid 
Lawson  and,  through  him  chiefly,  Cecil 
received  all  the  instruction  they  ever  had 
in  tlie  technique  of  painting.  The  value 
(if  ]\Ir.  Law.son's  experience  I"  butli  the 
brothers  could  not  well  be  over-estimated. 
Xot  only  was  he  a  painter  of  ability,  but 
lie  had  acquired  a  thorough  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  different  pigments  and  mediums, 
and  of  the  various  methods  of  painting. 
The  result  in  his  own  case  is  that  the 
portraits  (at  least,  all  I  have  seen)  painted 
by  him  when  a  young  man  are  now, 
after  the  lai3.se  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
years,  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  pre- 
servation. His  portraits  are  also  remark- 
alile  for  their  fine  feeling  for  tone,  a  quality 
wliicli  is  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  of 
both  Cecil  and  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  which 
is  not  often  seen  in  liie  work  df  painters  nf 
jflH  the  present  day. 

^H  In   those  early  days  the  painters  Cecil 

Lawson  was  most  interested  in,  and  whose 

work    he  was  constantly  discussing,   were 

Millais   and  Walker.     But  it   can   hardly 

be   said  that  either  of  these  great  artists 

greatly  influenced  his  work.     Probably  there  never 

was  a  painter  who  was  les.s  affected  by  contemporary 

work  than  Cecil  Lawson — bearing  in  mind,  howe\er, 

that  he  was  no  recluse,  as  some  people  seem  to  fancy, 

burying  himself  from  the  world,  and  wrapped  up  in 

his  own  art  alone:    but  a  man  who  took  a  most  vivid 

interest  in  all  that  was  pa.ssing  around  in  the  world 

of  art.     There  was  not  a  painter  or  a  draughtsman 

who   showed    the    lea-st    originality    or    talent  with 

whose  work  he  was  not  thoroughly  ac([uainted. 

The  draughtsmen  on  wotid  whose  work  he  was 
most  fond  of  (pioting — liesides  his  brotlier  —  were 
IMillais,  Walker,  Finwell,  and  Small.  Tiie  drawings 
of  Millais  and  Walker  in  the  Cornhill  Gol/n//  and  in 
Oiirc  (I  //■((/.  lie  was  never  tired  of  praising.  There 
was  a  drawing  later  on,  too,  of  Small's,  in  7'/(' 
Graphic,  "The  Ploughing  Match,"  which,  1  ivmcm- 
V)er,  made  a   great  impression  on  him.     He  always 
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anticipated  a  great  career  for  Small  as  a  painter, 
which  would  doubtless  have  been  realised  had  the 
latter  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  higher  art. 

I  remember  well  a  visit  I  paid  with  Cecil  Lawson, 
about  the  year  1871,  to  Pinwell's  studio.  Pinwell 
was  then  in  failing  health.  We  spent  there  a  most 
delightful  liiiur.  I'inwell  showed  us  his  sketches 
for  wood  drawings  ;  his  niagniticent  water-colour, 
"Gilbert-a-lSecket's  Troth,"  whicli  be  bad  then  lint 


Christmas-tiiuf.  It  was  in  rmir  pieces,  and  he  was 
so  delighted  with  it  lliat  be  pasted  it  carefully  to- 
gether, and  put  it  over  the  staircase  at  Gheyne  Walk 
leading  to  the  studio.  The  eiTect  it  produced  there, 
especially  at  night,  was  most  weird  and  impressive. 

Soon  after  I  knew  Cecil  La\vs(jn  at  Oakley  Street 
the  family  moved  to  Carlton  House,  Cheyne  Walk, 
n(!xt  door  to  liossetti's.  Those  were  the  days  before 
the  modern  end}ankmeut,  when  tbr  ri\i'r  wasbcil  u]) 
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just  completed:  and  a  large  unlinished  picture  in 
oils,  two  tigures  seated  in  a  Luulscape.  Lawson 
admired  the  water-colour  immensely,  telling  Pinwell 
it  was  a  "masterpiece,"  but  at  the  same  time  he 
urged  him  to  "go  in  for  oils,"  as  being  by  far 
tlie  finest  field  for  such  talent  as  his.  Pinwell,  I 
remember,  spoke  in  rather  a  depressed  way  of  the 
small  prices  lie  got  for  iiis  water-colours  (thougli 
lie  was  then  in  tiie  very  first  rank  of  water-colour 
painters)  in  comparison  witli  the  enormous  prices 
which  men  of  far  inferinr  talent  were  then  receiving 
for  tbicir  oils. 

A  design  of  Walker's  f(jr  the  play  of  the  Woman 
in  White — lu'roic  size — whicli  was  placarded  all  over 
the  town  as  an  adverti.senient,  Lawson  talked  of  so 
much  tliat  with  considerable  trouble  I  olitaincd  a 
copy  of  it  from  a  bill-sticker,  and  sent  it  In  iiini  at 


to  the  r(.a(lw;iy  in  front  of  ( 'licync  Walk.  Wilfrid 
Lawsiin  liad  a,  iiuaint  old  studio  constrncled  mit,  of 
tlie  ti'ii  rddui  of  the  house;  and  thciv  it  was  that 
Cecil  and  he,  as  a  rule,  used  to  work.  Tlie  studio, 
however,  was  small,  or  I'ather  of  an  awdvward  sliajie, 
and  Cecil  did  not,  therefore,  always  paint  with 
Wilfrid,  but  sometimes  in  other  rooms.  Working  as 
they  thus  did,  under  the  same  roof,  and  geiu'rally  in 
the  .same  studio,  the  lirothers  naturally  inlbieneed 
each  other  not  a  little.  AVilfrid  Lawson,  willi  his 
remarkable  juiwer  of  coni])osition,  draughtsman- 
sliip,  perspective,  and  knowledge  of  liglit  and  sliade, 
and  tlie  e.\i)erienee  he  liad  even  tlieii  gained  as  a 
l)ainter  in  oils,  helped  much  to  direct  and  ilcNelop 
Ids  Ijidtiier's  genius  as  a  painter. 

Wliat  Cecil    owed   to    the   synii.alhy   ami    coiii- 
jianionsliip  of  \\\v  otiier  gifted  nu'inliers  of  Ids  family, 


Till',    .MACA/IXE    OF    Airr. 


especially  ti.  his  sister  Kate,  witli  Iut  deep  poetic  Nvnu.lriful  humuoit.  His  conversational  powers  were 
nature  and  Hne  artistic  power,  is  so  well  known  that  brilliant ;  hut  though  ever  ready  to  take  the  lead,  he 
I  do  not  toueii  on  it  here,  save  to  bear  testimony,  as  always  tried  to  draw  out  others,  and  had  the  rare 
lie  was  liiniself  ever  ready  to  do,  to  what  he  owed  to      talent,  in  a  man  of  genius  especially,  of  being  a  good 

listener.     AVhat   struck  one, 
however,    about    him    more 


liis  mother.  All  great  men, 
it  has  been  .said,  have  had 
remarkable  mothers.  Tiiat 
is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing how  large  a  share  in 
forming  their  clnldren's  char- 
acters and  directing  their 
])owers  is  exercised  by  wo- 
men of  talent.  Cecil  i.aw- 
son's  mother  was  a  striking 
instance  of  this  trntli. 

Those  were  indeed  de- 
lightful days.  Anyone  win 
only  knew  Cecil  I^iwson  as 
the  successful  painter  of  hi> 
later  years  (when  his  healtii 


Tin;    UUi'-flARDENS    OF   IvNGLAND. 
(From  a  reu-aiid-InJc  SMch  by  Cecil  G.  Laivs 


than  anything  el.se  was  his 
never-failing  How  of  spirits. 
To  lie  with  him  seemed  to 
do  one  good — it  was  like 
basking  in  the  sunshine. 
Almost  every  day,  then,  I 
n.sed  to  be  round  at  the 
studio  for  hours  together. 
While  his  brother  AVilfrid 
and  he  were  working,  Cecil 
was  very  fond  of  picturing 
the  time  when  he  and  "Wil- 
frid would  be  old  worn-out 
liA.'s,   sitting   in   judgment 


was  beginning  to  fail,  and  the  cares  of  his  profession  on  the  works  brought  before  them,  and  ruthlessly 
to  weigii  him  down)  can  have  no  idea  of  what  he  turning  out  anything  which  contrasted  with  then- 
was  when  I  lirst  knew  him— full  of  wit  and  anecdote,     effete  productions  and  showed  the  least  merit. 


THE    HOP-GAnDENS    OP    ENGLAND. 
(/•Vuiii  a  WaUr-Cohur  Study  by  Cecil  0.  Lawmn.) 


and  US  a  mimic  perfectly  inimitable'.     He  .seemed  to  "  Tak.'  it  away,"  he  would  say,  looking  at  liis  own 

have  read  everytliing,  anil   nmst  have  pos.ses.sed   a      work,  which   he  wo\dil  jirctcnd  was  that  of  a  young 
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genius  of  the  future ;  and,  imitating  Wilfrid's  voice, 
grown  old  and  musty  with  good  living  and  success, 
"  W\'  can't  stand  that,  I'ott !  " 

I  may  here  explain  that  M'ill'iid  Lawsnn,  Cecil. 
and  I  used  to  suppose  ourselves  to  lie  three  generals 
carrying  on  a  campaign  against  the  Academy.       1 


Tunbridge,  as  proposed  by  the  allied  powers  :  the 
jilan  of  battle  now  being  to  bombard  Wrothani,  and 
in  case  of  victory  the  General  will  then  press  for- 
ward at  the  beginning  of  August  to  Billborough, 
where,  it  is  hoped,  by  that  time  quai'ters  for  the 
camp  will  lie   found.     Of  the  generous  and  gallant 


A    CHELSEA    PASTORAL. 
{From  the  Paiiiliiiii  hij  Cn-ll  O.  Lau'son,  in  lh«  Ptmema 


J.  r.   GmtfrciJ  Faussill.) 


was  sometimes  considered  an  aide-de-camp  carrying 
out  their  orders,  sometimes  the  general  directing  the 
campaign.  Cecil  I^iiw-son  u.sed  always  to  address  me 
as  "  the  ( leneral,"  and  s]Ki;ik  of  himself  as  "Oeneial 
I'ott,"  or,  more  familiarly,  "  I'ntt." 

In  one  nf  his  letters  to  me,  dated  from  "Wrotham, 
•Inly,  1.S74,  he  writes:  "For  the  present  the  aimy 
under  (ieneral  I'ntt  is  quartered  as  above,  accommo- 
dation for  the  troops  not  liaving  been  obtained  near 


assistance  afforded  liy  foreign  powers  we  shall  speak 
gratefully  hereafter."  (This  last  sentence  leferred 
to  the  kindness  of  some  friends  of  nunc  at  Tun- 
briilge,  wliii  liad  put  us  ii]i,  lent  us  their  ti'ap  to 
survey  the  eoinilry,  \c.  Xe.)  '■  if  (ieneral  Hess  could 
lie  more  loved  and  esteemed  by  his  fellow"-soldier, 
it  would  be  by  running  down  to  the  camji  here  at 
once  I  Come  and  settle  the  plan  of  war  !  T.uve 
from  the  camp. — CECIL  G.  Lawson." 


ART    IN    THE    THEATEE :     COSTUME    ON    THE    STAGE. 


By    PERCY   ANDERSON. 


THE  late  Lord  Lytton,  in  an  article  Avhicli  ap- 
peared two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  A'^i/ir- 
tccnth  Century,  made  objections  to  the  use  of  correct 
archteologieal  costumes  on  the  stage,  and  suggested 
that  dresses  which  were  merely  beautiful  in  them- 
selves should  be  worn,  and  that  tliey  should  lie 
made  without  any  at- 
tention being  paid  to 
correctness  of  period, 
material,  or  detail. 

JMr.  Oscar  Wilde  re- 
plied that  it  is  absurd 
to  attack  arcliteology, 
which,  being  a  science, 
is  neitlier  good  nor  bad, 
but  a  fact  simply,  that 
its  value  depends  en- 
tirely on  how  it  is  used, 
and  that  only  an  artist 
can  use  it.  And  surely 
anyone  who  takes  any 
interest,  or  feels  any 
pleasure,  in  the  stage  as 
an  artistic  medium,  must 
be  on  the  side  of  those 
who  would  let  the  drama 
have  the  as.sistance  of 
the  sister  arts — as  ac- 
cessoi'ies  possibly,  but 
as  accessories  which,  by 
care  and  completeness, 
give  to  the  drama  a 
fuller  and  more  compre- 
hensive significance.  Of 
course,  we  know  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  went 
to  the  theatre  to  listen 

rather  than  to  see,  and  that  the  Elizabethan  plays 
were  not  helped  to  any  appreciable  degree  by  cos- 
tume or  surroundings,  and  that  there  are  still  great 
actors  and  actresses  iu  Paris  who  think  that  the  art 
of  acting  can  ri.se  so  superior  to  all  the  others  llml 
it  needs  no  Iielp  from  them.  V>\\t  in  England  at 
the  jircsfut  tinii'  we  are  greedy  tn  experienc(^  all 
till'  eiuiilinns  ;  and  aullinr,  arUir,  and  audience  wish 
fur  a  ]ilay  tn  be  ade([Uately  surrounded  by  scenes 
and  dresses  tliat  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  hel])ing 
tonic  to  tlie  imaginatidu. 

And  thougli  it  was  with  regret  that  I  put  aside 
for  a  time  my  ambitions  as  a  portrait-  and  subject- 
painter  to  accept  tlie  commissions  for  stage-work 
which  resulted  fnim  tlie  fact  (if  my  lia\ing  designed 


.MISS    r.-il.LI.SKIl    .\M    IIOWEXA    IN    IVAXUOE. 
(Drawn  bii  I'ciru  Aiulemm.) 


costumes  for  an  opera  written  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
the  consciousness  that  one  may  worship  art  at  .so 
many  different  shrines  makes  me  less  reluctant  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  say  something  about  a 
branch  (if  (be  ))ainter's  profession  which  Leonardo 
da  ^'iuei  himself  was  not  ashamed  to  work  at. 

The  old-fa.shioned  idea 
that  all  stage  glitter  is 
meretricious,  and  all  stage 
finery  tinsel,  is  no  longer 
an  acceptable  axiom. 
Thoroughness  of  detail 
and  indifference  to  ex- 
pen.se  may  sometimes 
have  dimini.shed  the  pro- 
fits which  accrue  to  the 
managerial  pocket,  but 
they  have  undoulitedly 
raised  the  standard  and 
tone  of  many  of  our 
theatres. 

For  instance,  in  the 
production  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan's  Iranlioc  at  the 
now  unfortunately  de- 
funct English  Opera 
House,  the  very  minutest 
attention  was  paid  to 
archicological  accuracy, 
and  I  visited  tlie  cathe- 
di-a.ls  ( if  Hereford,  Shrews- 
liiiiy,  and  ( 'auterlniiy, 
and  there  fnund  many 
interesting  details  (if 
armour,  draperies,  coifs, 
and  ornaments  among 
the  bras.ses  and  effigies. 
For,  although  I  tried  to  follow  Sir  Walter  Scott's  de- 
."^crijjtions  as  nuich  as  possible,  even  my  admiration 
for  the  great  novelist  could  not  hide  from  nie  the 
fact  that  in  arclueology  he  was  at  times  a  little  in- 
aeeiirate.  Tlie  cloth  for  the  green  surcoats  worn 
by  the  merry  men  of  Sherwood  Forest  was  dyed, 
washed,  and  dirtied  repeatedly  in  order  to  olttain 
realistically  the  effect  of  material  long  exposed  to 
wind  and  wcilher.  Sn  also  Wamlia's  dre.ss,  wliidi 
was  piiibalily  ikiI  e\'en  imticed,  was  bemired  and 
liesmiicbed  and  tnin  In  pieces  wlien  it  came  to  llie 
llieatre  finiii  the  slinp  nf  ilie  conscientious  costumier. 
A  book  of  drawings  in  the  Briti.sh  JIu.seum  of  early 
Limoges  enamels  was  of  great  use,  and  the  design 
fur  the  elnak   Wdiii   li\-  Kill'''  llicliard  was  borrowed 
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from  the  pittcru  on  the  effigy  on  the  tonili  of  his 
mother,  Queen  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  whieh  still 
exists  in  Fontevnuul. 

The  designs  in  the  dresses  of  the  women  iiiuv 
Imve  been  thought  by  some  to  ha\e  been  too  fan- 
tastic for  the  period,  but  there  are  still  extant  in  the 
Museum  at  Munich  embroideries  manufactured  in 
the  West  of  Europe  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries:  some  of  these  are  not  altogether  unworthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  superb  silks  and  satins 
made  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  X\l.  The 
Eastern  nature  of  much  of  the  embroidery  of  the 
time  of  Eichard  I.  and  John  is  easily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  Crusaders,  on  their  return  home, 
brought  Oriental  stuffs  as  presents  for  their  lady- 
loves, some  from  Palestine,  and  some  from  the 
Cyclades  and  Byzantium. 

In  the  procession  of  Fairy  Tales  at  Drury  Lane 


conceivable  hue,  and  now  that  the  enormous  value  of 
black  and  neutral  tints  as  tone-givers  are  realised, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  bad  taste  or  hideous  contrasts 
and  combinations.  The  eye  can  be  trained  to  appre- 
ciate colours  as  well  as  the  ear  can  be  taught  to 
understand  harmony.  A  colour  ugly  in  itself  is  soon 
tolerated,  and  even  honestly  liked,  if  Dame  Fashion 
decrees  that  it  shall  be  worn  ;  and  I  have  met  many 
people  whose  eyes  play  them  tricks  of  wilfulness  in 
making  them  detest  a  certain  tint,  often  beautiful 
in  itself,  for  a  while.  After  all,  Nature,  whom  many 
are  pleased  to  belittle  nowadays,  is  alwaj-s  with  us 
to  give  us  ideas.  Any  artist  who  has  been  in  the 
East  or  among  the  islands  of  Greece,  and  seen  the 
sun  setting  behind  purple  mountains  amid  a  glory  of 
crimson  and  saffron,  and  who  has  watched  a  pale 
green  moon  rise  at  the  same  time  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  horizon  in  a  sky  tinted  with  shades  of 
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last  year  there  was,  of  cour.se,  a  certain  leaven  of 
phantasy ;  but  historical  accuracy  was  aimed  at  as 
much  as  po.ssible,  and  splendid  materials  were  u.sed. 

Tiie  use  of  exotic  colours  anil  tints  is  only  of 
com])aratively  recent  growth ;  not  many  years  ago 
an  o{)era  or  burle.si|ue  was  considered  well  mounted 
if  only  there  were  sutlicient  crude  yellows  and  reds, 
and  the  favourite,  if  obvious,  condjination  of  j)ink 
and  blue.  The  dresses  were  then  described  as  being 
"all  that  could  be  desired."  Thit  now  tiiat  we  appre- 
ciate, and  ciiu  obUiiu,  dotli  and  dyed  silks  of  every 


the  most  delicali'  violet,  .sapphire,  and  topaz,  can 
nr\er  be  at  a  loss  for  ideas;  and  in  England  the 
simple  facts  of  town  and  country  scenery — poppies 
in  a  wheat-tield,  or  sulphur-coloured  ehinniey-pots 
on  a  slate  roof — suggest  innumerable  po.'^sibilities  to 
him  who  cares  to  look  for  them.  The  discu.ssion  as 
to  tiie  exact  relations  between  Art  and  Nature,  and 
the  assertions  as  to  the  supremacy  of  one  over  the 
other,  have  given  materials  to  many  pretty  phrase- 
makers  :  would  it  not  be  better  to  wed  the  two 
great   forces  and   let  them,  working  together,  be  of 
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infinite  help  to  each  other  and  to  ourselves? 
Nature,  as  well  as  the  stage  costumier,  is  often 
liandicapped  liy  an  unsuitable  background ; 
and  certainly  not  enough  attention  is  paid 
in  our  tlieatres  to  the  desirable  harmony  of 
dresses  and  scenery.  No  matter  whether  the 
scene-painter  is  subservient  to  the  costumier, 
or  vice  rcrsd,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certainly  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  a  distinct  under- 
standing between  them.  Scenes  are  generally 
painted  quite  irrespectively  of  the  colour- 
scheme  of  the  characters.  In  the  accompany- 
ing sketch,  made  for  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree 
in  an  adaptation  of  Musset's  Le  Passant,  the 
suggestion  of  background,  which  unfoi'tunately 
cannot  be  properly  seen  in  black-and-white, 
seemed  to  me  necessary  to  explain  the  dre.«s. 
and  to  point  out  that  its  tones  were  onl\ 
meant  to  be  seen  in  a  moonlight  effect. 

(July  once  have  I  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  the  entii'e  stage  at  my  com- 
mand as  to  costume,  suliject,  and  scenery.  The 
scheme  was  a  symliolical  procession  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences — a  subject  wliich  gives  one  large 
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A    DANCING    DBESS. 
(Dfaivn  by  Percy  Anderson.) 

scope  and  is  peculiiirly  suggestive.  ]\Iy  idcii  was 
tliat  tlie  scene  itself  should  be  of  two  colours  wliicli 
would  harmonise  with  all  others  brought  into  cnn- 
tact  with  them.  The  two  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  safest,  as  well  as  the  most  distinctive,  were 
gold  and  amethyst;  and  I  fnund  that  t  was  nut 
mistaken,  for  every  colour  in  tlic  ]ir(jccssiiiu  nut 
only  harmonised,  but  was  actually  helped  by  I  lie 
background.  Some  day  I  hope  this  processidu,  llic 
working  out  of  wliicli  was  a  keen  plcasuiv,  will 
he  adcKiuately  staged,  and  be  itself  tlu'  ]iro(if  of 
my  colour  theories,  if,  indeeil,  there  be  anyone  so 
far  interested  in  them  as  to  cast  doubt  upon  tlieni. 
One  great  ditticulty  and  annoyance  to  me  is 
the  mi  willingness  of  many  inartistic  actre.s.ses  to 
wear  aiiytliing  that  they  imagine  is  unbecoming 
td  iliciii,  and  the  earclcssness  of  "supers"  and 
chi'iiH-wcinu'ii  in  tlio  niattri-  of  wearing  a  dress 
loiivctly.  'riif  pM>\ailing  fashion  always  holds 
alisolutr  sway  over  feminine  nnnds,  and  they 
will  always  contrive  to  introduce  a  suggestion  of 
it — either  by  altering  the  shape  of  a  wig,  the  ful- 
ness and  position  of  a  sleeve,  or  generally  trying 
t(i    niodernisi'    their    appearance.       Yet    the    stage 
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sometimes    has    an    appreciable    iulluence   on    the 
fashions    of    real    life.      That    particular    kind    oi 
fashion    called    the    "accordion    pleat"    was    shown 
to   the    milliners,   and    tliey,   with    unanimity,   re- 
fused to  have  any- 
thing   to    do    with 
it.     I  introduced  it 
into  tiie  dresses  of 
the  dmcers  in  tlie 
"  Pas-de-Quatre  "  in 
Faust-iip-to-Dafc  at 
the     Gaiety,      and 
afterwards  designed 
a  white  peignoir  in 
the    same    material 
for  Jliss  Letty  Lind 
in  Eui/  Bias.     Im- 
mediately  one   .saw 
it    on    every    side, 
and  the  "  accordion 
pleat "  soon  became 
as   vulgar  and    ob- 
jectionable   as    the 
barbaric  instrument 
cif  music  from  which 
it  derived  its  name. 
And      when      Miss 
Ellen      Terry      ap- 
peai'ed,     as     Lady 
Macbeth,     with     a 
gown     embroidered 
witli  Indian  beetles, 
which  made  a  splen- 
did   foil    to   tlie  auburn  tresses  of   her  hair,  many 
ladies  of  fashion  appeared  with  their  dresses  jauntily 
decorated  with  the  iridescent   insect   in 
question.     And,  in  two  instances  in  my 
own   experience,  tlie   style   of    dre.ss   on 
the    stage    has   created    or   suggested    a 
different  kind  of  dance.     When    I   first 
tried    to    do   away    with    the    unsightly 
short  skirt  wliicli  was  always  considered 
suitable    for   burlesque   or   comic   opera, 
the  critics,   in   the   case   of   Miss  Letty 
Lind,   said    that   slie   was   hindered   and 
encumliered  by  her  voluminous  and  uii-       ^1 
graceful    skirts.      Yet    now,    what     has 
become  of   the  short  skirt  ?     Sui-ely  tlie 
sketch    on    page    9    of    what    I     liiink 
a  dancing  dress  ought    to  be   is  prefer- 
able, in  gi-iice  of  line  at  any  rate,  to  the 
Italian   Itallet-dre.ss,  or  to  tlie  extremely 
abljieviatcd     slvirts     of      Frencli     opera 
romif/iie?    And  ciiiLsequently  a  now  form 
of    (lance   was  introduced,  in    wiiich    tlie 
swing  of  liie  drapery  plays  a  prominent 
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part,  and  in  vvhicii  the  movement  of  the  whole 
body  is  studied  as  well  as  the  waving  of  the 
arms  or  the  pirouetting  of  the  feet.  The  much- 
talked-of  "Serpentine"  dance  is  in  essence  neitlier 
more  nor  less  than  one  form  of  the  Indian  Nautch 
dance.  When  designing  the  dresses  for  Mr. 
Edward  Solomon's  opera  The  Kautch  Girl,  for  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  I  was  hunting  for  facts  in  the 
Indian  Museum.  There  I  came  across  an  Eastein 
dancing  dress,  which  I  copied  as  accurately  as 
tlie  conditions  of  comic  opera  and  our  stage  would 
alliiw.  The  gi'eat  quantity  of  material  u.sed,  in 
order  that  the  dancers  might  envelop  themselves 
in  billowy  folds  of  drapery,  seemed  to  be  an 
obstacle,  but  the  result  \vas  curiously  gi-aceful. 
A  clever  American  dancer,  who  was  engaged  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  saw  that  the  idea  might  be 
even  further  developed  ;  so,  with  the  practical 
instincts  of  her  race,  she  sped  across  the  ocean 
and  appeared  at  the  New  York  Casino  Theatre 
in  the  now  famous  "  Serpentine "  dance  which 
lias  set  tlie  impressionable  Parisians  frantic  with 
delight  and  suggested  to  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  e\er 
Titanic  in  his  methods,  a  whole  ballet  in  imi- 
tation of  Miss  Loie  Fuller.  And  all  this  was  the 
result  of  one  dress,  wliicli  is  lying  hidden  in  the 
security  (or  obscurity)  of  the  India  Museum. 
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KKTC'II     FOU    NAUTCII    COSTUMK— WHICH    SCGGIiSTED    THE 
•■SBRt'ENTINE  "    nANCE. 
{Drawn   by  Percy  Andersoti.) 


AET    IN    THE    THEATRE. 
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With  regard  to  the  method  of   working  out  a  of   that  which   is  essentially  feminine.     And  here, 

scheme    of    colour,    one    has    to    remember    every  knowing   tliat    1    risk    being   accused    of    Puritanic 

possible    shade    that   will    have    to   come   into   col-  Impuritanism,    I    feel    bound     U<    add    a    note    of 

lision.    Starting  with  the  crowd  of  supernumeraries  wonder  at  the  fascination  whidi  ;i   wcmi.in  dressed 

and  minor  chai'acters,  I   find   it  advisable  to  leave  in  masculine  garments  exercises  over  UKiny  nf   the 

out  certain    strong   and    prominent  colours,  and  to  public.     We  do   not   find  it  a  joy  to    sec    mm    in 

design    the    less    important    dresses    in    such    tones  women's    clothes ;    wliy  then  siiould   we   dcligiit   in 
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MEKVEILLEUSES. 
(From  ail  Orii/inat  Colour  Desii/n  for  the  Costumier.     Drau'n  hy  Percy  Anderson.) 


as  form  a  sort  of  background  for  the  principal 
characters.  In  the  accom[Kinying  sketch  of  "Mer- 
veilleuses,"  which  is  in  a  measure  fanciful,  as 
it  was  done  for  a  comic  opera  to  be  produced  in 
New  York,  one  design  was  drawn  for  several 
characters,  and  a  certain  number  of  shades  were 
chosen,  all  of  whicli  wtiv  used  in  each  dress; 
then,  by  varying  tlie  adual  jiiisition  of  any  one 
colour  in  the  dillcrcnt  di_ tails  of  the  costumes,  the 
latter  appeared  to  be  quite  unlike  each  other 
wiiile  at  the  same  time  they  of  cour.se  harmonised 
perfectly.  It  is  naturally  important  to  avoid  any- 
thing thai  is  unbecoming  to  a  woman's  figure, 
and  long  graceful  pcrpeiidieuiar  lines  are  always 
satisfactory  in  resrdt,  fur  tbe  reason  tliat  they 
neither    aecenluale    nor    delra<'t     from    llie    lieauty 


the  antithesis,  and  think  an  actress  charming 
when  she  abandons  the  becoming  costume  wiiieii 
custom  and  the  evolution  of  countless  fashions 
have  chosen  for  her  sex  in  fa\iiur  of  a  ihe.ss 
which  can  never  be  suitalile  to  tlie  lines  of  her 
figure  ? 

Some  two  years  ago  tlicre  was  jirodueed  at 
tlie  Court  Theatre  a  play  by  .Mr.  Clyde  i'"ilch, 
the  period  of  which  was  laid  in  the  year  1830. 
The  dresses  of  the  women  characters  in  that 
year  suggested  the  fashion  which  prevails  at  the 
present  time;  but,  in  the  play,  th.;  men's  dresses 
seemed  to  harmonise  with  them,  wiiereas  nowadays 
male  costume  certainly  does  not,  and  it  seems 
a  pity  that  .some  attempt  cannot  be  made  to 
induce   the   tailors    to  trv   and    introduce   a  fa.siiion 


1l>  THK    ^[A(;AZINE    OF    AUT. 

fur  men  wliiili  would  not  lie  sn  iiudiiuiuous.  wlietlu'v  the  stage  lias  any  effect  on  the  dress  of 
(Sfc  p.  10.)  'rhric  is  a  cfitaiii  triidriicv  in  that  modern  life  or  not,  it  is  a  pity  that  a  little  more 
direction,  as  shown,  for  inslamc,  liv  tiie  l-nii;-  of  the  consistency  which  is  aimed  at  by  the 
full-skirted  overcoats  and  licll-sha]ic>d  lials ;  Imt  theatrical  costume  designer  does  not  obtain  among 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  go  a,  liltlo  further  and  and  influence  our  latter-day  tailors  and  dress- 
make    the    eiiange    more    complete.       At    any    rati',  maker.^. 


"  THE    HAEBOUE    OF    REFUGE." 

Paintki)    ]!y    Fred,    Walkek,    A,1?,A, 

liv    .1.    \V,    NdUTII,    A.I!,A.,    K.W.S. 

rpilIS  pieUire,  aeiiuireil   lately    \>\    ihi-   nation,   is.  We  must   speak   of  colour   wln'U   we  criticise    a 

_L      1    tliink,   the    most  complete    of   Walker's  oil      picture,   but  unfortunately  it    is   tiie  element  most 
liiet\ires;  it  has  great  strength  and  beauty  of  colour,      difficult   to  describe,  most  im]iossible   to  suggest  to 


JESUS    HOSrlTAL,     BUAY. 
(Frnm  a  Photiir/raph  ti;  Maixti  Bruthern,  MaiileiihcaJ.) 


and  is  equal  in  noble  conception  to  any.  Its  system 
of  colouring  niay  well  be  compared  and  contrasted 
witii  tiiat  of  his  "  Vagrants,"  for  some  years  past 
in  the  National  Gallery  (Xo.  1,200),  wliidi  will 
appear  by  comparison  ])oor  and  superficial  in  this 
resi)ect.  The  glow  and  riciine.ss  of  colour  so  ]ier- 
cui)tiblc  in  "Tlie  Harbour  of  IJefuge"  is  no  accidcid, 
but  is  tiiu  intentional  result  of  intelligent  under- 
painting:  this  glow  will  increa.se  in  eiiarni  with 
age,  and  tlie  picture  migjit  even  stand  direct  coni- 
j)firison  witii  tlie  "  I'aechus  and  Ariadne " — but 
"The  YagianUs,"  in  this  respect,  never. 


tho.se  without  intuitive  love  of  it.  In  the  en- 
deavour one  is  forced  to  fall  back  upon  mere 
as.sertion  (which  is  hateful),  or  upon  a  reference  to 
the  work  of  some  great  acknowledged  colourist  and 
make  comparison  witii  that.  Vet  tliis  may  be  un- 
fair, am!  mav  bt'  especially  so  to  the  most  original 
man;  lor  colour  is  infinite,  the  variety  of  harmony 
and  contrast  inexhaustible.  If  one  really  delights 
in  ('olour  irresiiective  of  other  qualities — in  the 
"  ISacchus  and  Ariadne"  of  Titian,  the  "  St.  George" 
of  Tiiitoret,  the  "I'ly-s-ses"  of  Turner,  the  "Alex- 
ander" of  ^'eronese — he  mav  be  grateful  for  a  .sense 
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capable  of  exquisite  gratification  without  alloy — a 
sense  not  too  common,  be  it  observed,  or  we  should 
not  find  intelligent  and  sincere  men  writing  of 
William  Hunt  without  appreciation  of  his  feeling 
for  colour,  and  praising  for  that  quality  the  curious 
and  pretentious  falsity  of  Hob1)ema  or  Euystlael's 
birch-broom  dipped  in  whitewash  waterfalls  backed 
by  tin  fir-trees. 

The  landscape  setting  of  Walker's  picture  is  only 
slightly  altered  from  its  original  (the  almshouses 
at  Bray  near  Windsor).  I  remember  his  saying 
that  the  door  on  the  left  l)y  the  black  cat  was 
that  in  and  out  of  which  his  picture  went.  The 
main  liberty  taken  is  the  imaginary  terrace  and 
the  shifting  of  the  little  belfry  to  one  side  of  tliu 
roof.  The  little  man  in  lilack  with  his  hands  on 
his  knees  pleased  the  painter  mucli ;  he  had  a 
whimsical  notion  that  he  might  himself  become 
just  such  a  little  figure  in  old  age.  The  statue  in- 
troduced (studied  from  one  of  Cliarles  II.  formerly 
in  Soho  Square)  was  a  happy  afterthought ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  correct  to  say  this,  for  all  the  ihdvc 
important  of  Walker's  pictures  were  the  outciniic 
of  long  consideration,  the  original  idea,  the  centre 
subject,  being  turned  over  and  over  in  his  brain, 
forming  itself  gi-adually,  very  gradually  as  a  rule, 
into  a  complete  pictorial  dream.  When  it  was 
sufficiently  clear  in  his  brain  he  would  go  to  Nature 
direct,  with  an  absolutely  open  mind  as  to  receiv- 
ing suggestions  from  fact  which  he  would  thresh 
and  winnow  upon  his  actual  canvas  until  he  fairly 
satisfied  himself  that  all  was  pictorially  harmonious, 
and  yet  told  the  story  with  which  he  started.  A 
very  rapid  worker  from  Nature,  he  yet  spent  much 
time  upon  his  pictures,  destroying  by  razor  and 
benzine  without  hesitation  the  work  of  months 
when  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result. 

Walker  did  not  invent  out-uf-door  painting,  but 


no  man  more  honestly  worked  in  open  air,  more 
determinedly,  more  appreciatively.  I  have  known 
him  working  under  circumstances  of  pliysical  dis- 
comfort which  would  have  made  painting  impos- 
sible to  most  men.  On  "  The  Plough,"  for  instance, 
he  worked  some  windy  days  with  the  canvas 
lying  on  the  uneven  earth,  with  great  stones  and 
lumps  of  wood  on  its  corners  to  keep  it  steady. 
Once  it  was  carried  into  the  stream  which  is  its 
foregroimd,  liy  an  extra-strong  blast,  and  floated 
down  some  way — luckily,  face  up.  This  he  took 
very  calmly,  saying,  "  I  have  noticed  that  unfinished 
pictures  never  come  to  harm  from  accidents." 

The  title,  "  The  Harbour  of  Eefuge,"  a  singularly 
good  one,  was  suggested  to  the  painter  I>y  Mr.  John 
It.  C'layton,  of  Clayton  and  Bell. 

There  is  a  curious  appearance  of  failure  to 
carry  through  the  intention  of  the  young  woman's 
face  in  this  picture.  It  is  impossible  to  me  to 
believe  that  this  arises  from  want  fif  power  of 
drawing — rather,  I  think,  from  an  ideal  in  the 
painter's  heart  beyond  his  power  completely  to 
express.  Strange  as  it  is,  I  fancy  that  an  actually 
better  drawn  and  painted  face  of  more  ordinary 
character  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  its  place  with- 
out tlie  poetry  of  the  picture  suffermg.  What  is 
poetry  ?  Is  it  not  an  uniiitentional  emphasis  or  ex- 
aggeration of  some  part  of  a  subject  which  appeals 
to  our  finite  capacities  more  than  the  whole  ? 

"  Will  Agnew  spoiled  Freddy  Walker,"  said  a 
picture-dealer  of  some  note  to  me  once — meaning, 
I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Agnew  was  unprofessionally 
generous  to  the  young  pauiter.  Howe\'er  this  may 
be,  it  will  remain  to  Mr.  Agnew's  credit  througli 
the  centuries,  lliat  he  gave  us  this  picture,  and 
it  cannot  lie  his  fault  that  tiie  age  had  no 
"  Siiutliampton  "  for  Walker  among  tlie  English 
Lords. 


"THE    ALHAMBEA." 


Etched    by    II.    il 

IN  liis  eU-liing  nf  "The  Allianilira"  —  ihi'  gi'eat 
Moorish  palace  of  Ciranada,  which  was  founded 
V)y  ilohanuned  I.  six  hundred  and  forty  yeiirs  ago — 
JMr.  ]\Iacbeth-l!aeburn  has  rather  sought  to  realise 
for  the  spectator  its  extent  and  situation  than 
give  any  hint  of  its  magnificence.  Its  impregnable 
position,  its  place  in  tlie  landscape,  its  dazzling 
brightness  in  the  setting  sun  in  relation  to  the 
sombre  quietness  of  the  limb  of  tlie  city  at  its  feet — 
the.se  have  attracted  the  artistic  eye  of  the  etcher, 
and  led  him  away  In  mi  the  oft-repeated  views  of 
the  "orgeous  iiiteiinr  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 


\CBETH-RaE1!UIIN. 

The  Alhambra,  tlie  AN'indsor  t'aslle  (and  some- 
thing more)  of  Spain,  was,  as  its  commanding 
situation  suggests,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  vast 
in  size,  and  as  extremely  romantic  and  picturesque 
ill  appearance  in  its  military  days  as  later,  when 
it  was  regarded  rather  as  a  palace  than  as  a 
ritailil.  It  is  the  beautiful  towers  of  the  Alhambra, 
which  ".sparkle  like  stars  among  the  leaves" — as 
Alka-Tib  exclaimed — which  forms  tiie  suliject  of 
\iv.  Macbeth-Iiaeburn's  plate,  and  which  he  has 
been  successful  in  rendering,  while  retaining  tiie 
spirit  of  the  ]ilace  and  country. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TOWARDS  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  VENUS  OF  MELOS. 


By    JOHN    BELL,   Sculptor. 
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JOHN    BELL. 
:  a  Photograph  by  W.  II.  Grove.) 


THIS  cclolirated  aiifieiit  work  of  .sculpture  was 
iliscoverod  in  1820  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  in  the  island  of  Melos,  in  Litin,  i\Ielus,  now 
Milo,  tiie  .south- 
western of  the 
group  iif  the  (_'y- 
cladcs,  and  ahout 
sixty  miles  round. 
It  was  hought  l)y 
M.  dc  Eeviere,  then 
l''reneh  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople, 
and  ])resented  by 
him  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre.  The 
French  consider  it 
their  finest  example 
of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, and  it  is  dis- 
played in  a  special 
apartment  with 
every  advantage  ol 
light,  position,  and  harmonious  background. 

iluch  as  it  i.s  prized,  it  is  without  arms,  and 
has  lost  its  left  foot,  in  which  condition  it  was 
found,  some  500  paces  from  the  ruins  of  the  Am- 
phitheatre at  ]\Ielos,  and  no  search  has  brought 
the  fragments  to  light.  No  mention  appears  of  it 
in  the  ancient  records  of  Art,  and  there  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  what  personage  or  deity  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  represent.  A  number 
of  designations  have  been  suggested,  among  which 
are  the  following:  she  has  been  entitled  a  Venus 
Yictri.K,  and  one  of  her  lost  hands  is  supposed  to 
have  held  tlie  apple,  the  award  of  Paris,  while 
another  speculation  has  been  that  she  formed  part 
of  a  group  with  ilars ;  according  to  another  idea, 
she  represented  a  sea-nymph,  the  special  protect- 
ing Nereid  fif  the  isle ;  by  some  she  has  been  said 
to  be  a  Xemesis,  in  connection  po.ssibly  with  the 
Athenian  massacre  of  the  i.slanders,  about  the  time 
of  the  I'eloponnesian  war;  by  others  she  has  lieen 
adopted  as  a  Nike  or  Victory  ;  others  have  assigned 
to  her  the  names  of  Sappho,  I'hnne,  or  a  mourning 
Electra,  while  yet  another  version  has  been  that  she 
was  a  lyre-playing  ^lu.se.  Tlie  most  general  idea, 
however,  hiis  been  that  she  was  an  Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  which  is  highly  probable  from  the  almost 
universal  worship  of  that  go{ldc.ss  throughout  the 
coa.sts  and  islands  of  the  yEgiean  Archipelago,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  she  held  a  harp  in  her 


left  hand  wliile  .she  played  on  it  with  her  right, 
which  the  position  of  the  torso  and  the  remains  of 
the  arms  admit  of.  But  the  most  favoured,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  least  dignified,  of  the  floating 
speculations,  is  that  she  is  coquettishly  holding  and 
looking  in  a  mirror.  The  only  ai'gument,  if  argu- 
ment it  is,  in  favour  of  this,  is  that  a  bronze 
statuette  has  been  discovered  in  Pompeii,  which 
much  resembles  it,  and  it  is  holding  and  gazing 
in  a  mirror.  I  have  not  .seen  this  statuette,  but 
even  supposing  that  it  might  have  been  partly 
copied  from  the  statue  of  ilelos,  what  proof  is 
there  that  the  artist  did  not  alter  and  adapt  it  to 
suit  his  own  purpose,  which  might  have  been  to 
form  it  as  a  decoration  for  the  toilet  table  of  a 
I'ompeian  lady,  for  which  such  a  rendering  would 
have  been  appropriate  ?    When,  however,  one  con- 


THE   VENUS  OF  MELOS,   AND  THE  SUGGESTED   REST0I!.\T10N. 
(From  a  rhotn<,raiih  bii  W.  II.  Grore.) 

temiilatcs   tlie    magniHcciit    style    of  the    tor.so   and 
features  of  this  great  work,  of  which  the   contours 
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possess  tlu'  mil  lie  and  severe  inujesty  of  the  riiidian  Now   under   this   aspect  what    species  (iT   iiinlini 

school,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  accept  the  is  open  to  us  \\>v  the  restoration  of  this  milile 
idea  that  this  was  its  iimtiro.  I  own  myself  in-  work  eimsouant  with  its  f,'rand  fnrm  and  majestic 
capable  of  entertaining  it,  and  this  is  one  cause  presence  ?  She  stands  with  the  ulnmst  lirnniess 
of  my  having  addressed  my  thoughts   to  seek  some      and  dignity,  and   a   benign   snnle  is  c.n    her  lace  as 

she  slightly  bends  forward.  The  jiriniipal  fractures 
indicate  that  her  left  arm  and  hand  was  r;iisei!, 
and  her  right  advanced  bcfmv  hci.  The  amphi- 
theatre, in  which  I  assume  her  tn  ha\e  sIikhI,  was 
nil  diiubt  the  accepted  site  fur  liie  huldiiig  uf 
iugh  public  festivals,  and  for  the  beslnwal  nl'  the 
insular  himnurs  fur  jiublic  services,  and  I'nr  lilera- 
Inre,  ]ihiliisiiphy,  poetry,  music,  and  the  drama, 
and  fur  ^■ictlll■ies  in  athletic  games,  wiiich  funned 
s(i  integral  a  part  in  the  culture  of  the  (Irci^k 
race.  Frum  the  abuxe  consideratiims  has  sjirung 
my  eiini'eptinn  uf  wh.it  it  is  pussible  she  may 
ha\e  lepresentcd,  and  the  niude  in  which  the 
lost  arms  and  hands  nui}'  lia\e  been  held  and 
employed. 

Fiilliiwing  this  ciiurse,  1  lia\-e  in\'ested  my  at- 
tempt at.  ivsturatliin  with  the  chai'actcr  uf  a  great, 
giidde.-^s  ciiid'elfing  hunnius.  The  light  arm  and 
hand  are  advaueed  in   this  act  bestowing  a  wreath 


iUCIUL^Tl-l)     Kl.^riU;A'l"l 


['   ■I'lii':    VKXUs   111'  .Mia>()S. 


mission  for  this  grand  production  of  Greek  art 
which  might  be  more  worthy  of  it,  and  this  I 
have  attempted  to  do  by  following  the  inspirations 
of  its  lofty  character  and  the  intimations  afforded 
b}-  its  shoulde)-s,  the  fractures  of  its  arnrs,  its  pose, 
and  the  situation  in  which  it  was  ruiind. 

Mclos,  although  a  small  islaiiil,  seems  to  have 
been  at  one  time  very  popnlmis,  and  it  was  famous 
for  its  catacombs,  the  Cyclopean  ramparts  of  its 
vast  harbiiur,  and  fur  its  anipliitheatre,  near  tlic 
i-uins  of  wliicli,  in  a  cave-grotto,  this  noble  ligurc 
was  discovered  in  the  mutilated  condition  in  which 
alone  we  know  it.     What  was  its  original  situation  ? 

Why  nut  in  the  amiihitheatre  itself,  near  wliich 
it  was  fiiimd,  in  which  it  may  liave  po.sed  as  the 
Deity  of  the  i-laml  and  the  iiniiu^  lori  of  the 
.structure,  fnnii  which  it  may  have  been  reliinved 
to  the  grollu  fur  cnuicalmeiit  ami  iinitectinn  at 
some  time  of  impular  ciimmiitidii  nr  invasiun  :■     ]\b'- 

thinks  I  .M'c  her  there,  in  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  glory,  while  in  and  on  the 
thronged  with  admirers  uf  the  great  goddess,  tlie  ai'c  others  licUI  in  reserve:  and 
central  nbject  at  some  high   festival.  call  this  attemiit  .it   restoration 


SUUCiEsriiU    KESTUIUTIUX    ul     Till.    \T,.NLa    ul'   ilKLuS. 


left  hand 
I  have  vc 
a  ^'enns 


and  arm 
nturcd  til 
Iiiiiiatri.x. 


ANT 


J^HE  music  to  the  Silence  clings 

Like  Love,  that  will  not  -woo  in  vain 
Nor  die,  when  countered  by  Disdain  ; 
And  still  the  tuneful  Silence  sings 
Around  the  unresponsive  strings. 

Waiting  till  they  are  touched  again. 


So  in  your  calm  and  gracious  breast 
Love  softly  played  a  prelude  rare. 
And  now  the  echoes  haunt  the  air 
Like  Cupids  hovering  round  your  rest, 
Suft-whispering  and  soft-footed,  lest 

You  wake,  and  chide  them  being  there. 

Ah,  that  your  girdle  could  reveal 

The  rhythm  of  that  breast  divine ! 
If  though  your  eyes  yteer  answer  mine 
Some  love  should  there  unchidden  steal 
When  at  your  feet  I  dare  to  kneel. 

Although  your  sweet  face  gives  no   sign. 


{I'linn  b>i  Warhtttn  SI.  Lfijer.     Uraicing  by  Uertiert  J.  Diaiicr.) 
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Hv    CLAUDE    PHII.IJI'S. 

THOSE  wiin,  like  inysdl',  wiilili  with  disinay  t.lic  cxtrniii-diiiarily  lirii  (■(illcciion  nT  |iictun's,  i-c]iic- 
gradiial  me'ltiiii;'  away  (if  the  famous  privati'  seiitiii^  ehielly  the  l^inhsh  iiiaslers  (if  tiie  einhlecnth 
collections  which  have  lieeii  one  of  the  greatest  century,  hut.  einitainiiig  alsn  anumg  its  most  envied 
glories  of  England ; 
who  have  seen  in  (luite 
recent  years  Blenheim 
following  in  the  wake 
of  Hamilton  Palace 
and  Dudley  House, 
scattering  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  gldhe 
its  must  jirei'iiais  trea- 
sures; wild  Jiave  liidked 
(in  ;it  the  inevilahle 
hut  none  the  less  le- 
grettahle  dispersidu  (if 
special  groups  df  wurks 
.such  as  the  William 
Graham  and  Leyland 
collections,  must  rejoice 
to  watch  the  forma- 
tiiin,  as  it  were,  on  the 
ruins  of  tliese  famous 
galleries,  of  certain 
other  collections,  which 
will,  it  may  he  hoped, 
in  time  alldi-d  smiie 
compensation  fdr  their 

IdSS. 

Thus  Sir  Francis 
Cook's  \ast  and  rich 
seriesdf  Italian  masters 
(fonnde(l  many  years 
ago)  has  cdntinued  In 
grow  until  it  literally 
overflows  jiis  Kicli- 
niond  mansion.  ]\Inny 
masterpieces  of  Italian 
art  have  lately  passed 
into  tlie  po.ssession  of 
Mr.  Liulwig  Mdud,  an 
entliusiast  ie  wur- 
sliipper  and  keen  cdu- 
noi.sseur  df   the  Italian 

schools  df  the  (>)uattr(ieento  and  ( 'inquecento.  The  cdln,  late  M.P.  I'or  that  city.  It  has  heen  lirdught 
choice  and  rapidly-growing  cdllection  df  .Mr.  h'.  lugclhcrat  \  aridiis  times  and  from  \ariiius  sdurces, 
lien.son  \cry  eduqiletcly  illustrates  liie  .schimls  df  hut  has  ad\ance(l  with  giant  strides  during  tlie 
Venice  and    Xdrlh  Italy  generally,  while  it  includes      last    few  years;  sd  much  so,  indeed,  that  to  il  must 

also    many   Udtewdrthy    eNam|iles    nf    Knglish    I're-      already  lie  ( cedeil  an   important  place  among  the 

Kapliaelite.s.  In  audther  directinn  we  lind  Lurd  galleri(s  (if  Kngl.ind,  in  virtue  more  particularly 
Iveagh  hrinuing  tdgcllicr  within  a  very  f(W  years  an      (if     its    Knglish    pictures    df    the     )ire.seiit    century. 


.-T.     .\I.r,\AM.|.K 
ll,r  P(iu,U„:i  Uj  neninnlim,  Luini.) 


treasiu'cs  some  cele- 
lirated  masteriiieces  of 
the  Dutch  ami  Flemish 
schddls  in  tiieir  prime. 
Of  tlie  edllcctidU 
fiirmcd  liy  .Ml-.  Tate, 
and  generously  (iircre(l 
hy  him  to  the  iiatidU 
as  the  fdimdalidU  fdr 
a.  gallery  of  I'.ritisii 
art,  it  is  unnecessary 
td  spi'ak  again  in 
the  cdliimns  of  TiiK 
."Mac.vzixe  uv  Ai;t. 
]']\'en  thdiigh  the  site 
now  tinally  agreed 
upon  f(ir  it  is  the  most 
ill -situated  and  the 
most  depressing  that 
cduld  well  ho  imagined, 
we  must  rejoice  that 
SdUU'  hriglit  jewels 
cdiuprised  in  the  gal- 
lery— such  as  notahh' 
Sir  -1.  Iv  Mill.ii.^' 
"Ophelia"  and  "  \'alc 
of  I!est"— shduld  he 
]ilaced  heydud  the 
]i(issihility  df  furliicr 
vicissitude,  and  that, 
a  nucleus  Uiay  lie 
fdrme(l  rdund  wiiicii 
may,  and  will,  gather 
in  time  dthcr  treasuics 
fre(dy  dlVercd  Id  the 
natidii  hy  her  children. 
Tiie  cdllectidU  (if 
which  1  have  nnw  Id 
speak  is  that  df  Mr. 
.To.seph  Kustdii,  (if 
.Moidc's     Manur,     Liu- 
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FurtluT  progress  at  1  lie  same  rale  ami  in  the  same 
(lireeliiiu  wmikl  soon  eiialile  it  t"  ehalleii.ne  uU 
rivalry  ill  the  same  special  liel.l.  11  llie  coUeetion 
is  not  as  remarkable  for  its  Old  Masters  as  for  its 
works  of  the  llritish  sehoul,  it  nevertheless  eontaiiis 


ST.   MAiiv   :magdalen-e   with   donathix. 

(.F'riich  Schnul.) 

some  iiotahle  examples  of  Italian,  Flemish,  and 
Duteii  art,  ami  some  intereslim,'  names  not  often 
un-t  with  in  English  galleries. 

Italy  is  for  once  not  on  eipial  terms  witli  the 
Netherlands ;  Init  that  this  is  at  ])resent  the  ease  is 
due  rather  to  aeeident  than  to  any  lack  of  svmi)athv 
on  tlie  ])art  of  the  collector,  wlm,  as  will  ])reseiitly 
l)e  seen,  has  .shown  in  British  art  an  enthnsiastie 
a<lniiration  for  those  i)ainters  who  may  lie  termed 
the   Italianising  F^nglisii  nia.sters  of  the  century. 

The   .series   opens    with    n    "Virgin   and    (  hiM," 


attrilaiteil  In  I'"raneesc(i  Franeia,  and  exhiliiteil  as 
such  at  J'lUi  linutiiu  llmise  in  the  winter  of  1.S<I2, 
at  whicii  time  it  formeil  jiarl  of  the  recently 
di.spersed  eollc'ction  of  the  Karl  of  Hmney.  Next 
may  be  mentioned  four  brilIiantIy-col( aired  and 
highly  decorative  panels  by  lier- 
nardino  Liiini,  which  came  from  the 
Passalacijuti  collection  of  Milan,  and 
originally  formed  jiait  of  an  altar- 
piece,  in  the  central  compartment  of 
which  was  represented  the  Nativity, 
while  in  the  predella  Lnini  showed, 
with  a  delightful  mnir/e  free  from  all 
self-consciousness,  various  episodes 
in  the  lives  of  three  youthful  saints, 
ami  finally  their  martyrdom.  Tiiis 
et'uti'al  picture,  with  the  ijredella,  is 
now  the  liroperty  of  Mr.  Charles 
Butler,  and  was  by  him  lent  to  the 
"Old  Masters"  in  1891,  where  it 
excited  an  admiration  jJi'oportioned 
to  the  rarity  of  the  Milanese  i'aphael's 
sacred  works  in  England.  ilr. 
Ivuston's  four  panels  present  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria :  a  female 
saint,  holding  a  book,  liut  otherwise 
so  bare  of  attriliutes  that  her 
identity  remains  doul)tful :  the  luoto- 
niartyr  St.  Stephen  :  and  thewarrior- 
.saint  St.  Alexander,  holding  a  spear 
to  which  is  attached  a  long  white 
pennon,  on  which  the  cross  stands 
out  woven  in  red.  In  this  last- 
named  panel  the  cxe(Ution  is  finer, 
the  colour  more  carefully  harmonised 
yet  not  less  brilliant,  than  in  the 
remaining  three,  and  altogether  in 
the  gentle  yet  virile  figure  of  the 
saint  Luini's  finest  art  appear.s.  It 
is  the  type  which  he  has  still  fur- 
ther I'laborated  and  (devated  in  the 
"Christ  Disputing  with  the  lioctnis," 
of  the  National  Gallery,  and  in  other 
exaniides,  too  numerous  for  mention, 
wliith  are  to  be  found  in  his  great 
work's  at  Milan,  Saronno,  Lngano,  and  els(>where. 
l-'roni  the  Dudley  collection  again  comes  a  large 
"  Pieta,"  licaring  the  name  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  This 
is  a  repetition — or,  to  speak  more  frankly,  an  old 
co]>y — of  the  famous  F'lorentine's  "  I'iela  '  in  tiie 
Imperial  C.allery  of  Vienna — a  work  painted,  like 
the  "  Caritas"  of  the  Louvre,  in  lolS,  and,  also  like 
it,  bearing  marked  traces  of  the  influence  of  Jlichel- 
angtdo.  The  rejietition  in  the  Ituston  colli'etion  is 
a  \ery  ]irecise  and  literal  one,  loo  liatd  in  outline 
and   texture   to   be  from  the  liand  of   the   iuipeceaiile 
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Amlrea,  ami  lackiii--  tliat  sfirmnfo  and  ilclicary  nf 
colouring',  \vlii(  li  air,  it  is  ot\\y  fair  Id  adil,  less 
ap]ian'iit  in  lln'  original,  in  its  picscnl  slalc  llian 
ill  many  nt'  llic  nui.stcv's  woilcs.  T  may  nicnlinn 
lu'ie,  tliougli  jierhaps  a  lillle  out  of  its  right  jilaec, 
a  cliarmiiig  little  copy  by  David  Teuiers  of  Viiiconzo 
Catena's  "  Portrait  of  a  Canon,"  now  No.  220  in 
the  Imperial  Pictui'e  (iallery  of  A'ienua.  Tiiis  is 
one  of  the  large  .series  of  similar  copies  maile  hy 
Teniers  fnaii  woius,  cliieliy  Italian,  in  the  s|il('iiili(l 
eolleetion  of  his  patron.  Archduke  Leopold  A\'illiam, 
which  was  afterwanls  removed  from  Brussels  to 
^'ienna;  the  eoiiies  foianerly  constituted  a  special 
collection  hy  itself  at  IMenheiin  Palace. 

Tliat  this  picture  of  Cati-na's  must  have  struck 
the  fancy  of  the  facile  and  hrilliant  Fleming  is 
further  prowd  hy  tlie  fact  tlial-  in  a  can\as,  now 
No.  1,226  in  this  same  Vi"iiiia  (lallery — in  which 
Teniers  has  represented  a  saloon  in  the  ]ialace  of 
his  patron,  adorned  with  lifty  ])aintings  still  to  be 
found  among  the  treasures  of  the  Imperial  Aus- 
trian liouse — the  easily-recognisable  "Portrait  of  a 
Canon"  of  Catena  appears  placed  against  a  chair, 
ill  front  of  it  being  the  Archduke  with  his  paiiitcr- 
in-ordinary,  Teniers  himself. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  I'emembered  that  the 
Xalional  Gallery  contains  two  of  the  finest  works 
of  Catena  —  the  "Ailoraii(ai  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  by  a  Knight"  and  the  famous  "St.  .Iciome 
ill  his  Study  " — Ijoth  of  these  being  gi\-en  by  the 
catalogue,  witli  a  safe  vagueness,  to  the  "  School  of 
CJiovanni  Pcllini." 

Mr.  liuston's  collection  contains  three  other 
specimens  (jf  these  curious  copies,  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  evident  effort  to  give  a  faitldul 
interpretation,  the  Flemish  realist  unconsciously 
shows  himself  in  amusing  fashion  behind  the  Italian 
master  whom  he  seeks  to  transcribe.  Among  these 
is  a  miniature  repetition  of  tlie  large  "Virgin  and 
Chilli  with  Saints,"  by  Bonifazio  A'eronese,  now 
Xo.  2(il   in  the  Alenna  Gallery. 

To  the  latter  half  of  the  iifleenlh  century 
belongs  a  very  remarkable  ]iaiiel  of  French,  or, 
it  may  be,  of  IJurgundiau  origin,  showing,  as  she 
kneels  in  prayer,  an  elderly  donatrix  richly  habited 
in  dark  crimson  velvet,  with  a  \cry  characteristic 
hood  of  the  period,  and  wearing  at  her  waist  a 
rich  chain  of  gold  and  iiearls,  from  which  dei)euds 
a  medallion  relief  of  the  Viigin  and  Child  curiously 
wrought  in  enamel  and  gold.  Erect  by  her  side 
stands  her  iialron,  St.  Alary  Alagdalene.  carrying 
the  precious  vase  of  unguent  which  is  her  ilistin- 
guishing  characteristic,  and  wearing  magniliccnt 
robes,  witii  a  singular  and  chainiing  iicad-dress. 
(See  i».  20.) 

The     Flench     and     Puiguiuliaii     schools    of     the 


liflecnth  century  are  so  scantily  represented  in 
extant  samples  by  coni|iarisoii  wilh  those  contcni- 
]Hiiaiy  ones  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  and 
ale  as  yet  so  imperfectly  deliiicd  and  undcistood, 
e\-cn  by  the  French  critics  and  art-hisloiians  them- 
seh'cs,  that  any  premature  attempt  delinitely  to 
localise  this  very  interesting  and  wcll-]iieser\'cd 
]iaiicd  must  appear  presuini)tuous.  All  that  can 
at  jircseiit  be  attemiited  is  to  make  the  broail 
(Uslinctiiai  between  the  French  and  the  Flemish- 
Liirgundian  schools,  on  the  oiu'  b.iiid,  and  the 
jiarciit  Xelheilandish  on  the  olli.'r;  to  notice 
the  dilTcrcnccs  between  the  tone  and  modelling 
of  the  flesh,  the  general  colouring  and  execution, 
a.nd  the  costume — more  especially  the  head-dress — 
of  the  women. 

The  "  \'iigin  and  Child"  bearing  the  nanii'  of 
Alaliusc  ((iossaert  of  Alaubeuge)  is  uiii|iiestionably 
bv  that  famous  F'leming  whose  name  has  so  often 
been  tak(  11  in  Aain  in  England  and  cIscwIk'Ic,  aini 
t(i  whom  until  ipiite  recently  were  given  so  many 
important  works  really  painted  by  tlu>  ])i(ililic  and 
as  yet  anonymous  iI/('/-s/(V  dcs  Ttidca  ih:r  Me r'lK,  \\\\i\, 
a  NetherlaiiiU'r  in  style  and  techni(pu\  practised 
his  art  at  Cologne.  This  is  an  example  of  Gossacrfs 
later,  but  not  most  advanced,  manner,  when  his 
cbaracti'ristic  Nortliern  style  appeared  softened,  but 
not  radically  altcrcil,  by  Italian  intlueiici's.  The 
'general  tone,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  Mabiise's 
panels,  is  somewhat  colil,  but  admiration  must  un- 
grudgingly be  accorded  to  the  extraordinary  finish 
and  delicacy  of  the  execution,  and  especially  lo  the 
singulaily  complete  modelling  of  the  heads  and 
hands,  and  the  flesh  generally.  AVhilc  tin'  infant 
Christ,  softened  as  are  its  contours  and  jilcasing  its 
outline,  descends  in  a  straight  line  from  the  more 
uncompromisingly  Flemish  types  of  the  \'aii  Eycks, 
the  A'irgin  is  already  of  a  more  Italiani.sed  aspect, 
tlu'  modelling  of  her  face — as,  indeed,  many  jioinls 
in  the  jiiciuie — ic'calliiig  the  .Milanese  school,  and 
more  jiari  iiailarly,  if  wc  may  ha/ard  the  guess,  Cesare 
da,  Sesto.     (See  p.  24.) 

A'ery  interesting,  in  Airtue  rather  of  their 
peculiar  and  unusual  suliject,  than  of  any  great 
technical  excellence  or  finish,  are  two  large  i)ancls 
attributable  to  a  Netlierlaiider  or  (ierinan  of  ilu' 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  now  forming 
together  a  diptych,  though  they  more  probably  c-oii- 
.stituted  originally  the  wings  of  a  triptych,  t  'n 
one  of  these  is  de]iicfed  tin'  Abigdalene  in  the 
heyday  of  her  youth  ami  siileiidonr,  mounted  on 
a  milk-white  ]Kilfrey,  and  ])reparing  to  go  a- 
hawking:  in  the  background  the  fair  sinner  is 
seen  again,  listening  to  the  incacliing  of  Christ. 
In  the  (ompanion  panel,  slie  stands  on  a  little 
eminiiice  under  the  .shadowy   lives  of  a  wood,  meek 
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of  aspect  ami  vobcd  wiih  iiniih  uicalcr  simplicity 
than  ill  the  days  of  Irt  fdlly,  in  the  act  of 
preaching    lo    a   inixcil    cfingivgaticni     nf    men    and 


IJIUCK     Al,i:\VVN     IiIlU'KZ. 
iFiom  the  Pwitliii!/  hy  Paul  MoreeW.) 

women,  much  after  the   fashion  whicli  we   usually 
associate  with  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Attributed  to  Liica.s  van  l.i-ydcn  is  a  lit  lie 
"Descent  from  the  Cross,"  wliieli  is  certainly  a 
production  of  the  Dutch  school  of  about  his  time. 
An  interesting  panel  represents  three  richly-robed 
fc-male  saints  enthroned  side  by  side,  and  is  here 
attributed  to  the  school  of  Van  Eyck ;  it  is,  liow- 
ever,  in  all  probability  a  product  of  that  of  t'olmar, 
revealing  as  it  does  very  strongly  the  influence  of 
Martin  Scliiui^auer. 


Very  characteristic  of  Van  Dyck's  second  Flemisli 
manner — that  in  which  he  shows  a  return  to 
Eubens,  tempered  by  Italian  influences  undergone 
during  his  four  years'  residence 
at  Genoa,  Piome,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Peninsula — is  the  large 
canvas  from  the  P>lenheim 
Palace  collection,  sometinus 
called  "  The  Plenheim  ila- 
donna."  (See  p.  2.5.)  Here  the 
Virgin,  sad  and  dreamy  nf 
aspect,  heavily  draped  in  the 
nithoddX  red  and  blui'  mlics, 
suppnrts  nil  a  balustrade  di 
])arapet  tlie  fiiiel)'  -  modelled 
ligure  of  the  infant  Ciirist ;  in 
the  backgiiiiind,  to  the  right,  is 
a  iiiaililr  rnliunn  witli  its  liase. 
Anntlier  original,  brought  from 
tiic  1  )usseldorf  ( Jalltry,  exists  in 
IbeAUePinakothek  of  Munich, 
in  wliicli,  however,  there  is 
added  a  ligiiic  of  the  infant  St. 
•bibn  with  till'  scroll:  another 
(not  seen  by  the  writer)  is 
stated  to  exi.st  in  Earl  Spencer's 
collection  :  and  yet  another, 
^\ilh  sonic  \ariatious,  belongs 
to  yir.  Kihvanl  Smith-Barry, 
.M.P.  1'hc  P.lciiheim  exam]d< 
is  ajipareiitly  the  one  which 
was  engraved  in  mezzotint  by 
Niilcntiiic  (Jreen:  the  ^Munich 
]iictuie  lias  Iuh'Ii  lithograplied 
by  F.  I'iloty  and  |iliotograii]ied 
by  .1.  .Mb.. It  end  Hiiiitstaiigl. 
^^'e  coiiif  now  to  an  import- 
ant group  of  Dutch  portrait.s 
of  tlic  scxcntcenth  century  by 
Mirliicl  daiisz.  Mierevelt,  Paul 
.Mmvelse.  and  .Ian  Paveiisteyn 
—  all  of  thciii  masters  who,  iiot- 
wilhstanding  their  high  repute, 
are  in  England  little  more  than 
names,  .seeing  that  they  are  not 
■  National  Gallery  or.  I  believe, 
Uectioii.  It  is  well  known  that 
er  the  school  working  under  him, 


lb 


reliresellteii  in 
in  any  jniblic  co 
.Miere\elt,  or  lath 
was  extraordinarily  inoliljc,  and  that  some  of  his 
followers  turned  out  \ery  inferior  and  mechanical 
performances,  wliicii  pass  under  his  name.  'The  com- 
panion ]iiiiiires  in  this  collection,  showing  in  tliree- 
i|uarter  length  the  portraits  of  Dirk  van  Pleyswyck, 
a  magistrate  of  Delll,  and  of  bis  wife,  Margaretha 
van  Ivyck,  do  not  come  wilbin  this  category,  being 
empiialieally  very  line  piodiiclious  from  the  master's 


SIAUIA    SCUURMANS,    WIFE    OF    DlKCli.    Al.EWV.V     DUICKZ. 
(From  the  Painliii'j  by  Paul  Morcehe.    Engraved  by  J.  it.  Juhmtonc.) 
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iiwii  luiisli,  ill  a  iicil'i'ct  slate  nf  |iresL'vvaliiiii.  Tlicy 
l.rar  thr  arms  of  llic  siU-i'is  and  ihc  siiiiialmv 
•■  M.  Mi.T.-vcM,"  anil  aiv  ilatrd  1  TrJ  1 ;  lln'V  aiv 
liainti-il  (III   iiancl.     Siill   liner  in   uxeculiun,  ami  as 


VIRGIN"    AND    CHILD. 
(From  lite  Paiiit!n;i  by  Millmsi-.) 

]K'il'ccl  ill  in-fscrvaliiiii,  arc  a  jiair  of  similar  )i(iil raits 
liy  iMii'icvclt's  pu])il  and  assistant,  Paul  ^Morcclsf, 
of  I'tivclit,  wliii,  at  his  best,  surpassed  liis  master 
ill  variety  and  c-Iianii.  TIk'sc  were  ac(Hiir('d  diircl 
I'roiii  the  Ak'wyn  lamily,  in  wliose  ])i)ssL'ssii)n  tiny 
had  iinintenuptedly  rcmaiiu'd  ever  since  they  had 
liiTii  painted.  The  persniiagcs  represented  are 
liirek  Alewyn  Direkz,  a  rieli  iiKireliant  established 
at  Anisterdaiii,  and  liis  wife,  ^laria  Sehnrmaiis,  of 
l-'iiinkforl-dii-tlie-Main.  (See  pp.  2"_'  and  '2''<.)  Tt 
would  he  dillielllt  to  overjirai-se  I  he  linish  and 
strenj,'th  of  iiiodellini;  in  llie  heads,  the  sjiirited 
yr't    thoroughly    detailed    exeeiition    ..f     tin-    hi.u'h 


white  ruffs,  and  the  rich  sober  costumes.  Moreelse 
has  here  more,  strongly  and  less  coldly  expressed  the 
persiiiiality  of  his  sitters  tiian  has  ]Miere\idti  in  the 
pair  of  portraits  just  xx'ferred  to.  ]'>y  the  siile  of 
the.se  works  may  lie  jilaced  a  iiowerfiilly- 
niodi'lled,  grave,  and  simjile  "  Head 
of  a  j\laii,"  by  Jan  liavensteyn,  of  The 
Hague,  acquired  in  ]\Iilan  at  the  Passa- 
laequa  sale.  And  again,  in  this  collection, 
unusually  rich  in  J)nteh  jioitraiture  of 
the  seventeenth  eenlury,  we  liiid  a 
couple  of  anonyniiius  portraits  in  line 
piv.servatiijii,  liy  I'aulus  Heniiekyn,  of 
Amsterdam — a  iiami'  not  found  in  tiie 
catalogue  of  tlie  Ilyks  iluseiim  of  that 
city.  These  last-named  presiMitmeiits 
of  personages  who.se  dress  and  air  be- 
tray their  aristocratic  origin  are  goml 
examples  of  a  second-rate  painter. 

It  is,  perhap.s,  in  the  masters  of  this 
group — ilierevelt,  Eavensteyn,  Moreelse 
— that  we  find  most  faithfully  rellected 
— because  with  an  objective  truth  whieh 
takes  little  from  the  individuality  of  the 
]iainter  him.self — the  real  character  of 
the  haute  hour<jroisic  of  Holland,  so  \'irile, 
,so  stiff-necked,  and,  with  all  their  out- 
ward exuberance,  so  self-contained.  The 
greater  masters  of  portraiture,  Frans 
Hals,  De  Keyser,  IJembrandt.,  carry  you 
away  with  them  liy  the  very  force  of 
their  artistic  idiosyncracy :  the  lirst 
sweejiing  all  liefore  him  by  that  irre- 
sistible./e/c  (h-  rirrr  wliiili  Imrsts  through 
e\'erytliiiig  he  does:  llie  seeoinl  inter- 
posing less  between  his  sitters  and  the 
belli ilder,  yet  leaving  upon  all  he  does 
the  imjiress  of  his  strong,  sympathetic 
inilisiduality :  the  third  casting  an  in- 
detiiiitc  \-eil  of  mystery  and  sadness 
o\er  his  counterfeit  prescntnieiils  of 
felliiw-eitizens,  and  thus  tempering  by 
a  iier.sonal  element  the  objectiveiiess  of 
his  ehaiaeti'risalion.  \'an  der  Ilelst  has,  however,  all 
the  undoetiired  1  rutlifulne.ss  of  the  lirst  mentioned 
group,  and  be  has  with  it  a  eliarni  of  freshness 
and  uiii|Uest.ioning  mnri/i'  whieh  is  all  his  own. 
The  llustiin  eolleelioll  alfiilds  to  students  of  llem- 
brandt  and  his  (■ii/iiiini;/r  another  of  the  nunieioiis 
])uxzles  which  ]m)vt'  how  imperfect  is  as  yet  our 
knowledge  of  the  large  grou]i  which  surrounded 
and  followed  the  great  master  of  l.eydeii  ami 
vVmsterilam.  Here  is  a  large  half-leiigl  b  h'eiii- 
brandle.si|ue  -rortiait  of  an  (lid  l.ady,"  of  wliii  b 
no  iiiie  Would  now  as.vert  that  it  is  by  the  master 
himself,    while    it    is.    nevertheless,    ditlieiilt     to    do 
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more  than  npproxiiiiatively  yiiess  at  its  true  author- 
ship. 

Proiuiuent  among  the  examples  of  those  who 
might,  with  only  seeming  paradox,  be  termed  the  great 
"small  masters"  of  Holland  is  an  "Old  Woman  peel- 


ns  to  his  mastery  of  draughtsmansliip  and  execution 
in  his  own  peculiar  fashion.  Tiiis  is  a  somewhat 
unusual  subject  for  Mieris,  an  inv(!terate  (jcnrc- 
painter,  childly  occupied  with  the  modish  and  futile 
side  of  the    contemporary   Dutch   lifr;   but    liy   his 
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ing  Apiiles,"  by  (ierard  Don,  remarkable  for  extraoi- 
dinary  finish  and  a  perfect  preservation,  marred  imly 
by  the  j-ellow  quality  of  the  varnish  which  covers  tlie 
picture.  Not  less  noteworthy  than  the  unobtrusive 
accuracy  of  all  llir  bnnicly  accessories  is  tlic  lia]i]iy 
characterisation  nf  tlir  nM  woman's  head  and  \\u: 
trutlifulness  nl'  licr  action.  Typical,  too,  of  its 
author,  the  follower  and  llic  rival  in  popularity  of 
Gerard  Dou,  is  the  very  curious  "Visit  of  Jeroboam's 
Wife  to  the  Blind  Prophet  Ahijah  "  (1  Kings  xiv.), 
by  Frans  van  Mieris,  the  smoothness  of  whose 
finish — more;  in  accordance  with  obsolete  artistic 
fashions  than  with  modern  noli(.ins — must  not    lilind 


unemotional,  //(■» re-like  treatment,  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  tiiat  larger  and  more  passionate  style 
wliiidi  would  lia\-e  l>een  adopted  by  a  painter  of 
tlie  Keinbrandt  circle,  he  has  brought  it  well  within 
bis  own   means. 

I'.y  Tliomas  Wyek  is  a  iKnnhoclndli-  witii  ]iea.sanls 
of  the  South  ))laying  cards  and  carousing,  charac- 
terised by  the  sliarp  liglits  which  render  his  work 
so  easily  distinguishable. 

To  Cabriel  Metsu  is  attributed  an  "  Intirior," 
with  a  young  man  seated  at  a  table,  wliieii  I  am 
unable  unreservedly  to  accept  as  his.  Another 
•  interior,"  with  lioors  carousing,  formerly  given  to 
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AtlriiUi  van  Ostade,  is  now,  I  kiiuw  nuL  on  Nvluit 
authority,  transferred  to  Van  Miet :  it  appears  to 
me  to  resemble  the  work  of  Pieter  de  ]51oot.  Here 
is  a  first-rate  exaiii'ile  of  Jan  Pavidz  de  Heeni,  the 


OLU    WOMAN-    PEELING    APPLES. 
{I'l-tiin  the  Paiiiliiinbxidfnud  Ilmt  ) 

must  (■Dnsuuuiiate  of  the  eider  Netherlandish  ildwer- 
jiainters,  as  -Jaii  van  Hnysum  and  IJaclirl  Kiiysih 
were  the  most  aecomplished  of  a  consideiaMy  later 
generation.  This  admirable  pieee  shows,  painted  in 
the  master's  l)est  style  and  willi  Ids  eharacteristie 
brillianey  of  loeal  colou!-  and  crisp  perfeetiun,  a 
hiii,'i'  ;,'arland  of  roses,  peonies,  plums,  cheiries, 
oranges,  figs  sliced  in  half  .so  as  to  reveal  tlie  delicate 
l)ulp  inside,  and  grapes  tied  at  either  extrennty  by  a 
bow  of  azure  satin,  tlie  liright  cool  tint  of  winch 
greatly  enlivens  tlie  iiarmony  of  tlie  whole,  liv 
Jacob   Eillig — anoijicr   Dutchman   not    to   lie   fuund 


in  the  Amsterdam  catalogue  —  is  a  sobei-hued, 
skilfully  painted  still-life  piece,  the  chief  elements 
of  which  are  a  group  of  silver  ri\'ei-fish  and  a 
brass-lined  kitchen  utensil.  Two  admirable  examples 
I  if  Jan  van  Os,  the  founder, 
and  liy  far  the  finest  painter, 
of  I  he  numerous  family  of  that 
name,  are  the  two  pieces  from 
Ihc  Dudley  (■ollectiiin,  with 
gnuips  uf  ilowcrs  and  fnul. 
They  show  the  artist  a  success- 
ful follower  I  if  \\\\\  Huysum, 
wliile  twd  similar  decorative 
perfiirniances,  ]iainted  by  a 
younger  mendier  uf  the  \;n\ 
( )s  family,  wlm  jiractised  his 
art  far  intn  tlie  ]iresent  cen- 
tury, serve  tn  illustrate  tlie 
decadence  of  this  peculiaily 
Xetherlandish  art, 

lieferenee  ni.iy  further  be 
made  to  an  elalmrate  "  Fair 
Scene,"  wliicli  i.s  a  genuine 
pruduetiiiu  uf  Karel  dil  Jardin's 
brush,  and  tn  an  unusually 
laellnw  and  cliaruung  example 
iif  ill;'  landscape  art  of  An- 
tiinie  Watei-liiii,  a  painter  of 
considerable  celebrity  in  his 
own  time,  and  even  better 
known  liy  Ins  etchings  and 
drawings  than  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  brush.  The 
picture  is  the  more  welcome 
here  because  the  collection 
at  present  includes,  with  the 
exception  of  one  Cnyp.  no 
speeinieii  of  the  greater  land- 
scape art   of   Holland. 

I  b,i\'e  already  hinted  that 
the  chief  riches  of  the  JMonk's 
^lanor  collection — those  which 
already  entitle  it  to  take  a 
special  place  among  English 
consist  of  paintings  of  the  Engli.sh 
Here,  while  Sir  Joshua  IJeynolds,  Gains- 
borough, llonuiey,  and  Hojjpner  are  rejiresented 
pvuv  Id  forme,  ■.md  Turner  by  at  least  two  superlative 
examples,  the  symjiathies  of  the  collector  are  evi- 
dently with  Mr.  Watts,  with  h'ossetti,  with  Mv.  K. 
Burne-Jones,  many  of  whose  most  famous  works  he 
possesses  and  cherishes.  I'ait  to  the  descriptiiai  of 
these,  as  of  tlie  remaining  works  of  the  Engli.sh 
.sciiool,  and  the  few  but  ciioice  examples  of  modern 
Contini'ntal  ait,  I  nuist  adtlress  myself  in  my 
succeediiiLr  notices. 
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GREZ. 


r.Y  i;.  A.  M. 

IT  is  liy  no  means  my  object  to  descrilic  tin-  life 
of  the  French  painting  colonies  where  mme  li  an 
lialf  of   tlie   ideals   of  tlie   nineteenth  cenlmy    have 

hccll    hatrlii'd.       ImiuHsIi    JiiMiple    Wuldd    cnildenin    tlie 

manners  witlimil  iindeistanding  the  ([Ualilies  or 
sympathising-  witli  the  purposes  of  svicli  a  society. 
A  whole  theni y  nt'  life  wnuld  he  necessary  before  I 
I'ludd  venl\ire  lii  be  honest  :  and  honesty  was  virtni' 
in  liaise  places.  Jlypocrisy  scarcely  recommended 
its.^lf  to  men  whose  mental  wmk  lay  in  faeinti'  llieir 
(jwn  impre.ssions  of  things  and  accepting  their  cuu- 
sequences  in  art.  ]\Iany  writers  could  tell  you  thai 
they  found  those  colonies  as  fitted  for  the  .study  nl' 
the  human  heart  as  for  that  of  trees  and  rocks.  Vou 
saw  the  very  bones  and  nniscles  of  the  pa.ssions  laid 
Ijare.  Ihit  such  anatomy  disgusts  the  true  English- 
man. He  dislikes  this  want  of  reserve  no  less  lliaii 
the    old    woman   who   said:   ■■  Don't   tell   Mdvy    .lane 


.STEVENSON. 

about  her  inside — it  does  her  no  good:  besides, 
it's  r\ide."  'I'his  is  iliy  excuse  for  iioi  writing  in 
a  iiojiular  magazine  the  account  of  a  life  so  \'er\- 
(lilfeiviit  from  any  other.  1  laiiiiof  explain  the 
politics  of  a  colony,  nor  tell  how,  as  (in-/,  ro.se, 
Harbizon  declined,  and  became  a  place  where  dia- 
monds glinlt'd  among  blouses  and  tlie  cnhu/iii  was 
seen  in  his  glory.  Sueli  a  lurid  sun.set  ushers  in  the 
night  of  the  (alter  wnM;  the  artist  fades,  and  out 
eomes    an    inniuih'iable    liusi    of   twinkling   tourists. 

Hitting     jiasl     with     guide-l k^;     and     ready    silver 

in  their  hands.  Colonies  arise  in  a  village  remote 
ficim  the  sopliistiealion  of  the  "  iiici.-nin.  Iioinyivise." 
Knglisli  villages  are  almost  always  under  paternal 
go\einment.  They  hang  on  to  a  town,  a  big  house, 
an  industry,  or  something  worse.  Tlie  real  liaiiilet 
in  iM-ance  is  simply  a  group  of  sniall  euUivatois 
whose   houses   are  collected   in   a   centre,  instead  of 
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dotting  a  countryside.  They  are  governed  by  "  les 
2)1  us  i)it])uses " — those  who  pay  the  most  taxes. 
The  artist  of  tiie  earlier  part  of  the  century  had  few 
wants  and  was  easily  pleased,  except  professionally. 


went  to  Barbizon.  Grez  looks  as  if  it  had  crept 
down  from  the  forest  upland,  drawing  a  long  tail  of 
tall  poplai's  after  it  across  a  mile  or  two  of  rolling 
plain  till  it  finally  settled  in  a  hollow  by  the  sluggish 


THE     (  ULIU  H      \Mi     I  \MLh,     (.hh/ 
(Drain,  hi  Knicst  Partim.) 


IniiHising  neither  in  dress,  conversatinn,  nor  manners, 
the  painter  soon  propitiated  the  peasant  at  the 
blacksmith's  or  the  carpenter's,  at  the  inn  and  the 
village  fete.s.  Profit,  too,  attended  the  sojourn  of  the 
stranger,  who  was  shaved,  dressed,  and  supplied  with 
picture-cases,  stretchers,  easels,  and  other  necessaries. 
Customs  went  on  as  usual,  without  grandeur  or 
formality.  Anything  like  a  duty  or  a  bore  the 
denizens  dodged  with  the  instinctive  zeal  with  which 
game  avoids  the  hunter.  The  bonds  and  the  cir- 
cumspection of  society  kill  enjoyment  of  Nature 
and  aptitude  for  landscape  art.  For  the  intolerable 
jiastime  duties  of  town  life  which  were  made  to 
create  work  and  amusement  for  people  in  society, 
there  is  no  rdoiu  in  a  life  already  well  stocked 
with  botli. 

Colonies  have  ,'5prung  up  on  various  .soils — in  the 
forest,  on  the  Seine,  and  by  the  sea.  Crez  is  one  of 
the  les.ser  dependencies  of  Funtainebleau.  Barbizon 
aiul  Marlotte  are  the  greatest,  though  it  was  reported 
that  the  men  of  18."50  favoureil  Grez  before  Bousseau 


stream  that  drains  the  (iatinais.  But  for  a  scjuarc 
in  the  middle  and  a  stray  house  or  two,  the  village 
consists  of  a  single  street,  a  strand  running  along  the 
Loing — a  ri\er  about  as  large  as  the  Cam.  (^Id 
gardens  run  down  to  the  water,  and  give  each  liduse 
its  j)ort  or  marine  approach.  Fronting  the  street,  of 
course,  all  is  stern  stone,  liare  gable-ends,  and  lug 
yard-doors.  As  in  the  East,  all  the  life  and  amenity 
lie  behind  in  the  large  courtyards  and  ample  old 
terraced  gardens.  Tradition  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
are  all  that  .speak  of  a  former  existence  greater  and 
busier  than  the  present.  Grez,  once  a  large  forti- 
fii'd  ]ilare,  fell  long  ago  before  the  English.  Tlie 
})easant  admits  old  history,  but  all  remains  of  it  are 
of  one  convenient  date,  "  //  //  "  Imii/friDjis:'  At 
Yernon,  however,  a  man  was  moie  exiilicit  when  he 
adjudged  a   ruin    to  the    English   Wars,  "((/^r  timjis 

As  a  painting  colimy,  (!rez  has  hardly  escaped 
vicissitude.  Corot  and  tlmse  of  his  day  fre(|uented 
tlie   i)lare.     Tlien   it   fell  into  disuse,  iir  was  visited 
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for  a  season  of  tranquillity  liy  one  of  the  natural 
hermits  who  Hed  from  tiie  seclusion  of  Barliizon 
or  Marlotte  U>  hrocjil  forty. days  iu  the  wilderness 
of  Chailly,  Fiiuu  hard,  Eecloses,  Montigny,  or  Grez. 
When  1  liist  knew  Grez,  the  Chevalier  G.  I'alizzi, 
one  of  the  nld  men  of  IS.'iO,  lived  in  a  pavilion 
on  the  terrace  of  the  ancient  inn  garden.  He 
was  the  patriarch  of  the  place,  and  much  visited 
by  men  of  letters  and  painters.  Himself  no  mean 
painter,  and  a  man  of  age  and  distinction,  lie  was  yet 
the  most  genial  comrade  you  could  wish.  Entirely 
free,  like  most  French  painters,  from  stiffness  and 
any  affectation  of  superiority,  he  placed  his  wit,  his 
knowledge  of  life,  and  his  advice  on  art  at  tlie  service 


dvauglit  that  scarcely  excites  hut  never  cloys, 
liound  iiini  were  a  few  middlr-iigi'd  ]>ainters — 
"  sncjozers,"  wc  used  to  call  tiiem — people  wlm 
tinkered  at  little  pictures  from  Nature,  ueillier 
studying  their  imi)ressions  sincerely  nor  making  art 
l)oldly,  hut  falling  between  two  stools  with  a  certain 
old-fashioned  grace.  To  avoid  tiiis  sprawl  before 
Nature  seems  to  me  one  of  the  olijects  of  latei'  art. 
Parties  of  painters  often  came  to  Grez,  from 
Barbizon  or  elsewhere,  to  pass  two  or  three  days  in 
tranquil  festivity.  A  knot  of  men,  chiefly  Englisli, 
intending  to  stay  a  couple  of  days,  settled  down 
liermanently,  and  tlie  af^xcrolr^  of  the  (jM  inn 
bei:au    to    eliiik    to    the    tune    of   a    new   life.      'I'iie 


{Diaicn  bij  Knicst  Partwi.) 


if  the  youngest  and  most  oUscure  beginners,    llohust     colony  became  mainly  foreign — Englisli,  American, 


ill  tiguiv,  with  wide-to,s.sed  white  iiair,  large-faced, 
full  of  iiunioiir  and  line  smiles,  he  reminded  nie  of 
Corot,  witii  wlioin  lie  liad  been  much  associated  in 
the  past.  Though  a  great  talker,  his  conver.sitioii 
was  not  what  is  called  stimulating.  We  liear  of 
talk  that  effervesces  like  chamiiagne,  or  warms  like 
Burgundy.  His  rather  spouted  perennially,  like 
clear    spring    water — a     sparkling    and     refieshing 


Swedisli,  SjianLsh,  Italian,  liussian,  but  very  slightly 
Fieiiili.  .\iuoiigst  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  Enfield, 
o'Meaia,  W.  II.  Low,  r.loomer,  Jameson;  and,  later, 
1'..  llaiiison,  Eiiie.-<t  Tarton,  .1.  M.  Swan,  Edwin 
l-;ilis,  William  Stott,  and  Alexander  Harri.son.  I 
nieiitioii  painters,  but  our  society  was  not  williout 
aicliitecls,  .sculptors,  writers,  and  a  singer  or  two. 
I'resentlv  Grez  overtlowed,  the  old  house  fell  down, 
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a  largei' one  was  built,  and  a  new  inn  nin'ncil.     The 
fame    of  the    ])l;u'o   became  bvnitcil  abroail  ;   il  wa.s 


transition — this  protestantism,  so  to  speak — was 
too  often  regarded  as  the  proper  frame  of  mind  of 
tlie  artist.  At  Barbizon  it  was  especially  dilticult 
to  get  away  i'limi  the  uld  men  win)  had  made  it 
their  own,  and  yet  do  anything  like  art.  Forest 
interior  composes  witli  difficulty  otherwise  than  as 
lloussean,  Diaz,  and  Courbet  imagined  it.  Even 
nowadays,  when  Impressionistic  art  is  better  under- 
stood than  Eomantie,  the  "('^();'.s-&()/s"  reliels  against 
modern  treatment.  Shut  in,  full  ul'  forms,  lit  in 
(ine  way,  deprived  of  sky,  of  space,  of  air,  of  the 
effect  I  if  large  simple  planes,  it  was  no  fitting 
nursery  for  the  new  school  of  painters.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  with  the  large  horizons  of  the 
sea  nnder  Boudin  and  Bntin,  and  the  blue  hills  and 
water  of  the  Seine  under  Manet,  that  the  later  art 
developed ;  while  men  drowsed  beneath  the  canopies 
of  the  forest  in  Barbizon  and  Marlotte,  or  wore 
Millet's  spectacles  on  the  plain  of  Chailly,  already 
Manet  had  changed   the  face  of  painting.     Early  in 


TilK   CROSS.    GREZ. 
(Il.aifii  In/   Knirxl  I'arluii.) 

spoken  of  in  American  papers.  Then  it  mider- 
went  further  change,  as  might  be  expected. 
People  rim  after  a  thing  for  its  strangeness, 
and  so  make  it  common;  after  a  seaside  place 
for  its  beauty  and  .solitude,  and  so  get  a  watering- 
place  with  its  villas  and  a  pier:  after  a  man  for 
ins  sini])licity,  and  so  flatter  him  into  a  bad  imi- 
tation of  tliemselves.  Grez  remains  in  this  phase 
— it  is  "  not  bad,  but  different."  I  speak  from  hear- 
say :  it  is  fourteen  years  since  I  saw  the  place. 

As  the  Empire  ftll,  a  change  was  imminent 
in  art.  The  so-eallcil  lldniantic  School  was 
scarcely  possible  to  younger  painters:  Troyon 
and  Iionsseau  were  dead  and  canonised:  Courbet, 
Millet,  L'orot,  Diaz,  .Tacipie,  Dupre,  were  old  men 
who.se  works  were  beconir  wcll-knuwn  IdMiiulas 
for  expressing  certain  I'mminns  abniii  Xalure. 
It  appeared  nerveless  in  a  man  Id  repeal  the 
reciird  of  anotlier's  feelings  while  the  very 
Nature  in  which  he  dwelt  pnnniited  thoughts 
of  a  dilVerent  kind.  Tlie  terms  "  r/iir;'  '-/iirlh;" 
" jmxtirhe"  were  used  in  di.sdain  nf  tlie  work  nf 
tliose  who  took  a  short  oit  to  art  i>ver  the  groinid 
of     1830.     So    far    SI)    well,    but    this    attitude    of 
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Barbizon  was  deserted  for  places  with  water,  build- 
ings, lioats,  coloured  costumes — places  tliat  ottered 
definite  planes  to  the  eye. 

Grez  was  a  half-way  between  the  forest  and 
tile  Seine.  Lodged  on  a  tributary  with  less  formal 
banks    tban    the    big    river,  it    showed    a    greater 


former  favourite  haunt,  supplies  some  illustrations 

(if  the  character  of  the  scenery.  You  may  see, 
amongst  other  things,  a  view  of  tlie  famous  In'idge 
which  has  appeared  in  every  large  exhibition  for 
the  past  tliirty  years.  Undoubtedly  this  jilacr, 
and    the    ideals    fostered    there,    iia\e    con.siderahly 


MOONLICUT    OX    TllK    I'l.AlX,    CUKZ. 
(Draivn  bij  JiniesI  I'artmi.) 


variety  of  view  in  a  small  lengtii,  slenderer  ami 
more  elegant  tree-form.s,  but  narrower  horizons  and 
less  evident  construction  in  thi'  distance.  Corot 
seemed  to  lie  the  genius  of  the  place.  His  spirit 
of  grace    hung   idiout    tlie    slim    supiih'    stems,   the 

bowery   loliage,   ihe  sha(h'd   | is,   the    hiug  gi'a.sses, 

the  waving  reeds,  and  all  thi'  cloudy  \-a porous 
growths  of  river-banks,  swamps,  imd  tields.  Mr. 
Ernest    I'arton,   who  has  ne\<'r   i|tutc    deserted    Ins 


inlbieneed  .\ng]o-Sa\on  art.  TJai'bizon,  ^larlotte, 
and  Cetnay  remained  Fveneli,  while  the  colonics  of 
Ihittany  and  tliat  of  Grez  liccame  lilled  with 
Anglo-Saxons.  As  to  the  Scandinavians,  everyone 
knows  lio\v  ardently  and  with  what  successful  daring 
they  ha\e  worked  on  Ficneh  principle.';.  They  f  re - 
(piented  more  or  less  every  place.  I  can  remember 
Kroyer  at  Cernay,  where  I  think  he  painted  his 
first  successful  picture,     lint  long  before  his    date 
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there  was  Tlills,  wlm  died  :i  prey  to  tlu"  cxliausting  having  ailopted  white,  went  tn  Nature  to  find  an 
eix^erness  of  the  tnu>  Xorthfiii  iiiiiid.  He  never  apolooy  for  his  practire'.  Sueh  an  attitude  of 
passed  tln-ounh    the   stage   of  photugraiiliie  realism,      mind,   common   enoiiuh    now,  was  rare  twmty  years 


(Uniin,  In/  Erif-sl  rart,„i.) 


Jlr  \tv\vr  forgot  art  in  Xature,  always  counting  with 
a  palette  and  canvas,  and  renienihering  keys  of 
colour,  modelling,  and  composition.  At  Barhizon  I 
knew  him,  and  wondered  at  him  as  one  who  buried 
his  pii'ture  in  hitumeii  and  himself  in  tlie  depths  of 
the  forest.  Then  I  saw  him  one  day  at  (Irez:  from 
afar  his  canvas  attracted  me  no  le.ss  than  his  point 
of  view.  The  first  was  white,  the  second  was  a  liill- 
top.  To  my  expressions  of  surprise  he  answered.  "  I 
have  experimented  all  winter  in  the  studio  with 
white."  Having  thought  of  gravity,  Newton's 
labours  began   when  he  would   i)rove  it.     So  Hills, 


ago,  when  all  pursuit  of  style  wa'^  sus]iicious  as 
insincerity  and  disrespect  to  Nature.  ( )f  eomse,  I 
speak  of  the  many:  it  has  been  the  merit  of  the  few 
to  have  seen  all  along  that  mere  love  of  Nature 
need  not  imply  love  of  art.  Very  often  the  lover 
of  Nature  rebels  against  the  narrow  lixed  point  of 
\iew.  the  depressing  scale  of  values,  tlie  apparent 
liamlliiiL;',  the  suppression  of  detail,  tiie  translation 
<if  liglu.  into  colour,  and  so  forth,  so  nei'e.s.siry  to 
tlie  lover  of  art.  l"i\e  or  six  great  men  have  seen 
in  Impressionism  a  natural  excuse  for  style  and 
the  cult  of  beautv  on  the  Hat. 
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A    FEENCH    VIEW    OF    GOTHIC    AECHITECTURE.- 

Hy    ItEniX.U.I)    III.OMFIELI). 


M.' 


COIUIOYER  undertakes  in  a  liiimlbook  of 
snnie  380  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  to  give 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  Gotliic  architecture,  and  he  does  not  diminish  the 
burden  of  ids  enterprise  by  starting  with  a  very 
bold  theory.  It  has  been  generally  sujjposed  that 
Gothic  architecture,  which  is  the  architecture  of 
distributed  weights  and  the  equilibrium  of  forces, 
sprang  from  the  intersection  of  the  Roman  vaults 
which  suggested  the  diagonal  rib,  and  ultimately 
tlie  system  of  tilling  in  the  vaulting  on  a  skeleton 
of  groining  ribs.  M.  Corroyer  maintains,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Gothic  architecture  developed  out 
of  the  cupola  and  its  pendentive,  and  that  we  are 
to  tind  in  the  Church  of  St.  Front  at  Perigueux, 
and  the  half-dozen  Aqnitaine  churches  that  were 
built  on  their  model,  the  real  source  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  idea  which  inspired  this  con- 
struction was  that  of  concentrating  the  tln-ust  of 
tlie  vault  ujion  four  points  of  support  :  this  was 
done  by  means  of  pendentives;  and  when  the  Aqui- 
taine  architects  had  learnt  to  look  upon  the  penden- 
tive as  a  segment  of  an  arch,  they  took  tlie  next 
step  forward  by  completing  the  arch,  and  thereby 
produced  the  intersecting  rib.  Having  laid  down 
this  position,  M.  Corroyer  returns  to  the  ordinary 
view  of  the  development  of  Gothic,  points  out 
how  the  thrust  of  the  vault  necessitated  Inittresscs, 
and  how  from  the  single  nave  grew  the  nave  with 
side  aisles,  how  the  nave  was  heightened  in  order 
to  get  light  above  the  aisles,  the  flying  buttress 
invented  in  order  to  avoid  interference  with  the 
light,  and  so  develops  the  well-known  story  of  the 
gradual  elaboration  of  the  system  of  vaulting  by 
equipoise,  which  ultimately  reduced  a  church  to 
a  skeleton  of  stone  with  glass  walls,  and  Ird  to 
the  extinction  of  Gothic  architecture  by  simjilc 
inanition.  The  sequence,  according  to  M.  Corroyer, 
is  from  Aquitaine  to  Anjou,  and  thence  to  the  He 
de  France.  As  for  the  Gothic  architecture  of  other 
countries,  it  is  sunnnarily  dismissed  as  a  matter  of 
little  account,  being  no  more  than  a  feeble  rcllcction 
of  French  art. 

The  boldness  of  ;\I.  Corroyers  asserlion.s,  and  tlie 
inadequacy  of  his  evidence,  are  eipially  astonishing 
— perhaps  they  are  cause  and  efVect.  His  main 
position  is  disproved  alike  by  documentary  evidence 
and  the  evidence  of  the  buildings  themselves.  He 
contends  tliat  tlie  intersecting  rib  was  derived  from 
the   pendentive  and   the    cupola   on  the  ground  t)f 

*  "Gothic  Architecture.''  By  E.  Corroyer.  Translation 
edited  by  Walter  Armstrong,  M.A.     (Seeley  and  Co.,  London.) 


their  identity  of  function,  and  that  the  honour  of 
this  discovery  belongs  to  the  builders  of  Aquitaine. 
As  to  the  identity  of  function,  as  \L  Camille 
Eidart  has  pointed  out  in  an  able  review  of  the 
book,  the  weight  of  the  spandrels  of  the  cupola 
nnght  also  be  transferred  to  the  points  of  support 
by  corbels;  yet  I\I.  Corroyer  would  hardly  argue  in 
such  a  ca.se  that  the  intersecting  arch  wns  derixed 
from  coi'bels. 

Moreover,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that,  the 
pendentive  was  not  considered  as  the  .section  of 
an  arch,  but  as  the  section  of  a  second  and  lower 
cupola.  The  evidence  of  dates  is  still  more  damag- 
ing. ]\I.  Corroyer  gi\'es  no  dates — perhaps  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  they  spoil  his  theory.  For 
instance,  he  assumes  the  cupola  of  St.  Front  to  be 
eleventh  century  work,  whereas  it  is  pretty  well 
proved  that  the  cupola  was  built  after  1120.  Again, 
lie  as.serts  that  the  architects  of  the  He  de  France 
took  their  ideas  from  the  Angevins,  more  especially 
from  the  Churches  of  Angers,  Laval,  and  Poitier.s. 
It  is  proved  by  documentary  evidence  that  the 
Church  of  Angers  was  not  liegun  till  11  oO,  Laval 
was  copied  from  Angers,  and  the  probal)le  date  of 
Poitiers  is  about  IIGO.  Anyhow,  the  date  of  Angers 
is  1150,  whereas  the  choir  of  St.  Denis  was  conse- 
crated in  1144,  six  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
work  on  which  it  is  suppo.sed  to  have  been  niinlelled. 
This  is  unfortunate  for  M.  Corroyer's  theory. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  in  his  editorial  note,  wurns 
his  readers  against  the  complete  Cliauvinism  of 
yi.  Corroyer's  attitude.  Everything,  according  to 
M.  Corroyer,  comes  from  Fj-ance ;  the  greater  part 
of  Lincoln  was  designed  and  executed  by  French- 
men (here  he  is  in  direct  opposition  to  his  master, 
Viollet-le-Duc);  Se\  ille,  Toledo,  Barcelona  and 
Burgos,  Milan  and  Sienna,  the  cathedrals  of  lielgium, 
even  the  Norse  churches,  all  alike  owe  their  insj)ira- 
tion  to  France.  This  scut  of  thing  stultifies  itself. 
If  tiie  Cathedral  of  Burgos  is  inspired  by  France,  it 
is  amazing  to  suppose  tliat  of  Lincoln  can  also  be, 
for  the  two  are  as  dillcrcnt  as  St.  Paul's  and  the 
(Ireat   Pyramid. 

The  aeeounl  of  nnlitarv  architecture  is  more 
satisfaelory,  though,  as  usual,  alnio.st  entirely  con- 
lined  to  French  examples  :  and  liie  general  impression 
left  by  tlie  IxMik,  th( nigh  it  is  very  readable,  is  tiiat 
it  is  an  inadequate  and  hasty  account  of  a  very  large 
subject — a  subject,  nua-eover,  which  is  too  familiar  to 
students  and  travellers  to  admit  of  such  a  iiasly 
treatment.  Tlie  book  has  been  well  translated  by 
Miss  Simonds. 
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BY  tlu. 
has 
exponents, 


ik'Mtli  ipf  Mr.  Albert  Jlooro,  English  art      lieail    of    this    article    one    of    the    iiio.st    iiiiportaut 
heeu  ile])rived  of  one  of  its  most  original      nf  tiie  picture.s  conipri.sed  in  it. 

Aili)pting   a   stylo   that   appealed    only  On  this  and  the  opposite  pages  are  represented 

to  tlie  few,  lie  per- 
severed   in    it   witli 

nntiring     devotion, 

])roducing     work 

wliicli  is  almost  nn- 

1 1  [ualled  fordelieaey 

"if  colour  and  deco- 

liitive  effect.    As  we 

1  veorded  lastmontli, 

ill  connection  with 

the  decease  of   his 

ildest      hrothei-, 

Ivlwin    ]\Io(>re,    lie 

Krlonged  to  an   es- 

srnlially        arListir 

family.       I'lorn     in 

York  on  Septemher 

4,  1841,  he  studied 

for    his    profession 

ill  London  at  the 
Lingluun  life-cla.sses,  and  from  IHGll  lie  was  a 
regular  e.xhihitur  at  the  Academy,  and,  until  its 
untimely  end,  at  the  (Irosvenor  (Jallery.  For  a  full 
review  of  his  life  and  work  we  must  refer  th 
reader  to  TllE  Macazixe  of  AltT  for  l.SSo. 

The  gift  of  Sir  John  (lilhert,  li.A.,  of  his  works 
to  tiie  Hirmingham  Art  Gallery  has  heen  already 
refeiTed   to   in   our  pages.     \\'e   repmiluce   at   the  (c./  .u.  vctobn,.   Amirdrd  the  i\ 
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the  works  which  have  gained  the  Grands  Prix  ilc 

Rome  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.      The  suliject 

for  painting  was  "  Samson    at    the  ]\Iill,"    and  tlic 

first    prize    was 

awarded    to    ]M. 

Maurice      TIr'm)- 

dore  Mitrecey. 

The    artist    was 

born  at  I'aris  in 

1869,  and  studii'd 

inider    Lefebvre, 

Thirion,  and  Tony 

Robert  -  Fleury. 

In  sculpture  the 

subject  was  "The 

Golden     Age," 

and    the    award 

was  made  ti)  ]\I. 

Octobre,  a  piipil 

of  MM.  Caveliev 

and       Ciauthii'r. 

He   is   a    nati\'e 

of      Angles-sur- 

Angliu,  and  was 

liorn     in     LSGcS. 

In     aveliitecture 

the  prize  was  carried  off  by  M.  Cliaussemiche. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  Greek  section  at 
the  British  Museum  is  the  beautiful  vase  of  which 
a  reproduction  appears  on  \\  'i(S.  It  is  of  about 
the  same  date  as  the  Parthenon  frieze,  and  is  a 
magnificent    example    of    the    ceramic   art    of    the 


Garl  ^luller,  of  Diisseldorf,  the  celebrated  painter 
of  religious  subjects.  Born  at  Darmstadt  in  1818, 
he    studied    under    his    father    and    afterwards    at 

the  Academy  of 
1  )usseldorf  under 
I'rofessor  Sohn. 
After  visiting 
Italy  lie  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the 
age  of  forty,  to 
tlie  profes.sorship 
at  the  academy 
whi'r(>  111'  had 
studied.  His 
Wdiks  are  well 
known  by  means 
of  engravings, 
one  of  the  limst 
popular  being 
the  "  Aniiuncia- 
liou,"  wliicli 
hangs  in  the 
Gallery  at  Diis- 
seldorf. He  has 
exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy, 
having  two  iiictures  there  in  1876 — "  The  Virgin 
ami  Chilli  I'.cfore  a  Grotto"  and  "The  Virgin, 
Infant  Christ,  and  St.  Joseph  with  an  Angel." 
Tlie  Clniicb  of  St.  Apollinaris  at  Remagen  con- 
tains a  series  of  frescoes  from  his  brush. 

Another  well-known  artist  who  has  recently  died 
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sAlliy.NAi.    iii:s    siirn.Tl-..s 
Airanlal  llii-  I'rix  lie  Itniiii; 


period.  The  lecythus  is  of  most  graceful  propor- 
tion.s,  and  bears  upon  its  surface  a  representation 
of  a  tumulus,  on  each  side  of  which  stands  the 
figure  of  a  youth. 

■\Ve    have    to    record    the    death    of    Professor 


is  ]\I.  Adolphe  V\on,  a  painter  of  those  gigantic 
battle-scenes  so  iksir  to  the  patriotic  Frenchman. 
Born  at  Esehwiller  in  1817,  he  was  destined  for  a 
clerkship  under  the  Government ;  but  at  twenty- 
two  vears  of  age  he  decided  for   art   and    entered 
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tlic  studio  of  Paul  Dt'laroclie.  He  cxliibited  at  Uie  afterwards  "  The  Battle  of  Magenta."  A  collection 
Siilon  for  tlie  first  time  in  1842  with  a  jiortrait  of  his  works  was  Imng  in  the  great  exhil)ition  of 
of    Mdnie.    Anceliit.       Tiic    next    year    he    went    to      1867,  and  secured  him  the  oliieersiiii)  (if  tlie  Legion 


liussia,  anil  gained  attentinn 
at  succeeding  Salons  with  his 
jtictures  of  the  Napoleonic 
campaigns  in  liussia,  recei\- 
ing  the,  rihlion  of  tlie  Legion 
of  Htinonr  for  "  JIarshal  Ney 
Supporting  the  Ilear-Guard," 
which,  together  witli  several 
others  of  Ins 
pictures,  are 
treasured  in  the 
IJattle  Ciallery 
at  Versailles.  II r 
wa.s  the  only 
artist  sent  otii- 
cially  to  tile 
Crimea  during 
the  great  war, 
and  was  awaided 
the  Meihiil/r 
triIiiiiiD'iir  for  his 
representation  of 
"  The  Cajiture  of 
the  JLilakhofC." 
Wlien  the  war 
broke  out  be- 
tween Fninee  and 
Austria  lie  was 
again  sent  as  the 
otlicial  artist,  and 
in  18G0  exhibited 
"The  Battle  of 
Solferino,"     and 
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(/•VoiH  a  J'hativ/raph  by  Chnlut,  Pam.) 

of  Honour.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  professor  to 
tlie  evening  classes  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  in 
1883  professor  at  the  Ecole 
rolytechnique,  in  the  place 
of  Leon  Cogniet.  One  of  his 
most  recent  efforts,  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  President 
('iiriiot,  is  now  at  Chicago. 

Tlie  colossal 
statue  of  .loan 
of  Arc,  wiiirh 
lias  recently  lieeii 
jilaced  in  posi- 
tion at  Cliinon, 
is  tlie  work  of 
:\1.  liouleau.  The 
statue  was  ex- 
biliiled  at  the 
('lianqis  Elysees 
for  some  time, 
and  ill  spile  of 
its  unileniable 
\igoiirand(iuaint 
spirit,  was  se- 
\rrcly  ciitiiised 
tor  ibc  im]ios- 
siblr  altitude  of 
both  horse  and 
ridrr,  as  well  as 
for  the  inaccu- 
racy of  several 
impoitant  de- 
tails. 
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THE    .MODEliN    PlCTUliKS.— I. 

Bv  CLArni',  I'liiiJ.ii's. 

■    liinted,    it    is    not    in    tlu 
.■iitinii-   the  Eimlish  seliinil  u 


iiiaiincr,   has  a  ('(n'taiii   tMiL;ai;iii;^'  cliaini,  and  shows 
that  clianu'tcristiu  vitality,   thai  Ininht   restlessness 


the    last   century    that    lies    the    ehief    strength    t,( 
the  Huston  collection. 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  an'  f;iven  an  anony- 
mous  "Portrait  of  a  (Jentlenian  "  and  a  soniewiiat 
heavily  painted  stuily,  "A  S](rite."  A  "  I'ortrail 
nf  a  Lady,"  for  whieii  llie  same  master  is  answer- 
alile.  is  tor  him  soniewlial  dry  in  texture.  Tiie 
"Sir  Ilichard  .Indvell,"  ni  ( ;ainsl»irough,  thouuli 
not   pieei.si'ly    a    pnnuiiient    example    of    his    finer 


(if  <..;ianee,  which  are  iieculiar  to  the  master.  A 
(laiiislHjnuiLih  pm  trail  seems  cm  ei[ual  terms  with 
I  lie  heholder,  returning  his  investigatin<r  ijlanee 
with  interest,  and  repres.sing,  as  one  finds  oneself 
imatiinin^,  an  iuten.se  desire  to  hurst  info  life  and 
mdvi'meiit. 

Here,  l(io.  are  to  he  fo\uid  a  "  I'nrtrait  i)f  a 
i,ady,"  heautiful,  if  hardly  in  liouiney's  liapi)ie.st 
vein;  a  "  Hiehanl  Brinsley  Sheridau,"  hy  Hoppuer; 
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anil  nil  aiionynious  portrait  of  tla-  Kiiglisli  sclmol 
ill  this  saiiii'  late  eigiitt't'iith-ci'iitury  ix-rioil,  siiow- 
iiiff  a  yoHiij;  j^L'iitkMiian,  wearing  a  plain  but  smart 
(lark-l>iiu'  coat,  sparingly  laeed  with  gold.  Tliis 
lias    the    attraetion    wliieli    is    sometimes    imparted 


THE    VIA    MALA. 

(f,o)ii  (/.,■  faintiiuj  by  Wlllia 


to  works  not  of  commanding  e.xeelleiieo,  hy  a 
tmnspareiit  sincerity  and  a  genuine  noiirfe  of 
concci)tion. 

All  important  Turner  is  the  lovely  rainhow- 
hued  study  in  oils,  'The  Falls  of  tlie  Clyde" 
— one  of  tlio.se  dazzling,  yet  for  .some  indefinable 
reu-son  infinitely  .sjid  dreams,  in  which  .seini-tians- 
pareiit  vaprdirs,  battling  with  the  sun's  rays,  are 
made  to  a.s.sume  tlio.sc  y)rismatir  hues  of  which 
the  master,  in  his  third  manner,  iiad  llie  nioiinpolv. 


The  present  example  is,  unlike  many  similar  works 
in  the  national  collection,  finely  preserved. 

Till!  same  vast  subjective  mode  of  conception, 
ill  wliicli  the  outward  aspects  of  Xature  are 
miiiUdated  so  as  to  lieeome  in  the  first  place 
.symbols  of  llie  over] lowering  passion 
of  tile  artist,  and  iu  a  secondary 
degree  only  transcripts  of  .scenes  as 
they  actually  strike  the  outward 
vision,  is  a])pareut  in  the  "  Heidel- 
berg," wliicli,  wiicn  it  formed  part 
iif  tlie  (^Miiltcr  ((illi  rtinn,  was  in 
line  lif  the  series  of  Turner  water- 
idldurs  lirought  together  by  tin- 
Royal  Academy  at  Burlington  Hou.se. 
This  .splendid  specimen  of  the  third 
manner  shows  picturesrjue  Heidel- 
lierg  transfigured  in  a  flood  of  amber 
sunset  light,  balanced  by  great  mas-ses 
of  blue  shadow ;  it  has  a  tragic 
solemnity ;  it  contains,  somehow,  an 
element  of  foreboding  and  super- 
natural awe,  which  are  altogether  in 
Turner's  own  strange  personality,  and 
in  no  degree  in  the  subject  it.self. 
With  this  drawing  may  be  mentioned, 
though  in  excellence  far  behind  it, 
two  others  from  the  same  biusli : 
"  I'lymouth  " — the  one  with  the  rain- 
bow— and  "  The  Lake  of  Thun  " — 
again,  fantastic,  lyrical  presentments 
of  subjects  which  in  other  hands 
might  easily  have  become  prosaic. 

The  great  jieriod  of  English  water- 
ciiliiur  painting  is  further  illustrated 
by  a    land.scape    from    the    bru.sh   of 
J)avid   Cox,   and    by   the  celebrated 
"  Eivaulx  Abbey  "  of  Copley  Fielding 
— also,  if   I   mistake   not,   from   the 
(.Juilter  collection.     It  has  become  a 
little  too  much   the    fa.^hion    of   late 
years     to     pooh-pooh     this     artist — 
most  unwarrantably  omitted  from  an 
historical   series  illustrating   F^nglish 
water-colours,    brought    together    a 
year  or  two  ago  at  the  Royal  .Vcademy. 
True,  his  eclecticism,  a  certain  cheapness  and  super- 
ficiality of  conception,  and  his  tardiness  in  evolving 
a   distinctixe    artistic    personality,    deprive   him   of 
the  right  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  fir.st  rank ;   yet 
in  technical  achievement,  in   fini.sh  and   decision  of 
execution,  be  must  be  allowed    to  stand   very  high 
indeed. 

Out  of  five  works  by  M'illiam  ^Ihller  I  may 
.select  two  important  land.scai)es  in  oils — "The  \'ia 
Mala"    and    "Tlie    Sphigcii     l'a<s,'    both    of    these 
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being  iUiiuiatLMl  and  diiiiiuiUc  in  C(uieeiit.i(in,  liniail 
if  somewhat  superficial  in  execulion ;  Imlli  licing 
enlivened  iiy  combats  of  armed  men,  romantic 
rather  than  rraificinhluhlr  or  composed  witli  any 
view  til  c(in\ince  tlie  beholder.  Here  we  ha\e, 
indeed,  a  Pennine,  if  by  no  means  the  very  highest 


(if  two  fanidus  works  of  (he  romantie  jieriod — the 
"Paolo  and  Francesca "  of  iVry  S(dietrer,  and  the 
"  jMifants  d'Edonai'd  "  of  Taid  Ilidaroeiie.  This 
version  of  Scheller's  once  so  popular  illustration 
of  the  most  moving  episode  in  tlie  liij'crno  .seems 
to  me  darker  in  tonality,  broader  in  e.Keculion  tiiau 


phase  of  romantieism,  ]ieriiaps  the  nearest  approach      llie    large    original,    or    originals — for    tliere  arc  at 
to  tlic   style  of  the  contemporaneous  mowment  in      least  two.      liy   tliose  wdio  love  to  have  dclineil   for 


AI!IA1>I.\N'     SUKl'HEUDS. 
(Fmm  llii-  I'nintiiiu  b;i  J'll'n  UiimU.) 


France.  T  must  not.  omit  to  mention  live  paint- 
ings by  EMmund  .bjhn  Niemann  (1813-1876),  a, 
Iand.scape-painter  represented  in  the  Sheep.shanks 
collection  at  South  Kensington,  as  w^ell  as  in  the 
national  collection  of  water-colours  there.  By  far 
the  best  of  these  are  two  views  of  Kichmond,  York- 
shire, of  wldeh  the  more  elaborate  is  of  its  kind 
a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  Here,  too,  is  to  be 
I'ound  \\\r  ".\icadian  Shepherds" — of  wdiich  a  rc- 
laiuhu-iion  appears  on  this  page — a  good  example 
(if  the  art  of  dobn  Einnell  in  its  fine)'  and  less 
mannered  pliase. 

Erench  art  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century 
is  represented  in  tlie  collection  by  but  few  exam- 
ples, among   these   being   small   original   reductions 


(licni  in  concrete  shape  llie  awl'ul  \  isjons  of  the 
jioet,  Si'berier's  version  has  long  been  aceepli'd  as 
tlie  detinitive  one;  and  though  the  painter  is 
now  comjdetely  demode,  his  "  I'aolo  and  Erance.sca," 
!ns  "  St.  ^Monica  with  St.  Augustine,"  and  his 
"Christ  \'anr|ui,shing  Satan,"  iiave  retained,  and 
jirobably  will  eontinue  to  retain,  tlu'ir  inliuence  in 
certain  ipiarters.  IMr.  Watts's  version  of  tlie  same 
episode  is  far  grander,  more  jioignant,  more  moving, 
yet  as  an  illustration  of  the  nnghty  subject  it 
has  never  taken  a  deep  hold  of  the  public.  The 
little  •'  Enfants  d'Edouard  "  is,  again,  a  reduced 
version  of,  rather  tliau  a  prcjiaratory  sketch  for, 
tlie  large  version,  wliicli  from  the  Luxenibom-g 
lias  passed  into   tlie   Louvre.     Tlie  luckless  sons  of 
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Kilwanl  lY.  nw  lii'iv  wen  in  tlir  'low-i  awailing 
ill  u'loiiin  iintl  foivhuding  tiie  dooiii  wiiiiii  is  so 
swiftly  to  cnvL-lup  llieni.  A  guuil  (.■xauiiile  lliis 
i.f  tlif  cokk'i-  and  more  deliheiale  side  of  roniaii- 
tieisni,    of     wliieli     Delaroeiic standing     midway 


between  Delsicroix  and  Ingres,  and  iiielining  more 
towards  the  latter  tlian  is  now  eunceded — was  tiie 
protagonist.  Tiie  iiiHneiiee  of  l)elaroclie  on  what 
niiglit  be  termed  ratlier  the  eostunie  art  tiian  tlie 
roniautie  art  of  tbe  eeiitury — on  that  of  France, 
of  lielgitini,  of  Uavaria,  and  (ierniany  generally, 
and  indeed  on  onr  own — lias  been  enormous,  and 
though  it  has  now  utterly  declined,  its  traces 
have  liy  no  means  been  entirely  eradicated,  even 
in    the    lunduclioiis    of    to-day.      It   is    he    and    not 


Delacroix  wlm  is  answeiaMc  (ov  the  stage  roman- 
ticism of  Lciuis  Gallait,  of  (_'ail  I'lkity  and  lii< 
following  in  tlie  ^Munich  school.  Still,  the  master 
to  whom  we  (iwc  the  great  Heinici/rlc  of  the  Ecole 
des  Dcaux-Arts,  and  canvases  of  such  dramatic 
import  us  the  masterly  "  ( 'liailcs 
1.  after  Sentence,"  in  the  gallery 
at  Bridgewatcr  House,  is  entitled 
to  sonietliing  better  than  tlie 
contemiJtuons  neglect  witli 
wliicli  it  is  to-day  the  fashion 
1(1  jiass  him  over,  especially  in 
jiis  own  ciiuiitrv. 

I  now  come  to  tlie  most 
substantial  section  of  the  lius- 
tun  collection — to  those  English 
pictures  which  give  their  own 
peculiar  colour  to  tlu-  wliole 
ciisi'/iiIJi.  A\'e  at  once  recognise 
the  collector  who  has,  like  some 
few  of  his  predeces.sors — like  the 
late  ]\Ir.  "Willuim  (iraham,  the 
late  'Mr.  Leyland,  like  ^Ir.  Eae 
of  Liverpool- — been  peculiarly 
touched  liy  the  English  art  of 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
in  its  most  litei-ary,  its  most 
romantic  and  Italianising  phase. 
Still,  love  of  the  art  of  ]iaintiii.u 
for  itself  is  indicated  by  tlu' 
circumstance  that  we  here  see 
Eossetti,  :\Ir.  AVatts,  and  Air. 
Burne-.Tones  as  painters  first, 
poets  afterwards  —  lepresented 
Ijy  works  in  which  force  of 
immediate  visual  im[)ressioii 
has  not  been  wholly  sacrificed 
in  favour  of  poetic  or  purely 
literal}'   im]joit. 

1  can  call  to  iiiind  no  liner 
scries  of  paintings  by  Air.  \\'atls 
than  the  present,  in  which  his 
jioctic  genius  stands  forth  in  all 
its  passionate  striving  after  the 
higher  triitii,  in  all  its  aideiil 
sympathy  with  humanity:  yet 
before  llie  ilidactic  moralist  had  somewhat  over- 
powered the  artist,  before  the  brush  clio.se  to  hesi- 
tate in  expressing  the  burning  thoughts,  the  always 
noble  though  not  always  pictorial  conceptions  of 
tlie  poet-painter. 

Air.  liuston  has  the  "  Hope,"  the  first  original 
of  this  exquisite  subject,  subtler  in  colour,  <is 
it  appears  to  me,  and  more  crisply  touched  in 
till'  white  dia]ilianous  draperies,  than  the  exam- 
ple  placed    by    the    master    himself    in    the    South 
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Keusingtiiu  ^Juscimi.  Thin  cveatiun,  with  all 
its  supreme  distinction,  is  marked  by  a  buanty 
which    is    one    rather  of  thought  than    of    pictmial 


Hdpc  appears  as  a  lovi'ly  genius,  who,  seated  on 
the  sunnuit  of  the  globe  and  enwrapped  by  the 
blue,  starlit  tirniauient,    still    strives  to  sound  her 


lUANC.V. 
(/•Vci(/i  Hit-  Pttintinu  bij  O.  F.   Watli^,  It.A.     Kinjraerd  bn  Juniiard.) 


realisation.  One  lan  iniagiuf  Mr.  Walls,  il  he 
had  the  teehniral  skill,  th.-  \vcird-i»i\ver  uf  llic 
singer,  expressing  his  high  and  original  ccmccp- 
tiou  more  eonipU-tely  through  the  nicdinni  nf  the 
Miltonic  or  "Wordswortiiian  sonnd  lliaii,  as  he 
has    iK're   done,   with   the    lirusli.      In    this   allegory 


niainiril  lyre,  to  which  but  a  single  string  re- 
mains; slu'  s(ainds  it  blindfold  and  worn  willi  woe, 
liut  not  yet  in  doubt  or  de.spair.  How  subtly  is 
here  snggesifd  that  overmastering  symi)atliy  with 
the  dolorous  yet — as  ]Mr.  Watts  would  teacli — not 
hopeless  struggles  of  lunnaiuty,  wliieli  will  periiaps 
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be  the  (listingiii.sliiiii,'  mark  of  tliis  century  to 
those  who  later  mi  limk  hack  ami  necessarily 
overlook  a  vaster  huri/.nu  tlian  \vc  can  now  com- 
mand. 

Tlie  true  jminter,  Iiowevcr.  is  reveali'd  in 
"The  Eve  of  I'cace,"  1o  my  tliinking  one  of  tlie 
artist's  completest  acliicNcmcnts.  The  outwardly 
simple  motive  is  this:  A  kni-lil  of  noble,  virile 
asoect — no  youth,  Inil  a  warrior  of  middle  age, 
with  dark  locks  sliot  witii  grey  —  stands  bare- 
iicaded,  wearing  o\er  his  chain-mail  a  surcoat  of 
warm  russet-brown.  Weai'ii'd  with  victory,  he  gazes 
sadly  down  at  tlie  helmet  of  burnished  steel, 
strangely  decked  willi  peacock's  fcatlicrs  (for  ])onip 
anil  vanity  ?),  whicii  ho  holds  in  liis  left  hand, 
while  his  right  grasps  a  sword  of  anlii|iic  design. 
He  counts  the  cost;  he  estimates  the  vanity  of 
war.  The  illumination  is  that  of  evening,  the 
liackground  one  of  sombre  large-leaved  foliage, 
broadly  indicated.  Here  ilr.  "Watts  has  bethought 
himself  above  all  of  his  l)eloved  Venetians,  and 
has  painted  what  is  in  the  first  jjlace  a  beautiful 
l)icture.  We  shall  not,  under  sucli  circumstances, 
(juarrel  with  him  if  lie  has  uuobtiusi\ely  suggested, 
to  those  who  may  choose  to  read,  a.  secondary 
and  less  oljvious  meaning,  wliicb  let  each  one 
unravel  for  himself  as  he  likes. 

,\  )iaintcr  i)ure  and  simple,  the  master  again 
appeals  in  the  beautiful  iiortrait-study  "  Bianca," 
the  inspiration  of  which  may  agaui  lie  traced  liack 
to  the  Venice  of  the  golden  time.  This  lovely 
blonde,  of  full  outline  and  sensuous  type,  faces  the 
spectator  clad  in  black  velvet,  with  white  lace  and 
white  aiguillettes ;  she  appropriately  holds  pink  and 
white  roses,  the  background  being  furnished  by  a 
green  curtain  partly  revealing  a  grey  and  cloudy 
horizon.  Bianca  reminds  us  of  the  lovely  donne  of 
Palma  Vecchio,  of  the  Bonifazio  group,  of  Cariani 
and  Paris  Bordone ;  and  yet  she  has  a  certain 
reticence,  a  certain  quite  ICnglish  charm  of  per- 
sonality which  agi'eeably  temjiers  the  fiill-blown 
splendour  of  her  beauty.  To  be  noted  also  is 
a  beautiful  "Hebe" — the  stuily  of  a  fair  woman 
with  averted  profile  and  ruddy  hair  Howing  over 
her  shoulilers,  and  just  an  indication  of  classical 
wliite  draperies — the  hands  being  somewhat  large 
and  inexpressive.  A  portrait  sketch,  "  Lady  Lil- 
ford,"  contains  an  echo  of  the  art  of  Konniey 
— no  eonnnon  thing  with  this  artist,  who  is  rarely 
in  .sympathy  with  the  eighteenth  century,  whether 
at  lionie  or  abroad. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to 
compositions  so  well  known  as  the  "  Love  and 
Life"  and  "Love  and  Death,"  of  which  .Mr.  Bnston 
pos.se.s.ses  reduced  versions  from  the  liand  of  the 
muster.     The  originals,  lent  by  :\Ii.   \\'aits  to  the 


nation,  hang  at  present  on  the  great  staircase  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  They  have,  more- 
over, been  seen  in  many  an  exhibition,  both  in 
the  east  and  west  of  London,  and,  in  the  present 
yea)-,  have  been  included  in  a  collection  of  the 
artist's  works  brought  together  at  the  ^Iimieh 
International  E.xhibition  of  Fine  Art.s.  The  series 
of  paintings  by  Mr.  Watts  is  appropriately  crowned 
by  his  own  portrait  painted  in  LSGT,  and  signed 
in  red  letters  on  a  sombre  ground.  This  ditl'ers 
altogether  in  design  from  tlic  likeness  executed  for 
the  Painters'  (Jallery  at  the  Utfizi ;  it  represents 
the  artist  with  a  dark  beard  shot  witli  silver, 
wearing  a  vest  of  his  fa\-ourite  brown  and  a  soft 
lilack  hat:  the  background  is  of  brown  wainseol- 
iiig,  with  an  opening  showing  a  peep  of   lilue. 

Dante  Ciabriel  Possetti's  art  is  shown  in  three 
important  examples  of  his  later  style,  all  of  them 
well  known  to  the  group  of  Possetti-worshippeis 
in  particular,  and  to  the  art-loving  public  of 
England  in  general.  As  yet  nothing  in  the  Euston 
collection  stands  for  the  period  of  the  painter's 
noblest  and  most  strenuous  endeavour,  if  not  in 
all  respects  of  his  highest  accomplishment — no- 
thing of  the  class  to  whicli  belong  the  "  Ecco 
Aiieilla  Domini"  (National  Gallery),  the  "  How 
Tliey  ilet  Themselves,"  the  "  Paolo  and  Francesca," 
the  first  version  of  the  "  Beata  Beatrix,"  the 
"  Llandaff  Triptych,"  which  may  be  said  to  clo.se 
the  period. 

The  "Veronica  Veronese''  is.  with  all  its  charac- 
teristic drawbacks — upon  which  at  this  stage  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  dwell — a  noble  example  of 
Rossetti's  ripe,  and  not  yet  over-ripe  style,  already 
thoroughly  quintcssencid  in  moti\'e,  already  seeking 
its  inspiration  not  at  all  from  the  outer  world,  but 
entirely  from  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  (See 
frontispiece  to  Tjie  Magazine  of  .\i;t  for  Xo\em- 
bei'.)  A  beautiful  wliite-skinned  woman,  w  itli  that 
lippliiig  red-Ill  lude  hair  which  is  rather  (lie  rule 
than  the  exception  in  Jio.ssetti's  tyjies  of  lowli- 
ness, stands  self-absorbed,  gazing  not  without  but 
within,  as  she  listens  to  the  notes  of  a  canary, 
and  with  a  touch  of  lier  lingers  ivjieats  Ihcm 
on  the  strings  of  a,  violin  suspended  near  at 
band.  Slie  wears  a  dn'ss  of  dead-green  \i'lvct, 
\\l\\\  a  girdle  of  crimson  and  yellow,  and  holds 
a  fan  of  ])heasant's  feathei's.  ,\11  the  accessories, 
the  furniture  of  her  cbamlu'r,  and  es]ieeially  lioth 
tlie  motive-giving  bird  jierciied  aloft  and  the 
answering  violin,  are  painted  with  unusual  care. 
The  (quotation  (0  which  the  artist  himself  painted 
or  caused  to  lie  painted  on  tlie  frame  indicates 
the  peculiar  motive  and  tendency  of  the  work 
better  than  any  words  of  ours  could  do,  and  .shall 
accordingly    be  allowed  to  speak    for   itself. 


THE    RUSTON    COLLECT  I  OX. 


" Sc  2"^"^^'""^  rircijinif,  la  Vrronim  jr/a  /rs 
premibxs  notes  tmr  In  /'ciiillr  rirr//r.  Jinsi/itc  die 
prit  son  violon  pour  reidisfr  so/i  rcir ;  mais  Kraut 
de  dicrochcr  Vinstrumcnt  suspcndu  elk  resta  quelqvcs 
instants  immobile,  en  ^coutant  I'oiseaic  inspirafexr, 
jwiidaiit  ijiir  sii  iiiiihi  f/di/r/ir  rrnnt 
siu'  hs  ciirdi's,  clivrvhniit  Ic  iiio/lf 
snpremc  encore  dloigne.  C'etuit 
Ic  viariage  des  voix  de  la  nature 
et  de  l'(hiii\  I'aidic  d'une  creatuni 
mystique." 

(Lettres  de  Girolama  RidolfiO 

"  Veronica  Veronese  "  was 
painted  as  a  commission  from 
the  late  Mr.  Leyland,  and  wc 
may  infer  that  the  fastiiliDiis 
Rossetti  was  himself  well  satis- 
fied with  it;  since  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  friend"  he  says, 
referring  to  the  "  Silotli  "  painted 
for  the  same  collector :  "  I  have 
made  it,  I  think,  a  complete 
success,  quite  worthy  to  liang 
with  '  the  fiddle-pietnre  '  "  ("W. 
M.  Eossetti's  "Dante  (ialaiel 
Rossetti"). 

To    the    year    187:>    helongs 
"  La  Ghirlandata,"  a  characteristic 
aiul  important  work  which  on  tiie 
sale  of  the  William  Graham  col- 
lection passed  into  the  possession 
of  tlie  present  owner.     Tiie  Lady 
of    tlie  Wreaths,  robeil  in  green, 
appears  seated,  playing  on  a  liarp 
of    strange    design — carved    with 
swans,  painted  with  azure  wings, 
and  lieavily  garlanded  witli  roses 
— while  on  either  side  peer  forth 
al'ove     tlie     heads     of     ymitld'ul 
angels    listening.       At    her    foot, 
in  the  immediate  foreground,  are 
some  great  spikes  of  numk.siiood, 
intentionally  exaggerated,  possiljly 
with  the  intention  of  empliasising 
their  baleful,  mysterious  character'. 
Here    are    already   apparent   the 
germs  — indeed   more  tlian  the  germs — of  tiiat  ex- 
aggeration   in   the  presentment  of    sensuous  female 
loveliness,    of    that  monotony  of    type,  which  were 
so    terribly    to    disfigure    tlie    gifted    artist's    latest 
W(irks.       Tiic    flesh    tints    in    the    tliree    heads    are 
neither   natural  nor  harmonious,  while  tlie  blue  (if 
the    eyes    seems    over-accentuatf(l    ami     iiaidly    in 
keeiiing    witli     tlie    rest.       Mr.    AVilliaui     Knssetti 
remarks  on  the  "  Gliirlandata  "  tiiat  lie  never  heanl 
liis    brother    explain  the  underlying  signiticance    of 


the  picture.  He  supjioses  that  the  purpose  was 
to  indicate  youth,  beauty,  and  the  faculty  for  art 
worthy  of  a  celestial  audience,  all  sliadowed  Ijy  a 
mortal  doom.  This  version  goes  certainly  some 
way  towards  explaining  the  deliberately  emphasised 


I.A    (UIIULAXDATA. 
(/•Vu»i  thr  PaMiioj  bij  D.  G.  Itossdti.) 

contrast  between  tlir  luavenly  elements  of  tlie 
picture,  supplied  liy  tiic  angels'  heads  above;  tlie 
eartldy  re]iresenti'd  liy  the  fair  Lady  of  tiie 
Garlands  herself;  and  the  deslroying  power, 
symboli.sed  by  the  dim  ilireat  of  the  poisonous 
plant  growing  rankly  at  lier  feet. 

Thi'  hisiiiiy  of  the  "  Dream  uf  Dante,"  of 
wlucli  Mr.  Rusti>n  nwns  the  smaller  version,  from 
the  William  Graham  collection,  is  a  somewhat 
curious   one.      Rossetti    had    already    treated    tlie 
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suhjeet  in  an  early  water-colour  in  llie  year  1S.')G  : 
l)iit.  tiiis  composition  was  materially  dillerent  from 
the  matured  design  as  it  was  afterwards  worked 
out  for  tlie  great  painting  in  oils — by  far  the  most 
impi)rtant  in  dinimsinns  tliat  ever  came  fidm  tlie 
artist's  studio.  'I'lic  suKJccl.  as  1  need  lundly 
point  out,  is  lliat  passage  in  the  I'il'i  Xinini  in 
which  Dante  describes  his  vision  of  the  imniinrut 
death  of  Beatrice— himself  led  hy  Love  to  gaze 
and  mourn  at  the  couch  whereon  her  fair  form 
lies  stretched  out,  watclied  hy  two  ladies,  whu 
are  ahout  to  place  a  pall  over  it.  Ii  may  Udl 
l)e  very  generally  known  that  the  head  of  the 
adolescent  Love,  who.  hending  over  the  dcail 
Beatrice,  kisses  her  lips,  was  studied  from  liiat 
of  the  well-known  and  distingnished  actor  Mr. 
.lohnston  Forbes- Uohertson — tlu'n  a  very  youthful 
student  of  art. 

The  large  version  was  painted  as  a  conuiii.ssion 
from  the  late  JMr.  William  (Irahani.  wiio,  finding 
it  too  much  for  his  house  in  (Irosvcnra-  I'laee, 
was  compelled,  nnidi  to  his  disconititurc,  to  hang- 
it  on  a  staircase.  He  tluTcfoiv,  in  the  latter 
part   of    IST-"!.  arranged    with  liossetti  to  relin([uish 


it  and  take  in  its  stead  a  smaller  but  still  toler- 
alily  large  replica,  to  which,  by  way  of  distinction, 
was  to  lie  added,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  purchaser, 
a  jiredella  in  two  (li\isions.  Eo.s.setti  then  took 
the  large  "llanle's  Dream"  back  to  his  house  in 
( 'lieyne  Walk,  and  from  it  pre))ared  the  repetition 
now  to  be  found  in  ]\Ir.  Kuston's  eollertion.  The 
subjects  of  the  pii'ilclla  are:  (1)  "Dante,  being 
sick  and  crying  out  in  a  dream  of  his  lady's  death, 
is  mourned  over  bj'  his  near  kinswoman,  whom 
other  ladies  lead  thence,  by  reason  of  her  grief, 
and  awaken  him."  ('!)  "Ilante,  recalling  the  in- 
cidents of  his  sorrowl'ul  dream,  recounts  tbeui  to 
the  ladies  who  have  awakened  him,  wheicto  bis 
grieving  kinswoman  also  heaikens  apart." 

^Ir.  Euston's  version  is  perhaps  more  delicately 
if  less  forcibly  harmonised  in  colour,  more  homo- 
geneous in  tone,  than  its  prototype ;  but  it  lacks  in 
a  great  measure  the  .subdued  intensity  of  e.\])res- 
sion  that  characterises  the  oi'iginal  work,  on  whidi 
the  brain  and  the  brush  worked  together  ste|i  liv 
step.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  recall  the  fact  that 
the  larger  and  earlier  work  is  now  one  of  ihc  chief 
ornanu'uts  of  the  ^^'alker  (Jallcry  at    Li\<-vpool. 


ART  IN  THE  THEATRE:  THE  QUESTION  OF  REFORM. 


Bv    W.    TELBIX. 


rpi;.\I>ITI()X,  it  is  said,  clings  more  to  the  theatre 
-L  liian  to  any  other  institution,  antl  hampers  its 
progress,  Init  I  think  not  more  than  conservatism  as 
a  break  checks  too  hasty  and  ill-considered  advance- 
ment in  politics.  Li  the  art  of  painting,  does  not 
trailition  forbid  the  too  hasty  recognition  of  a  new 
sciiool  ? 

In  mirsic,  Imw  coldly  in  many  countries  was  the 
work  of  Wagner  received  for  many  years,  and  still 
how  little  cai-ed  for  are  sonu^  of  his  "lyric  dramas  " 
whose  in.sjiiration  draws  least  nouiishment  from  the 
soil  of  tradition.  The  force  that  directs  forward 
Nature  herself  is  eternally  the  same.  She  can  take 
lier  spring  onward  only  from  the  term  ffnnri  of  the 
past.  And  the  theatre,  as  indeed  it  co\dd  not 
otherwise  do,  has  moved  forward  in  all  arrange- 
ments concerning  it. 

The  appliances  connected  with  the  stage  have 
within  the  last  twenty  years  been  greatly  changed. 
The  stage  is  now  in  most  theatres  a  big  box,  in 
which  you  can  .set  a  picture  up  in  any  way  you 
plca.se  at  any  angle.  Tlie  grooves,  the  Hats,  the 
wings  made  l)y  tlie  dozen  paii-s,  are  all  gjine — elec- 
tricity has  taken  the  jdace  of  giis,  as  gas  did  that 
of  the  oil-lamii.      In    the  auditorium  stone,  marble. 


brick,  concrete,  and  iron  are  now  used  instead  of 
tindier,  which  became  a  harbour  for  dirt  and  dust, 
and  greatly  added  to  the  possibilities  of  tire. 

To  say  tliat  much  is  yet  to  be  improved,  and  will 
be  improved  in  its  turn,  is  to  say  that  which  needs 
not  .saying;  but  I  fancy  in  the  complication  of  busi- 
nesses and  professions  tiiat  constitute  the  theatre  that 
reform  must  be  directed  from  within.  Suggestions 
from  without  are  generally  neither  jn-acticable  nor 
new.  .V  few  remarks  of  that  most  capable  painter 
and  versatile  artist.  Professor  Herkomer,*  I  propose 
to  take  as  texts  for  what  further  I  have  to  say  upon 
the  subject;  but  I  find  it  dililcult  to  commence 
a  critical  analysis  of  his  revii'w  of  oiu'  branch  of 
art — the  art  of  the  theatrical  painter  (or  fnlHlling 
all  demands  made  upon  ns  in  the  "  hirge  order  " — 
that  of  the  "artful  dodgers")  witluuit  repeating  him 
(U-  re])eating  myself.  l>ut,  as  notwithstanding  his 
disavowal  of  an  intention  to  pose  as  a  reformer,  it 
is  ill  that  role  that  his  .suggestions  have  been  re- 
corded, iioi  because  he  '■  does  things  in  his  own  way 
ill  bis  own  place,"  but  bccau.se  he  publicly  di'inon- 
strated  before  a  large  audience  composed  of  iuHuential 
members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  with  whom  the 
•  Sec  The  .Maga/.inf,  oi'  .\ur.  Is!i2,  iip.  2;V.t.  SKI. 
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power  would  rest  to  give   efi'eet  to  his  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  inipi'essed  with  the  feeling 

that  Prof.  Herkouier,  though  more  than  up  to  date  in 

some  ca-se.?,  is  never  quite  up  to  scale.     Effects  that 

such  an  artist  as  he  might  produce  in  a  very  sniidl 

theatre,  and  that  theatre  his  own,  woulil   !«■  iniijns- 

sible  of  realisation  in  a  large 

house  wliere  the  artist  pos- 
sessed Udiie  (if  the  advantages 

of    proprietorship.      With    his 

remark  upon  the  design  apart 

from  the  construction   of  our 

theatres  I  most  cordially  agree  ; 

liut   wli;it    Ilii'V   are   they   are, 

and    I    should    tliink    will    lie 

for  many  years,  for  the   \'ery 

sufficient  reason  that  he  sug- 
gests— namely,  tlie  gi-eat  cost 

of  ground  in  the  larger  cities 

of  London,  I'aris,  Berlin,  New 

York,  and  the  rest. 

The  necessity  of  seiiting  so 

many   people — acconnnodating 

tliem     on    so    many    shelves, 

one    aliove    another — accounts 

for    the    many    tVadts    in    the 

arrangements     in     the     great 

majority  of    our  theatres,  and 

the     singulaiiy     unfavourable 

point  of  view  from  which  fifty 

per  cent,  of  the  audience  view 
the  stage  and  all  thereon. 
Under   the    circumstances  the 

arrangement  is  tolerated,  for 
though  our  efforts  completely 
fail  to  impress  those  occupying 
the  most  elevated  positions, 
the  voice  and  the  tale  it  tells 
reaches  the  ears,  interests  the 
mind,  and  touches  the  heart  of 
those  so  situated.  Therefore, 
the  chief  senses  inv  ]iroviili'd 

for,  liul  not,  all  of  ilicin;  and  the  extraordinary 
height  of  many  of  the  prosceniums  suggests  to  tlir 
credulous  a  po.ssiliility  of  the  gratification  of  tin' 
other  sense — the  eye.  If  this  is  not  the  sinistir 
motive  of  the  architect.  I  know  not  wliat  is — for,  un- 
sightly, it  is  also  useless:  indcnl,  with  the  excejition 
of  the  Haymarket,  no  thealvf  ciin  show  a  scnio  willi 
the  jinisccnium  as  a,  frauir  to  it.  A  .-^laur  lo  do 
.so  Would  have  to  lir  nioiv  th.iii  twice  the  lirighl 
of  the  jiro-sceinum.  Want  of  funds  often  elieeks 
the  growth  of  the  stage,  and  ■■ancient  lielits"  have 
cut  short  many  others  very  nuieii  in  their  infancy. 
Tiie  moral  force  of  that  silent  protest,  "ancient 
lights,"  is  seldom  challenged. 
859 


I'rofessor  llerkonier  says  thai-  "  jiractiially  "  the 
means  at  the  conunaml  of  the  scenic  artist  aie  un- 
limited in  their  scope  and  possiliilitii^s ;  should  il  not 
rather  he  theoretically  ? 

TJie  reseating  of  the  theatre  upon  iln^  plan  of 
tlie    Wagner  Tiieatre    is    siin]ily    inipossilile,    so    that 


ST.\(iE    U  Tl  U    (\)NTIl.\criXG     riiUSCliMCM. 
(Drawn  by  W.  Tdbiil) 

il  is  useli'ss  to  consider  anglil  Iml  wliat  can  antl  may 
lie,  under  Ihi'  present  cMiidilions.  iiii]iro\ed.  'I'he.se 
are  the  conditions  under  which  we  work,  Imt  none 
of  uhicli,  I  ]nvsunie,  intruded  themsidves  perforce 
u|ion  tlie  niauagei',  ilraniatisi.  musician,  and  painter. 
His  lol   was  cast   in  plcasanlei-  jilaces. 

Tliink  of  till-  \eiy  ad\aneed  line  of  the  spectator 
lo  tlic  stage.  Ihe  greal  widlli  and  lieight  of  the  open- 
ing linoiigh  which  the  >eenc  is  viewed,  the  extensive 
range  of  the  sigiit  alio\e  and  at  the  side.s.  raking  the 
subject  fore  and  aft.  the  very  limited  .si)ace  at  tlie 
sides  and  above  the  annmnt  of  material  that  has  to 
be  hung,  perhaps  (as  fre<inently  at  the  Lyceum)  the 
greater  portion  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  «eenes  hanging 
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from  tlie  girder  roof  some  thirty  feet  down,  and  the      is  capable  of  producing  admirable  effects  when  hung 
lower  edges  of  all  this  mass  of  material  to  be  screened      perpendicularly,  it  is  most  difficult  of  introduction, 
from  the  sight  of  the  spectator !     In  the  case  of  a     and  where  the  scenes  have  to  be  changed  frequently 
forest  or  a  landscape,   wheie  foliage  can  be  intro-     during  the  evening  its  use  is  altogether  impossible, 
duced,  or  an  interior,  some  contrivances  can  be  hit  To  have  an  arrangement  to  draw   up  from  the 

upon  which  more  or  less  ellectively  conceal  the  stage,  and  open  out  like  a  huge  hood  to  a  bathing- 
object  they  are  designed    to  hiilc.       lUit    wlien  the      machine,    would,    I     think,   be    iniiwacticable :    the 

(quadrant  of  a 
circle  whose  radius 
iniglit  be  thirty 
feet,  with  a  width 
say  of  from  forty- 
live  to  sixty  feet, 
would  mean  much 
framework,  made 
in  iron  as  the 
strongest  and  the 
slightest,  r.utthis 
framework  must  be 
taken  into  account. 
Then  the  covering, 
if  made  of  gauze 
or  cotton.  Would 
tear,  and  if  of  wire 
it  would  not  fold 
up,  and  if  of  either 
it  would  become 
opaque  after  two 
or  three  weeks' 
run  of  a  piece. 
]\Iuch  that  is 
charming,  sugges- 
tive, and  practic- 
able on  a  small 
scale  would  lie 
inqiossilile  of  ap- 
jilication  to  a  big 
tlieatre:  and  in  de- 
velopment all  the 
ditiiculties  would 
grow. 
.subject  represented  lie  an  open  e.xpanse  of  country  I'rof.  Iliikomer  suggests  the  maddening  limita- 

or  the  far-stretching  plane  of  the  .sea,  with  a  treeless,  tion  of  time,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  ex- 
rocky  foreground,  why  then  we  fall  back  upon  that  i)eriments,  for  the  traditional  lines  on  which  we 
hell-  noitr  of  critics,  the  sky  border — bad  and  unsatis-  woik.  i\Iuch  more  might  be  done  by  experiment, 
factory  enough,  I  admit.  I  have  never  seen  anything  no  doubt,  but  such  experiments  nuist  be  tried  on 
done  which  has  been  less  palpable.  Fechter  during  the  stage  of  the  theatre  and  would  be  impossible  of 
Ills  management  of  the  Lyceum  introduced  in  the  testing  in  our  studios.  Now,  though  we  are  in  many 
platform  .scene  of  Hmnhi  an  arrangement  very  much      cases  given  ample  time   for  the  consideration   and 


STAGE    LIGHTED    FROM    THE    SIDES. 
(flraifJi  111  ir.  Telhin.) 


like  a  lai-gc  Dutch  oven  painted  l>lue.  At  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  wliere,  as  in  the  J'iiiofor.;  the  opera  was 
enacteil  in  one  .scene,  all  borders  were  removed,  and 
tile  Knely-construcled  .ship  stood  in  a  blue  box,  the 


the  painting  of  a  scene,  our  occupation  of  the  stage 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Therefore,  as  he  says, 
"  to  save  our  lives,  we  must  run  no  risks." 

Through  the  witchery  of  light,  I  read,  do  we  get 


edges  of  the  canvas  not  apparent,  but  the  angles  at  the  seml)lance  of  nature  on  the  stage.  Does  Prof, 
iiiul  tlie  comers  of  the  theatie  were.  The  l'rofes.s(n-  llerkomer  not  rather  mean  the  witchery  of  coin- 
suggests  the  use  of  gauze,  but  although  this  material     parative  darkness?     Do  we  arrive  at  the  mystery  of 
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nature  by  the  (.■oiieealineiit  of  the  uiecliuuism  of  our 
work  ?  No  doubt  many  of  the  best  effects  obtain- 
able on  the  stage  are  those  vvhei-e  gloom  and 
obscurity  are  required  :  sunset,  twilight,  early  tlawn. 
In  the  splendid  atniosplieric  conglomerate  that  con- 
stitutes a  London 
sunset  sky  all  ap- 
pears at  its  best. 
Seldom  docs  a 
steeple  or  tower, 
chinniey  -  shaft  or 
block  of  model 
lodging-houses,  how- 
ever l)ad  in  outline 
or  unsatisfactory  in 
detail,  look  ill.  The 
sweet  grey  and 
purple  shades  that 
conceal  the  approach 
of  coming  night 
idealise  all.  Hut  on 
what  iui  inliiiily  of 
work  dues  (Ills  \cil 
hang!  I'rof.  Herko- 
mer  says  tliat  often 
the  most  trumpery 
materials  when  jiro- 
perly  illuminated — 
(can  trumper}'  ma- 
terial be  ju(hciously 
illuminated  0 —  will 
beat  the  most  skil- 
ful touch  of  the 
paintrr.  Soiiiclimi's 
bad  work  will  be 
just  suggestive 
enough  to  e.xcite  the 
imagination,  but  the 
imagination  will 
bear  no  fruit ;  too 
early  it  strikes  a  sterile  liottm 
best  work  of  the  best  painters  on  what  a  sea  of 
labour  the  mystification  seems  to  rest.  Many  of 
Turner's  water-colour  drawings  command  first  your 
attention,  then  stimulate  your  imagination  and 
thoroughly  satisfy  your  judgment.  The  mystifying 
in  the  works  of  this  great  painter  is  the  toning 
down  with  light  of  the  scene-painter ;  but  before  the 
smoke  rose  and  the  shadows  were  cast  over  the  city 
on  the  canvas  or  paper,  the  city  was  ]i1annc'd,  the 
streets  were  traced  ;  St.  Paul's  rose  into  tln'  clrarcr 
air,  looking  every  inch  its  own  height,  and  the  rivei' 
■ — wandering  in  its  true  course  as  traced  by  nature — 
carried  with  it  in  a  forest  of  ships  the  merchandise 
of  the  world.  .\ll  this  tale  is  told  in  "  London 
from   One -Tree   Hill."     Liuhtinfr,  indeed,  is  a  most 


important  item  in  scenic  work.  It  can  make  or 
ruin  a  well-constructed  and  painted  scene  ;  but  with 
trumpery  material,  which  is  thin  and  purposeless 
stuff',  I  take  it,  lighting  can  never  be  judicious. 

A   finv    woiils   in    defence  of  the  time-honoured 


rA<ii>:   McuTi'i)   nv   footlights. 

(t)mini  III/  W.  Tilljill) 


and  dies.      In   the      f 


lotlights.  Lights,  we  are  tnld,  nmst.  not  comr  from 
the  ground;  then  why  in  a  sunlit  room  are  not  our 
ceilings  black  f  The  greater  light  conies  from  above, 
but  reflection  with  a  most  |)owerful  light  illumines 
all  fi'oni  below,  and  in  some  countries  is  only  less 
powerful  than  the  direct  light,  tiasliglit  or  electric 
light  gives  no  reflection,  or  none  to  speak  of,  for 
the  purposes  (if  ilhuinnation  :  in  fact,  the  higher 
the  light  the  deriicr  ihc  shmlc.  Footlights  and 
gi'ound  lights,  subdueil  and  made  secondary  to  the 
griMtcr  light,  act  as  reflection — the  smi's  reflection. 
AVIien  and  where  has  I'rof.  Herkt)iner  ever  seen  on 
th(^  stage  anything  approaching  tiie  eflect  in  tiie 
able  drawing  of  a  "  face  lighted  l)y  the  footlights"? 
It  is  a  face  liglited  by  the  betlroom  candle.  (TllE 
:\1.V(;azine  ok  Aht,  1.S92,  p.  L>(j:5.) 
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One  other  and  perhaps  greater  purpo.sc  is  served 
by  the  footlights  than  tliat  of  a  substitute  for 
reflei-tion,  in  my  o[)inion.  Tlie  footlights  spread  a 
eurtiiiu  of  light  lu'tween  tlie  auditorium  and  the 
stage,  lilming  over  and  softening  all  in  front  of  it; 
indeed  I  always  felt  that  kindly  service  rendered  by 
the  footlights,  lint  never  did  I  feel  so  assured  of  it 
as  when  for  a  time,  a  very  sliort  time,  they  were  set 
aside  by  Mr.  (."arte  in  the  Xew  English  Opera  House, 
an<l  the  side  lights  suggested  by  I'rof.  llerkomer  were 
tried,  some  ten  feet  above  the  stage  and  perhaps  eigiit 
feet  in  front  of  it.  It  was  a  somewhat  ini]iromptu 
arrangement,  but  there  the  light  was,  and  the  ett'ect 
was  certainly  far  from  satisfactory.  Tiie  stage  on 
either  side  was  much  more  l>rilliantly  lighted  tliau 
the  centre  ;  the  auditorium  seemed  only  to  end 
where  the  scenery  blocked  the  way,  and  the  singers 
appealed  to  form  part  of  the  audience.  Perhaps 
tlie  illustrations  with  and  without  footlights  will 
assist  the  reader  in  understanding  my  contention, 
and  liy  comiiaring  the  ellect  will  be  able  to  form 
ids  own  opinion. 

From  one  nmre  suggestion  of  I'rof.  Herkomer  nmst 
I  dissent.  Tlie  contracting  pi-o.scenium  would  lie,  I 
feel  assured,  a  mistake.  If  the  .spectators  were  badly 
j)]aced  to  .see  the  larger  picture,  at  how  much  greater 
tii.sadvantage  would  they  witnes.s  a  smaller  one  con- 
tracted to  tlie  proportions  of  a  garret  in  width  ?  The 
scene  must  be  reduced  in  dc]ith,  or  the  side-boxes 
would  .see  nothing:  and  all  the  action  must  take 
place  in  front  of  tlie  scene,  as  it  does  in  the  drama  of 
Punch  (unl  Juihj.  Or  suppose  the  deck  of  a  yacht  or 
galley  of  fifteen  feet  beam — Covent  Garden  pro.sce- 
niniii  is  A'l  feet  by  42  feet;  at  tiiat  theatre  I  saw 
a  short  time  ago  TrUtioh  inid  IstilJr,  and  the  deck 
of  the  galley  was  reduced  to  something  like  rea.son- 
able  proportions  by  the  ii.dvaiicenient  towards  the 
centre  of  the  side  of  painted  draperies  about  ten  to 
twelve  feet  beyond  the  proscenium.  In  previous 
productions  in  which  a  .ship  had  been  repiesented, 
the  exaggeration  struck  me  as  being  very  ridiculous. 


In  L Afrivdine  the  vessel's  beam  measurement  was 
about  sixty  feet  more  than  that  of  an  Atlantic  linei- ; 
but  really  the  later  arrangement  was  little  improve- 
ment, for  within  the  gold  frame  you  had  so  many 
square  feet  of  drapery  and  so  many  representing 
a  .ship — two  subjects  instead  of  one,  as  in  the  more 
general  and  not  more  unsatisfactory  airangenient. 
Prof.  Herkomer,  in  fact,  proposes  to  add  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  high  arch  of  the  proscenium,  to 
which  he  particularly  takes  exception,  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  certain  scenes,  and  several  feet  on 
either  side.  "Whether  this  were  covered  with  Liberty 
.silk  or  a  more  substantial  arrangement  of  panelling 
would  little  niattei'. 

Is  not  this  literalneiss  in  small  matters  mistaken? 
I  avoid  saying  truthfulness,  for  truth  in  art  has 
no  fixed  point ;  in  art,  that  is  true  which  conveys  to 
the  mind  best  the  impressions  aimed  at.  The  mind 
magnifies  the  subject  upon  which  its  interest  is 
centred,  and  therefore  cares  nothing  for  the  foot- 
nde  or  yard-measure  evidence.  At  one  time  an 
a]iartment,  however  large,  Ijas  the  confinement  of  a 
pri,sou  cell ;  at  another  time  one  no  bigger  than  the 
cell  is  capable  of  holding  all  we  love  and  treasure. 
Hamlet  says  that  "Denmark  is  a  prison,"  but  on 
being  told  by  Itosencrantz  that  he  "thinks  not  so," 
replies,  "AVhy  then  'tis  none  to  you,  for  there  is 
nothing  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so;  to 
nic  it  is  a  piison."  These  remarks  are  made  in  sup- 
port of  my  contention  that  the  size  of  the  garret 
or  of  the  ship's  deck  is  not  of  vital  importance,  and 
that  the  imaghiation  if  healthfully  emplnyfil  will 
not  shy  at  the  discrepancy  between  the  man  and 
his  material  snrrounding.s.  So  l"ar  1  liave  arguc(l 
against  the  innovation  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  audience  and  I  lie  small  artistic  results  to  be 
gained  by  the  .■irrangcincnt  :  but,  lastly,  the  greatest 
oppoisition  wmilil  be  that  of  the  actor  and  actor- 
manager,  who  would  resent  such  a  curtailment  of 
his  premises.  That  opjiosition  would  alone  in;d<e 
the  introduction  of  such  a  change  impossible. 


"LOVE    AMONG    THE    RUINS." 


THE  news  that  Mr.  r.urnc-.buas's  masterpiece, 
"  Love  Among  the  Kuins,"  had  received  great 
tlaiiiage  has  Ix'en  made  public  by  the  daily  papers; 
we  liierefore  have  the  jjleasure  to  place  an  engraving 
of  it  before  our  readers.  At  the  .same  time  we  are 
precluded  from  connneuting  upon  the  eircumstance 
as  the  whole  matter  is  siih  Jinlin;  and  the  (piestion  of 
damages,  if  any,  is  yet,  at  the  time  tif  writing,  to 
be  .settleil.  We  may  point  out,  however,  that  the 
picture,  whicii  took  the  better  part  of  three  years 


to  complete,  was  tiist  exhibited  at  the  lJros\enor 
(Jallery,  and  was  at  once  recognised  as  touching 
the  highest  point  of  ])oetic  tragedy  to  which  the 
artist  had  attained,  while  the  curious  simplicity  of 
execution  greatly  impres.sed  the  admirers  of  Jlr. 
i'.urne-Jones's  art.  What  may  lie  the  ultimate  fate 
of  tiie  present  picture  we  do  not  know  :  but  we 
may  announce  that  the  painter  has  decideil  upon 
executing  a  replica  as  clo.sely  as  he  can — though 
lie  admits  that  the  handling  will   not  be  the  .Siune. 
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MEMOIR    OF    EDWARD    CALVERT.* 

r.v    M.    II.    SPIELMAXX. 

"VrOW  that  thu  Itoyal  Aciuleiay  lias  reconni.sfil 
Xl  ill  Cahrrt  siiHiciL'iiL  interest  and  sufficient 
talent  to  ailmit  liiiu  to  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
Old  Ma.ster.s,  ami  the  British  Museum  has  houglit 
examples  of  his  work,  and  the  Luxembourg  Museum 
in  France  has  honoured  him  with  a  similar  conqili- 
ment,  it  was    higli    time   that   a    biography    should 


of  "quality"  whiili  dcties  description,  Calvert  was 
distinguished  above  nearly  every  other  artist  of  liis 
time ;  and  by  these  very  excellences  he  lias  indicated 
the  position  claimed  for  him  by  his  friend.s.  It  is,  of 
course,  unfortunate  that  these  ([ualities  are  not  those 
which  can  be  best  trau.slated  by  meclianical  process, 
however  skilful,  but  it  is  truly  i'emarkal)le  to  observe 
how  fine  a  suggestion  of  delicacy  of  tone,  and  beauty 
of   colour,   as   well   as   skill   in    the    nianagcini'iit    of 


Tin:    I' 
ni-K,niruri 


be  devoted  to  Ids  art.  Tliis  has  been  done  in  suniii- 
tuous  form  by  ;\Ir.  Samuel  Calvert  in  such  a  way 
as  to  erect  a  wortiiy  monument  to  the  meniniy  of 
the  artist,  and  to  place  before  the  public  a  volume 
attractive  in  every  detail  of  its  production. 

A  recent  private  cxhiliil  ion  of  Calvert's  work, 
together  with  the  i)ublic  display  of  ceitain  drawings 
bought  by  the  I'.iitish  Alusciini,  and  more  ])aiti- 
cularly  the  collection  lnouglil  together  at  the  Old 
Masters  exhibition  last  year,  revealed  to  the  arl- 
loving  public  that  a  man  bail  lived  among  us,  and 
had  passed  away,  wIkj  I'm-  icitain  (pialilies  of  his  art, 
was  .second  to  none  in  iiiiidern  times.  For  delicacy 
and  retinemeiit  of  design,  and  U<v  subtle  appreciation 
of  exquisite  colour,  and,  above  all,  for  that  .sweetness 

•  "Memoir  of  Edward  Oilvort,  Artist.  Friend  of  WiUiiim 
Blake."  By  liis  third  son.  Witli  many  illustrations  and  fac- 
simile reproductions.  Limited  Edition.  (London :  Sampson 
Low,  Marston  and  Co.) 


.ilUGIl. 

I,,  /,../  Kdminl  Cnlivrt.) 

design,  is  conveyed  liy  ni.any  of  tla>e  admirable 
jilates.  At  the  same  time  the  defects  of  Calvert's 
St  vie  are  more  candidly  revealed  by  them  than 
would  become  evidi^iit  by  an  examination  of  the 
original  pictures;  for,  uninnveil  by  tlu'  glamour  of 
colour,  we  ,see  the  more  clearly  the  lark  n(  vigour 
in  his  drawnigs,  and  oftentimes  the  lark  nf  life  in 
his  figures.  His  flocks  are  often  not  tlocks  at  all, 
but  congregations  of  individual  sheep,  which  are 
beautifuily  placed  in  po.^ition  in  a  landscape  but  do 
nut  move  across  it.  lUit  what  matters  that — we  are 
temiMrd  Id  rxelaim— when  the  artist  can  give  us  the 
glow  of  the  waning  sunshine,  the  moi.st  .scent  of  tiie 
air,  tlie  heaviness  of  the  dew,  the  very  repose  of  the 
evening  twilight,  as  few,  very  few,  other  artists  can  ? 
What  matters  it  that  archai.sm,  unall'ected  and  re- 
freshing to  beliold,  taints  his  early  religious  drawings 
wiien  tiic  very  spirit  of  them  breathes  from  their  sur- 
face—that surface  graved  by  him  witli  such  striking 
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skill  on  wood  and  copper.  His  goddesses  are  like  lii.s  his  writings  were  of  good-for-nothing  in  particular 
shcpln'nlesses,  and  his  shepherdesses  simply  types  of  in  themselves — which  I  am  far  from  asserting — 
pure  and  beautiful  womanhood,  distinguished  though 
liardly  elegant — and  surely  not  so  nmch  "Oreek"  (as 
the  artist  thought  they  were)  as  graceful  examples 
of  simple  idealism.  And  so  it  is  that  Ids  female 
tigures,  though  nude,  are  never  naked.  Tiiey  arc 
clothed  in  the  fine  sentiment 
of  the  artist,  and  at  once 
impress  the  .spectator,  if  he  be 
sensitive  at  all  to  artistic  im- 
pression, with  an  appreciation 
of  how  very  much  depends 
in  art  upim  that  mysterious 
factor,  Style,  and  up(in  the 
poetic  sensibility  nf  the 
painter. 

.\n  ethereal  (Jeorge  Mason, 
a  rudimentary  I'ljake  (if  I 
may  call  him  sn),  a  l)iaz  in 
Hesh-painting,  lait  with  nwre 
fiue  grace  and  feeling  for  the 
nude  in  one  finger  tlian  tiie 
Frenchman  hail  in  his  wlmle 
c( imposition,  Calvert  in  liis 
later  years,  when  he  gave  u]) 
the  subjects  though  not  the 
tone  ami  spiritual  i>hil(isiiphy 
of  Blake,  a.ssumed  in  Englanil 
a  taste  which  was  adii]ileil 
by  Hanion  in  France.  ISut 
liis  colour  was  far  superior. 
Hamon  painted  chieHy  in 
greys;  .so  much  .so,  that  Thco- 
phile  Gautier  in  his  criticism 
wiote  of  him:  "  AVe  wish  that 
when  M.  Hamon  paints  he 
would  put  a  little  colour  on 
the  end  of  his  brush."  But 
C'alvert'.s,  when  he  would 
show  it,  at  once  charmed  the 
l)eh(»lder,  and  it  is  solely 
owing  to  the  modesty,  one  might  truly  say  tlie  shy 


A    STUDY. 
(Bi/  Edifctnl  Call 


tliey  prcive  him  possc!5.sed  of  a  powerful  pen  and 
<jf  a  philiisiiplnc  mind  which,  occupied  a  little  less 
with  religious  tlioughts,  might  have  led  him  to 
do  more  for  liis  fellows.  But  he  devoted  years 
to  discovering  Titian's  lost  system  of  colour — the 
secret  of    his  mastery  which 

. ^  died    with    him:    and  in    the 

■'  result    of    his    labmns    there 

;.  may    periiaps    lie     the    germ 

-=s^       ;•',  by  the  devcloj)ment  of  which 

'  ;?^-  we    may   arrive    at    scientific 

excellence   of  colour,  just  as 

scientilie    excellenci'    may    be 

•i;;  ^  :•  fi  attained  ill  music.    "What  was 

V  this    system   of   eliromo-nota- 

;*  timi,  of  musit'-cdldiir,   I   need 

'V,  not  here  stop  to  show.     The 

'vK  reader    must   follow    uji    this 

'  topic  in   the  book   itself,  and 

.see  how  Calvert  came  at  last 

to    "score"   a    picture,  as    a 

niusicaan   "  scores  "  an  opera, 

and    would    apply    the   same 

system    to  the  criticism  of  a 

painting.       But,    like    Titian, 

~  '  Calvert  has  taken   his   secret 

with    him,   lea\ing    too   liiile. 

behind    him    to    unia\el    the 

mystery    of    his    (liseo\eiies. 

Yet  that  he  was  not  a  mere 

hare-brained  inventor,  his  own 

works  remain  to  jirove. 

A  pastoral  and  religious 
]iainter  by  irresistible  in,stinct, 
Calvert  was  one  of  the  band 
who  consisted  chiefly  of  Blake, 
Samuel  Balmer,  .lohn  Linnell, 
and  ^Ir.  George  liielnnond, 
between  whom  a  life-long 
friendship,  cemented  by  re- 
ligious harmony  and  .sympathy,  prevailed  to  the  very 


ne.s.s,  of  the  painter— no  less  than  his  fastidious  taste,  end.  It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  to  find  Calvert  re- 
through  which  he  destroyed  the  vast  proportion  of  .signed  to  semi-obscurity — nay,  eager  for  it,  according 
what  he  did,  both  paintings  and  writings — that  his  to  a  maxim  in  his  own  proverbial  philo.sophy:  "To 
position  has  not  long  since  been  recognised  in  the  those  whom  most  Apollo  loves  no  effort  is  required, 
world  of   art.     During   his  life,  which  lasted  from  no  straining  after  origiiuility,  no  aflectation,  no  am- 


1799  to  188:5,  he  was  ever  at  work.  Serious  almost 
to  .solemnity,  he  continuously  devoted  his  facile  hand 
to  the  production  of  his  drawings,  engravings,  re- 
.seaiches  into  the  colour  theory,  and  his  criticisms. 
lint  the  harvest  is  small,  for  he  cho.se  to  destroy 
it  for  its  lack  of  perfection — the  wheat  along  with 
tile  straw  and  chafi:  But  enough  has  been  left 
l)cliint|  to  claim  our  respect  and  recognition ;  and  if 


bition,  however  di.sguised."  That  such  a  man  should 
have  .shrunk  from  the  jirevailing  sj)irit  of  the  day  is 
not  .surprising;  tliat  he  should  iiave  been  content  to 
work  away  from  the  w^orld,  its  struggles,  and  its  con- 
tests— not  in  a  spirit  of  hatred  of  worldly  ways,  but 
in  the  gentler  mood  of  quiet  practice  of  his  art  and 
of  religious  nii'ditation — this  is  in  comjdete  haiiiiony 
with  his  life,  and  finds  ample  rclleetion  in  his  art. 
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"EX    LIBRIS."* 

THE  stuily  of.  book-plates — "ex  lilivis,"  iis  col- 
lectors, following  C(.iutiueiital  usage,  prefer  to 
call  them — has  until  cpiite  recently  lacked  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own.  Such 
omission  would  pro- 
bably hardly  sui-prise 
tho.se  priipli'  who  still 
regard  book-plates  as 
scarcely  more  deserv- 
ing serious  consider- 
ation than  postage- 
stamps,  crests,  or 
monograms.  Yet  the 
fact  that  first  the 
Hon.  Leicester  Warren 
(Lord  de  Tabley),  and 
now       ;\Ir.       I'lgertiiii  — ' 

Castle,    biilli    men    of  ' 

assured  literaiy  posi- 
tion, deemed  the  subject  worth  seieiititie  ela.ssilica- 
tion  and  research,  renders  further  apology  needless. 
Hitherto  the  lieralily  of  the  book-plate  has  attracted 


certain  English  plates  of  almost  every  period  fall 
distinctly  within  the  category  of  works  of  art;  but, 
to  be  candid,  the  majority  of  designs  past  and 
present  art^  too  tamely  mechanical  to  be  interesting. 
True,  some  graceful 
pictures  like  those  by 
]Mr.  StacyMark.s.llA., 
from  tile  aci-ident  of 
an  added  legend  belli 
to  redeem  the  otiiei'- 
wise  low  average  of 
the  modern  plate;  but 
they  are  not  e.s.sentially 

"  bonk -plates." 

To-day  tlielieriddry 
of  sucli  a  "  lillle  mas- 
ter "  as  :\lr.  ('.  \V. 
Sherborn  (four  of 
wliose  delicate  copper- 
plates appear  in  liie 
\-oliune  under  notice),  or  the  allegorical  de\  ices  of 
Messrs.  Waller  Ciaiie,  Charles  llicketls,  and  a  few- 
others,  show  ibstinetly  that  tiie  ideal  ]ilale,  wliile  en- 
tirely suilalile  to  its  purpo.se,  may — indeed,  must — be 
a  work  of  art.     Elsewhere  tlie  intention  has  been  too 


(Uuuk-platc  ilc^ijucd  Oy  luimluljih  Vulikclt.) 


OMNIA  NWNDAMVNDIS 
D.Hi.CTOR  PO.ULR  rBiiUS.  S.  LAVR; 


most  attention;  ^fr.  Castle — wlio,  as  constant  jjas- 
sages  show,  is  a  xcry  respectful  student  of  blazonings 
and  genealogies — has  here  given  eijual  prominence 
to  its  artistic  possibilities.     Many  old  (ii^rnian  ami 

'"English  liook  -  Plates  :  "  an  Illustrated  Handbook  for 
Students  of  Es  Libris.  By  Kgerton  Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
(London :   George  Bell  and  Sons.) 


often  held  .sniiii  ieut,  and  more  or  less  Iiappy  cimceits 
rendered  \\  iilioni  icciniique,  and  with  entire  disregard 
of  dccdrative  iiuality:  so  that  to  collect  such  childish 
or  merely  commercial  designs  for  their  intnn.sic 
wortii  .seems  abject  folly  to  an  outside  ])ei'son. 

Jn  the  earliest  example  of  tliose  reproduced  liere 
we    have    a    reduced    facsimile    of    the    large    plate 
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designed  by  Albeit  J^iiier  t'H-  tlif  last  \mni  df 
St.  Liuience,  Nuremberg,  wliich  is  a  line  cxaniiilc 
of  bliick-iiud-wliite  decoration,  and  suited  to  its  in- 
tended use. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey's  gi-aceful  .sketch  for  I\Ir.  Edmund 
GoR.se  proves  that  new  typi^s  may  be  created  wiiieli 
also  admirably  fullil  their  jiurpose  ;  yet  the  huld  line 


THOMAS  CARrfLE  4 


CAULVLKS    BOUK-PLATi:. 


emphm'd  by  Mr.  Waller  Crane,  by  Randolph  Calde- 
cott  (in  the  plate  lent  by  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn), 
the  "  Igdra.sil"  design  by  Mr.  liicketts,  and  others 
of  the  hundred  ami  fifty  Mr.  Castle  has  chosen, 
keep  to  the  style  which  ilr.  A\'illiam  Morris  would 
liave  us  believe  is  alone  possible  for  the  decoration 
of  the  pi'inted  volume.  E.xtraneous  interest  makes 
the  delicate  convention  of  Samuel  I'epys's  plate 
worth  regard ;  but  as  a  book-plate  it  records  mere 
owner.ship,    and    might    be    as    fittingly    employed 


advertising  lieraldic  stationer  will  delight  llmse 
enemies  Mr.  Kroude's  indiscretions  provoked.  The 
label  by  Bewick — an  instance  of  everything  to  avoid 
in  .shape,  style,  or  treatment — as  a  piece  of  wood-en- 
graving, is  of  some  artistic  and  more  historie  intei'est. 


(Eook-platc  Dei-ymd  by  E.  A.  Abbrij.) 

Although  one  might  criticise  the  majority  of 
plates,  yet  the  pictorial  designs  by  Sir  John  ]\Iillais, 
Mr.  John  I).  Batten,  Mr.  Alan  Wright,  and  others, 
equally  with  heraldic  devices  both  of  the  older  styles 
and  those  by  Mr.  Erat  Harrison,  slmw  \aried  types, 
each  one  fitted  for  its  purpo.se. 

The  orderly  chapters  cif  Mr.  Caslle  and  liis 
generally  accurate  infovmatinn  will  lea\e  the  reader 
well  equipped  for  the  quest  of  collecting.  If  only 
artists  of  re2:iute,  attracted    by    the   growing  craze, 
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upon  silver,  or  for  a  hundred  other  purposes.     Tlie  siiould  be  tempted  tliereby  to  .study  the  es.sentials  of 

label  tliat  beai-s  Carlyle's  name  has  not  even  beauty  the  "ex   libris,"  and  create    new   masterpieces,  the 

to    recoiiiniend    it:    yet    the    .su.spicion     it     rai.ses  pa.ssing  fancy   would  justify    its   right    to  such  an 

that  the  modern  Kcclesiiusles  was  a  customer  of  the  admirable  handl)ook  as  the  one  under  notice. 


2   '^ 
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ADOLF     HILDEBRAND. 


By    HELEX   ZIMMERN. 


THAT  scvilpture  is  a  lost  art,  a  science  that  is 
dead,  is  a  remark  daily  reiterated,  spoken  in 
all  sincerity  by  hundreds  of  lips  that  would  c;'ladly 
see  the  gi-andest  and  most 
vital  of  tlie  fine  arts  revived 
again  in  modern  days. 
Sculpture  does  seem  at 
times  to  be  an  art  that 
has  had,  like  many  another 
human  development  of  the 
past,  to  make  way  for 
the  changed  exigencies  «i 
modern  times,  for  divergent 
demands  and  requirements ; 
but  every  now  and  then 
there  uprises  some  artist 
who  disproves  the  melan- 
choly contention,  who  shows 
that  sculpture  can  still  be, 
and  is,  a  living  art  adapted 
to  latter-day  requirements, 
combining  with  them  many 
of  the  best  qualities  that 
distinguislied  it  iu  the 
past. 

Notable  among  these  is 
Adolf  Hildebrand,  a  German 
settled  since  long  years  in 
the  Medici  city  by  the 
Arno,  a  town  in  which  his 
particular  art  leanings  find 
full  inspiration  amid  the 
treasui'es  from  Donatello's 
chisel  and  from  the  other 
Quattrocentisti  who  followed 
and  preceded  him.  Born 
in  1847  at  Marburg,  he 
studied  at  Nuremberg, 
]\Iunich,  and  Home  under 
the  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion   of     Kreling,    Kas]>ar, 

Zumbusch,  and  Hans  von  Marees,  and  for  a  short 
while  worked  in  the  .studio  of  Siemering  at  Berlin. 
In  1872  he  went  to  settle  in  Florence,  and  thence 
sent  the  following  year  to  the  exhibition  of  Vienna 
his  life-.size  mtuiile  statue  of  a  sleeping  sheplicrd 
boy,  and  a  bronze  statuette  of  a  boy  drinking 
out  of  a  cup  whicli  lie  holds  in  his  riglit  hand, 
while  his  left,  hanging  lightly  liy  his  .side,  grasps 
a  bunch  of  grapes.  IJoth  works  created  an  im- 
mense sensation.  It  had  become  rare  in  niddcrn 
art  to  find  works  so  free  from  all  theatrical  jiosing 
860 


and  academical  traditions,  so  pervaded  with  tliat 
spirit  and  harmony  of  form  which  distingui.shes  the 
antique  in  sculptui'e.     Above  all,  this  excellence  is 


SLKEI'ING     SlIl-U'llElil)    HOY. 
IFrom  the  Statue  hij  Atlul/  UlliUbrand.) 

notabh'  in  the  "Sleeping  Shepherd  Boy."  Tlie  lines 
of  the  whole  composition,  the  animated  softness 
and  suppleness,  especially  shown  in  the  modelling 
of  the  body,  cause  the  statue  almost  to  rival  the 
liest  works  of  da.ssic  times.  We  feel  that  in  tliis 
nude  statue,  as  in  his  others  of  the  same  cla.ss,  Hil- 
debiand  has  striven  to  reveal  to  us  the  beauties  of 
tlie  human  body,  and  this  ntore  in  the  maimer  that 
anti([tiity  revealed  them  tlian  by  tlie  methods  of  the 
la-iiai.ssance.  The  "  Sliepherd  Boy"  is  executed  iu 
marble,  the  "Drinking  Boy"  in  bronze. 
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The  remarkable  point  about  these  two  early 
works  of  the  artist  is  tliat  they  betray  no  imma- 
turity. Though  they  show  all  the  fresh  spontaneous 
character  of  youthful  work,  the  beautiful  aroma  of 
bloom,  of  unweariedness,  that  early  works  from 
the  hands  of  great  artists  evince,  they  are,  never- 
theless, mature  and  complete  lioth  in  technique 
and  conception.  Neither  is  imitation  cither  servile 
or  conscious ;  both  works  show  a  strong  element 
of   independent   thought  and  observation.     Indeed, 


despair.  It  is  the  quality  that  makes  the  distinction 
between  works  of  talent  and  works  of  genius :  and, 
alas !  that  I  must  say  so,  in  most  modern  sculpture 
it  is  entirely  wanting. 

Yet  another  of  Hildel)rand's  earlier  works  re- 
minds one  of  the  bronzes  of  Herculaneum.  It  is  the 
lovely  figure  of  a  fami  "  piping  songs  of  pleasant 
glee."  The  model  of  this,  which  has  never  reached 
completion  in  bronze,  stands  in  the  yard  of  Hilde- 
brand's  house.     Beholding   the  young,   agile   figure 


PORTRAIT      GROUP. 
(By  Advt/  nildebraud.) 


a  strongly -marked  individuality  of  treatment  and 
conception  is  Hildebiand's  dominant  characteristic. 
Adolf  Hildebrand  is  an  artist  in  the  truest  sense 
of  that  much-abused  word,  a  master  of  the  craft. 
He  works  himself  in  the  mass :  he  does  not  follow 
the  modern  convenient  methods  of  making  his 
models  in  clay  and  in  small  size,  and  leaving  it 
chiefly  to  skilful  workmen  to  enlarge  in  the  plaster 
and  to  point  in  the  stone.  His  model  does  not  die 
and  lise  again,  as  has  been  said  of  tlie  clay  model 
of  the  modern  sculptor.  It  never  has  died,  and  it 
never  will.  It  is  a  strange  and  subtle  quality  this 
gift  of  being  aide  to  give  life  to  artistic  creations ; 
it  is  so  ea.sy  to  feel,  so  impossible  to  analy.se,  that 
it  strikes  the   beholder  dumb  with  admiration  and 


as  it  sits  tliere  in  the  loggia  of  tlie  old  convent  in 
which  Hildebrand  has  made  his  lovely  home,  the 
green  garden  behind  him,  with  its  tall  dark  cypresses, 
its  oli\-es,  its  flowering  trees,  its  showers  of  roses,  it 
seems  as  if,  could  we  but  stay  still  long  enough,  we 
should  hear  him  make  his  music. 

Exquisite  too,  tender  and  delicate,  is  a  boy  can-y- 
ing  a  jug.  He  balances  himself  carefully  with  his 
arm,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  the 
water  his  ewer  is  supposed  to  contain.  Here,  too, 
the  contours  are  beautifully  modelled  and  moulded. 
Belonging  to  the  same  category  of  woi'k  is  a  bronze 
higli-relief  of  a  reed-crowned  flute-jilayer.  His  atti- 
tuile  is  careless  and  unatrecled.  and  is  cH'ective  in  its 
very  sim])licity.     Xot  le.ss  remarkable  is  a  fountain, 
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the  bronze  figure  of  a  sitting  youth,  who  iiolds  with 
both  hands  and  rests  against  his  protruding  right 
leg  the  flagon  whence  he  pours  the  clear,  crystal,  re- 
freshing stream.  (See  p.  56.)  This  work,  which  is 
placed  in  the  private  house  of  a  connoisseur  of  art 
of  Munich  as  an  indoor  niche-fountain,  has  been  put 
into  position  by  the  artist  himself.  The  niche,  after 
the  Pompeian  fa.shion,  is  filled  in  with  colounul 
mosaic,  whose  chaste,  deep-toned  colour-harmonies 
form  a  rieli  relief  to  the  delicate  patina  of  the  bi'onze. 
Seen  in  its  place,  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
view  it,  it  reads  an  instructive  lesson  of  how  plastic 
works,  without  demanding  for  themselves  aught  else 
but  their  natural  material,  can  be  brought  into  yet 
higher  effectiveness  by  being  placed  in  attractive 
coloured  relations  with  their  surroundings.  A  lioy 
throwing  a  ball,  executed  in  marble,  is  another 
graceful  work,  betokening  Hildebrand's  sure  know- 
ledge of  the  human  form.  In  all  his  works  there 
is  the  .same  intensity  of  attention,  of  striving  after 
perfection  and  due  expre.s.sion,  which  constitutes  the 
great  attraction  of  this  master.  His  marble  is 
always  warm,  always  alive.  At  times  he  colours  it, 
but  this  colour  is  of  the  most  delicate  tone,  sucli 
as  we  liope  the  Greeks  employed  upon  their  poly- 
chrome statues,  not  the  cruder  coloxirs  laid  upon 
his  "Venus"  by  Gibson.  It  is  rather  a  breath  tlian 
a  colour. 

In  all  Hildebrand's  earlier  works  we  see  the  strong 
fascination  which  the  ancients  exercised  upon  him, 
especially  the  later  Greeks.  His  Philoctetes,  his 
Piping  Faun,  his  small  figure  of  Cupid,  a  ]\Iercury, 
of  which  the  casts  may  be  seen  in  his  studio,  might 
l)e  placed  among  the  sculptures  of  Herculaneum  in 
the  Naples  Musemu,  and  be  taken  for  woils  of  tliat 
period.  There  is  tiie  same  slightncss  of  build,  the 
same  apparent  airy  agility,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
word  with  regard  to  sculpture,  the  same  fulness 
of  life,  and,  except  in  Philoctetes,  the  same  joyous 
placidity  of  expression.  The  simple  character  of  the 
subjects,  the  complete  absence  of  all  literary  in- 
tention in  tlie  work,  is  exactly  like  tliat  of  tlie 
Greeks. 

In  the  artist's  later  prodni-tions  the  influence  of 
his  sojourn  among  the  Florentine  masters  makes 
itself  felt.  There  is  something  more  marked  and 
emphatic  in  its  ciiaracter.  Tims  a  boy  driving  an 
unwilling  pig  (see  p.  58),  which  lie  holds  with  one 
hand  liy  its  tail,  with  another  by  its  ear,  fixing  it 
yet  further  with  his  legs,  beneath  which  the  animal 
strives  to  escape,  avenging  itself  for  its  detention  liy 
spouting  forth  water  from  its  nostrils,  is  intended  by 
him  for  the  fountain  of  a  slaughter-liouse  or  farmyaid. 
This  is  a  wmk  nf  the  most  downright  naturalism; 
the  choice  iif  thriur  is  audaciiMis  in  ihr  i-xtivmc 
The  bov's   face    is  an   iU(Unarv   cjuc — the   face    of  a 


peasant,  and  not  of  a  very  high  type  of  peasant 
either — tlie  pig  is  as  ugly  as  most  pigs.  At  flrst 
sight  it  does  not  seem  a  beautiful  work  from  any 
point  of  view,  and  yi't  it  is  a  strong  one,  one  to 
which  we  return  in  spite  of  ourselves,  recognising 
that  in  modelling  this  its  creator,  in  some  respects, 
has  but  imitated  Donatello,  the  character  of  who.se 
genius  seems  to  be  in  many  ways  typically  identical 
with  his  own.  There  is  such  a  reality,  such  spirit 
about  the  whole  group,  which  may  be  called  perhaps 
the  most  original  of  all  his  works,  that  it  might 
certainly  be  considered  as  that  which  marks  the 
transition  from  what  I  have  called  his  Greek  period 
to  his  Florentine.  After  seeing  it  we  are  glad  to 
think  that  the  sculptor  is  at  last,  in  the  fountain 
which  he  is  making  for  the  Maximilian  I'latz  of 
ilunich,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sliowing  us  llic 
work  of  his  genius  in  a  larger  field,  where  he  will 
have  power  to  throw  out  all  his  energy,  and  to  im- 
press his  will  upon  a  powei'ful  mass  of  material. 

Hildebrand's  artistic  creations  fall  into  two  di- 
visions :  ideal  groups  and  portrait  busts ;  and  his 
execution  is  .sharply  diverse  in  the  two  forin.s.  "While 
in  his  figures  he  generalises,  in  his  busts  lie  indi- 
vidualises. The  veissatility  of  the  man  is  impi'essed 
upon  us  leather  in  the  latter  tlian  in  the  fonnev 
section.  We  feel  liow  the  chaiactcr  nf  the  pcrsmi 
to  be  portrayed  has  been  studied,  and  how  material 
and  treatment  are  carefully  adapted  in  order  to 
express  this  to  full  advantage.  His  portrait  busts 
refresh  us  by  their  width  of  conception,  their  bold- 
ness, their  fi'eedom.  They  evince  artistic  realism 
of  the  noljlest  kind.  Strangely  imbued  with  old 
Florentine  impressions  is  a  terra-cotta  bas-ivlicf 
semicircular  tympanum  Imilt  up  on  an  oinanicutal 
architectural  base,  and  half  surrounded  by  a  garland 
of  flowers  and  fruit  of  Delia  llobbia  character.  It 
depicts  a  family  group — a  mother  and  three  young 
children,  one  of  whom  she  holds  on  her  breast,  while 
the  others  are  enfolded  liy  her  protecting  arm. 
This  composition  represents  the  artist's  own  wife 
and  three  of  his  six  children.  It  hangs  in  the 
dining-room  of  his  house,  once  a  refectory;  for  Hil- 
debrand  has  pitched  his  tent  in  the  disused  convent 
of  San  Francesco  di  Paolo,  of  which  the  upper  floor 
.serves  liim  as  dwelling-rooms  and  the  lower  as 
workshops.  It  stands  on  the  slopes  of  Bello.sguardo, 
and  they  who  pass  the  green,  silent  piazza  wiiere 
stands  the  strange  old  statue  uf  tlie  .saint — the 
miracle-working  iaumaturtjo  as  he  is  called  in  the 
in.scription  on  the  base — know  nothing  of  the  statues 
within  the  building,  arc  ignorant  how  fair  a  home 
lies  behind  that  blank  wall,  and  what  a  nol)le  home- 
life  makes  the  place  an  oasis  in  the  howling  desert 
of  tliis  noisy,  jingling  age.  Iviimour  has  it  that 
visitdis  are  not  welcome  in  tliis  house,  and,  indeed, 
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Hilik'braiul,  unlike  most  Florentine  artists,  does  not 
throw  liis  doors  open  to  indiscriminate  guests.  When 
one  remembers  that  he  does  all  the  finishing  work 
in  the  marble  himself,  this  objection  to  visitors  is 


UESH.N     full    A    i-UU-NTAIi%. 
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perhaps  not  difficult  to  understand.  Even  if  it  were 
convenient,  which  it  is  not,  to  be  interrupted  by 
curious  and  often  unsympathetic  people,  the  con- 
ditions of  his  work  make  many  of  its  phases  unin- 
telligilile  to  the  uninitiated — tliose,  for  example,  of 
the  type  of  the  young  American  lady  who  sneered  at 
the  round  Madonna,  the  one  with  tlie  child  reading 
at  its  mother's  knee,  and  on  being  told  that  Micliel- 
angelo  had  made  it,  re]j]i(-d,  "  1  don't  care  who  made 
it;  it  is  not  finished  !  " 

In  Hildebrand's  studio  stand  casts  of  all  his 
works,  as  well  as  an  unHnislu'(1  work — a  man  carrv- 
ing  a  heavy  bag  uu  his  slimdders — which  is  still  strug- 


gling out  o.f  the  marble  after  the  manner  of  jNIichel- 
angelo.  An  alto-relie\-o  figure  of  a  baby,  one  of  his 
own  children,  is  most  exquisite ;  the  soft  firnuiess  of 
infant  flesh  and  the  sweet  childi.sh  look  are  rendered 
to  perfection.  Among  the  casts  in 
his  studio  there  are  all  the  portrait 
busts  he  has  ever  modelled.  A  later 
work  is  one  of  Buonamici  the  pianist, 
to  be  executed  in  terra-cotta.  It  is  a 
marvellous  likeness  of  a  face  familiar 
to  every  lover  of  music,  a  genial, 
kindly  visage,  whose  head  is  covei'ed 
with  rings  of  curly  hair.  This  bust 
is  perhaps  tlie  most  modern  thing 
in  the  studio.  Hildcl>rand's  portraits 
of  wimien  aie  distinctly  individual  and 
very  refined.  They  are  entirely  free 
from  any  of  that  appearance  of  pose 
which  so  often  ruins  the  work  of 
modern  sculptors.  His  portraits, 
generally  reliefs,  of  his  own  family, 
ar-e  very  lovely :  a  true  domestic 
character  informs  them,  from  the 
"  dear  lumpish  baby  "  to  the  group 
of  children  with  their  mother,  which 
lias  something  holy  about  it.  Hilde- 
braud  is  veiy  German  in  temperament 
and  character,  and  these  domestic 
works  are  quite  Teutonic  in  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  and  feeling. 

AVhat  strikes  us  chiefly  after  a 
lexiew  of  Hildebrand's  portraits  is 
that  we  hardly  feel  the  material 
nor  the  workmanship  more  than  we 
feel  them  in  ]\lino  da  Fiesole.  It  is 
the  strong,  pulsating  life  that  per- 
\ades  them,  and  shines  through  them, 
that  attracts  us,  their  uncompromis- 
ing and  yet  tender  truthfulness.  It 
is  not  the  striving  of  a  certain 
modern  school  to  represent  their 
models  in  such  a  wise  as  though 
they  were  impressions  taken  direct 
fmni  the  living  flesh.  The  spiritual  and  inner  char- 
acter of  the  person  depicted  has  not  been  lost  sight 
of ;  their  idiosyncrasy,  as  it  reveals  itself  through  the 
envelope  of  the  flesh,  has  been  studied  as  carefully 
as  the  enclosure  that  holds  it.  Some  of  Hildebrand's 
jtortraits  are  almost  startling  in  their  life-likeness. 
Tluis  the  bust  of  an  elderly  lady,  with  head  slightly 
inclined  to  one  side,  giving  her  the  appearance  of 
listening  tn  what  someone  is  saj'ing,  and  holding  her 
])rompt  reply  in  readiness,  is  so  naturalistically  con- 
ct'ived  that  few  workmen  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  sign  it.  That  the  bust 
has  been  modelled  down  to  the  arms  so  that  tiie  liu'lillv 
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folded  hands  appear  but  adds  to  the  amazingly  life- 
like character  of  the  whole,  which  is  scarcely  en- 
hanced throngh  the  circumstance  that  tlie  terra- 
cotta is  faintly  tinted  thronghout  in  natural  colours. 

As  full  of  truth  and  vitality  is 
the  marble  bust  of  a  young  English 
girl,  Miss  Clotilde  Brewster,  de- 
scribed as  "  architectiuie  aluuuui," 
and  as  being  in  her  fifteenth  year. 
The  bust  is  modelled  on  the  back- 
ground of  a  niche,  which  is  covered 
with  a  light  gold  surface,  from 
which  the  shining  marble  head, 
softly  tinted  in  warm  flesh -colour, 
stands  out  with  vivid  force,  de- 
pose, simplicity,  and  truth  to  life 
are  here  cond>ined  with  admiraljlc 
harmony. 

Hildebrand,  like  his  Italian 
prototypes,  is  not  afraid  of  being 
true  and  exact.  He  does  not  fear 
even  to  depict  angularity  wlicn 
it  is  requisite,  as  in  his  old 
lady's  bust.  In  this  case,  as,  in- 
deed, often  with  Hildebrand's  work, 
no  preliminary  sketch  was  made. 
The  portrait  was  worked,  in  Michel- 
angelo's manner,  direct  out  of  the 
stone.  Yet  another  reason  why  this 
sculptor's  w'ork  bears  such  a  lifelike 
character,  for  Hildebrand  maintains, 
and  with  justice,  that  every  plastic 
work  that  grows  by  degrees  out  of 
the  stone  after  the  pattern  of  a 
plaster  cast  is  no  longer  an  original, 
but  a  copy.  When  we  consider  how- 
even  the  best  copy  fails  to  render 
the  vigour  of  the  original,  we  can 
grasp  what  is  lost  by  the  system 
of  small  squeezes,  mechanical  en- 
largement, and  mathematical  point- 
ing. Hildebrand's  workmen  are 
very  proud  of  never  being  allowed 
to  go  beyond  a  certain  point  in 
the  work.  "  After  we  get  there,"  they  say,  "  he  says 
'sto]!,' and  dors  all  tiie  rest  himself."  "Work  done 
in  this  way  is  a  perpetual  exercise  for  the  imagi- 
nation, that  noblest  of  human  possessions  wiiieli 
seems  to  be  so  nmcli  neglected  in  tliese  day.s.  The 
many  modern  appliances  for  making  art  easy  seem 
to  bid  fair  to  extinguish  it  altogether. 

I  have  said  that  Hildebrand's  work  is  no 
slavish  imitation  of  the  old  Florentine.  He  doi-s 
not  coquette  with  archaism:  where  our  age  knows 
better  and  can  model  more  accurately,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  let   it  speak.     He  lias  formulated  with 


great  clearness  his  attitvide  towards  the  Florentine 
Quattrocentisti  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.     He  writes  : — 

"I  .strive  to  attain  to  the  plastic  im.sitivisin  of  their 
niiKlelliiig  aud  their  direct  examination  of  Nature,  in  Drdcr 


ruETR.\IT   BUST. 
(By  Adolf  Hihhbraiul  ) 

to  i.«.suo  from  the  aiiproximate,  tlic  more  indicative  method 
of  the  moilcrn  treatment  of  form.  As  it  is  i>ossible  to 
foHow  nunc  clearly  their  iiuliviilual  activity  than  we  are 
able  to  do  witli  the  antiques,  of  which  there  arc  .m)  few  origi- 
nals extant,  I  found  that  Florence  furnished  me  witli  a 
better  guide  than  Rome.  It  is  not  that  in  wliich  tlie 
works  of  the  quattrocentisti  differ  from  the  anti(|ue,  but 
ratlier  tliat  in  which  tlicy  show  us  the  antii|uc  as  their 
(Hrect  working  insjiiration,  which  appears  to  me  to  form 
tlicir  instructive  and  vaUiable  character.  It  is  not  the 
nature  of  tlieir  fancy,  but  the  di.stinctness  thereof,  without 
which  I  caiuiot  conceive  of  any  pkistic  activity  having 
vakie." 

Certaiulv    the    ureat    thing   about    Hildelprand's 
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work  is  that  it  begins  witli  life,  and,  tlierefore,  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  grow,  and  in  the  works  them- 
selves one  sees  that  it  is  for  Art  herself  he  lives  and 
works,  and  not  for  money  or  for  fame.     His  life  on 


hour,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  is  sharp  ;  Ijut  it 
is  possible  to  live  as  Hildebrand  lives, 

"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife," 
possible  to  live  and  create,  if  artists  would  but  be 


DESIGN    FOE    A    FOUNTAIN. 
{By  Aih'lf  nUiUhrami.) 


the  slopes  of  Bellosguardo,  amid  all  that  beauty  and 
quiet,  proves  that  the  hurried  haliits  of  mind  of  the 
present  hour  have  taken  no  hold  of  him.  Standing 
among  his  works,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  another, 
calmer  woi'ltl.  Here  is  none  of  that  vile  trading 
spirit  that  is  tlie  blight  and  bane  of  so  nnich  of 
modern  art. 

Art  must  l)e  free  if  slie  would  be  true,  ami  no 
spectre  of  market  value  should  stand  between  her 
and  the  light.  This  to  many  in  these  days  is  a 
hard  saying,  for  "  We  must  live  "  is  the  cry  of  the 


contented  to  place  their  demands  on  a  lower  plane, 
and  not  seek  to  vie  with  the  empty-headed,  fidl- 
pursed  parvenu.  All  lionour  to  the  man  who  can 
make  his  own  environments,  who  can  say  to  strife 
and  greed  "  Procul  o  procul  este,"  can  hear  through 
all  the  tumult  of  the  age  the  silver  pipe  of  the  faun, 
and  work  with  his  own  hands  and  not  other  men's, 
can  choose  to  wait,  and  not  make  haste  to  be  rich. 
To  such  belong  the  Laureate's  golden  words : — 

"  To  liim  wlio  works  .ind  feels  ho  works 
That  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors." 


i 
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Ml  )DES  in  mythology  are  swift  to  change.  What 
may  be  called  nature-myths  are  now  out  of 
fashion.  Apollo  is  no  longer  explicable  to  us  as  the 
sun-god  ;  I'an  is  no  more  resolvable  into  "  a  little 
damp  cloud."  Shy  though  the  modern  niythologist 
undoulitedly  is  of  a  sun  or  a  moon  myth,  there  yet 
remain  some  figures  in 
tJreek  legend  that  are 
intelligible  only  after 
this  method.  Eos  has 
many  a  hmnan  function, 
as  will  be  later  seen ; 
but,  for  all  that,  she  re- 
mains, she  always  must 
remain,  from  first  to 
last.  Goddess  of  the 
Dawn. 

Her  name  was,  to 
ancients  as  well  as 
moderns,  associated  for 
the  most  part  with  the 
sad  story  of  her  ri\al, 
Procris — 

"  Poor  jealous  Procris,  in  the 
Cretan  fold. 
Slain  by  the  very  hand  of 
love  at  last." 

F>ut  slie  had  other  and 

less     tragic     functions. 

On  a  red-figured  leky- 

thos     in     the     Louvre 

(Fig.    1)    we    see    her  kic  i.— eos  ca 

in  her  simplest   aspect  (Fimn  a  Leiqiti, 

as  nature  goddess.     In 

either  hand  she  holds  a  hydria,  a  water-vessel;  as 

slie  floats  through  the  air  .she  pours  the  dew  on  tlie 

thirsty  land  beneath;    she  has  drawn  it  before  tlie 

rising  of  the  sun  from  the  fountains  of  the   night. 

Eos  is  always  winged,  for  Dawn,  except  in  tlu'  cliilly 

misty  north,  is  swift. 

From  tlie  Louvre  also  comes  the  second  j)ictun; 
(Fig.  2),  a  work  of  quite  another  order,  indeed, 
one  of  tiie  Hnest  things  Greek  ceramography  has 
left  us.  It  is  the  work  of  the  artist  Duris,  known 
to  us  by  many  another  lovely  design.  Tlie  pic- 
ture is  taken  from  the  centre  of  a  cylix.  It  was 
fated  tliat  Memnon,  tlie  son  of  Eos,  ;\Iennion,  the 
most  goodly  man  in  all  tlic  world,  should  contend 
with  .Adiille.s  son  of  Tlielis.  .Vnd  the  two  mothers 
prayed  to  Zeus,  each  for  her  .son  ;  and  Zeus  weigiied 
the  lives  of  the  heroes  in   his  balance,  and  the  life 


(jf  Achilles  prevailed.  And  the  heroes  fought  a 
long  time  amid  the  whirling  dust,  and  ten-ibly 
rang   tlieir  liarncss. 

"Then  the  D:i\vn  slnidilcred  on  hor  golden  throne, 
And  called  unto  ilic  West  Wind,  and  he  blew 
And  brake  the  el'nid  ii>iinder:  and  alone 

Achilles   stood,  but  Mem- 
non, smitten  through. 
Lay     beautiful     amid      the 
dreadful  dew 
Of  battle,  and  a  deathless 
heart  was  fain 
Of  tears,  to  gods  impossible, 
that  drew 
From  mortal  hearts  a  little 
of  their  pain." 

And  to  Eos,  for  that 
she  was  a  goddess,  was 
gi'anted  this  boon  :  that 
she  should  take  the  body 
of  her  son  and  bear  it 
away  to  the  immortals. 
The  picture's  meaning 
needs  no  commentary ; 
it  is  the  mother  and  her 
tlead  son,  the  Pieta  of 
antiquity.  It  is  a  rare 
combination  of  decora- 
tive and  expressive  art. 
For  decoration  I  might 
cite  a  hundred  designs 
as  perfect  on  Greek 
va-ses,  but  we  have  little 
else  so  expressively  fine 
as  the  fallen  head  and 
dead  stark  arms  and  hands.  It  is  odd  to  notice  how 
the  charm  of  these  stark,  straiglit  lines  has  so  got 
liold  of  the  designer  that  he  makes  impossible  u.^e 
of  tiiem  to  get  a  pattern  out  of  the  legs.  Tlie  date 
of  the  cup  is  easy  to  fix  ;  style  and  the  signature  of 
I  )inis  alike  point  to  the  first  half  (tind  not  late  in 
the  first  half)  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  anyone 
beginning  to  study  Greek  ceramography  to  realise, 
and  harder  still  to  gauge,  is  the  ef!'ect  of  the  art 
tyi)i'  on  mythological  tradition.  An  instance  lies 
to  liiuid  noi  liy  our  summoning.  We  have  just 
seen  tlic  picture  of  Eos,  tiie  strong-winged  goddess, 
beai'ing  iier  son,  pa.-isive,  dead.  We  turn  to  Fig.  '•'>  and 
find  a  ilcsign  widely  diH'erent  in  diaiacter  and  sig- 
nificance, but  the  same  in  ti/pc.  The  elements  are 
llie  same,  though  diverse,  the  draped,  winged  woman 


lir.VING    HYDUI 
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bearing  the  nude,  passivp  man.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  consider  the  I'vidcncc,  Imt  iu  the  present 
case  undoubtedly  we  ha\-e  re\ersed  (for  purposes 
of  the  story)  the  correct  chronological  sequence. 
The  art  type  of  Eos  carrying  Keplialos,  for  such 
is  the  subject  of  Fig.  3,  suggested,  not  was  suggested 


she  followed  Artemis,  and  right  well  could  she  draw 
the  bow  and  hurl  the  spear  ;  but  love  came  to  her, 
and  she  was  wed  to  beautiful  Keplialos,  and  for  a 
while  she  laid  aside  her  bow  and  spear  and  they 
dwelt  together  in  peace  and  trust.  But  not  for  long. 
Keplialos  was  overfair,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  one 


— EOS   C.^RIIYISG   THE   BODY   OF   MEMXON. 
(From  a  Cylix  h;/  I)uri.-i  in  the  Louriv.) 


l)y,  the  art  type  of  ¥a>h  carrying  McmiKin.  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  created  the  story,  but  lathcr 
that  it  made  it  easy,  even  possible,  for  tiic  artist  tu 
endjody  it. 

The  story  of  Eos,  Procris,  and  Keplialos  is 
familiar  enough,  if  from  no  ancient  source,  at  least 
from  the  lovely  "  JJeath  of  I'rocris,"  liy  I'iero  (U 
Cosimo,  in  the  National  Gallery,  ilul  that  its  lines 
may  be  clearly  before  us,  we  must  recall  il.  I'mciis 
was  the  daugiiter  of  King  Erechtheus,  of  .Vtbcns,  and 
dwelt  in  the  deme  Thoricus,  wbitbcr  it  may  lie 
Cretan  ships  brought  the  story.      In  Ik  r  inaidiii  days 


iiioriiiiig  lie  went  forth  to  hunt  at  the  dawn,  and 
Ivis  saw  iiini  and  lii\ed  him,  and  she  bore  him  away; 
and  though  be  would  lain  have  returned  to  I'rocris, 
he  might  not,  for  the  strong  goddess  held  him.  And 
Eos,  in  her  cruelty,  because  she  could  not  pi-evail 
(iN'er  ins  love,  sowed  in  his  heart  cruel  mistrust  of 
I'ldciis.  And  Keplialos  disguised  himself  as  a 
stranger,  and  went  a-w(joing  desolate  I'l'iieris,  and 
]ire\aileil  with  her  by  bis  great  beauty,  and  tliere- 
al'tei'  be  disclosed  liiniself.  .\iid  I'rocris,  in  her 
slianie  and  eonl'n.sion,  Wrd  [o  Crete,  and  lietook  her 
in  the  sorrow  of  lier  lieartto  the  eiiase.    And  xVrteiiiis 
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loved  her  as  before,  and  gave  her  the  trusty  dog 

Lailaps,  and  two  spears  that  should  never  miss  their 

aun,  and  counselled  her  in  like  manner  to  make  trial 

of  her  husband.     And  she  too  disguised  herself,  and 

she  landed  at  the  coast  of  Thoricus,  and  there  she 

met   Kephalos  still    at  his   luniting;    and   wlien  he 

saw  her  exceeding  beauty,  and   tlie  trusty  dog,  and 

the  sharp  spears,  he  would  fain  have  her  to  wife ; 

and  so  thus  he  too  fell  into  the  snare.     And  wlien 

they  knew  that  they  were  eaeli  guilty 

of  the  like   fault,   they   forga\e    one 

another,  and  there  was  peaee.     And 

Procris,  in    token   of   her   new    love, 

gave  to  Kephalos  the  dog  Lailaps  and 

the  spears  that  never  miss  their  aim. 
But  ever  in  the  heart  of  Procris 

was  the  old   pain-aching.     Still    Ke- 
phalos  went   forth    in    the  dawn    to 

hunt,  and   Procris    for   awhile  abode 

at  hdUie,  sick  with  jealousy  and  hate. 

Put    one    morning  she  could   endure 

no  longer,  and  she  followed  Kephalos, 

and    hiding    behind    the    l>ush    she 

waited ;    and    Kephalos    seeing    the 

boughs    iui>\e    thought    he    espied    a 

fawn,    and     hurled    his    spear;     and 

thus  it   came    to  pass  that  wiili    llie 

spear    she    had    given    him     lie    slew 

her  whom  he  loved.      And  men  say 

that,  in  his  despair,  he  fled  ever  west- 
ward, till,  worn  and  weary,  he  Hung 

himself   down    fmm   a  mck,    and    so 

perished. 

Elsewhere    I   have   tried  to  sIkiw 

something    of   the    real    mythological 

significance  of  this  .sad  and  complex; 

tale ;    something    of    its    relation    to 

ancient  cultus  and  tribal  relations.     Here  our  cnii- 

cern    is    with    art,    and  ,its   attitude  to  a  story   so 

lo\ely.      Let  us  return  to  Fig.  3. 

At  the  first  glance,  after  reading   the   story  of 
Eos  and  Kephalos,  the  picture  strikes  us  as  strange, 

unexpected.  What  of  poor,  jealous  Procris  ?  Tliere 
seems  no  liint  nf  reluctance,  no  raising  of  a  (pies- 
tion  in  the  mind  <if  Kephalos.  The  wooing  of 
the  strong  goddess  is  after  a  drastic  fashion  that 
seems  to  admit  no  refusal.  Such  was  at  first 
the  ancient  view. 

'■  They  kmnv  Imw,  on  a  tiiiii!. 
Fair  sliiniiig  Eos  Kephalos  ciuiglit  up 
For  love's  sake  to  the  gods  ;  and  yet  they  dwell 
In  heaven,  nor  shun  the  converse  of  the  gods. 
And  still  endure— handselled  methinks  by  Fate." 

The  rajie   is  unquestionably  forcible,  and  so  incon- 
sistent   with  tlie   notion  of  the  jealousy  of   Procris; 
in  fact,  it  is  clear  enough   that   it  was  only  in  later 
8H1 


days  that  the  story  of  Procris  was  woven  together 
with  that  of  Eos. 

In  the  ne.xt  picture  (Fig.  4),  also  from  the  centre 
of  a  eyli.x — signed  by  the  noted  painter  Hieron — 
some  show  of  reluctance  is  made  by  Kephalo.s.  He 
is  pursued,  overtaken,  he  will  be  rapt  to  heaven  ; 
but  still  he  flies,  still  Procris  does  not  ap]iear:  her 
existence  is  not  even  necessarily  implied. 

Procris,    indeed,    so    far    as    at    present    known. 


FIO.    :;.  —  EOS    ,\ND    KEPHALOS. 
(Frnm  a  Ci/tix  at  Berlin.) 

a]i]ieiirs  bul  imee  in  ancient  ceranidgvapby.  It  is 
euriiius  111  niite  the  attitude  of  mind  nf  tiie  (ireek 
'\ase-])ainler  towards  the  .story's  close,  cliargcd  as 
it  is  witii  sii  ei implex  a  patho.s.  On  a,  late  kralt'r 
with  eiilmnnar  handles  in  tlie  IMtish  Mu.seum 
(Fig.  ."i)  is  tlie  death  nl'  Pnieris  .seen.  The  drawing 
is  siiniewliat  eiiarse,  and  the  painter  seems  to  lie 
stiuggling  witli  a  .subject  that  is  expressively  too 
nineli  fill  liini.  Procris  .sinks  in  death  in  an  odd, 
ill-ilrawn  altitude;  her  .soul  escajtes  in  the  form 
of  a  bird.  Kephalos  smites  his  head  in  desjiaii-,  tlie 
dug  Laila])s  watches  concerned.  l-'.reclilln'us,  tlie 
(lid  kinu-falber,  is  at  hand  tn  syni]iathi.se;  tile  curt 
areliaie  .synilmlism  nt  attitude,  the  utterance  of 
mere  gesture,  is  at  fault  here.  Tlie  story  was  preg- 
nant witli  modern  suggestion.  It  liad  to  wait,  .so 
to  speak,  for  the  delicate  imagination  of  tlie  Eenai.s- 
saiice  ])ainter,  Piero  di  C'osiiiio,  to  make  us  feel  tiie 
contrast    between     tiie     dead     wnuiali,   over-seiiticilt, 
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passion-slain,  and  the  shaggy  faun,  kiiiiUy  pei'iilexed,  soniewliat  iloiid,  but  the  whole  composition  is  such  a 

and  the  dumb,  faithful  dog :  between  the  soft  slack  line  and  detailed  instance  of  nature  personification 

peace  of  the  woodland  and   the   terrible  tension  of  that  it   merits   close    attention.      To    the  right  the 

humanity.    Tt  had  to  wait  yet  longer  for  the  modern  sun-god    Helios    is    upri.shig    in    his    chariot,    with 

poet  to  sound,  tlirough  a  discord  so  harsh,  the  one  four   winged  horses,   just    as    be    rises    in    the    east 


FIG.    4.— EOS    PUnSUES    KEPHALOS. 
(From  a  Cylix  Painted  by  Uieron.) 


note  of  comfort,  that  to  Procris  only  by  the  band 
of  her  lover  could  come  Death's  healing — 

"  Tlie  cruel  goddess  and  the  twofold  test, 

The  breaking  heart  of  hate,  the  poisoned  hours — 
All  these  have  faded  out  in  utter  rest 
Ainid  the  Cretan  flowers. 

"  O,  wrap  her  body  in  its  fluttering  lawns, 

"Tis  Kephalos'  own  hand  that  hath  made  cease 
The  passion  of  her  breast.     Hush  !  foolish  fauns, 
Hush !  for  her  end  was  peace." 

Of  all  this,  our  modern  heiitage,  tlie  Oreek  vase- 
painlcr  knew  nothing;  he  ti.xes  our  attention  on  a 
sinii>ler  fa.shion  of  love  and  sorrow. 

In  all  the  vase-painting,'--  1  have  yet  dealt  with, 
there  is  no  hint  of  the  time  of  the  rape  of  Kephalos. 
Eos,  the  Dawn-goddess,  takes  him,  and  therefore 
we  fancy  it  is  morning,  but  that  is  all.  Tn  one  vase 
(Fig.  (■))  a  late  red-tigurcd  krater  of  the  Blacas  collec- 
tion in  the  IJritisb  Museum,  \vc  have  liie  scene  very 
curiously  and  fully  represented  with  all  the  ]iom]i  and 
circumstance  of  its  cosmic  setting.     Tlie  (hawing  is 


pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  To  the  extreme  left 
— again  somewhat  as  in  the  Partlieiion  pediment — 
the  moon  goddess,  veiled  and  tran(iuil,  rides  silently 
away,  sinking  behind  the  liill.  The  figure  of  Heli<is 
is  interesting,  becau.se  it  is  of  the  kind  of  half- 
way presentation,  conuuon  at  that  date  (end  of 
tlie  fifth  century  B.C.).  Helios  is  wholly  liuuian, 
but  to  make  the  meaning  clear,  an  actual  sun  sur- 
rounds his  head,  as  halo.  In  front  of  the  horses 
the  sea  is  represented  by  a  succession  of  curled  lines, 
somewhat  more  realistic  than  the  conventional  wave 
liattern.  Very  curious  are  the  four  little  naked  boys 
who  ]ilunge  and  swim  below  the  horses'  lioofs;  they 
are  luuiucstionalily  stars  in  human  shape.  Familiar 
though  the  idea  of  a  human  sun-god  is  to  us,  it  takes 
.'^ome  time  to  get  used  to  the  thorough-going  anthro- 
]iomori)iii.sm,  that  sees  in  the  stars  a  troop  of  swim- 
ming boy.s.  One  dives  headlong:  anotlier — it  may 
be  tile  morning  star — .stands  upriglit  and  steadfast: 
two  more,  already  in  the  water,  strike  out  to  swim. 
For  the  rest.   Pan    is  already  awake,  alert  beluiid  tlie 
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mountain  top.  The  vvoodliuul  scene  i.s  indicated  Ky  a 
single  tree.  As  part  of  the  very  being  of  the  sunrise, 
Eos  pursues  the  liunter  Ke]ilialos.  In  one  liand  he 
holds   his   darls,   in    llic   other   a,  stone   which    he  is 


After  his  time,  it  hecame  the  fashion  to  represent 
even  scenes  which  have  notldng  whatever  to  do 
witli  sun  and  moon  as  taking  ]ilace  at  dawn.  The 
liatllc  of  th<-   goils   and    the    giants    is  so  represented 


FIG.    5. — DEATH   OF   PEOCBIS. 

(From  a  Vase  in  the  BiiliA  Museum.) 


about  to  hurl  at  the  oncoming  goddess.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  here  is  lie  unwilling.  Some  have 
seen  in  the  dog  an  allusion  to  the  gift  of  rrocris, 
swift  Lailaps ;  liut  the  dog  is  so  usual  and  natural 
an  accompaniment  of  the  hunter  in  vase-paintings, 
that  it  does  not  do  to  jircss  the  point.  A  more 
important  question  is,  docs  Eos  appear  here  as  a 
definite  and  integral  part  of  the  sunrise  scene,  or 
is  the  setting  accidental  ?  Pheidias,  in  more  than 
one  of  his  works,  set  the  fashion  of  this  cosmic  frame, 
so  to  speak,  as  a  background  to  his  compositions,  r.r/.. 
in   ids  birtli  of  Athene  and  Ins  bii'tii  of  A]»liroilite. 


on  the  Pergamos  altar,  the  presentatiiai  of  Theseus 
to  Amphitrite  on  a  krater  at  I>ologna,  more  than 
once  on  late  vases  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  There  is 
no  (piestion  that  the  story  of  Eos  and  Kephalos  lent 
itself  admiralily  to  this  treatment,  but  because  the 
setting  is  cosmic,  and  Eos  is  the  dawn  gotldess,  it 
does  not  follow  that  Kephalos  is  the  impersonation 
of  the  shadow  of  night,  or  that  his  rape  by  Eos 
is  the  dawn  chasing  the  ilarkness.  One  thing  is 
certain  that  we  have  here  a  charming  pictin-e,  direct 
and  even  naive,  of  the  smirise  seen  through  the 
fancy  of  the  Greek  \ase-]iaintcr. 


PIG.    H. — EOS    PURSUES    KEPHALOS    AT    SUNRISE. 
(,From  a  Krater  in  the  British  Museum.) 
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IN    IME^rOPJA^r  :    CECIL    GORDON    LAWSON. 

IN    TWi)    r.\l!TS.-PAl!T    TWO. 

«Y    HESELTIXE    OWEX. 


1  f.awsou  espefially  shone  sliiit  I']\aiigolical,  and  objected  to  anythini^-  sumhu- 
ii<;-  (if  the  stage,  left  the  room  before  it  was  tiiiishcil, 
aying  that  lie  could  not  stand  it,  it  was  "  ahnnst, 
s  bad  as  being  at  the  play"!     Lawsmi  was  nnich 


rpilK   linic   wli.'n    (Vci 

J-  was  at.  ihr  Sunday  e\-ening  "At  Homes "  at 
Carlton  House.  Wlio  that  was  ever  ])resent  could 
forget  those  delightful  gatherings  ;'     A  few  talented 


painters  and  writers — some 
become  famous  —  would 
(hop  in  and  enlarge  the 
family  party,  and  the  life 
of  the  whole  affair  was 
Cecil.  He  always  acted 
us  a  sort  of  blaster  of  the 
Ceremonies,  finding  seats 
for  everyone  as  they 
di'opped  in,  and  arranging 
us  round  the  hospitable 
table.  Xot  for  a  moment, 
however,  would  he  sit 
down  until  everyone  was 
])rovided  for.  He  wmild 
liover  iiiuiid  tiu'  lidilc, 
making  iiiinseU'  gcneially 
useful,  and  at  the  .same 
time  leailing  and  spurring 
on  tile  cull  versa  tiiiii. 
Kxcry  iiiiw  and  tiicii, 
when  an  upciiiiig  came, 
he  Would  relate  Sdine 
story,  touched  willi  his 
own  brilliant  fancy,  often 
in  such  a  waj'  that  one 
would  hardly,  perhaps, 
recognise  an  old  friend. 
Tlien  he  would  give  us, 
for  instance,  the  descrip- 


il'    wliom    have 


aiiiu.sed    at    this,  and    the 


(/•V, 


CECIL    G.     LAWSOX. 

ff  Plwliiijrajih  1,11  EUlolt  ami  Fni.) 


more  sn  when  1  iieard 
afterwards  by  ciiance.  and 
told  him,  that  only  a  few 
weeks  before  the"l!aven" 
had  been  read  at  an 
entertainment  gi\en  at 
the  Hospital  by  some 
mild  ecclesiastic,  at  which 
the  cliaplain  was  present, 
but  failed  to  realise  how 
dreadful  a  ])ieee  tiie 
'■  liaxcii  "  was,  until  he 
heard  it  given  again  tlius 
dramatically. 

As  Cecil  Lawsoii  began 
to  image  in  iiis  mind 
the  great  works  wiiich  lie 
helped  til  paint,  he  used 
to  delight  to  describe 
them  to  nil'.  (Jreat  as  is 
the  work  he  acconqilished 
in  bis  b\it  too  .short  life, 
1  eaiiiKit  hold  with  smne 
that  111'  had  dmie  the 
tiiU'st  work  iif  wbicii  he 
was  ciipaMe.  Had  he 
li\ed  to  Work  out  sume 
of  these  .splendid  cuii- 
ceiitioiis,  htrmed  when  lie 
was  struggling  iiitn  fann', 

but  his  art,  and  carried 
■ell,  with  the  maturity  of 
my  juilgniciit,  liave  sui- 
•ft    bcliiiid    him.      Maliv  nf 


tioii  of   a  strolling  comjiany   of   actors  (or  marion-  with  nnthiiig  to  think 

ettes)  lie  had  seen,  and  he  would  imitate  them  so  mit,  as  they  wmild  iia\ 

ridiculously  as    to   convulse    us   all    with    laughter,  liis  powers,  he  would. 

After  we  had  all   pretty  well  fini.shed  supper,  and  i)assed  anytliiiig  he  ha 

none  were  left  to  l)e  attended  to,  tlien,  and  not  till  the.se  great  conceptions,  unhappily  ne\er  carried  out, 

tlien,  would   Cecil  consent   to    sit   down    and    take  I  can    call   to   mind  ;    but    as  their    impre.ssiveness 

something  him.self.     After  supjier,  when  we  gener-  entirely  depentled   on   his  powers  of    description,  I 

ally  had  music,  he  would  recite  for  us.     As  a.  reciter  will  not  attempt  to  recall   them   here. 


he  was  equally  good  in  such  diverse  pieces  as  Teiiny- 
.soii's  "  Lady  of  Shalott,"  Poe's  "  Kaven,"  or  "  Brown- 
ing's "  Pled  Piper."  To  show  the  power  he  had 
as  a  reciter,  I  reniomlier  his  giving  the  "  Paven  " 
at  a  musical  evening  I  look  [lart  in  with  him  at 
the  Bronipton  Hospital  for  the  amusement  of  the 
patients  there.  With  so  much  ])ower  did  Law.son 
recite  this,  that   llie  then  c]ia]ilaiii,  who  was  a   verv 


As  an  oil-painter,  Cecil  I^awson  began  to  build 
Uji  his  fame  among  the  few  who  in  these  early  days 
leiiignised  his  genius  by  his  Cheyne  Walk  pictures. 
1  believe  he  i)aintcd  more  than  a  dozen  of  these,  not 
counting  stuthes.  lie  used  in  the  most  amusing 
way  to  announce  his  intention  (which  he  partially 
carried  out)  of  going  on  painting  Cheyne  "Walk 
under  evei-y  aspect,  until  the  Cnuiuilof  theAeademy 
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would  get  so  sick  of  having  his  pictures  siibiiiiltfd 
to  them  every  year,  that,  lii^e  the  judge  in  tlic 
parable,  they  would  yield  to  him  at  last.  He  woidd 
imitate  the  groans  and  ejaculations  of  the  different 
members  of  tlu'Ciinncil  on  having  "  Cecil  Lawson's 
Niueteentli  I'icturc  of  ('brvnc  ^\'ali■c "  submitted  to 


twcnt y-unc  years  old.  1  remember  well  Ids  bring- 
ing it  up  I'mni  Wales  in  the  antunni  of  that  year. 
It  \V!is  then  loaded  all  over  with  colour;  but,  except- 
ing the  distant  landscape,  which  was  partly  made 
out,  it  ga\'e  Init  little  sign  of  the  great  woi'k  it  was 
ultimately   to  become.     As  a  general  rule,   Lawson 


Drnwn  „n    Wnnd  hu  Cecil  (4.  La 


DOWN    THE    STREAM. 

E)if]rai\'d  by  Paniu'inaKrr.    Ii>-/ii-inti't!  fivni  ^*  CasKdl'n  Fainit;/  Mai/aziiw.") 


them.  IV'twccn  thr  cinHcr  ami  llir  later  of  Ins 
Cheyne  Walk  iiictuivs  ranir  (he  "  Hymn  In  Spiing" 
(a  drawing  on  wood  of  which  suliject  Cei-il  did  for 
the  Bai-k  Bhii\ix  magazine  wliiili  slarled  willi  high 
promise  of  success,  but  li\ed  only  a  few  months) 
and  the  "  rastoval,"  the  lattei-,  to  my  ndnd,  with 
periiaps  tlie  exception  of  "'I'lie  Minister's  (iardcn," 
liis  masterpiece. 

This  picture,   tlie  "  rasloral,"  was  begun  in   the 
summer  of   the  year    J  87-,  when    Lawson   was    but 


proilneed  his  ]iietiires  with  the  greatest  ease:  at  a 
xciy  early  ]ieriod  it  was  po.ssil)le — especially  when 
bel]ieil  by  the  imaginative  description  be  was  so 
foiid  (if  gi\ing — to  foi-ni  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of 
what  ihey  wonlil  be  when  linished.  But  this  was 
not  .so  with  the  ••  Pastoral."  From  the  time  lie 
beg.ui  to  Work  on  it  at  tiie  studio,  it  was  to  him  one 
long  struggle,  ile  would  often  tell  me  of  the  sleep- 
less nights,  and  the  many  "battles,"  to  use  his  own 
expression,  he    bad    over   it.      It   was   not   until    the 
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picture  was  well  advanced  tliat  lie  drew  in  llie  beau-  Kentish   lefrain  wliicli  lie  used   as  a   motto  to  this 

tiful  silver  birches  in  the  forej^round,  throunh  which  picture  : — 

the  landscape  is  seen,  and  whicli  fnrni  so  striking  t  .  t^       , 

'  ....  ,  .  ,  Let  1  renchraen  boast  their  straguhng  vine, 

a  feature.      I  renunnber  dvol>l)Ulg   in   .)n    llUU   at   tiie  Which  gives  tliom  draughts  of  meagre  wine ; 

Stuiliii  one  day  when   this   idea   hail  just   occurred  to  It  (.■aniiot  maleh  this  plant  of  minn 


him :  ami  in  didci-  tn 
test  it,  he  had  fastened 
strips  of  brown  pa)ier 
across  the  jiicture  to 
represent  these  trees, 
so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  some  extent 
to.jndgr  of  the  etl'eet. 
It  was  not  until  after 
nnich  anxiiius  enn- 
sideiatioii.  and  after 
getting  all  the  opin- 
ions he  CMidd,  that 
he  madi'  u]i  his  mind 
tn  make  the  alteia- 
ti.in. 

In  the  early  sum- 
mer of  IN7-'I  1  went 
to  spend  a  few  ikiys 
with  some  friends  of 
mine  near  Tunbridge 
in  Kent.  The  Imp- 
lielils  were  then  in 
their  gi-eatest  beauty. 
Though  just  returned 
from  Italy,  I  was  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion 
that,  beautiful  as  are 
the  vineyards  of  Italy, 
they  are  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  the 
ho])-iields  of  England. 
I  remendier  pressing 
this  on  I,aw.son,  and  I  (;.■,, 

urged  him  to  try  his 

hand.  So  we  arranged  a  little  trip  into  Kent  to- 
gether. We  went  down  by  coach  fiom  Lduilnn  to 
Tunl)ridge.  The  day  was  brilliant,  and  I.aw.son — who, 
as  far  as  I  can  remendier,  had  never  been  in  Kent 
before,  or,  at  all  events,  among  the  hop-fields — was 


A    IIV.MN     TO    SPKIXG 
the  rinntiw/  h;t  Cecil  G 


Lawsmi.) 


train    to   Sandhurst,  where 
our     mutual     friend,     ^Ir. 
he  showed    us   the   ]iiiinL 
painting   "■  The    Minislir's 


Wlicn  autumn  sliies  arc 

blue.' 
riius  said  tlie  jovial  man 

of  Kent 
As    througli     his     golden 

hops  lie  went." 

In  1S77  Cecil 
Lawson,  his  brother 
ilaleolm,  and  I,  had 
a  most  delightful  nni 
down  into  Surrey 
together.  AVe  went 
liy  train  fo  ( Iduishall, 
and  walkeil  ftdin 
there  by  St.  ]\Iartlia's 
to  Ginldford.  It  was 
a  lovely  day,  lliongh 
somewhat  warm;  and, 
;is  our  walk  took  us 
through  some  of  the 
most  lovely  .scenery 
in  Surrey,  it  was 
most  enjoyable.  Cecil 
was  by  no  meiins  a 
good  walker,  aiul  soon 
fiegan  to  tire.  He 
started  in  the  best  of 
sjiirits  ;  but,  uidike 
most  people,  the  more 
tired  he  got  the  moii' 
his  spirits  rose,  iuid 
the  more  delightful 
became  his  talk,  the 
more  amusing  his 
iinecdotes.  At  Guild- 
ford    we     took     the 

'  Cecil  was  staying  with 
.\lfted      Deaenn.       Tlu-re 

flnm  which  he  prii])iised 
(Jarden,"    and     he     then 


lescriiH 


bed  t< 


U.'- 


the  idea,  that  he  bad   in   his  mind. 


deeply  impressed.     "We  were  put  down  liy  the  ctjach  AVe    di.seii.ssed    it    together,   and    I    remendier    well 

at  my  friends'  place,  and,  td'ter  lunching  with  them,  we  unanimously  agreed  that,  if  paiided  on  a   large 

spent  the  afternoon  together,  driving  about  in  a  dog-  scale,  it  would  probably  make  his   name.     I  eindd 

cart  they  lent  us,  .stopping  at  any  points  which   he  not    help    remarking    then,   as    always,    liow    Cecil 

tlionglit   migiit   liclp    in  his  picture,  ami  generally  Lawson  seemed  to  be  encouraged  ami  liel]ied  liy  the 

I)lanning  and  arranging  the  campaign.     Later  on  he  keen   artistic  insight  of  his  bidllur  .Malcolm,  who 


settled  down  with  his  sisters  at  "Wrothani,  a 
a  fpiaint  old  barn,  which  (vermin  apart)  made 
excellent  studio,  he  began  his  great  picture,  " ' 
TIop-(Jardens  of  England." 

It   may    be    interesting    here    to   recall   the 


certiunly  po.ssessed  a  critical  knowledge  of  painting, 
which,  as  far  as  my  experienci*  goes,  few  nnisicians 
have. 

It  was  .ibout  this   time   that    Lawson   painted  the 
bcauliful  water-colour.  "  A  Pastoral  Trafalgar  S(piare, 
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Chelsea" — as  far  as  I  know,  tlie  only  liuislieil  water- 
colour  he  ever  did. 

The  last  occasion  when  I  spent  any  time  willi 
Cecil  Lawson  was  in  the  early  autunni  of  1879,  al'tfr 
his  marriage.  I  stayed  witli  him  then  for  nearly 
a  week  at  his  cliarnum;'  little  huu.se  in  Haslemere. 


1  believe  that  he  felt  hinrself  unequal  to  grappling 
with  them  successfully  as  portraits,  so  he  attempted 
a  compromise,  and  endeavoured  to  treat  them  (as  he 
himself  said)  as  though  they  were  but  a  part  of  the 
landscape.  That  tlie  picture  was  a  mistake  1  think 
his  most  appreciativi'  admirers  will  now  admit,      lie 


IX    THE    VAl.MOV:    A    r.SSTdllAl.. 
(/■V(.H,    Ihc   I-ahiluin   hil   Ciril   (i.   Lawson.) 


Living  as  he  did  in  one  of  the  cpiaintest  of 
Surrey  villages,  with  its  iieautiful  surroundings,  and 
helped  by  the  most  devoted  of  wives — herself  an 
artrst — everything  then  seemed  to  promise  for  Law.son 
a  brilliant  future.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  he  had  but 
three  .short  years  of  life  before  liim. 

He  was  then  struggling  to  complete  tiie  ])orlrait- 
tigures  in  liis  large  picture,  at  first  spoken  of  as  tiie 
"Dragon  Flies,"  afterwards  called  the  "  Voice  of  tl 


success;   lint,  jiainting  tin 
J,  success  was  not  ])ossil 


did    his   liL-st   to  achievi 

ligui-fs  on  the  scale   be   did, 

with    him.     That    he   diil   not   altogether    fail,   that 

the  picture  cannot  be  ealleil  a   lia.sco,  seems  lo  me 

to  show  how  niaiiy-sidi'd  and   Imw   grciil    bis  talent 

really  was. 

^ir.  (iosse's  liigh  auihority  not  withstanding,  I 
tbiid<  that  Lawson  /md  a  power  of  dealing  with 
the  bnniau  ligure  that  for  a  pure  landscai)e-painter 


Cuckoo."  The  landscape  was  then  nearly  finished,  was  remarkable.  He  was  at  that  time  full  of  his 
and  was  as  grand  as  anytlnng  tiiat  ever  came  from  jirojected  jiicture  "The  August  ]\Iooii,"  now  ni  lln- 
his  brush.     lUit  he  was  in  dillicultv  with  his  iigures.      Xational   Callerv.      X^itliing  would  satisfy   him   but, 
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\v;is  exhiliited  in  tliu 
,  ptnclicd  111!  a  branch 
lifc-si/.i',  with  glistemng 
iwii,  liowever,  and  dis- 
;  and  so  Cecil  painted 
I    licheve,   not   a  little 


tiiat  we  should  drive  over  togetlier  to  see  the 
moon  rise  over  Blackdown,  close  to  the  Laureate's 
place,  the  point  his  picture  was  chieHy  studied  from. 
]>y  tlie  time  we  reached  Blackdown,  close  on  mid- 
night, the  niiHin  was  liigh  in  the  iieavcns.  1  n-- 
memlicr  Lawsnu  enlarging  on  the  colour  tliert'  was 
always  in  a  landscape  in  siicli  mmiMlight.  He  said 
lliat  no  great  i>aint.er  had  yet  I'ully  grasped  this 
truth,  l)Ut  that  he  intended  to  attempt  to  show 
it  out.  Bisfore  the  ])ieture 
Grosvenor,  he  had  painted, 
in  the  foreground,  an  owl, 
eyes.  The  critics  came  di 
approved  of  tlie  weird  bird 
it  out,  tci  my  sorrow,  and, 
to  his  own. 

In  1876  the  Koyal  Academy,  which  in  the 
pre\ious  year  had  rejected  the  "  Hop-Gardens,"  re- 
considered their  verdict.  Yielding  —  as  Lawson 
hinrself  told  nie  they  did — to  the  outspoken  opinion 
of  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  the  Council  of  that  year 
accepted  tiie  picture,  and  it  was  hung  in  the  Great 
Uoom.  As  a  set-off  to  this,  liowever,  the  two  im- 
portant land.scapes,  each  in  its  way  a  masterpiece, 
wiiich  he  Iiad  just  completed,  were  rejected ;  or, 
perliaps  it  is  moi-e  fair  to  say,  were  not  hung.  One 
of  these,  a  rich  ri\'er-scene,  with  great  interlacing 
trees,  was  the  landscape  which  has  been  so  splen- 
didly reproduced  in  photogravure  by  Messrs.  Goupil, 
under  the  title  of  "  Marsh  Lands."  The  other,  an 
effect  of  early  morning,  was  thus  described  at  the 
time :  "  A  warm  white  day  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember; a  flock  of  sheep,  di-i\'en  by  a  woman,  are 
straggling  from  a  dusty  bramble-lined  road,  through 
a  fallen  gate,  presided  over  lij'  a  lofty  willow,  into 
cool  gi-een  pasture-land  stretching  out  to  marshy 
country,  where  cattle  are  plashing,  and  edged  in  far 
distance  by  hills  blending  green  into  the  white 
cloutly  sky ;  a  tall,  motionless  birch-tree  in  mid- 
distance  adds  to  the  still  effect  of  the  picture."  The 
figure  of  tiie  woman  driving  the  sheep,  studied  from 
his  sister  Kate,  was  especially  suggestive  and  beau- 


tiful. She  seemed  to  be  moving  in  the  landscape. 
In  the  studies  fin'  this  figure  Cecil  was  a  good  deal 
helped  by  his  brotiier  AVilfrid  ;  but  the  charm  of  the 
painting  was  all  his  own.  No  more  poetic  work  was 
ever  painted  liy  him.  Sad  to  relate,  however,  this 
once  Ijeautiful  picture  is  now  a,  mei'o  wreck.  It  was 
bought  direct  from  the  studio,  before  it  was  sul)initted 
to  the  Academy,  by  ^Ir.  J.  T.  (iodfrey-Faussett,  of 
Lichfield.  This  was  at  a  critical  period  of  Cecil 
Lawson's  career,  before  he  commanded  any  .sale  for 
his  works — at  any  rate,  for  the  more  important  one.s. 
He  was  naturally,  therefore,  very  grateful  to  ]\Ir. 
Faussett  (who  was  not  a  regular  picture-buyei)  for 
recognising  the  worth  of  his  woik  at  a  time  when 
few  others  did  so.  When  Lawson  heard  that  the 
Academy  had  rejected  this  picture  he  was  very  nntch 
luut,  and  offered  (though  he  was  himself  quite  satis- 
fied with  it)  to  keep  it  at  his  studio  imtil  he  had 
time  to  touch  on  it  again,  and  would  be  able  to  send 
it  for  exhibition,  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  be 
well  hung.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  to  satisfy  ilr. 
Faussett,  and  not,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  was  himself 
in  any  way  dissatisfied  with  the  picture  as  it  then 
was.  Time  slipped  by,  however;  and  it  was  not 
until  just  before  his  death  that  he  took  the  }iicture 
in  hand,  with  the  sad  result  before  mentioned.  One 
cannot  but  deplore  that  the  Academy  had  been  so 
blind  as  to  refuse  to  hang  a  work  of  such  muiues- 
tionable  merit. 

On  Saturday, the  10th  of  June,  1882,  Cecil  Gordon 
Lawson  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  six 
months,  leaving  a  widow  (the  daughter  of  ]\Ir.  J. 
Birnie  Philip,  the  sculjator  who  designed  and  exe- 
cuted some  of  the  beautiful  reliefs  on  the  Albert 
Memoi'ial  in  Hyde  Park)  and  an  infant  son. 

How  much  English  art  has  lost  by  his  early  death 
is  becoming  more  evident  every  day.  To  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  his  loss  was  far  more  than 
this ;  for,  besides  being  possessed  of  the  highest 
talent,  he  was  a  most  delightful  companion,  had  a 
most  aflectionate  nature,  and  was  himself  one  of  the 
most  lovable  of  men. 


A     PASTOKAL." 

Bv  1!.  C.  W.  I'.iNNV. 


IT  is  not  often  that  we  hav('  to  record  finy  striking 
development  of  Australian  art,  still  less  any 
single  work  of  remarkable  achievement,  so  that  we 
have  the  greater  pleasure  in  placing  before  our 
readers  the  pictuie  wliicli  forms  our  frontispiece. 
Tliis  work  is  not  (piite  m-w  to  tlie  Old  World,  for 
it  a])peared  in  this  year's  Salon,  and  there  attracted 
unusual  attention.  Tliis  "  Pastoral  " — oddly  enough 
named,  seeing  that  it  is,  above  all,  a  sea-shore  picture 


of  ideal  nymphs— is  from  the  hand  of  :\Ii-.  I!.  C.  AV. 
Bunny,  whose  upward  rise  has  before  imw  been  luited 
in  luigland.  Many  persons  will  observe  U>  wliat  ex- 
tent 'Ml.  Bunny  has  been  indebted  for  subject  and 
treatment  to  M.  Cieroine — 11i(iUl;1i  iml,  of  cour.se,  un- 
<luly:  but  it  is  inii)ossibl"  imi  in  appreciate  in  this 
]iicluie  a  (|iialily  of  atumspbeic  and  a  tenderness  of 
treatment  and  handling  that  were'  strikingly  absent 
from  the  canvas  of  the  more  disliiii;uishcd  artist. 


A    BATHER. 
(/■'/■<.»i  the  Sih-ei- Point  by  Charles  Sainton.) 
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THE  exhibition  of  a  colk'ctiou  of  Mi-.  (' 
woi'lvs  in  silver-point 
was  so  successful  last  year 
that  the  artist  lias  made 
a  second  venture  in  the 
same  direction  at  I  Ik/ 
Burlington  Art  (iallcry. 
Old  Bond  Street.  A  notice 
of  the  e.\liiliiti(jn  will  lie 
fmuid  on  p.  \ii  of  imv 
"  Cln-ouicle  of  Art."  W'c 
reproduce  on  tliis  page  two 
examples  of  this  daintily 
hcautiful  wial',  which, 
ihougli  much  rcchiccd  in 
si/.c,  will  serve  Id  show 
somewhat  of  the  cijallu 
of  Jlr.  Sainton's  art. 

To  the  lamented  dcalli 
of  .Ml-.  Ford  ]Madox  Brown 
reference  was  made  in 
last  montli's  "Chronicle 
of  Alt,"  and  also  to  that 
<if  M.  Auguste  Flameng. 
It  is  witli  great  regret 
that  we  ha\(-  In  record 
the  death  of  Mi.  ('.  ];. 
Birch,     A.l;.A.,     at      the 


Sainton's      comparatively   early 


&m\-W' 


BHUN-K     KT     liUOXDE. 
Ilic  Sitier-Poiiit  by  CharUa  Sainton.) 


ige  of  sixty-one.  .As  we  in- 
tend to  include  a  full 
notice  of  the  deccaseil 
sculptor  and  his  work  in 
our  next  i.ssue,  only  a 
lirief  outline  of  ids  career 
nei'd  lie  gi\-cn  here.  He 
was  licjrii  at  ilrixton  in 
IS.'ll',  and  eoninieiiced  his 
art  stuilies  at  the  age  of 
lwel\e,  continuing  tlicm 
in  (Jennany — whence  his 
family  i-einoved  -until  he 
was  twenty.  ||<>  then 
i-elunied  to  IJiglaiid  and 
ellleled  at  (lie  le.yal 
.\cadi-iiiy  Schools,  gaining 
two  nieilals.  lie  was 
eleetcil     all      As.sociatc     of 

Ihe   .\cadeiiiy  in   1880. 

A  statue  of  (leneral 
Cordon— the  gift  of  the 
mayor— has  licen  placed 
in  tlie  Becreation  (iround 
.It  (lra\-csenit.  Designed 
and  modelled  hy  '  .Mr. 
dohn  Broad  (of  Mes.sr.s. 
Doulton's).     the      statue, 
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whirh    is    111'     lena-CMitta    nf    a    warm    luiir  culiiur,      in   I'aij^lisli  alaliastcr,   inlaid  willi   urrcn   niaiMr  ami 
was  pioilured  at   llie  ci'k'liiat(.'il   Lanibutii  rotlciies.      uiotlier-of- pearl.      The    earviii^s    are    inlenileil     to 


THE   LATE   FOKD   MADOX   BliOWN. 
{Frotit  a  Photnitraph  by  M'.  Pae,  ycwcastlc-on-TifUL-.) 


THE   LATE   CHAULES   BELL   BIBCH,  A.B.A. 
(/•Viiiii  a  Photograph  by  FraiMlc  and  i'ounii.') 


One  111'  the  most   stiikiuy    features  at   tlie  Arts  illustrate     the     story     of    "  liapunzel,"     fmui     ^Ii-. 

and  Crafts  Exhibition  is  the  chinineypiece  destined  AVilliaui  IMorris's  poem  :    the  frieze   representing  a 

for  the  private  library  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  tangled    wood,   while  on   the  keystone  is  the  figure 

"\V  el  beck  Alibey.     Designed  by  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  the  of  the   witch.     The  whole  structure  stands  eleven 

work    has    been    executed    by   .Air.  F.  W.   I'onieroy  feet    high,    and    is    ten    feet    six    inches    in    width. 


>J 


Ct.NlvliAL    <,i>1Ujo.\. 

if'ruin  the  SInttir  hy  Mftmrn    Dotiiton^  recently  erected 

at  Graecscnil.) 


ALABASTEU  CllIMXEYPlECE. 
(Den.yncd  by  II.  WihnK,  ami  Kxecittcd  by  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  for  Welbcck  Abbey.) 
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PUVIS      DE      CHAVANNES. 


PRINCE   BOJIDAK    KARAGEORGEVITCIT. 


OF  noble  bii'tli,  with  rank  and  wealth,  Pnvis  d( 
Clmvannes  had  not,  at  tlie  ontset  of  his  ex 
perience  as  a  painter,  to  meet  sordid  diffieiilties  o 
struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Having  had  sueli  an  education  as 
fitted    him    fur    any     career,    he 
chose    that  of   art,  with   a  view- 
to    producing    in    the    forms    of 
beauty  so  essentially  his  own  tlie 
numerous       masterpieces      with 
wliich     he     has     enriched      tht' 
world 

Thougli  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  tlie  initiatory  stages,  it  was 
not  at  first  so  easy  to  win,  I 
will  not  say  the  admiration,  but 
the  intelligent  sympathy,  of  tlie 
))u1ilic,  tlinugli  nnw  they  cannot 
lie  loud  enough  in  their  praises. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  the  fashion 
to  writhe  before  the  noble  works 
he  sent  to  the  Salon,  and  to  ask 
what  his  figures  were  meant  to 
represent,  with  the  ob^■ious  reply 
that  great  idiocy  could  casil\' 
gain  a  great  folluwiiig. 

But  the  master,  unmoved  by 
mockery,  did  not  change  his  wa}' 
of  seeing  and  e.xpressing  things. 
By  degrees  the  excitement  cooled 
down ;  he  ceased  to  be  laughed 
at ;  and  now  that  he  has  won 
the  highest  marks  (if  distinction, 
the  same  public  loudly  admires 
the  work  of  I'uvis  de  Chavannes 
— not,  I  fear,  fully  appreciating 
all  its  beauty,  for  it  is  too  su- 
premely poetical  to  be  understood 
of  the  man}' ;  only  choice  spirits, 
])erhaps,  can  really  k'vl  the  genius  (if  I'uvis  dr 
Cliavannes. 

When,  in  ISSl,  I'uvis  dc  Cliavannes  exliibited 
his  picture  of  "The  I'ddi-  M.-^lierman,"  I  was  still 
very  young;  tiie  work  attracted  me  irn>sislibly.  I 
gazed  at  it  open-mouthed,  capable  c\cii  then  uf  ilis- 
cerning  that  I  stood  befuic  a  wnndrii'ul  wmk.  iIkmi-Ii 
I  did  not  understand  what  il  was  in  this  piclmv 
which  could  .so  completely  fascinate  me.  It  was  imt 
till  later  tliat  I  solved  the  mystery,  when  I  was  nidre 
familiar  with  art.  It  is  that  each  canvas  from  the 
hand  of  Puvis  de  Cliavannes  is  a  work  so  complete 
that  it  Cdiitaiiis  in  itself  the  utiimst  achievement  of 


art,  of  learning,  and  of  poetry  that  is  jiossible  in  a 
painting;  all  so  perfectly  subdued  to  the  idea  the 
master  iuteiiile(l  to  express  tbatr  tli(>  ])icture  seems 


I  I  I  1  1  I       I  1  \  l~     II      (  II  \\  \\M  • 


conscious  of  it.  And  few  artists  are  such  masters  of 
drawing  or  uf  the  brush  as  to  com])are  with  I'uvis 
de  Cliavannes.  Hut  he  does  not  aim  at  dazzling 
tlie  si)ectator  by  an  astonisjiing  bit  uf  teehiiiipie — to 
strike  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  his  picture.  AVliat 
hi'  tries  to  do — what  he  has  always  succet-deil  in 
lining  is  |u  express  his  ihuiigbt  in  its  purest  mid 
must   ideal  fiiiiii.  using  painting  simply  as  a  means. 

"The  I'uiir  l'"islieriiian  '  was  e.xliiliitcd  at  the 
lime  when  the  painter  was  as  yet  misunderstood, 
and  tluuils  uf  ink  llowed  in  jests  at  Iiis  expense. 
A  gliidiiiy  sky,  a  waste  of  waters,  grey,  heavy, 
slaLfiiant    as    it   would   .seem,  a   Hat  coast.     A   boat 
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moored  to  the  shore;  at  its  bow  "'I'lir 
iiiiiii,"  dressed  only  in  liis  tionsers  ami  a 
o))en,  exposing  tlu'  Mlnmst  naked  loisd 
iirnis  lie  is  waiting'  |o  ilraw  llic  ncl  wii 


I'liiir  Fisliei-  Fisherman,"   wliicli   the  newspapers  cried  down  for 

shivt  thrown  years  as  hein^  neillier  drawn  nor  painted,  is  sini])ly 

wilh   t'lildi'd  a    niai^nilicciii     Wdik-   nnr    dl'     llir     three    nr    Innr 

li  \\r<.  in  the  wln'ih   dn   liniimir   \n   ilie    LiiNcnilininL;   (lallciy. 


"iS'S&vV.r, 


A    STfuy.       (7!.i/  ri(ns  A'  rharaiiws.) 

water  close  at  hand.      On  tlie  strand  an  nnswaddlcd  AVliat    I'nvis  de   Chavanncs   has   here   aimed   at 

baby  lies  sleejiing  on  the  hare  .unnuid  :  a  littlr  way  rendering  is    man's  earthly  mi.ssion.   his  suhjeetiou 

off  11   woman    is    gathering   llowi'r.-;.     The   whole    is  to  life.     The  sleeping  ehild  shows  ns  the  calm  iu- 

adniirably    exeented,   and    yet    witli    a    determined  dillerenee  of  infancy :  llie  woman  gathering  (lowers 

greyne.ss  that  is  lianlly  pictorial  at  all — pictorial,  1  suggests  the  charm  of   life  for  the  poor  as  for  the 

mean,  in  the  sen.se  of  illusion.     The.  picture  leaves  rich  ;  and  the  whole  is  eneompa.ssed — embraced,  as  it 

an  lm])re.ssion  on   the  mind  as  of  a    tale   tiiat   has  were — in  the  ])a.ssive  life  of  nature.     These  are  the 

been  told,  misuhstantial,  almost  unreal.     This  "  Poor  ideas  he  has  intended   to  express,  and  with  .so  much 


rrvis   i>K  ciiAVANNEs;. 


.subtlety,  so  littlf  displaj',  thut  it  is  lianlly   fair  t(i 
blame  those  who  did  not  appreheiul  them. 

The  master's  work  is  vast — not  only  as  a  lofty 
outcome  of  artistic  expression,  but  for  its  men' 
quantity,  more  especially  of  decorative!  painting. 
I'uvis  de  Chavannes  has,  in  fact,  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  mural  decollation  ;  his  easel  pictures  aiv 
few.  However,  1  know  of  ntliers  besides  "  'Hic  I'lmr 
Fisherman":  three  wnnien  of  life-size  on  tl 
shore,  and  a  .series  of  studies  of  tlie  m 


St'U- 

xhibited 


how  to  simplify  lioth  hue  ;inil  colour  so  as  to  iichieve 
such  harmony  as  lea,\cs  the  IhouMht,  the  puritoi't, 
untiainmcllcd:  to  simplify  them  to  such  a  point  that 
the  unthinking'  spectator  is  led  to  fnncy  tiiat  he  could 
not,  even  if  he  woidd,  carry  llic  leclini(pieof  painting 
to  its  utmost  limits. 

In  fact,  all  this  piiinter's  woi'k  is  done  in  ami 
by  the  lirain.  I  saw  in  his  studio  sketches,  linishcd 
sketches,  for  all  liis  ]iictures — .some  in  charcoal, 
others    in   cohau',  but  all    exactly   like   the   pictures 


iiD.MAcii:   di'   xii'iuu   iiLiio   TO   Till-;   cnv   of   i'ahis. 

(/••/■«M  11,1-  Vainthlf!  hi/  I'lirix  rk  Clmramu's  in  the.  Salon  of  llir  Chaiiip  ttf  Mars,  1S03.     I'lwliyraiihcd  b;/  Uraini.) 


some  years  ago  at  Durand-Euers  rooms.  The 
memory  of  those  feminine  carnations  dwells  in  my 
mind  with  some  of  Correggio's  finest  pieces,  or  some 
examples  of  another  modern  paintei',  Henner. 

At  the  exhibition  there  was  another  cxiiuisite 
work — a  little  girl  sitting  in  an  aichaic  landscajjc 
holding  a  (lower;  and  no  words  can  dcsiribf  the 
grace  of  the  child  as  she  leans  on  one  iiaml,  and  thr 
freshness  of  her  colouring  in  contrast  with  the  <lim 
old-world  land.scape.  There  was,  too,  a  capital 
pastel :  the  back  of  a  woman  in  the  act  of  doing  her 
hair — to  me  unforgettable  ;  and  a  x'cry  small  can\as, 
"The  Dratii  of  ()r])hcus,"  impressed  me  dec]ily. 

His  drawings  are  unfortunately  .scarcrly  more 
numerous,  and  1  caniiol  liut  regret  that  there  shouhl 
not  be  more  of  them  in  our  galleries,  i)iiblic  and 
private,  for  thry  arc;  certainly  among  tin'  Huc'st 
things  I  know.  They  dis])lay  the  cousuinniate  h  arn- 
iug  of  a  great  master,  wIk.i,  in  decorative  work,  knows 


to  be  painted  after  Ihem.  Xothing  is  ever  altered 
from  llie  lirsl  design  till  the  work  is  linished  and 
coni]]leti'.  Wiiat  I'uvis  de  Chavannes  paints  is  his 
idea,  his  \ision.  He  ti'ansfers  it  to  the  canvas  as  lie 
has  coiiceiveil  (]f  it,  works  it  u]i  lirst  in  monochrome 
lo  a  ]ierfeet  liarnKJiiy  of  melting  tone,  and  then 
gives  it  the  deli.Lchtful  colmiring  which  hitherto 
was  the  specialty  of  the  old  masters. 

'i'lie  living  model  intrudes  itself  into  tiie  master's 
l.ibours  merely  as  an  accessoiy,  as  a  lielp,  indeed, 
but  of  no  more  im]ioilani'c  than  a  note  f(jr  in- 
foi-mation  —  infoiniatioii,  indeed,  to  wiiich  he  is 
strictly  faithful,  but  of  which  lie  is  never  the  .slave. 
t)f  course,  only  tiie  iiighcst  imaginative  ideal, 
seconded  by  perfect  knowled,ge,  admits  of  such  a 
method  of  w.iik  :  but  how  far  jireferalile  is  this 
.subservience  of  matter  to  mind,  to  the  liideous 
tricks  of  tcilmiipie,  uui\  ami  \  ulgar,  whicii  some 
painters — and  those  not  the  least  cried  up — tiy  lo 
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ntcoine  (if  siiifciilv  and  ifalisni 


impose  on  us  as  tlu 
in  art. 

l'u\is  (le  Cliavaniics  nevei-  gives  iiis  figures  the 
1(11  ik  dl'  ni(j(^lels  wlio  sit  by  turns  as  a  river-god  or 
a  drunkard.  Tliey  are  tlie  exact  endjodinient  of  the 
idea  they  represent ;  tliey  are  born  of  tlie  painter's 


or  wiien  by  an  attitude,  or  by  some  unimportant 
aceess(ny,  tliey  personify  an  alistract  idea — such  as 
Geometry  and  Astronomy,  in  the  Sorbonne  picture. 

Still  these  figures  are  truthful,  living  even, 
when,  as  in  "  Ludus  pro  Patria,"  they  cast  their 
javelins,  or  cut  down  trees,  or  reap  the  harvest,  as 


A    VISION     OF    ANTIQUITY. 
{Fniiii  llie  J-iiijilinn  0)1  Puns  (h:  Chamiiiies  in  the  Mm 


at  LyonR.) 


brain,  and  not  tlie  ofls]iving  of  jiatient  t(.iil  devoted 
to  a  study  df  tlie  spots  ami  warts  given  liy 
"  Nature." 

The  sketcli  for  the  Sdibdinie  picture  in  the 
master's  studio  is  fully  coloured,  the  precise  dupli- 
cate of  the  great  decorative  work  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  college.  The  sketch,  as  has  been 
said,  is  final ;  it  undergoes  no  change  even  in  the 
minutest  detail  till  the  picture  is  finished.  Still, 
nothing  is  left  to  chance  ;  everytiiing  is  thought  out, 
considered,  and  full  of  purpose  ;  above  all,  in  these 
vast  decorative  paintings,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
backgnjuud  on  the  wall  wliere  tliey  are  placed,  and 
to  "  pull  together "  the  architectural  features  of 
the  room,  there  is  notiiing  to  disturb  the  mind  : 
tliey  display  the  unity  of  tone  and  feeling  wiii(  li 
characterises  all  the  painter's  work. 

Tlie  rather  conventional  air  of  some  of  his  figures 
is  quite  intentional,  particularly  when,  as  in  tlie 
sacred  grove,  the  personages  are  fioating  in  the  air; 


in  "  Winter  "  and  "  Summer  " — two  pictures  ex- 
liibited  at  recent  Salons. 

As  to  his  colouring,  that  wnnderful  colouring 
wliicli  so  many  artists  are  ikiw  endeavouring  to 
imitate,  it  is  the  great  charm  of  the  master's  work  : 
so  sober  that  the  other  decorations  of  a  room  in 
which  one  of  liis  pictures  is  jilaccd,  far  from  being 
cru.shed  and  eclipsed,  are  tliidwii  into  relief  and 
gain  in  beauty.  And  Ibis,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
highest  ([uality  of  decdiatixc  art— a  quality  not 
given,  alas !  to  every  painter. 

I'uvis  de  Chavannes  does  not  ]iaiiil  in  fresco,  but 
he  gives  a  remarkable  .softness  and  unity  of  tone  to 
his  decorative  work.  This  unity  of  tone  is  amazingly 
ettective  when  the  paintings  are  in  their  place,  and 
bis  decorative  genius  is  seen  at  its  best  at  the 
rantheou  in  I'aris,  when  we  edni]inre  his  "  Sainte 
Genevieve"  with  the  dther  xciy  tine,  but  more 
blatant,  worl^s  whicli  furnisli  the  walls.  These 
panels,    full    of    elegance    and    charm,   as   simjile  as 
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pnssihlu  in  ciiiiiiinsitioii.  sliow  us  llrst  Ihc  Saint  as  a 
child  i)rayiii--  al  llir  I'uut,  of  tlif  Cniss,  licr  iiaiviits 
adiuiring-  Ikt  vuiilhl'iil  ami  ardent  failli.  Next  we 
SCO  SiiiiiL-Gciniain  d'Anxciiv  ami  Saiiit-Loup  dc 
Troyes,  wlio,  un  tlicir  way  to  Ennknd  t:u  conilat. 
the  heresy  di"  I'rlayius.  Iiavc  reached  the  town  of 
Niinterre.  Ainung  llic  crowd  who  come  furili  In 
meet    thcni    Saint-dcrmain    observes    a    child    nn 


Fnmi  tjic  riM-k  lluws  llic  lifc-uivin-'  siivain.  Y.mth 
drinks  ol'  il  eagerly;  dlil  a-c,  wilii  tivnililin-  hands, 
dilis  a  cuji  intci  the  wateis.  In  the  IVaunienl  here 
reproihiced  we  see,  on  the  ri^ht  n(  iJic  sprino-, 
I.yrie  I'oetry;  leaning  on  a  tree  hard  by,  Eclogm; 
stands,  pan-pipes  in  hand.  Next  conies  Astronomy, 
with  one  hand  resting  on  a  celestial  glolie.  Further 
ell   comes  Fable,  with  a  crow   on    her  slionlder.  as 


INTER  ^UiTES   ET   NATURAM. 
ris  de  Chamnnes  in  the  Ainphlthrahi'  nf  Ihc  S^rbai 


whom  he  discerns  the  stani])  of  the  divinity.  He 
questions  her,  and  predicts  the  liigh  destiny  to  which 
she  is  called.  This  child  became  the  patron  saint 
of  Taris.  The  colouring  of  the  whole  picture,  tiu' 
exactitude  of  the  landscape — where  we  can  trai'c 
the  Paris  of  the  future,  of  to-day — the  deliglitful 
harmony  of  the  various  groups  of  attentive  spec- 
tators, all  combine  to  make  this  mural  ]iainting 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  art. 

At  the  Sorbonne,  again,  Paris  possesses  a 
splendid  work  by  this  master,  decorating  the  gi-eat 
amphitheatre.  In  a  glade  of  some  saci-ed  grove, 
on  a  block  of  marl)le  in  the  centre,  sits  a  figure 
.symbolical  of  the  Sorbonne.  On  each  side  of  her 
stands  a  genins,  laden  with  palms  and  crnwns — an 
oH'eriug    to    Uie    living    and    to    the    ulorious    ilead. 


making  animals  discourse,  and  at  her  feet  a  child 
holds  a  file  at  which  the  serpent  is  gnawing. 

Tlie  painter  was  at  work  on  this  great  canvas 
wlien  I  was  so  happy  as  to  be  introduced  to  him  by 
a  connnon  fiiend,  and  during  the  half-hour  I  spent 
in  admiring  his  work  he  never  ceased  explaining  the 
composition,  painting  all  tlu^  time  to  sliow  us  that 
we  were  not  in  his  way.  I  have  seen  Puvis  de 
Cliavannes  since  that  day,  and  my  first  impression 
has  been  constantly  confirmed.  Very  tall  and  very 
upright,  he  suggests  a  modern  Henri  lY. ;  and  has, 
too,  not  only  the  lofty  spirit  and  noble  sentiments 
that  characterised  that  king,  but  his  jovial  luiniour 
and  liive  dt"  life 

Though  he  does  not  lead  a  retired  life,  lie  is 
Udt  a  man  of  fashion.     \\i[\\  a  hearty  contempt  for 


PUYIS    DE    CHAVANNES. 


honours  and  prizes,  lie  avokls  the  so-ciilled  world  (if 
art,  and  is  social  only  with  his  friends,  wlm  are  all 
devoted  to  him. 

As  an  exact  hinniajihiT,  I  must  mention  that 
Plivis  was  a\vavde(l  a  ^Mcdal  of  ilonian- 
at  the  Salon  of  ISSii  for  his  "  l.ihhis  pro 
Patria."  and  that  he  is  Commander  of 
the  he-ion  of  Honour ;  hnt  1  do  not 
think  that  these  distinetions  ecjunt  IV)r 
much  in  his  estimation. 

Tiie  Legion  of  Honour  was  hestowed 
at  tlie  Sorhonne,  in  the  presence  of  his 
i^reat  picture;  as  t<i  the  meilal,  he  told 
me  himself  how  he  learnt  that  it,  had 
heeu  awarded  to  him.  On  the  day  when 
the  distriliution  of  such  ])rizes  is  ari'anged 
hy  vote,  I'uvis  de  (_'havannes,  going  out 
of  his  house,  saw  on  the  ISonlevard  a  man 
performing  a  pyrrhie  dance  of  a  \ery 
pronounced  character.  This  was  his 
friend  Yernim',  the  marine  jiaintcr,  who. 
having  just  heard  tliat  the  mcilid  was 
adjudged  to  Ihnis  de  ('ha\anncs,  came 
to  express  his  joy  and  announce  the 
news  in  this  rather  eccentric   fashion. 

Lyons — his  native  town — possesses  an 
important  series  of  decorative  jjaintings 
hy  this  master.  (_)ne  i\'i)resents  the 
"  Eiver  Saone  " — a  supple,  serpent-like 
figure  of  a  woman  at  the  hmt  of  a 
willow,  framed  in  water-lilies  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  Further  on',  tin'  Rhone 
forms  a  coni]ianion  figure.  A  river- 
god,  muscular  and  stalwait,  is  ahout. 
to   capture   her   in    a    net    he    stands  ,.-•■'' 

ready   to    throw    o\i'r    ln'r.      in    the 
entrance    to    the    museum,    in    the 
same   gallery    as    the    "  Saone,"    are 
three  of  the  painter's  finest  eompo- 
.sitions — " 'I'he    Sacreil    (Iroxc,"    "A 
Vision    of  Auti(puty,"    and    "Chris- 
tian In.spiration."     I  particularly  re- 
niendjer  this  livst.     Never,  I  helieve, 
did  any  picture  produce  such  a  sen- 
sation in  the  world  of  thought  as  this  masterpiece 
liy   I'uvis  de   Chavannes :    the   ins])ired    rapture  of 
the  young  painter-monk,  Fra  Angi-lico,  in  an  ecstasy 
hefore  his  fresco — the  scene  is  laid    in  a  cdoistered 
nook — the  monk,  two  a.s.sistants,  and    in    the   hack- 
grounil   a   group  of  ligures  contemplaling  tht;  fresco. 
The    .'^ohricty    of    the    composition,    the    "religious" 
colouring,  the  e.\c(aition   of  the  i)ainting — all  are  as 
perfect  in  their  way  as  can  in^  conceived  of. 

At  the  museum  at  ]\Iar.seilles  there  are  two  of 
his  great  decorative  woi'ks — "  ^lassilia,  the  i'hocean 
Colonv"and   "Tlie    l',,it,  of   :\Iarseille.s."     Tiicre  are 


also    fine    decorative    compositions    liy  him    in    the 
museums  at   Kouen  and  Amiens. 

I    askeil     i'uvis   de   Chavannes   under   whom    lie 
liad    studied:    "  W'lii'n    1    came    to    i'aris,"    he    said. 


A    STUDY. 

(«;/  I'lii'ix  dc  Cliaeannex.) 

'•  I  was  rcconmicndcd  to  woik  with  Signol,  hut  hi' 
had  no  studio  for  pupils.  He  advi.sed  me  to  go  to 
11.  Sclu'd'er,  hrother  of  Ary  Scheller,  wh.i  has  left 
some  \cry  line  ]iortraits  in  the  style  of  ilollicin. 
ijowc'vcr,  he  again  did  not  lake  pupils,  ami  conlined 
himself  to  giving  me  advice  fi'om  time  to  time,  for 
ahout  a  year;  so  1  nnght  almost  .siy  that  I  nt-ver  had 
a  master." 

I'uvis  de  Chavannes,  in  jioinl  of  fad,  follows  no 
one.  He  serves  art,  and  art  alone,  witiiout  limita- 
tions, and  without  trouhling  his  head  aliout  sciiuols 
and  si  vies. 


THE    LATE    CHARLES    B.    BIRCH,    A.R.A. 
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THE   LATE   CHAULES   BELL   BIRCH,    A.K.A. 
(/■Vum  (I  Paiiiliivj  in  Custiiiite  by  Seijmour  Lucas,  A. 11. A.) 

scul]itiire  oanie  fruin  hi.s  hands  with  .surpri.sing 
facility.  Moienver,  in  his  early  life,  witli  its  long 
intervals  during  which  commissions  were  rare,  or 
came  not  at  all,  lie  supported  himself  liy  painting 
portraits,  liy  water-colour  drawing,  and  by  \'arious 
forms  of  draughtsmanship  and  design.  The  type  of 
man  that  can  excel  in  so  many  branches  of  art  is 
not  diaracteristic  of  this  country's  artists,  and  Birch 
was  looke<l  npon  liy  his  brethren  in  early  life  as 
.somewhat  of  a  phenomenon. 

Bircii  received  a  good  deal  cif  his  training  in  tiie 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  dawn  of  naturalism  was  making  its  first  strug- 
gles against  the  rigid  dassici.sm  of  the  times,  upheld 
in  that  city  by  Ciiri.stian  IJancli.  It  was  under  these 
ciinditions  tiiat  he  received  the  artistic  imprcssinns 
tliat  stam])ed  his  futui-e  career:  and  altlmugli  he 
left    Berlin    at    an    early  age    never    to    return,  his 


woi'ks  were  throughout  life  marked  by  the 
that  was  more  or  le.ss  cominiui  In  the  pupil; 
succes.sors  of  that  master. 

On  leaving  Berlin,  Bircli  Wdvked  in  llie  scl Is 

of  the  Eoyal  Academj-,  where  he  cduipeted  fur  tlie 
gold  medal.  The  fir.st  wave  of  naturalism  had,  iinw- 
ever,  not  yet  reached  the.se  .shores,  and  his  group, 
"The  Good  Samaritan,"  tliongh  incomparably  the 
best,  was  dressed  in  Ea.stern  costumt',  so  the  prize 
went  to  a  work  that  had  but  one  merit,  but  that 
was  overwhelming — it  was  Greek. 

Birch's  first  success  came  through  the  judgment 
of  laymen,  shockuigly  indifferent  to  the  particular 
"  ism "  that  happened  to  be  the  prevailing  fa.sliion 
among  artists.  Thus  he  won  the  £500  prize  offered 
by  the  Art  I'nion  of  London  fur  "  the  best  ideal 
work "  with  his  sketch  of  "  The  "Wood  Nymph." 
Again  the  keynote  of  his  group,  as  compared  with 
other  contemporary  works,  was  "  naturalism."  After 
this   he   won   several  com[ietitions,  and   it  was  in  a 
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iiiilis|iL'iisal)l('  111  :i  sciilptur  wIki  will 
make  a  caircr  in  this  cuiuitiy,  lliirh 
spent  luaiiy  nf  his  lirst  years  "ileN  illiiin" 
in  all  manner  nf  ways,  and  (hiring  this 
|ieli(iil   he  ]il(iihlee(l  little  in'  IKi  selil|itnre. 

I'ait    a    tmn    came    in    the    tiile,   I    al 

last,  th.ainh  late— iieihap.s  tno  lale-  lie 
iilitaineil  imjiiirlant  ((imniissinns  \\hi(/li 
nave  liini  means  ami  (i[i[inr|  nnit  \  tn 
work  nut  Slime  nf  his  desiiiiis  fur  ideal 
subjects,  and  he  executed  "  The  Ka,ule 
Slayer,"  ■■  Tlie  Last  Call."  and  the 
"  Lieutenant  lianiiltun,"  whieh  linally 
.trained  him  the  title  uf  "  As.soeiate,  nf 
the    IJ.iyal    .\eademy." 

A  uiiiiiUy  nnndier  nf  puhlie  wiirks 
<>(  seulptnie  came  friini  llireh's  stndiu, 
iUnonj,'  them  the  menmralile  "(liinin," 
at  Tein|ile  Uar,  and  n|iiin  his  lirad  \\a> 
li.iuied  ihr  slnrm  lit  tuiiiiiis  and  simii- 
ful  elitiii>m  Ihal  the  '•  ninnster"  e\iiked. 
The  real  fails  nf  the  ease  wel'e  that 
theTemiili'  I'lar  ,Meniiirial  was  desiuined 
hy  the  city  aiehiteet,  wlm  made  the 
ine.xensalile  lilnndei'  nf  tnatinu  the 
"Drajiiiu"  sn]i]iiirters  uf  the  City  aims,  ur 
nitlier  one  nf  them,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
))iirtrait    nf   snnie    illnstiinus   ]iersouoge, 

,S()4 


I'laeini;  it  nil  the  tup  nf  the  pedestal  withnlll  its 
iiidispi'iisahle  hmther  dra-mi.  i'linh  had  simply 
the  enmmissinn  In  mnilrl  the  "lieasl,"  which  he 
carried  nnl  faithfully  and  well,  and  was  in  nn  wise 
resjinnsilile  fur  that  uiifnrlnnate  crime  against  j;ood 
taste. 

I'lirch  was  eminently  a  realistic  arti.st,  and  his 
aim  was  always  In  "  iln  "  niir  nwn  times  as  they  are. 
This  idea  led  him  In  attack  the  dillicult  iimhlcm 
nf  repi-esentinL;-  cnireiit  incidents  and  e\culs  in 
^riin]is  nf  senlptnre.  the  most  successful  nf  which 
fmiu  an  artistic  ]iiiint  uj:  \-ievv was  tlie  "Lieuteuaut 
Ilamiltnn  ^lemniial."  I'lifortunately  in  such  ]}ri)- 
nnunced  realism  the  shnrtcomings  are  inure  easily 
seized  iipnii,  and  the  linldness  of  the  attemjit  and 
dilticnlties  ui  the  task  are  neither  ennsidcred  imi- 
realised. 

Oil  the  whole,  of  all  his  \arinus  wnrk  his  jmrtrait 
statues  are  the  least  open  to  criticism,  ami  they  may 
lie  fairly  ranked  as  being  probably  the  liest  of  tliose 
nf  his  day.  Tlis  ])ortrait  busts  were  tine  likenesses, 
beside  beinn'  skilfully  mndelled,  hut  they  were  not 
sn  "  iiatnralistii' "  as  the  best  tmsts  of  our  ynuiiger 
men  :  the  naturalism  nf  his  times  bein^  little  mure 
than   a   veneer   upnn   a    ilassic   fouudalinn. 

liircb   bad   an    exuberant    fertilit\'   nf    iincntinn, 


Till-;    LAST    CALL. 
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ami    iiiiuiy   n 
or   small    iiii 


lii.s  (lesii 
del   staw. 


as  being  supcrini'  [n  any  (if  the  dr- 
signs  that  he  i-inicil  tn  cdinplL'tion. 
The  "  Mazi'inia,"  the  "Adam  and 
Eve,"  and  ihe  statnette  nf  Hervey 
the  physician,  are  anmng  llu'  best 
examples  of  his  arl,  ami  are  all 
(■iincei\i'd  in  (he  line  spirit  nf 
lii'idern  idcali'-ni,  whit'h,  aci.-nrding 
to  the  o]iini(in  he  liad  I'nrnudateil, 
is  the  proper  unal  of  the  modern 
artist. 

l''ailinL;'  ln-allli  hail  for  many 
years  enfeebled  his  ])o\vers,  and 
latterly  was  the  cause  of  a  serious 
falling-oH'  in  the  quality  of  his  work  ; 
he  had  on  thi.s  account  ceased  to 
retain  that  nieasnie  of  the  esteem 
fiom  his  lirother  artists  to  which 
by  a  just  consideration  of  his  whole 
career  he  was  entitled. 

Sculpture  has  made  a  complete 
revolution  since  llirch  surprised  us 
with  his  "  Wood  Xynqih  "  thirty 
yeais  a^'o ;  and,  \  iewed  from  the 
present  standpoints  of  art,  there  is 
much  reason  for  the  indifference 
that  was  latterly  felt  towards  even 
his  lie.st  work.  Artists  to  wlnuu  If 
troiiiil  (lf>i  monraii.r  is  the  beginning 
and  end  of  art.  may  find  little  to 
admire  in  his  works ;  he,  never- 
^ns  never  passed  the  sketch  theless,  po.s.sessed  nnu/h  of  the  real  science  of  senl[)- 
Some   of    these    may   rank      tnre,  whicli   tlu'  modern   school  has  never  li.'arnt. 


LADY    GODIVA. 
(At  the  Crystal  Palace.) 


^b'v'w:  y>JJ^irfrffff 


(/•Vui/i  the  Sketch  iludel  far  u  taiyc  Wurk.) 
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SOME    NOTES    ON    THE    ILLUMINATED    BOOKS    OF   THE   MIDDLE    AGES. 


iiv  \vii.r,iA:\i  M(ii!r,[s. 

may  lie  calleil  Uie  epni'h  nf 
dlciiri'.     Stoiie,  bi-onze,  vvomlt'ii 

talilcts,  papyrus,  could  lie 
Diie    iiistvuiueiit    or    another : 


niHK  .Aliiiaie  Au-e.- 
J-  writing  ^hh'  >'■''' 
ruiie-.sta\'es,  waxed 
written  upon  with 
but  all  these — even 
the  last,  tender  and 
brittle  as  it  was — 
were  but  makeshift 
materials  for  writing 
on :  and  it  was  not 
until  jiarchnient  and 
Yelluui,  and  at  last 
rag -paper,  became 
ciinnuon,  that  the 
true  material  for 
writing  un,  and  the 
((uill  pen,  the  true 
instrument  for  writ- 
ing irifh,  were  used. 
Frnui  that  time  ti 
the  period  of  the 
general  use  of  print- 
ing must  be  con- 
sidered the  age  of 
written  books.  As 
in  other  handicrafts, 
so  also  in  this,  the 
great  period  of  genu- 
ine creation  (once 
called  the  Dark  Ages 
by  tiiose  who  had 
forgotten  the  past, 
antl  whose  ideal  of 
the  future  was  a 
comfortable  prison) 
ilid  all  that  was 
woith  doing  as  an  art,  leaving  niaki 
period  of  the  Xew  r.irlh  and  the  ii 
modern  ('i\ilisaliou. 

l!y/antiuni  was  doubtless  the  mother  of  niedi;e- 
val  caligraphy,  lait  the  art  spread  speedily  through 
the  North  of  Europe  and  flourished  there  at  an 
early  perioil,  and  it  is  ahnost  startling  to  find 
it  as  we  do  in  full  bloom  in  Indand  in  tin' 
seventh  century.  \o  mere  writing  has  been 
done  before  or  since  with  such  perfection  as  that 
of  the  early  Irisli  ecclesiastical  books;  and  this 
caligraphy  is  iuli'resting  also,  as  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  what  is  now  called  by  printers 
■'lower-case''  letter,  from  the  aneieiit  majuscular 
characters.  The  writing  is,  I  musi  repeat,  posi- 
tively   Iieautiful    in    itself,    ihoroughh-    uriKiiiicn/al ; 


but  these  books  are  mostly  well  equipped  with 
actual  ornament,  as  carefully  executed  as  the  writing 
— in  fact,  marvels  of  patient  and  ingenious  interlace- 
ments. This  ornament,  howe\-er,  has  no  relation  in 
any     genuine     Irish 
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book  to  the  tradi- 
tiouiil  styl(>  of  By- 
zantium, but  is 
rather  a  branch  of  a 
great  and  widespread 
school  of  primal  de- 
coration, which  has 
little  interest  in  the 
represen ta  tion  of 
bumanitv  and  its 
doini 
anv 


LETTER    IN    RED    AND    BLUt:    SCROLL    WORK. 
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Bible 


ihifts    to    the 
lellie-ence   of 


.V.i/V/i   /'',■ 


CJSO.) 


aiuc  bte,  Imt 
is  contented  with 
the  convoluti(jns  of 
abstract  lines,  o\'er 
which  it  attains  to 
great  mastery.  The 
most  obvious  ex- 
ample of  Ibis  kind 
of  art  may  be  found 
in  the  carvings  of 
the  Maoiis  of  Xew 
Zealand ;  but  it  is 
eonnnon  to  many 
races  at  a  certain 
stage  of  development. 
The  colour  of  these 
Irish  ornaments  is 
not  very  delightful, 
and  no  gold  appears 
in  tliem.* 

nnnnation  was  taken 
from  lliem. 
arlo\  inuian 


This  Irish  caligraphy  a 
nil  by  the  Xorth  of  England  moid<s  ;  ; 
though  in  less  completeness,  by  th 
makers  of  iiooks  both  in  l''ranee  and  e\cn  in  ( Jer- 
many  ;  but.  they  were  not  eonleiit  with  the  (|nite 
I'lc'meiilary  representation  nf  the  human  form  car- 
rent  in  the  Irish  illuiuinal  ions,  and  Idled  n\i  the 
gap  by  inutating  the  llyzanline  i)ieture-books  with 
eonsideralile  succe.ss,-|- and  in  time  developed  a  very 
lieaulifnl  style  of  illumin.it  ion  eondiiniug  ornament 
with  liguiv-diawing,  and  one  seat  of  which  in  the 
early  ele\entli  century  was  Wiuehestei.iJ:     Uolil  was 

*  K.^.-unplo :  •'  Tlie  Boole  of  Kelts,"  Trinity  Colle<,'0,  Dublin,  i:c. 
t  E.\;uiiplis  :    Diiiliam   Gospels,  British   Museum,  Gospels  at 

liollleL-nc.  JiLf. 

J  ICx.uiiplc :  Clinrttr  uf  foundation  of  Newmiuster  at  Win- 
chester, lirilisji  Museum. 
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malnttcoimm  intra  mt:^inj 
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used  with  some  copiousness  in  tliese  latter  books, 
lint  is  not  seen  in  the  carefully-mised  and  hii^'hiy- 
luuiiislied  condition  wliich  is  so  characteristic  ui 
niedireval  illumination  at  its  zunitli. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  amongst  the  Byzantine 
books  of  the  earlier  period  are  some  which  on  one 
side  surpass  in  mere  sumptuousness  all  books  ever 
made  ;  tlii'si'  arc  written  in  gold  and  silver  un 
vellum,  stained  purple  throughout.  Later  on  again, 
in  the  semi-Kyzantine-Anglo-Saxon  or  C'arlovingian 
period,  are  left  us  some  specimens  of  books  written 
in  gold  and  silver  on  white  vellum.  This  splendour 
was  at  times  resoi'ted  to  (chiefly  in  Italy)  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  just-mentioned  late  Anglo-Saxon  style  was 
the  immediate  forerunner  of  what  may  be  called  tlie 
first  complete  medieval  school,  that  of  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Here  the  change  for  the 
better  is  prodigious.  Apart  from  the  actual  pictures 
done  for  explanation  of  the  text  and  the  edification 
of  the  "  faithful,"  these  books  are  decorated  with 
borders,  ornamental  letters,  iKrc,  in  whicli  fnliigc 
and  forms  human,  animal,  and  monstrous  are 
blended  with  the  greatest  daring  and  most  complete 
mastery.  The  drawing  is  firm  and  precise,  and  it 
may  be  saiil  also  that  an  unerring  system  of 
beautiful  colour  now  makes  its  appearance.  This 
colour  (as  all  schools  of  decorative  colour  not  more 
or  less  effete)  is  founded  on  the  juxtaposition  of 
pure  red  and  blue  modified  by  delicate  but  clear  and 
bright  lines  and  "  pearlings "  of  white,  and  by  the 
use  of  a  little  green  and  spaces  of  pale  pink  anil 
flesh-colour,  and  here  and  there  some  negative  greys 
and  ivfiry  yellows.  In  most  cases  where  the  liook 
is  at  all  splendid,  gold  is  \ery  freely  used,  mostly 
in  large  spaces — backgrounds  .-mil  tln'  like — wliieh, 
having  been  gilded  over  a  siilid  gioiind  with  tliick 
gold-leaf,  are  burnished  till  they  look  like  solid 
plates  of  actual  metal.  Tlie  effect  of  this  is  both 
splendid  and  refined,  the  care  with  which  the  gojil 
is  laid  on,  and  its  high  finish,  ])reventing  any  im- 
pression of  gandine.ss.  The  writing  of  this  period 
becoming  somewhat  more  definitely  "Ootluc,"  does 
not  fall  short  of  (it  C(juld  not  surpass)  that  of  the 
previous  half-century. 

From  tliis  time  a  \ery  gradual  change — during 
which  We  ha\'e  to  note  somewiiat  nun'e  of  delicacy 
in  drawing  and  refinement  of  colour — brings  us  to 
the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  and  liere 
a  sundering  of  the  styles  of  tln'  diU'erent  ]ieo]iles 
begins  to  he  ohvious.  Througlmul  tlie  twelftli 
century,  though  there  is  a  (Ufi'erenee.  it  is  easier  to 
distinguish  an  English  or  French  book  from  a 
German  or  Italian  by  the  writing  than  by  the  illu- 
mination :  but  after  12'2i>  the  first  glance  on  opening 
the  liook   will   most  often  erv  out  at  vnu,  Cernian. 


Italian,  or  French-English.  For  the  rest,  the  illu- 
minations still  gain  in  beauty  and  delicacy,  the  gold 
is  even  more  universally  brilliant,  the  colour  still 
more  delicious.  The  sub-art  of  the  rubricator,  as 
distinguished  from  the  limner  and  the  scribe,  now 
lieeonies  nioic  important,  and  remains  so  down  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Work  of  grciit 
liueness  and  elegance,  drawn  mostly  with  the  ]ieu, 
and  always  (putc  freely,  in  red  and  blue  counter- 
changed,  is  lavished  on  the  smaller  iinlials  and  other 
subsidiaries  of  the  pages,  producing,  with  the  firm 
black  writing  and  the  ivory  tone  of  the  vellum,  a 
very  beautiful  effect,  even  when  the  mrire  solid  and 
elaborate  illumination  is  lacking. 

iJuring  this  period,  apart  from  theological  and 
philosophical  treatises,  herbals,  "bestiaries,"  &c,,  the 
book  most  often  met  with,  especially  when  splen- 
didly ornamented,  is  the  Psalter,  as  sung  in 
churches,  to  which  is  generally  added  a  calendar, 
and  always  a  litany  of  the  sauits.  This  calendar,  by 
the  way,  l)oth  in  this  and  succeeding  centuries,  is 
often  exceedingly  interesting,  from  the  representa- 
tions given  in  it  of  domestic  occupation.s.  The  great 
initial  B  (Bcafiis  vir  qui  non)  of  these  books  affords 
an  opportunity  to  the  illuminator,  seldom  missed,  of 
putting  forth  to  the  full  his  powers  of  design  and 
colour. 

The  last  (quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  brings 
us  to  the  climax  of  illumination  considered  apart 
from  book-pictures.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace, 
elegance,  and  beauty  of  the  drawing  :ind  tlie  love- 
liness of  the  colour  found  at  this  ]icrioil  in  the  best- 
executed  books:  and  it  nuist  he  added  tliat,  thougii 
some  work  is  i(]Ugher  tlian  other,  at  this  time  there 
would  appear,  judging  from  existing  e\ain]>les,  to 
liiive  been  no  had  work  done.  The  tva(htion  of  tlie 
epoih  is  ;dl-endiracing  and  all-]ioWci  ful,  and  vi'l 
no  single  \olnme  is  without  a  gennine  indi\iduality 
and  life  of  its  own.  In  short,  if  all  the  other  art 
of  the  early  iliddle  Ages  had  disappeared,  they 
nnght  still  claim  to  be  considered  a  great  period  ot 
ail-  on  the  strength  of  tlieir  ornamented  1 ks. 

In  thi^  latter  part  of  the  thirtecntii  century  \vr 
note  a  eoni]ilete  differentiation  between  the  work  of 
the  count  lies  of  Eurojn'.  There  are  now  three  great 
si'lionls  :  the  iMvnch-Flemi.sh-EiiglisJi,  (he  Italian, 
and  theCernian.  Of  these  the  liisl  is  of  the  most, 
the  last  of  the  least,  impoiiance.  As  to  the  ivla- 
tioiis  belwceii  JMiglaiid  and  France,  it  nnist  he  said 
thai,  though  tliere  is  a  dincrcuee  between  them,  it 
is  somewiiat  subtle,  and  may  be  put  thus:  of  sonie 
books  you  may  say,  Tiiis  is  French;  of  otliei's,  This 
is  I'aiglish  ;  lull  of  the  greater  part  you  can  say 
notiiing  nioiv  than.  This  belongs  to  the  French- 
English  scl 1.     Of  those  that  can  be  differentiated 

with  sonietiiiiig  like  certainty,  it  may  be  .said  that 
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tlie  French  excel  specially  in  a  dainty  and  mdcrly 
elegance,  the  English  specially  in  lii\c  nf  life  ami 
natnre,  and  there  is  more  of  rude  iinninui  in  I  hem 
than  in  their  French  contemporarirs  ;  Imt  hr  must 
be  at  once  a  fastidions  and  an  absulnle  man  who 
conld  say  tlie  Frencli  is  better  than  the  Englisli  or 
the  Englisli  than  the  French. 

The  Norwich  Psalter,  in  llic  Bodleian  Lilaaiy ; 
tiie  Arundel,  Queen  Mary's,  and  Tennison  I'saltcrs, 
in  tlie  British  Museum,  are  among  the  finest  of 
these  Englisli  l)ooks :  nothing  can  surpass  llicir 
fertility  of  invention,  splendour  of  execution,  and 
beauty  of  colour. 

This  end  of  the  tliirteentli  century  went  on  pm- 
ducing  .splendid  p.salters  at  a  great  rate;  but  between 
12G0  and  1300  or  13:20  the  greatest  industry  of  the 
scribe  was  exerci.sed  in  the  writing  of  Bibles,  espe- 
cially pocket  volumes.  These  last,  it  is  clear,  were 
produced  in  enormous  quantities,  for  in  spite  of  the 
ravages  of  time  many  thousands  of  them  still  exist. 
They  are  one  and  all  beautifully  written  in  hands 
neces.sarily  very  minute,  and  mostly  very  prettily- 
illuminated  with  tiny  figure-sulijects  iu  the  initial; 
of  each  book, 

For  a  short  period  at  tlie  end  of  tliis  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century  many  copies  of  tlie 
Apocalypse  were  produced,  illustrated  copiously 
with  pictures,  which  give  us  examples  of  serious 
Gothic  design  at  its  liest,  and  seem  to  show  us  wlial 
wall-pictures  of  the  period  might  have  been  in  tiie 
Xiirth  of  Europe. 

Tlie    fourteentli    century,    the   great    motlicr    of 

cliange,  was  as  bu.sy  in  making  ornamental  books  as 

in  other  artistic  work.     Wlien  we  are  once  fairly  in 

the  century  a  great  change  is  apparent  again  in  tlu' 

style.     It  is  not  quite  true  to  say  that  it  is  more 

redundant   than   its   predecessor,   but  it   has  more 

mechanical    redundancy.     The    backgrounds   to   the 

pictures  are   more  elaborated ;   sometimes   diapered 

blue   and    red,    .sometinu's    gold    most    beautifully 

chased    with    dots    and    lines.     Tlie    borders    cover 

the  page  more;  buds  turn   into  dpen  leaves:  often 

abundance    of    birds    and    animals    appear    in    the 

borders,    naturalistically    treated    (and    very    well 

drawn);   there  is  more  freedom,  and  yet  less   iiuli- 

viduality  in  tliis  work  :  in  short  the  style,  though  it 

lias  lost  noLiiing  (in  its  best  works)  of  elegance  and 

daintines.ss — qualities  so  desirable  in  an  ornamented 

Ijook — has  lost  .somewhat  of  niaidiness  and  ]irecision; 

and  tin's  goes  on  increasing  till,  towards  the  end  of  the 

centiuT,  we  feel  tliat  we  iiave  liefore  ns  work  tiiat  is 

in  peril  of  an  es.sential  cliange  for  the  worse.* 

*  In  Fiance  "  Bibles  Historiaiix," /.c,  partial  translations  of 
the  Bible,  very  copiously  pictnretl,  were  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy i)ro(liictions  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  The  Bible 
taken  in  the  tent  of  the  French  King  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
now  in  the  British  Muscun',  is  a  lirie  example. 


The  diirereiitiation,  loo,  betwixt  the  countries 
increases;  before  the  eenlury  is  i|uile  over,  England 
falls  back  in  the  raee+  and  French-Flanders  and 
Burgundy  cnme  fdiward,  while  Italy  has  her  face 
luriie(l  Inward  the  Beiiaissance,  and  Germany  too 
iiften    slujws    a    tendency    toward    coarseness    and 
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ineonilileteliess,  which  had  tu  be  redeemed  in  the 
long  last  by  the  honesty  <if  iinentinn  and  litness 
of  puipose  of  her  WondeUl  iimameuts  til  books. 
Many  most  beautiful  books,  however,  were  turned 
nut,  lint  niily  throughout  the  fourteenth,  but  i'\en 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 

The  first  harbinger  of  the  great  change  tli.it  was 
to  come  over  the  making  of  books  T  take  to  be  the 
}irnduetinu  ill  Italy  of  ninst  lieautil'ully-written  cnpies 

t  Though  we  have  in  the  British  Museum  some  magnificent 
e.\aniplcs  of  English  illumination  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
anil  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  e.//.,  •' The  Salisbury 
Book;"  a  huge  Bible  (llarl,  i.,  c.  ix.)  ornamented  in  a  style  very 
peculiarly  English.  The  'Wyclifito  translation  of  the  Bible  at 
the  Museum  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  style. 

X  "The  Hours  of  the  Ouke  of  Beny  "  (Bil>liotli6qneNationale, 
Paris),  and  the  "Bedford  Hours,"  in  the  British  Museum,  both 
French,  are  exceedingly  splendid  examples  of  this  period. 
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of  the  Latin  classics.  These  are  often  very  highly  in  tlie  fifteentli  century  that  space  quite  fails  lue  to 
ornamented;  and  at  first  not  only  do  they  imitate  write  of  them  as  their  great  nn^rits  deserve.  In  the 
(very   naturall}-)  tlie  severe  hands  of  the   eleventh      middle  of  the  century  an  invention,  in  it-self  trifling, 
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and  twelfth  centuries,  but  even  (thougii  a  long  way  was  forctd  ujiou   I'lnrope  by  the  growing  demand  for 

ofl')  the   interlacing  ornament  of    that    period.     In  niurc  and  ilieapi  r  liooks.     Gutenberg  somehow  got 

tliese  booivs  tlie  writing,   it   must  he   .said,  is   in  its  hold  of  punclies,  matrices,  tlie  ad,justalple  mould,  and 

kind  far  more  lieauliful  than   the  nrnameiit.     There  so  of  cast  movable  type:  SchoeH'er,  Menteliii,  and  tlie 

we;e  so  iuan\'  w  lillen  and  pictured  Ijuol^s  produced  rest  of  tliem  cauglit   up  the  art  with  the  eiiei'gy  and 


TiiK  :\i.\(;a/ixk  of   ai:t. 


skill  so  chiimcteristic-  of  I  he  nuMlia-vuI  cTat'tsiimn. 
Tlie  new  Gt'nnau  art  sjuvad  like  wikllire  into  every 
country  of  Enropc:  ami  in  a  few  years  written  biM.ks 
had  heeonie  mere  toys  for  tlie  innnensely  rich. 

Yet   the  scribe,  the  nibrieatur,  and    the   illnnii- 
nator   died   hard.      Deeorati'd    \\ritten    hooks    were 
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produced  in  uieat  nuudjcrs  after  printing  had  be- 
come coniniim  ;  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
were  Books  of  Hours,  very  highly  ornamented  and 
much  pictured.  Their  style  is  as  definite  as  any  of 
the  former  one.s,  but  it  has  now  gone  off  the  mad 
of  logical  consistency :  for  di\-oree  has  taken  place 
between  the  picture-woik  and  the  oruament.  Often 
the  pictures  are  exquisitely-finished  miniatures  be- 
longing to  the  best  schools  of  painting  of  (lie  day  : 
I)ut  often  also  they  are  clearly  the  work  of  in.rn 
employed  to  fill  u])  a  space,  and  having  m.i  interest 
in  their  work  save  livelihood.     Tbe  ornament  never 


fell  i[uite  so  low  as  that,  though  as  ornament  it  is 
not  very  "distinguished,"  and  often,  especially  in 
the  latest  books,  scarcely  adds  to  the  cHect  on  the 
page  of  the  miniature  to  which  it  is  subsidiary. 

Ikit  besides  these  late-writteii  books,  in  the  first 
years  of  printing,  the  rubricator  was  generally,  and 
the  illuminator  not  seldom, 
employed  on  printed  books 
thenisehes.  In  the  eaily  days 
of  printing  the  big  initials 
were  almost,  always  left,  for  tlu' 
rubrieator  to  paint  in  in  red 
and  bhu',  and  wi're  often  de- 
corated witli  pretty  seroll- 
work  by  him;  and  sometimes 
one  oi-  more  pages  of  the  book 
wele  surrounded  with  ornament 
in  g(jld  and  colours,  and  the 
initials  elaborately  finished  in 
the  same  way. 

The  most  complete  examples 

of    this  latter  work  subsidiary 

to  the  jninted  page  are  found 

in  early  books  printed  in  Italy, 

especially   in   the   .splendid   editions   of    the   classics 

which   came   from   the    presses    of    the   lionian  ami 

Venetian  printers. 

By  about  1530  all  Imok  illumination  of  any 
value  was  over,  and  thus  disap[}eared  an  art  which 
may  be  called  peculiar  to  the  IMiddli'  Ages,  and 
which  commonly  shows  medi;eval  craftsmanship  at 
its  best,  partly  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  work 
itself,  and  partly  because  that  work  vnn  only  suH'er 
from  destruction  and  defacement,  and  cannot,  like 
media'val  buildings,  be  subjeeted  to  the  crueller 
ravages  of  '"restoration." 


"CHRIST     BLESSING     LITTLE     CHILPEEN." 

(School   of   IvEMBKandt.) 

nyT()T  more  than  eigbt-and-t  wenly  years  ago  a  absolutely  coiilirnieil  liy  wider  and  more 
J-1  storm  raged  about  this  jiieture  wliic'li  has  jiulgmcnt,  that  the  wonder  is  how  those  wb 
larely  had  its  equal  at  any  other  moment  in  the  directly  responsible  for  the  absurd  blunder  w 
history  of  the  National  (lallery.  SirAVilliam  lioxall,  made  to  jKvy  tiie  penalty.  .Meanwhile,  tbe 
II. A.,  had  just  been  apiiointed  director,  and  signali.sed  renuuns  unfathered.  That  it  is  the  work 
his  advent  (and  proved  the  general  truth  of  the  of  Benibrandt's  pupils  there  is  little  doubt. 
theory  that  practising  artists  do  not  make  the  fittest 
judges  of  (Md  Masters)  by  the  purchase  of  this  work 
from  Hen-  Suermondt  at  a  cost  of  .tT.OHd.  Sir 
William  iiad  no  doubt  it  was  a  Itendirandt,  and 
there  were  some  to  sui)port  him  in  tiie  view  ;  but 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  strongly  against  the 
ascrij)tion.      Their   contention    was    so    swiftly    and 


some  of  tlie  masler's  characteristics,  but  li 
bis  \igour;  that  it  is  woi'thy  of  a,  ]ilaee   in  i 

gallery.  bo\\c\er.  b.is  nc\er  lieen  denied.  W'c 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  inle 
techni(pie  of  I'rofessor  iicrthold's  engra\in 
remark  with  what  success  he  has  retained  ll 
(piality   and    melluw   tone   of   tlic   eanva^ 
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I'HIUST     Bl.LS.SlNi;     UTILE     CHlLDltEX. 
(From  the  Paintiii;/  in  the  National  Gallery.    School  nf  tUmhranit.    Eiujiaiicd  by  Pro/ctsor  Bcrthuld.) 


"  A    SWEET    WILD    CUEATURE    OF    THK    SEA. 
[From  the  Painliiiij  by  R.  Fowler,  III.,  at  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil-Colotirs.) 
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IXSTl'lTTE     OF     I'AIXTEKS     IX     01L-COLOUl!S. 
Bv  51.   riurrs  j.vcksox. 

THE  present  e.xhibitioii  of  the  lii.stitutu  lias  little 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  ten  preceding  ones. 
It  would  1)0  impossible  to  get  together  nearly  si.x 
hundred  pictures  by  living  artists  without  finding 
among  them  those  that  are  good,  bad,  and  indilierent. 
"What  one  has  a  right  to  expect  is,  that  the  contents 
of  the  various  galleries  should  justify  the  special 
motive  of  the  society's  existence,  aiul,  in  a  general 
sense,  fairly  represent  pictorial  arl  in  its  ditl'erent 
branche.s.  Not  historical  design,  for  that  is  pretty 
well  a  dead  letter  in  this  country ;  nor  higher  class 
idealistic  and  imaginative  work,  to  which  the  same 
remark,  in  somewhat  more  restricted  sense,  applies. 
]]ut  there  ai-e  still  sneial  i/ijire  subjects — landscapes, 
portraitui-e,  and  presentments  of  the  lower  animals 
finding  favour  with  the  pulilic  ;  and  tliese  should 
therefore  lie  presented  {>>  us  in  sueli  a  guise  as  {<> 
do  credit  to  tiieir  authors,  and  satisfy  the  prevailing 
taste. 

Landscapes  and  sea  views  are  rather  a  character- 
istic of  the  present  collection  at  the  Institute,  many 
of  them  being  (if  marked  e,\cellenee.  Sir  James 
Linton,  wlmse  dcp:irt\ire  frnm  the  fignre-painting 
with  which  he  was  formerly  wont  to  delight  us  one 
perhaps  regiirds  with  some  little  jealou.sy,  continues 
his  more  recent  role  of  landscajie  with  a  cmipli'  of 
views  in  "  .\fternoon  " — a,  jiieturesipu'  old  cottage, 
seen  in   the   tender  li^dit  of  gradually  declining  day 


— and  "('aught-" — a  bridge  over  a  stream,  on  the 
liunks  of  wliieb  two  lo\ers  are  seated,  who  may  be 
scarcely  jileased  at  having  their  sweet  communings 
disturbed  by  an  ardent  piscator  with  his  just  hooked 
prey,  llotli  ])iitures  are  delightful  in  their  sense 
of  harmony  ami  refined  treatment — they  could  not 
be  otherwise  from  the  President's  pencil — but,  as 
suggested  befoic,  tbey  hardly  appear  to  fully  .satisfy 
as  examples  of  Sir  James's  special  power.s.  A 
spreading  Englisli  landscape  with  lields  of  thick 
grass  ready  for  the  scythe,  a.  distant  \  iew,  and 
hay-makers  busy  at  their  task,  is  a  work  the  artist, 
ilr.  Frank  "Walton,  describes  in  the  lines — 

'■  JMists  in  May,  and  lioat  in  .June, 
Malcc  tlie  luuvrst  ennic  liylit  s(i(in." 

.\nother  not,  less  beautiful  study  from  the  same 
brush,  ".lust  the  Last  Leaves  of  the  Dying  Year," 
siiows  us  a  winding  roadway  througli  a  plantation, 
with  ]iartially  bare  trees,  and  fallen  foliage  rich  in 
Wealthy  tints  of  russet,  gold,  anil  brown.  "  Tlie 
rianai's  I'ond,  ( Junnersbury,"  by  Mi:  Edward  F. 
r.rewtnall,  is  a  corner  of  Baron  Itothscliild's  estate, 
and  has  for  moti\i'  a,  liriiliant  ell'ect  of  sunset, 
iilunniiing  a  road  anil  ]iartialiy  a  jiool,  otlierwi.se 
in  shadow  from  a  clump  of  trees.  Broadly  painted, 
and  yet  sensitive  in  touch,  "  Governor's  Hou.se  from 
N'lwly  I'.ridge"isa  land.scape  deligiitful  ni  lone  of 
colon  1,  liy  'sir.  Alfred  East. 

.Mr.   Ivlwin    Haves   is  a   learnetl   student  of    the 
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ocean  in  its  cver-clianging  moods,  and  his  northern  many  other  noteworthy  landscapes  are,  "  Through 
coast  \  iew  in  "  Wreckage  off  Bamhorough  Castle,  the  Fields,"  a  fair  pastoral,  in  which  the  shadows 
Xoithumherhiiul,"    is   impressive   in   sense   of    stern      nf    cdniinL;'    niulit    aic   crecjiing   np   o\cr   the   scene, 

hv    .Mr.    Krnest    A. 

W.dcrluw,     A.K.A.: 

■   I'.i't  WeiMl  1  he 

SJHiwers  :  a,  Mill 
near  1  )ordrech  I," 
wlicii'iu  till'  niiili\e 
is  a  wiinilerful  old 
mill,  in  grey,  rainy 
atmosphere,  hy  Mr. 
(ieorge  C.  ilaite; 
"New-mown  Hay," 
small,  hut  in  its 
way  a  gem,  liy  Mr. 
11.  Thiirne  A\'aite  ; 
•■GatheringWlu'lks," 
women  and  eluld- 
ren  n.llerting  the 
familiar  sliell  -  li.'^li 
on  the  shoi'e  at  low 
tide,  hy  Mr.  liohert 
AV.  Allan  ;  '•  Khine  Salmon-fishers,"  a.  spirited  study 
stripping  tiie  remains  of  some  ill-fated  ship  are  in      of  fishei'men  on  rafts,  hy  J\Ir.  Hanulton  Macallum : 


TllK    OUTPOST    (_CIUiIEAJ. 
the  Paintiii'j  bit  Jan   V.  Cltelmiit^H,  at  the  Institute  of  Paints 


and    rather   desolate   grandeur.      The    men   at   work 


OU-Culoum.) 


unison  with  the  idea  of  the  grey,  sondjre  atmosphere 
succeeding  a  recent  tempest.  Not  far  front  this 
masterly  production  is  one  in  all  respects  its  an- 
tithesis— "Joyous  Sunnner,"  hy  Mr.  Ernest  I'arton, 
in  flowery  meadows,  winding  river,  and  trees  in 
fidl  lu.xuriauce  of  foliage,  speaks  of  Nature  in 
her  ha])piest  guise  ; 
and  <in  the  oppo.site 
wall  the  view  of 
"The  l.ynn.  North 
Devon,"  hy  ;\lr. 
Yeend  King,  whilst 
it  deals  with  decji, 
dark  pools.aml  moss- 
c(jvered  stones  in 
the  river-hed,  is  still 
full  of  that  grace- 
fully i}ictures(pie 
treatment  marking 
the  artist's  l)est 
work.  :\Ir.  F.  (i. 
Cotman  arrests  one 
with  liis  poetically 
lieautiful  "  Leiil- 
schicdam,"  in  the 
Central  fiallery.  A 
warm,  iiazy  scheme 
of  colour  l)lend.s  to- 
gether harmoniously 

ji  gi'cat  .sheet  of  water,  in  whieh  the  town,  with  its  in 
cvitable  windndlls,  and  tiie  skv  are  retiected.    AnRm;. 


and  "The  Water  Meadows,"  hy  Mr.  E.  M.  \\'imperis. 
Turning  to  works  of  a  different  order,  attention 
is  arrested,  whilst  interest  is  iierhajis  searecly  sus- 
tained, hy  the  figure  of  a  white-rohcd  girl  in  hed, 
with  a  hlack  cat  perclied  upon  her  breast,  "A  Witch," 
hv  the  Hiai.  Jolm  Collier.      I  have  seen  much  finer 


ii„  /',u„iiii:f  ini  r. 


LEIDSCHIEDAM. 
Mil.  n  I.,  at  the  /ii.«(i7ii(r  <./  I-aiiilcr 


work  from  this  art isl's  lausli.  ]iaii  ieulaiiy  as  regards 
colour.    The  'drls  and  children  round  a  great  vase  into 
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which  water  is  playing,  "  The  Fountain  of  Youth,' 
by  Mr.  C.  N.  Kennedy,  i.s  one  of  the  few  ideahstir 
design.s  in  the  collection,  iind  it  is  not  withniit 
its  value,  hoth  technically 
and  as  exhibiting  imagina- 
tive faculty.  "  The  Ameer's 
Heir,"  by  ]\Ir.  .Tames  ('lailc, 
represents  tlic  imjiortant 
little  per.sonage  resting 
upon  cushions  at  a  window, 
attended  upon  liy  a  slave 
and  a  singularly  prelly  girl, 
who  is  hnlding  a  tambdur- 
ine  and  a  fcnllirr  fan.  j\Ir. 
Edgar  liundy  is  a  young 
artist  whose  progress  is 
marked  and  mnnistakable. 
He  has  l\V(i  pictures  here 
that  are  Ijulh  excellent. 
One,  "The  Cofi'ee-house 
Oratiir,''  is  a  large  and  mixed 
grinqj  of  customers  in  a 
tavern  parlour,  listening  tn 
an  old  gentleman  who,  with 
back  to  the  fire,  is  jiolding 
forth,  apparently  nnicli  tn  his  own  delight.  The 
vai'ied  character  in  the  difl'erent  faces,  gruuijing  nF 
the  figures,  and  the  management  of  the  light  and 
shade  are  excellent.  j\Ir.  Bundy's  other  contributinn, 
"  For  King  Monmouth,"  is  perhai)s  more  of  a  stuily, 
liut  it  is  singularly  vivacious,  and  full  of  masterly 


other,  marching  through  a  village  at  tlio  head  of  a 
numlier  of  peasants — variou.sly  armed  witli  pitcliforks, 
reiiping-liooks,  rusty  muskets,  and  similar  jirimitive 


tin-  ruinllnr/  hi,  Jai 


TUG    AMEER'S    HEIB. 

<»  Clark,  (It  the  Tiislilulc  of  J'ainlc. 


drawing.     Tiie  .suliject   jjietures  a  fanatieal  ]ireaelier, 
with   Bible    raised   in   one    hand    ami    sword    in   the 


■I'lIK    BAUON  S    POMD,     GUNNEESBUEY. 
the  Paiiitinj  b]!  K.   K  DmwIiiaU,  Jt.W.S.,  at  the  Institute  nj  Painters  in  Oil-Coluurs.) 


Weapons   of   o It;  nee — on    llieii-   Way   t<i  do   battle    ior 

the    unwdvtliy    and    unhappy    llid<e    of    .Moiniioutli. 

The   younger    painters    ligurt'    ratlier    emispieuonsly 

in    the    exhiluLiun.       "  Love's    I'leadings,"     in     most 

respects  a  highly  creditable  production,  i>y  ^Ir.  .bihn 

A.  Lomax    is  a   well-told  and  carefully  woiki'd  out, 

incident.      .Mr.  .Ian  \'.  Cliel- 

minski,  witli  w  hose  p.iint  ing 

\\i'   are    now    all   so   well   ae- 

ouainted,    .sends     .a     spiiited 

study      in      "  The      ( tnlpost 

(Crimea),''  a.   cavalry    ehargc^ 

duiing    the    Russian    A\'ar; 

and   .Mr.  TallMit    Hughes   has 

a  di'ligbtful    eahinet   pietuie, 

linislieil   like  .1   niiniatuii',  of 

■'The  Sei'iel    Panel,"  a  youiig 

lady    linding   a    l]iding-])lace 

fiom     the     ruiitans     I'oi'    a 

Caxalier.      I'laeed   somewhat 

loo  high   upon   the  w.ills  to 

lie     seen     to     ad\aiitage     is 

a    jiieture     by     .Mi'.    Koliert 

Fowlei'.    wliieh     he     entitles 

•  .V    .Sweet    "Wild    Creature 

of  the  Sea, "  a  golden-haired 

mermaid,  who  by  some  niis- 

s  1-1  oiicoioiirs.)  chance  Hmts  herself  stranded 

ujion    the    sea-shore,    wliere 

she    is    discovered     and     curiously    interrogated    by 

some    kids  who   are    bathing.      It   is   a   pitv    that   a 
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design  of  this  class  is  not  placnl  in  ::  iidsition  where 
it  might  be   ])roperly  e.Xiiniincil  ami  aiij)reeiate(l. 

Any  notiee  of  tiiis  colleetiun, ho\ve\er  brief,  \\<n\h\ 
lie  extremely  ineonijilete  that  made  no  referi'ncc  at 
all  til  the  works  i.f  a  class  nf  contriluilors — the 
lady  artists — forming  a  latlicr  distinct  feature  of 
the  exhibition.  The  \ery  first  picture  on  the  walls, 
"Good-bye,"  by  Jliss  Edith  M.  Gregory,  is  the 
strongly-painted    head   of  a  girl,  whose    black    hair 


(From  the  rkluie  by  F.  Catjlcij  Itohimon,  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Britixk  Jrlifts.     By  Pc 
of  J/cs's/v.  Gmvcg  and  Co) 


is  liound  Up  with  a  red  handkerchief;  and  "Me 
Loves  'on'  is  une  of  ]Mi.s,s  Maude  Goodman's  popular 
child-studies  of  a  very  small  lady  saluting  her  own 
fair  presentment  in  the  looking-glass.  "  Capri 
Shadows,"  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Swan,  is  a  liright 
sun.shine  effect  in  Gapri,  with  tree  shadows  in  gentle 
movement  on  a  white  wall.  A  pretty  little  girl 
reading  a  book,  with  her  face  iu  reflected  light, 
"  t)nce  upon  a  Time,"  credits  the  skill  of  Mrs. 
Mariquita  J.  Moberly ;  and  "  Sunny  Hour.s,"  a  suc- 
cessful illustration  of  brilliant  light,  with  children 
in  a  field  eating  fruit,  is  by  ;Miss  Ida  Lovering. 
A  French  girl  laden  with  flowers,  "  La  Fillette 
aux  Giirysanthcmes,"  by  ]\Iiss  Kuth  (iarnelt,  is 
anotlier  of  the  best  woiks  by  lady  contributors; 
and  among  tiie  specimens  of  portraituri',  "A  lie- 
niiniscence  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  by  Miss 
Millieent  Phelps;  ".Mabel,'  a  profile  head  in  life- 
size,  by  Miss  AVhitacre  Allen;  a  lovely  female  figure 
in  while  .satin  costume,  "  A  Stmly,"  liy  :\Iiss  Maud 
purler :    "Deceivers   Ever,"    a    yiil    leaidnu  on    the 


back  of  a  chair,  by  iMiss  Evelyn  Pyke-Nott,  are 
noticeable:  and  remarkable,  tv>-o  studies  of  cats  by 
Mnie.    [fenriette    Idinner. 

KOVAI.    .SOCIKTY    OF    liRITISH    ARTISTS. 

l!y   PETEIi   MACNAB. 

Amid  nmcli  that  is  commonplace  and  a  little 
that  is  objectionable,  the  current  exhibition  of 
the  Kuyal  Society  of  P.riti.sh  Artists  includes  many 
pictures  which  are  inter- 
esting as  revealing  the  per- 
meating influence  of  the 
more  recent  phases  of  ar- 
tistic expression.  And  this 
is  all  the  more  noticeable 
as  it  was  in  these  galleries, 
Iiut  twii  cir  three  years  ago, 
that  the  I'artington-like 
deeisinn  was  arrived  at  to 
resist  and  mnp  back  the 
rising  tide. 

The  tide  has  lisen  not- 
withstanding. Its  influence 
is  to  be  found  not  only  in 
the  traces  of  escape  from 
conventional  treatment  in 
many  pictures,  but  also  in 
the  decreasing  number  of 
silly  and  tri\ial  subjects 
taken  fnaii  the  liritish 
n  ur.se  ry. 

.Anidiig  the  figure-])ic- 
tures,  a  prominent  place 
must  be  assigned  to  j\Ir. 
V.  Gayley  Ilobinson's  "  Su- 
zanne," who  sits  before  an  old  square  piano,  on 
which  two  candles  burn  as  before  a  shrine,  lighting 
n[i  the  gold  backgiound  of  a  triptych  hanging  on  the 
wall  behind.  The  ra]it  expression  of  the  girl,  tiie 
powerful  and  sulid  painting  of  the  accessories,  and 
the  rich  harmonious  coloui'ing  of  the  whole,  I'cnder  it 
in  many  ways  a  notalile  picture.  Xear  it  is  "  Poses," 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Parker,  the  head  and  bust  of  a  girl 
in  white  fichu,  with  a  couple  of  roses  at  her  breast, 
which  is  tender  and  refined  in  colour  and  treatment. 
'J'he  convivial  picture  still  has  its  admirere,  and  to 
them  Mr.  lulgar  Pundy  appeals  in  his  "Gay  Dogs 
at  the  '  Dragon,' "  which  is  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  l)age.  The  picture  is  cle\er  and  dexter- 
ous in  execution,  although  the  elfect  of  the  whole 
is  marred  by  a  et'rlain  jiatchiness  an<l  flicker  of 
lights. 

"Idle  ]\Iomenls  '  and  "  Jlesilation,"  by  the  late 
L.  ('.  Henley,  are  two  little  costume-pictures  which 
show  all  the  scrupulously  neat  execution  and  care- 
ful   reiiilering   of   tletail   which    were    ever    present 
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ill  his  work.  'Willi  these  may  be  ela.ssed  "  luter- 
iiipted  8tuilies" — a  costume  \'ei'sioii  of  "  (lue.ss 
My  Name"— and  "Soft  Wlii.spers,"  1iy  Mr.  J.  A. 
Loma.x:. 

The  tendency  of  art  jii.st  now,  however,  is  not 
towards  the  production  of  costume-pictures ;  each 
exhibition  sliows  a,  decreasing  numlier  (jf  tliem.  Xor 
is  tliis  a  mailer  of  much  reyrel,  as,  owin^'  no  in- 
spiration to  the  life 
around  liiiii,  Ihe 
pa-inter  of  such  sub- 
jects is  apt  to  move 
in  a  very  prescribed 
circle;  it  is  to  the 
l)ainter  whose  \\(irk 
is  mole  direclly  in- 
Ibieiiced  by  the  ever- 
varying  aspects  of 
nature  tliat  one 
must  look  for  fresh- 
ness aiul  \itality. 
where  inlelise  a.iU 
miiatioii  (jf  scene  (ir 
atmospheric  erici  i 
has  moved  liaiid  and 
heart  to  its  syni- 
piatiietic  I'enderiiiL;'. 

Traces  of  inlhi- 
eiices  of  this  land 
arc?  to  be  found  in 
Mv.  ii.  C.  Haite's 
"  Under  the  Lindens, 
Dordrecht,"  with  its 
pictiiresipie  canal- 
hoat  moored  along- 
side the  quay,  and  where  liaskel  on  basl<et  of  gay 
Howers  throw  out  gleams  of  cohmr  from  under  tiie 
siiade  of  leafy  lindens.  Two  little  water-colours  by 
tiie  same  artist  have  ail  the  suggestive  charm  of 
tlie  spontaneous  sketch.  Tiie  work  of  Mi'.  John  R. 
Reid  is  always  interesting,  althougli  sometimes  a 
little  disappointing  in  its  result ;  it  has  stamped  on 
it  evidence  of  a  keen  observation  of  nature,  shows 
virile  handling  and  a  sense  of  purity  of  colour  whieii 
charm  us ;  but  these  finalities  are  too  frerjuenlly 
accompanied  by  an  over-a.ssertioii  of  strengtli,  the 
distant  objects  fighting,  as  it  were,  for  prominence 
witli  the  nearer,  wliicli  is  somewiiat  jarring  and  de- 
structive of  that  repose  wiiieb  is  such  an  essential 
quality  in  art.  These  conllicting  qualities  are  to  be 
found  in  "A  Hajijiy  Kaniily ;"  l)ut  the  small  picture, 
"An  Ohl  Sea  Dog,"  is  simi)ly  deliglitful  in  its  purity 
of  colour  and  l)reezy  freshness. 

"The  Keiiiietl  old  River"  is  the  only  eoii- 
trilmtion  of  Mr.  Veend  King,  wlm  has  fre(iuently, 
with   much   suecess,   at  tempted    tile   ditlicull    task   of 


giving  liarmonious  rendering  to  thi'  \i\-id  green  of 
grass  and  tree  ill  full  summer-time;  Iml-  in  liiis  in- 
stance tlie  result  is  less  happy  tliaii  usual,  -\iioihrr 
picture  of  this  aspect  of  nature,  "  \\y  ('noliiig 
Stream,"  by  Mr.  Adam  1*1  Rroclor,  is  a,  pleasant 
harmony  in  grey-green,  with  lleeks  of  yellow  sun- 
light, and  .slieep  in  tlie  cool  shade.  It  is,  periuqis, 
more    an    example    of    how    to    skilfully    a\(iid    the 
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dillieullies  of  tone  and  texture  of  grass  and  tree  than 
of  triumphantly  overcoming  them;  but  the  result  is 
agrecaljle,  and  shows  a  distinct  advance.  A  sober 
breadth  of  treatment  and  massive  dignitv  of  cloud- 
form  distinguish  "Evening,"  by  Mr.  .1.  ( dssdu,  wlio 
seems  ne\'er  unmindful  of  the  great  iiiqiortanee  of 
tlie  sky  in  a  picture,  as  too  many  painters  often  are. 

Ari'ording  scope  for  the  combined  treatment  of 
figure  and  of  landscape,  it  is  natural  that  tiie  toilers 
of  the  Held  and  of  the  shore  should  be  favourite 
liiemes  of  tiie  pailltel.  ^lillet,  ■liilcs  llreton,  Rastieil- 
I,e]iage  ]ia\e  shown  us  bow  giaml  and  ])0etic  treat- 
iiiriit  can  be  gi\en  to  tiieiii  without  aliatiiig  one  jot 
of  iiatiirahiess.  Tbiir  iidluenee  and  example  ha\'e 
gradually  but  surely  eliminated  that  note  of  ad'ecti'd 
artiti(  iality  wliieb  \sas  the  bane  of  the  pictorial 
treatment    of  ]ieasaiit-life  in  English  art. 

The  ".Mussel  ( Jalherei-.s,  Normandy,"  by  Mv. 
Teiriek  Williams,  Work  at  low  tide  on  the  shore, near 
N'illcrville  piesumably,  in  the  soft  sunny  ]iaze  of  a 
sumiuer    niorniii";    the    aerial   ellect  is  gi\en    with 
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considemble  success,  but  the  ,L;rcTii  nil  ihi-  urimnil  is  eurin.sity  and  leiuark,  wilhi.mt  necessarily  evoking 
more  suggestive  of  grass  tiian  n<  the  slimy,  sillccn  aihiiiratinu.  "The  Iiitvuilers,"  by  ]Mr.  II.  C.  W. 
filaments  vvliieh  swathe  tlie  mussel-beds.     Two  small      ISuiniy,  rciuddiufd  (ju   tiiis  iiagc,  fullils   these  con- 


(btiiiiis  tbdimigidy. 

W'liat  we  see  is  this:  a  liluc  sea   tinder  a  blue 


])ietures  of  ploughing — "Gladman  Willard  I'louglis," 
by   :\Ir.   d.    i;.    k.    l>uir,  and    "When    the   :\fen   are 
at   llic  War,"  by  I\Ir.  A\'a]li'i'  A\'cst — are  wiuiby  (if      sky,  against    wliicii  rise  tail  white    eliHs    in    flaring 
niitii'c:    while    in    "  riinigbing    llie    Headland,"    by      suiiligbt  ;  under  their  slielter   Hoat    two   galleys   of 

antique  form,  vermilion-pniwed  and 
green-hulled,  wliile  from  the  nearer 
a  net  stretches  shoreward,  ujilield 
by  twii  figures,  niiil-high  in  water, 
line  in  sunlight,  the  ntlu'r  in  sliadnw. 
The  latter  is  ennfinntiMl  ly  twn 
beings  of  ghastly,  li\id  hue — nier- 
meii  or  siiiiie  such  strange  ereatimi, 
wild  lean  o\er  a  hiw  rnek  and  ex- 
amine him  inquiringly.  Heiv  is  im 
dreamy,  vague  suggestimi ;  im  Aajmr- 
ous  enxiiiinnient  sufteiis  tlu'  crude 
green  and  red  of  the  Imats,  or  teiiqiers 
the  blinding  glare  of  the  white  i  lilts 
against  the  deep  lilue  sky;  all  is  niade 
out  witli  startling  vi\idness,  and  not 
a  little  power  is  shown  in  the  relations 
of  ilesh  in  sunshine  and  shadow:  but 
e\en  with  execution  so  delibeiate 
the  artist's  intention  reinains  an 
uiisohed  enigma,  and  the  result  is 
more  startling  than  satisfactory. 

There  are  many  small  jiictures  of 
considerable  excellence,  among  wliieii 
may  lie  mentioned  as  worthy  of  notice 
a  iioctic  pastoral,  "The  End  of  the 
Day,"  by  Mr.  H.  Harwood;  "  Even- 
in,o,"  liy  :\fr.  Cwilt  dolly:  "  .\n 
Autumn  Afternonn,"  by  ]\[r.  .Vrnold 
rrieslmaii,  with  luminous  tone  of  sky 
and  water;  "St.  \'alery-sur-Siiiiime." 
by  Mr.  Walter  T.ayes:  and  the  dainty 
"Cleaning  I'ay,"  by  Mr.  (i.  Sberitlan 
Knowdes. 

Two  of  the  rooms  are  devoted  to 
Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson,  a  fairly  good  picture  is  some-  water-coLmis,  Imt  few  call  for  any  .special  remark, 
what  spoiled  by  a  dispidiJialioiiate  iiiiiount  of  A  (devcr  low-loiicd  "Interior  of  Grand  Cafe,"  by 
foreground.  Hans    Han.sen,   well    deserves    the    central    ]iesition 

The  pictures   of  Dutch   life  by  Mr.  G.  Sherw 1      assigned   to   it.      In  ".V  Knotty    I'oiut  at   the  Parish 

Hunter  have  a  certain  (plaint  in(li\iduality  in  cha-  Couneil"  ]\Ir.  W.  d,  Mor.uan  has  antii-ipatcd  Icgis- 
racter  and  colour;  but  be  seems  to  havi'  faileil  in  latimi  ;  but  the  scale  of  the  ligiu'cs  seems  uneoiu- 
giving  any  sj)ecial  distinctive  quality  to  the  Spanish  foitably  large  for  the  siirroundiug  works.  There 
sul)jects  by  whicli  he  is  represented  here,  and  to  are  W(dl-s(dei'led  views  of  EiiL:lisli  landscape  liy 
have  missed  altogether  the  glow  and  charm  of  the  Mr.  Leop(jld  b'ixcrs  and  of  Ili,nlilaiid  laudseape 
southern  atmosphere.  Ii\-     i\ir.    dames     .Maeeiilloch,    a     (Icxi-r    sketch     of 

It  is  a  good  thing  fur  an  exhiliilioii  to  lia\c  oil  its      "  ( 'areeiiing  '   by    Mr.   lleibeit  .1.    l'"inn,  and   a   con- 
walls  one  picture  which  arrests  the  attention,  excites      sideiable  number  of  works  of  fair  aseragc  excellence. 
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HEAD    OF    A    filUI-. 
(Fruin  the  raiutiinj  b'j  Sir  Frederic  Leii/hlon,  Earl.,  /'.!!. A.    In  the  t'otecmon  o/  Jimjili  liiulun,  Jiifi.     Engraved  bij  31.  Durmmi) 


THE     RUSTON 
THE  M()i)i:i;x 

liv   rl..\ri)K 

0    many    tlio    chict'  al- 
liaitimi  (if  llic  lliisldii 

-■.lllivtidll        will         1,,. 

t'liiiiiil  ill  llic  I'diir 
w  iilfly  -  kiKiwii  and 
cliaraclciisl  ic  r\- 
aniiilcs  which  it  cuii- 
laius  of  the  all,  nf 
Mr.  K.  Ihinu'-.ldiirs. 
All  fcaiv  i,f  Mu'si  — 
I  lie  faiudiis  '■  ( 'haul 
irAiiiiiur,"  tliL'  "^Mii- 
inv  iif  A'cnns,"  ihc  "Day,"  anil  llu'  "  Xi^ht " — an> 
examples  nf  the  master's  arl  when  he  hail  ceaseil  tu 
be  direetly  iiiHtienced  hy  ieisselti,  ami  nweil  alleni- 
auce  to  nil  nlher  jirrilecessms  than  his  lirluM'd 
Florentines,  i'ailuans,  ami  A'eiietians  nf  tin.'  lifteeiilh 
eentnvy.  All  fniir,  tim,  were  in  the  veeeiit  niemnr- 
ahle  lliiine-.ldiies  exhiliitidn  al-  the  Xew  (ialleiy, 
where  not  mily  the  mit-aml-dut,  wmsliiiiiieis  df 
the  Pre-Eaphaelite  rlnf-d'eni/f.  luit  the  art-]d\iiiL; 
publie  in  geneva!  hail  an  uiiei[iuillei_l  (ijipurtiinily 
df  sninmiiiLj  np  his  artistie  personality,  of  weighing 
his  i-luiraeteristie  excellenees  against  his  im  less 
characteristic  mannerisms  ami  limitatiuns.  The  eol- 
lection  now  under  discussion  does  not  contain  any 
example  of  the  relatively  Hery  and  hnman  period  in 
which,  bathed  as  it  were  in  the  reflected  rays  df 
Kossetti's  passionate  and  living  iiimaiitiiisni.  Mr. 
Burne-.TonesIias  felt — nr  shall  1  say  has  imagiiiali\  ely 
conceived:' — and  has,  iiidicdNiM',  kimwii  how  tu  cuni- 
nmnicate  to  others,  a  thrill  nf  passimi  sm-h  as  is 
conspicuously  wanting  in  the  mure  ]iiirely  archaislic 
and  decorative  art  nf  his  niatniil\.  1  refer  tu  suv\[ 
productions  as  the  semi-sacred  and  wlmlly  mystical 
subject,  "The  Merciful  Knighl."  so  great  a  surprise  in 
tlio.se  wild  (lid  iid|,  Isiidw  the  iirtist  in  this  niood  nf 
])a.ssiiinatc  pity,  and  the  wholly  lio.ssettian  "^lerliii 
and  Xiniiie,"  the  design  of  which  is  sn  much  mure 
liiily  pietdiial  in  its  naturalness,  the  llaming  cdldiir 
df  which  is  sd  much  nmre  suggesti\e,  than  that  nf 
the  iiidie  faiiidus  "beguiling  of  Merlin,"  in  whiih 
Mr.  Huiiie-.Idiies  has  lalidiidiisly  and  with  many 
lieauties  nf  detail  cNprcsseil  a  cdiiic]it ien  lilcrarv 
and  /irc'ri,  ii.r  rather  lliaii  genuinely  seen  with  the 
Cdiiipreheiisix  (•  and  synthetic  \  i.^idii  df  the  jiainler. 
The  •■('liaiit  d'Anidur '--which  is  rc]ird(hiec(l  a-- 
the  frdiitisjiicce  —  (fdiineily  in  the  William  (Iraliam 
ciilleetioiO  dales  back  as  far  as  I  Sti.'.,  and  yet  it 
rejn-esents  an  i(|cal  of  art  fidin  wliii  h  the  p.iintcr 
luui  rarely  siiK  c  depaiii'd. 
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SdUiething  df  the  (li(ilgi(inesi|Uc  iiieal  df  beauly 
and  luxnridusiiess.  tcmiiered  by  n  sad  lelleetix  eiiess 
— as  we  liuil  it.  ill  the  sii-ealled  •■Cdiieelt"  iif  the 
l.dinrc  —  has  been  aimed  at  in  I  his  "  Smig  of  l.dVe." 
Ill  the  fol'egrdiind  df  a,  lanilsca]ie,  the  rich  green 
lints  (if  which  arc  gilded  by  the  lays  nf  the  sink- 
ing sun,  (111  a  -rceiisward  made  gay  with  summer 
lldWcrs,  a  bcaiiLifnl  impassive  damsel,  lolied  in  saliii 
df  a  gre}ish-\v]iite,  plays  mi  a,  small  iiigaii,  gazing 
the  while  dreamily  into  space;  to  the  left,  a  \(iuiig 
knight,  bare-headed,  but  still  dad  in  mail  df  biii'- 
iiisbed  sleel,  lies  on  the  grass,  elllraneed  by  the 
music  and  the  ]ilayer.      I'liseen   by  ilie   ld\ers,  none 

less  than  Imiis  himself,  lliyi  lle-einw  lied,  with  purple 
w  ings  tipped  with  gdld,  with  erimsdii  draperies  bldwii 
by  the  y.ephyi,  w.irks  the  beljdw.s.  The  liaekgrdiind 
is  (ine  (if  easlellated  tower  and  ball  lenient .  with  a 
small  (|iiasi-(;olhic  cliajiel  iir;iiliale(l  by  the  selling 
sun.  Tliis  same  Mros  is  one  of  the  painter's  love- 
liest and  luiisl  ehaiaeleristie  e(i|iee|il  i(in,<.  (|e,-~eelidiuL; 
in  as  straight  a  line  fidiu  Kldreiiee  and  Hdllieelli 
as  (IdCS  the  rest  iif  the  picture  fldlll  X'eliiic  and 
<  lidigioiie.  ll  iiia\-  fairly  lie  taken  as  typical  df  the 
Id\e-]iassi(ili  as  Mr.  r.uilie-.Idiies  Cdiieei\es  iif  it  ;  ils 
key-iidte  is  a  pessimistic  sadness,  a  fdreliddiiig,  a 
satiety  befdic  fruition,  which  commniiicales  ilself  to 
the  listli'ss  pcisdiiages  wild  here  enact  tin-  drama 
df  lo\c.  despaiiiiig  c\en  before  they  lia\c  liolicd. 
Technically  this  is  mie  nf  the  ailisl's  most  xigdidiis 
and  beautiful  ]iicccs  nf  ciildiir  ;  unlike  siiiue  of  his 
later  wiiiks,  it  shovvs  not  only  liiils  of  rare  siib- 
llely  carefully  jiiNl.iposed.  but  L;eiiiiine  beauty  and 
unity  of  Idiie  eii\  (d(i|iiiig  and  ednneiiing  the  pas- 
.sages  of  brilliant  local  colour.  The  uk  lliod  of  the 
execution  shuts  out,  lidwc\er.  that  pi'i  iiliai  inner 
radiance  df  cdldiir  shilling  thrdiieli  semi-trans- 
jiarency  nf  gla/cs  which  is  the  elii(  I  magic  (if  the 
\'ciictians  and  the  Xel  licrlanders.  'I'd  the  year 
1X77  bidongs  the  not  less  tv|.ie,d  •■Mirror  of 
\'eiiiis  "  (formerly  in  the  Leyland  collection  ),  whicii 
e\eni]ililies  a  lighler  ami  more  |airely  decorative 
key  of  coldiir,  e\eii  mole  (list inei i\ c  of  the  master's 
art  than  that  of  the  wmk  we  lia\c  just  lieeii  dis- 
cussing. Ill  the  foiciidinid  of  a  bare,  i[Uasi- 
I'mbiian  landscape,  which,  iiolw  ilhstaiiding  its 
nakedness,  h.is  an  ailgusi  beauty,  is  a  silent  pool 
thickly  fringed  on  its  lips  with  forget-nie-iiols. 
Ii'diind  this  has  gathered  a  whole  company  of  fair 
nymphs  or  miutals,  clad  in  rainbuw-hued  filmy  mlies 
of  lilac,  amber,  violet,  green,  blue — all  these  tints 
shot    thidugh     wilh    gold    and    kindred    lints — and 
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(•liai)l('t(Ml  witli  tidwcvs.  Standing,  hciHlinu',  "r 
kuwliiiL!:  in  the  niiisl  \:nivd  atliliuU's  mi  llir  niavi^in 
of  the  luirroi-likL'  pool,  these  fair  women — all  too 
absolutely  of  tlie  consecrated  Ikivne-Jonesian  type — 
admire  their  reflections  in  nature's  looking-glass. 
The  defects  of  the  picture  are  this  same  monotony 


STUDY    OF    A    HEAD.         (/>cniwi  by  W.  Hvhiiai,  limit.) 

of  type,  from  wliicli  tlie  ])ainter  so  seldom  •\-o\u-lisaf('s 
to  depart,  and  tlie  rrh'ntlessly  formal,  llic  lilnal 
repetition  in  the  clear  surface  of  tin:  pool  of 
the  beauties  therein  mirroreil  :  tlie  centre  of  the 
interest  being  thus  siiifted,  and  tiie  otiiei'wise 
harmonious  lines  of  the  eomposilion  disturbed. 
Tiie  manifest  charms  are  the  general  giarc  of 
tlie  design,  notwithstanding  the  drawback  In  wliich 
I  luive  refeired.  and  the  atmospheric  (|nal:ly  nf 
the    laiiilscape,    although    this    is    not    extended    to 


till'  cn\  ironment  of  the  figures.  Highly  eft'ective 
from  llic  standpoint  of  pure  decoration  arc  the 
lirilliani,  exipiisitely  assorted  tints  of  the  draperies, 
so  well  matched  with  the  delicate  airiness  of  tlu; 
landscape. 

A  deep  esoteric  nu'aning  may  possibly  be 
evolved  from  the  work  by  those  who 
profess  to  interpret  the  Pre-Kaphat'lite 
]]ainter  with  authority.  Not  being  my- 
self in  his  confidence,  I  must  frankly 
confess  that  I  fail  to  perceive  any 
special  or  distinctive  motive  in  it — 
that  is,  if  I  am  a.sked  to  i-onsidcr 
it  as  more  than  an  outwardly  lovely 
]iiece  of  decoration  in  the  higher  mode. 
To  the  uninstructed  beholder  all  that 
is  here  depicted  is  the  lirst  discovery 
of  their  loveliness  by  women  lovely 
indeed  according  to  one  pattern,  but 
seemingly  not  unconscious  of  what  it  is 
they  gaze  at,  and,  gazing,  so  languidly 
ailmire.  Of  any  other  than  an  external 
and  decorative  nnity  there  are  here 
not  many  traces.  The  garb  and  type 
of  the  damsels  are  not  such  as  to  give 
an  added  significance  to  the  main  motive 
of  the  picture,  while  the  landscape, 
again,  beautiful  as  it  nnist  be  alloweil 
to  be  as  a  revival  of  one  of  the  old 
Italian  modes,  has  no  special  connection 
with  the  figures  which  it  holds  or  with 
the  subject  in  its  essence. 

The  companion  water-colours,  "  I  )ay  " 
and   "  Night,"  belong  to  a  class  of  even 
more  avowedly  decorative  work  than  the 
picture  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.    They  w^ere  both  painted  in  1S71, 
and   are   among    the   best   of    a    whole 
number  of  similar  single  figures,  includ- 
ing  the  four  "Seasons,"  the  "Caritas," 
the    '■  Tempei'antia,"    the    "  Fides,"    two 
"Sibyls,"  iv:c. — all  of  these  having  been 
painted    at    various    dates,   ranging    be- 
tween    iSTO    and     1S77.     "l>ay"   is   a 
^fantegnes(pie    male    iigure,   eonqiletely 
nude — ]\Iantegnes(iue,  however,  without 
the  griiinicss  or  the  strength  of  the  Taduan  master. 
It    bears  a   long,  slender   toicli,  tlu'   llaiiie  of  wliicli 
curiously  typilies  the  bkixing  orb  of  day,  and  stands 
erect  with  blown  hair  against  a  background  in  wliieb 
is  .seen  a   .-^eajiort  with   its  walled    harbour,  jutting 
boldly  out    into  the  sea.     "  Xighl,"  a  beautiful  blue- 
robed  female  Iigure,  ap]ieavs  frameil  in  the  endjrasure 
of  a   cliissiral  window  or  door  ojien   to  the  heavens, 
beyond  which   is   ]iereei\ed  a    >paee   of  clear  starlit 
sky  ami    'jlue    rijipling    sea.     There    is    here    to   be 
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noted  a  flue  mid  apprnjniatc  si'vcuily  ul'  roncciilinii. 
a  scheme  nf  ((ilnur  which  is  imt,  only  lii\cl\-  in 
itself,  but  expressive  <it'  the  suhjcci  in  its  essence. 
The  long  classical  draperies  whnlly  c()\  ei;  yc(,  thev 
too  much  reveal  ii  shape  \vhi(  li  in  its  characteristic 
and,  as  we  may  assume,  wilful  deliciencies,  carries 
us  back  til  llie  tit'tecnth  century,  ami  lathei-  tn  the 
meagre,  Mllcnu.-ited 
grace  (if  I'ldllicelli 
than  t(i  Ihe  lorce  nf 
the  rollajudii  or  the 
vigorous  realism  of 
Signorelli. 

Thoueh  the  name 
of  Manleniia  has 
occurred  to  me  in 
connection  with  the 
"  Day,"  it  is  perluips, 
after  all,  with  the 
creations  of  Florentine 
art  that  tliese  decora- 
tions have  the  greatest 
affinity.  Their  fellows 
— the  "  Caritas,"  the 
"  Fides,"  the  "Temper- 
antia "  (all  shown  at 
the  Burne-Jones  exhi- 
bition)— belong  to  the 
tw'o  great  series  of  tln' 

Thecdogic;d      illld      the 

Cardinal  X'irtues  re- 
spectively, in  ,giving 
concrete  shape  to 
which  liotli  Tuscan 
sculptors  and  Tus- 
can painters  duiing 
the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries 
evolved  some  of  their 
noblest  anil  most 
touching  concc])tions. 
What  lover  of  Fhiren- 
line  ail  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  great 
gates  of  tile  Ijaptistery 

at  Florence — the  first  of  the  three  ]iaiis  in  order 
of  date — liy  the  t!iottcS(|iie  .\iidrea  I'isalio;  of  the 
ligilivs  in  the  T;iberii;icle  nf  .\ii(hv,i  (  )rcaL;ll;i  ill  Ihi' 
Cbiiicli  of  (  )rs:inniicliele  :  nf  the  liiiinj|iliant  fashion 
in  which  Donatello,  Liu  a  ddla  b'.ilibia,  Matteo 
Uivitali,  and  many  ntheis  ha\e  dealt  with  similar 
subjects  .' 

Among  the  ]iainteil  series  of  N'irtucs,  tjie  most 
important  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  done  by  Piero 
Pollajuolo  and  Ikitticelli,  and  now  in  the  galleries 
of  the  L'llizi. 


(/•V.il/i  Ihc   Watfi-.CulMlr  iJrllinii,/  l,ii  J.   L.   K   Mngmnier.) 


In  enncliiiling  iny  remarks  on  this  section  of 
the  li'uston  collection  1  must,  not  omit  In  men- 
tion two  \cry  line  heads  in  coloured  chalks  by 
.Mr.  iruhiKin  lliiiit:  remarking  i/i  jn/sx/in/  that 
the  gallery  <aii  slmw  no  exam]ile  of  Sir  d.  !■". 
Millais'  early  )iiactice — ef  that.  ]ieiiod  when,  in 
his  way,  hardly  less  a  poet  than  llossetti,  and  a 
much  more  complete 
liainter,  he  produced 
his  noblest  and  most 
enduring  works,  ^fr. 
llolman  Hunt's  two 
heads  were  studied 
direct  from  the  living 
model  in  the  East,  the 
one  liearing,  besides 
the  nionogram,  the 
description,  "  Jeiii.sa- 
lem,  duly  2nil,  ISTO," 
the  other  the  similar 
indication,  "A  r.etli- 
lemite,  August  lltli, 
1S77."  These  studies 
are  not  only  marked 
by  the  earnestness 
and  patlietic  character 
which  are  rarely  want- 
ing ill  Ibis  artist's  |ier- 
foiniances;  but  they 
]iivserve  a  measure  of 
Ihat  vitality,  of  that 
peisniial  (dia  rac  I  er, 
which  the  slow  and 
laboi  idiis  trcalnieiil 
apiilieil  liy  him  to 
liiiished  Works  often 
ctlaces.  The  columnar 
Ihrouls,  Ihe  modelling 
of  the  feat  arcs  gener- 
ally, recall  distinctly 
the  artist's  friend 
Ito.ssetti,  whil<'  the 
spirit  is  entirely  .Mr. 
Holnian  Hunt's  own. 
We  liiid  ourselves 
on  entirely  dil'fercnl  iirouud  with  Sir  Frederic 
I.eiuhtciii's  ■  li'unieo  and  .luliet.'  an  early  wmk 
slid  recallin-  by  the  slrengtli  of  ils  local  ceK.ur 
and  Ihe  seiiilae  ilepth  nf  its  shadows  ih.'  painter 
of  the  •■  i'roi'c.ssidn  of  Cimabue's  l.'iicellai  Ma- 
ddiiiia  ; "  still  showing  the  rresident  in  his  ro- 
mantic as  distinguished  from  his  purely  a'stiietic 
]iha.se.  What  we  ha\e  here  is  lomaiiticisni  of  the 
I  lelaioche-t  Jallait  rather  than  the  liaie  Delaeroi.x 
l\pe:  it  was  in  the  air  at  the  time  wiieii  Sir 
Freilcric    was     pursuing     his    artistic    studies    (if    I 
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liiistakr  imt)  in  (Icnuany,  and  nii;Jil  very  iirnlialily 
lia\i'  liccu  ilcri\i-il  liy  liini  I'lnui  a  Ci'iiiiaii  shiu't. 
Here  it  luiglit  In'  nliiccU'il  llial  llir  idl.nuiuu  is 
rusty — iviifisdfrc,  as  our  ufi;4lil"'urs  licllrr  ^ml  it 
— that  the  Juliet  who  lies  oulstretelied  in  a  death- 
like tviuiee  is  too  siiuiU,  that  the  crowiled  couiposi- 
tidii    lacks    atUKisiilicric    deiith    and    lelicf.      Still   it 


IIKAD    (IF    AN     lll,l>    WOMAN. 
(/■•,v,„i  /;,.•   \V„ln-Cn!„i,,-  Itmiviin  h,i  /■,■„/,•»,<,„■  !l,rl,„mn;  II.. 

has  uudcnialilc  dianialif  ([Ualitics  and  an  raincst- 
lic'ss  wiiieli  may  wi-U  lie  srt  iilf  anainsl  1  he 
fastidious  graee,  thr  iiNcr-inilisiird  irlinmicnl.  ul' 
tile  later  years. 

The  I'liisiiilc  dc|iirlcd  is  Ihal  in  wiiiiii  we  see 
Juliet  in  lier  liriilal  altire,  ajijiareiiliy  lieiel'l  nl'  lil'c, 
after  she  has  drunk  ihe  potiou  of  the  ludiilnl  l-'iiat. 
l^ady  ('aj)ulet  euihraees  the  lifeless  form  in  [las- 
sionate  ,t;rief,  the  white-haired  ('ai)ulet  kneels  in  awe, 
while  the  County  i'aris.  clad  in  the  loUii  festal  lohes 
that  were  to  i,n'aei-  his  weddinji,  starts  baek  in  al)ViL;hl 


lliat  dfatii,  nn|  love,  shoulil  i^reet  him.  Aidinid 
air  nroni»'d  j-'riar  i.auioni',  ihr  Nurse,  anil  llu' 
snliordinale  personages  of  the  tragedy  wliirh  has 
magnet  ieully  attraeted,  by  its  iutiuitt'  passion  and 
its  infinite  pathos,  thi'  romantie  jjainters  and  the 
vonuiutic  uiusi<'ians  of  thr  niiirtrfnlli  eentiuy  from 
its  lii'ginniug  to  its  end. 

The  lieautiful  portrait-study  of  a 
young  Italian  girl  wearing  an  olive- 
green  dre.ss,  witii  a  red  lose  in  her 
hair,  is  well  known  fiom  a  po]pnlar 
rcproductinii  ;  it  is  a  \  riy  iliararti-r- 
istie  e\aiii|ili'  of  the  I'lcsidcnt's  alt 
in  thai  latri'  and  nion'  asthetii-  phase 
whiili  is  ihr  onr  nio-.l  familiar  to 
ihis  "(iieiation. 

As  .Mr.  I.ogsdail  is  a  Line,.lnshiiv 
man,  of  whom  his  town  and  county 
are  jiislilialily  pnmd,  it  is  most  fitting 
that  liis  art  should  he  copiously  re- 
jiresciiti'd  in  the  most  im[iorlaiit  of 
lancolnshire's  art  collections;  and 
this  is  undeiiialily  the  case.  Here  is 
the  large  "■  I'iaz/.a  S.  ;\Iarco,"  which 
was  in  till'  Koyal  Academy,  and  siiIj- 
seiplelilly  ill  the  Loan  Colliction  of 
the  (iuildhall  (IXiH').  It  is  a  jiic- 
turi'  which  cannot  fail  to  slriki'  the 
beholder,  even  tlnaigh  it  may  not 
altogether  succeed  in  charniing  him. 
In  it  the  painter  appears  as  an  un- 
compromising partisan  of  what  may. 
for  the  .sake  of  eonvenieiice,  be  called 
the  Neo-A'enetian  school,  although  it 
is  Venetian  not,  by  reason  of  its 
method,  but  in  \iituc  of  its  sidijects 
taken  from  the  X'cuctian  lib'  of  to- 
day. This  is  the  school  of  which 
llerr  \'aii  llaaiicn  is  the  most  con- 
summate and  the  most  symiiatiiet  ic 
e\piiiicnl,  and  |o  which  lielong  .M.  de 
r.laas,  the  late  KaMctlo,  Sig.  Xoiio. 
.Mr.  Luke  Fibles,  .Mr.  Ib'iiry  Woods, 
,)  and    many    otheis.      .Mr.    l.o->dail    is 

easily  distinguishable  by  leasoii  of 
his  broad,  heavy  touch,  acipiircd  in  the  .\ntweip 
scliool,  and  his  bold  realism  in  dealing  wilh  the 
tyjics  and  as|ieels  uf  modern  life.  The  gay,  garish 
scene,  in  which  those  most  uiirclined  of  mortals, 
the  llaliaii  bourgeois  of  to-day,  are  shown  taking 
iheir  pleasure  al  /'n:-<(ii  on  the  i'ia/.za  S.  .Marco,  is 
Ijainted  with  uiidcniablc  jiowcr,  but  in  too  |ihoto- 
giaphic  and  literal  a  fashion.  The  artist  e\idenlly 
thinks  all  the  eomimuenl  jiarts  of  his  snbjict  of  cipial 
pictorial  importance,  and  will  sacrilice,  as  be  will 
suggest,   nothing.     The  large  com[iosition, '■    I'.oal    on 
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;l,     ^'(•ll(■|  i;lll     (';lli;il,"     li;is     llic    siUiir     liicrils     ;Mii|     i;  Iclistiis    uf     liis    ciiliHU'.         In     ||ii>    i|n;ilil\-    nf    cNlrii- 

ii[ii'U     ill    ;i    liicasiiiv    In    llir    saiiii'    ci  il  icisiiis    as    llic  oriliiiii  i  y     liiiisli,    rmiiliiiicd     willi     ival     lin^adlli    am! 

tVux'yuing.      'I'lic   Ih'j:  \'ciii'I  iaii   lical,  willi    its  ('liisi'l\  -  frtTilniii   ol'    liauilliiiL;'   "u    the    smallest    sralc,     Mris- 

packeil  occiniaiits,  is  tiiiMirar  till' sptM-tatiir — t ilisn-  suniiT   is,    it    niusl   hi-  ailinitli'il,   at    least   liie   ecuial 

lutely  tilt*  pielllle,  and  t  lie  w  In  ili'   dt'   the.  pietuic.      A  of   TelKuiu   ami   l^aKliel    Mi'Isii,   llie   pailileis  alijolie' 

pertiiiu  lu'a\  iliess,  tiKi.  is  aiipaii'iit    in   tiie   treatiiieiil  the    1  tiilehiiieii   (if   llii>   "iilileii    |iiinie   with   wIkhh    lie 

of   the   "  Ca'  !)'(Jlo,"  that   so-i-alliMl  CciMeii    Hii;i-e   (.!'  is     must    nfteli     e(iin|,aleil.        Ill'     has     lail,    liuwever, 

the    Caiml    Graiule,    which    has    tempted    so    many  the    intuitive    nil't    of     the    cnluniisl,    the    sidjtly 

painters  before  Mr.  Logsdail,  anil  will  tempt  so  many  fiiseil  exeeiition  nf  the  fniiner;  while  he  must  yield 

more.     More  to  our  taste,  and  shdwin^- a  tendency  in  in   the    latter    in    tiuth   nf  nhser\alinn,  and    in    the 

less   insistent  and   ninre  sympalhetie   treatmenl.  ave  ]in\\i-r    tn   seize    iipnn    the    human    as   disl  iiieuish(  d 

three    a^i-eeahle   studies    from    enasi    scenes    nil     ihe  fmm   the   tia';i-ciimic  sidi-  n{   the  siilijcMls   which   he 

liiv'iera,   whii-h   weic  aniniiL;'  the  series   icxhiliiled    idI  iiiter)iic(s.       Meissijuier   aslniiishi's   and    dcli^ihts    hy 

Iniie-    siiiie    hy   (he    same   artist     in    the   Ljalli'lies    nf  the    niai\ids  nf   his  execiilinii,  hy  his  cnmniaiid   n\ci' 

the    Fine   A:i    Sncii'ty.  facial   c\|ii c:  simi,    hy    his    diamalic    pnwiT   when    he 

]>\'    J'rnf.    Iluhert     llcrkniucr,    and    in     his    licst  chnijscs   In   put    it    fnrlh;    yet    he    is   ncNcr   nviiuinidy 

manner,  is  a  jmwerful  "  Head  nf  an  <>lil  W'nnian,"   nf  in  s\iii|ialliy   with    hisnwn  lime,  ami   caivs  nnl\    I'nr 

full  life-size,  painted  in   water-cnliuu's.      The   head  nf  thnse    aspects    nf    humanity    which    lend    ihemsehcs 

the    aged    tlanic,    whom    1    take    tii    he  niie  nf    the  tn   what  he  cnnsidcis   piclniial   tieatnicnl.      .Man   tn 

painter's     favnurite     r>a\aiiaii     ]iea.sants,     is     Imldly  intefest  him  must  either  be  decked  in  the  lia|i[)ines 

blocked  out  and  mndelled,  and   rendered,   tnn,   with  nf  a,  fniiner  da\-,  nr  in  those  military  tinifornis  which 

a    svmpathi'tie    truth    tn    which     the    artist,    hy    iin  are    ever    full    nf    tragic   suggestion  ;    he     must     he 

means  in  his  latest  perfniniances  iinariably  attains,  seen   either  with   these  adventitious  atlractinns,    nr 

The    technical    metlind    is    niui-li    the   same   as   that  under  circumstances  which  rc'iider  him   uscfnl  frniii 

employed    in    the    welbkimwii    pculrait    nf    Kitdiard  a  dramatic,  a  scenic  point  of  \ie\v.     Were  it  possilile 

Wagner,    which    now,  with  many  ami  \aiinus    pre-  — I   am   far  from   suggesting  that   it  would  be  de- 

sentnients    nf    tlie    deceased    master,    hangs     in    the  siralilc — tn  suppress  at  one  stroke  ]\Ieissonier's  entire 

MUa  "Wahnfrieil  at  Bayreiilli.  life-work,  the  wnrld  wnulil  Inse  an  exquisite,  in  his 

A  little   nut   of    their   right    place,   1   must,   imw'  peculiar  way  a  uuii|ue  artist,  hut    im  link  in  the  cnn- 

meiitinn  niie  nr  two  works  by  foreign  artists.  tinuity   nr  the  nnward  deNclnpnicnt    nf  mndern  art 

l>y  'SI.  {•'antin-Latour  are  three  of  his  loM'liesI  wnulil  be  hrnkeii:  im  jiliase  nf  it,  whether  the 
anil  most  silvery  "  Groups  nf  Flnwcrs " — things  de-  i-omantie,  the  realistic,  tin-  iialurali>lic,  nr  the 
lightful  to  contemplate,  tn  li\e  with,  but  which  impressinnistic,  would  sutler  material  diminulinii. 
can  hardly,  sa\i>  by  the  ilefiest  nf  wnrd-painters,  Meissnnier  was  an  isolated  phenomennii  ;  his  art 
he  sf)  described  as  tn  e\nke  any  n{  their  charm.  .\  was  nne  nf  the  ninst  precious,  the  least  easily  at- 
large  water-cnlniir  by  Sig.  ( '.  I'.isen  dejiicls,  in  Ihal  laiuable  Inxuiii's  nf  mndeni  man;  it  was  by  im 
brtjad,  massive  st}le  which  is  piupcr  tn  tliemndcin  means  an  essential  nf  its  ]ierind,  which  lacking, 
lioman  school  in  using  Ibis  medium,  the  fantasti-  tliat  perind  wnuld  ha\e  been  mateiiallv  the  [Minrer. 
cally-attired  tigiu'c  nf  an  f  )i  ieiilal  nr  rather  pseudo-  I  canimt  nmre  ap[irnprialely  hiing  these  re- 
Oriental  woman,  wearing  as  nne  nf  her  chief  ilraperies  marks  nii  the  ilnslnn  cnlleclinn  In  a  clnsc  than  hy 
a  wliiU;  burnous.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a  reference  to  the  line  ]ioiiiail  painleil  hy  the  late 
comes  a  water-colour  hy  Meissonier,  one  of  those  l^'iank  ijnll  nf  its  nw  nci'.  It  is  an  i'\ccllenl  example 
Louis  Treize  cavaliers  in  whom  the  deceased  master  of  the  ait  nf  l  he  regicltcd  ]ini  Iraitisl  in  its  malitre 
so  much  ilelighted.  This  one  stands  warming  him-  and  deliniti\e  sliapi'.  Its  lighting  is  according  In 
self  near  a  stnne  chinineypicce  c.iiM'd  in  the  style  tli"snnihie  and  sharply-contrasted  mode  peculiar  lo 
of  the  late  {■"rencli  lienai.s.sance,  dressed  in  a  grey  him:  its  exccul  ion  broad  and  decisive,  yet  neglectful 
doublet  with  a  loo.se  scarlet  cloak,  and  wearing  the  of  no  imiiorlant  fact.  llnll  had  not  tlie  sulitle 
long  supple  leather  bnnls  nf  llie  pelinil.  The  Woik-  iiituilinn  n):  character  nr  the  ln\  ing  .symjiathy  of  .1 
manship  shows  all  the  hreadlh,  Ihe  masti'rly  inci>i\c-  Watts;  he  had  imt  all  ibe  vitality  nf  a  .Millais; 
ness  of  this  great  ri\al  of  llic  scxenteeiith-ci'nlury  but  he  possesseil  a  measure  of  all  IJii'se  i|ualilics, 
1  )ulcli  masters,  and,  al  ihes.ime  lime,  much  nf  ihal  Ineellier  willi  a  virile  and  uiialle(  led  slyle  nf 
peculiar    hotiiess   and    in^liness    which    are    chaiac-  prt'sentmciit  which  was  c.--scnlially  his  own. 
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IT  is  only  a  trained  sightseer 
wild  sees  halt'  the  objects 
that  are  hourly  liei'ure  him. 
This  is  not  only  because  tlic 
casual  passer-by  does  not  grasp 
all  tiiat  tlic  object  means  and 
tells,  but  because  many  things 
ipiite  witliin  view  are  absdlutely 
unseen  by  him:  fur.  in  addition 
to  the  want  of  mental  trainini; 
as  tn  what  to  lonk  fur,  we  are 
aceustouied  tn  lnnk  nnly  around 
us,  lia\ing  Icurut  tliat  within 
ciur  natural  line  of  ^isilln  all 
the  iibjfcts  We  liavi.'  nnlinarily 
to  deal  with  are  found,  and  we 
thus  miss  any  elevated  but  lui- 
[Draii-n  h,i II.  E.  ritiniarsii.)    presuming  oljject. 

For  this  cause  the  upper 
parts  of  picturesque  architecture  suffer  much 
neglect,  and  the  doors  and  windows,  terraces  and 
porches,  are  better  known  and  more  frequently 
illustrated  tlian  the  less  seen  but  often  charming 
roofs  and  chinnieys. 

Tlie  present  paper  deals  especially  with  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  in  Italy,  which  country, 
in   this  as  in   so  many   other  matters,  stands  pre- 


.seut-day  productions,  a  sign  of  our  decadence.  Old 
Elizabethan  houses,  indeed,  have  most  delightful 
chimney-stacks,  but  these  are  very  rare  and  seldom 
fninid    (Ml   liiwly   habitatidus.     The  few  old  C(auitry 


ox   TUB   DAZTO  .*!'   rUF. 
lililDGE,  r.wi.v. 


KE.IR    THE    CATHEDR.iL,    Mn..\N. 
(Drawn  bi/  II.  K  rHhiiaivh.) 

cottages  of  the  date  which  remain  to  us,  containing 
the  huge  chimneys  where  our  grandfathers  dozed 
away  their  declining  year.s,  often  sliow  very  hand- 
some led-brick  piles  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
roof;  and  they  are  still  .somewhat  conunon  in  many 
of  the  less  "  improved"  parts  of  the  country.  But 
the  whole  of  our  towns  have  for  generations  been 
lopelessly  barren  and  poverty-stricken  in  sky-line. 
The  cla.ssic  revival  in  architecture,  as  it  grew  iu  re- 


CMIIMNEYS    IX     VI.V     lUa'.X.VUTHXO     liA     Kia.TUi;.     I'AVIA. 
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eminent.     The  way  in  which   the  old  builders  there  (inement,  sli.wly  killed  the  tine  tiothic  and  .lacoliean 

often  burst  forth  into  beauty  in  the  designs  of  their  chimneys,  and  \va.*  itself  quite  unconcerued  iu  sucli 

smokc-.sliafts  above  tiic  roof  is  a  gi-eat  evidence  of  objects,  for  "Have  the  (Jreeks  left  us  any  rules  on 

their  taste  and   power    and,  by  contrast  with    pre-  the    subject  T'      Xnw,    the    upward   prol<aigaliiin   of 
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till'  '  pai'ty-wall  "  foi- a  few  foot,  mi  tlio  Idp  nf  wliich      to  the  .suKjke-.sliafts,  and   in   tlio  caso  of  a  ciilturoil 


a  iiiw   of   littlo   ovliudois,  A'ar\'inL;'   in    nuuilior   finni 


IN     THE    PIAZZA    ruNTIUA,    BERGAMO. 
(Dmim  bii  n.   K.  Tnlimrsh.) 

five  to  twenty,  is  placed,  is  taken  liy  us  as  the 
normal  and  quite  satisfactory  state  of  things.  A 
few  people  have  from  time  to  time  raised  a  great 
outcry  against  a  variation  of  this  monotony  in  the 
shape  of  a  tall  zigzag  or  cowled  zinc  interloper,  hut 
the  great  majority  appear  to  think  that  the  smaller 
the  chimneys  are,  and  the  less  tiiey  obtrudt;  them- 
selves upon  our  notice  in  any  way,  the  more 
satisfactory  to  our  sesthetic  sense. 
The  modern  revival  in  domestic 
architecture  has  brought  us  liaclv 
some  vory  pretty  studies  above  the 
roofs,  hut  liie.sc  are,  of  course,  only 
found  on  good-class  dwellings,  ami 
the  great  dreary  miles  of  street  in 
all  iiiir  large  towns  are  still  given 
ovcT  til  unbriikon  munotiiny.  This 
is  probably  the  case  in  all  tlio 
larger  tnwns  of  the  oi\ilisi'il  wdiM, 
and,  in  fait,  wherever  men  ha\o 
nut  liuilt  llioir  own  liouses.  Tho 
coldest  conntrie.s,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence those  using  the  nmst  fiiol, 
especially  where  the  fuel  is  of  the 
dirty  nature  of  coal,  ougiit,  by  in- 
ference, to  pay   the   nio.st  attentinu 


oonimunity  one  would  liuk  tn  such  for  a  considor- 
,iblo  display  of  beauty  of  fniin  ,is  well  as  a  study  of 
utility.  Tiiis  is  not  as  ono  wmild  expect,  for  in 
Italy,  whoro  fires  are  but  littlo  nsi'ij,  or  at  any  rate 
,-iro  almost'  siimkoloss,  it  is  i|uiti'  roinnmn  In  see, 
ovm  upon  llio  wrinkly  nlil  rnofs  nf  the  meanost 
honsos,  as  well  as  on  tlio  well-kept  tiles  of  the 
li.ilaoos,  tlio  most  dolightrul  sprinkle  of  little  struc- 
tiiivs,  sliaiiiing  liy  onntiast:  the  iiiniistrous  horrors 
with  wliioh  wo  oidwd  our  niol's  in  such  unnecessary 
pinrusimi.  indood,  the  givat  majority  of  the  e.xam- 
plos  slmwn  lioio,  wliioli  aro  lyjiioiil  iiistanoos,  are 
I'iniii  piinr  moll's  id(i|'s,  anil  lallior  ]j(iiiit  llir  iiinial 
that,  wo  must  imt  liiiil<  to  llio  aivliitocl,  fur  iirn,-i- 
iiinilal  oliimiioys,  but  lallior  trust.  In  iho  jaaolical 
liuildor  wliu  fools  ,1  jiiidi'  in  his  work  to  put.  a 
liuisliing  liiiirh  of  lii\c  upiiii  it  in  tho  sliajio  nf  a 
lianilsdiiio  liiialo. 

During  a.  roi'onl,  tniii'  in  .Voitli  Italy  my 
attention  was  lirst  drawn  In  the  boauly  of  Ihrsr 
house-tops  by  a  little  row  of  dirty  Imusos  in  Iho 
south-west  corner  of  Tavia,  inhabited  liy  many  fami- 
lios,  whoro  washing  was  hanging  in  usual  fashimi 
out  of  o\oiy  window,  (.'^oo  opposite  page.)  Those 
chimneys  I  sketched  just  as  tliey  stood,  in  spite  of  a 
semi-tropical  downpour  of  rain,  against  whose  drops 
the  flat  lops  of  the  chinnieys  fortunately  preserved 
any  cooking  operations  going  on  over  the  charcoal 
fires  beneath.  They  are  evidently  a  survival  of  days 
of  better  taste,  and  have  many  comjianions  in  tho 
town,  but  generally  upon  \\v'  \ icr  hniisos.     Tliniiub 
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IX     \  lA     S.     I.ATAI:IN.\.     VKltOXA. 

(,I]iaiv,i  h>i  II.  !■:.  Tiihnarsh.) 

fref|uently  ami  u.siuilly  in  foiiijaiiy,  like  the  pigeon.s 
wliieli  iKUiiit  tliL'ir  blackened  tops — and  tlien  I'orining 
lieautiful  grou})S — yet  .sometimes  a  solitary  veteran 
rears  liis  weather-worn  head,  as  in  the  ease  of  one 
I   sketelied   on   the  Dazio  liy   the  liridge  at  Pavia. 

In  spite  of  the  icmark  tliat  the  large  towns 
are  s"  nninturesting.  there  are  few,  especially  in 
Italy,  whicli  do  not  well  repay  a  diligent  search 
for  tlie  pictnresqne.  Milan  is  rich  in  all  good 
tilings,  and,  in  spite  of  much  recent  rebuilding,  it 
still  i)resents  to  the  artist  many  choice  bits.  Some 
of  these  are  found,  even  yet,  close  to  the  cathedral, 
and  1  drew  a  small  group  of  cliimneys  starthig 
friiui  the  roof  cif  a  palazzo  just  at  the  back  of  tlie 
calhedi:d,  almost  seeming  to  parody  the  beautiful 
marble  pinnacles  and  linials  so  liberally  scattered 
on  the  mighty,  world -renowned  neighbour,  but 
forming  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  monotonous  wilder- 
ness of  little  square  chimneys  just  protruding  tlieir 
Hat  tops  so  plentifully  all  civer  the  great  tile  roofs 
aronnd.  (See  ]>.  IO"J.)  These  latter,  howe\cr.  ]irob- 
alily  partook  imiih  df  the  same  character  as  those 
illustrated  befure  the  iiKidern  restorer  cauic,  and  with 
his  ideas  of  utility  b'fl  this  dcartli  as  uur  iidicril- 
ance.  Tn  find  such  sulijects  in  any  jirdfiisidii  duc 
must  turn  to  tlie  less  "imiirovi'd"  places,  and  loiiil  up 
such  towns  as  Berganm,  with  its  many  undirdniclcd 
deligiits,  amongst  which  are  sunii'  i-haniiin^  Ikhisc- 
lop.s.  In  the  Piazza  Pontida,  in  the  lown-  ]iail  df 
the  town,  there  is  one  of  tiie  nmsi  grimy,  ildiiil  did 
monsters  Italy  yields  in  the  way  of  chimnt'ys  (]i.  lo.'l), 
whicli  overlooks  the  old  women  nodding  o\ei'  llicir 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  shady  arcades  btlow, 
anil  wliidi  the  natives,  when  they  found  mc  taking 
its  ])orlrait,  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  existed 
amongst  them.     ^Vllelher  the  spiral  form,  somewhat 


ficipii'iil  in  r.erganid.  was  suggested 
Id  the  builders  by  the  steep  ,slo])e  of 
the  id;id  winding  to  the  njijicr  IdWii 
1  caniKJt  .siy,  but  bi^fdie  the  days  of 
the  funicular  railway  they  doubtless 
bad  daily  cause  in  their  toilsome 
journeys  to  work  out  some  such 
design  for  their  ehinnieys,  if  not 
for  other  objects,  and  their  hands 
nnght  come  intuitively  to  foiin  ^Ul•h 
upward  curxes. 

Tlie  want  of  uniforniily  in  de- 
sign is  most  remarkable,  and  du  one 
house  you  may  lind  the  spindly 
licpper-bo.\,  the  cap]ieil  jiyramid, 
the  cemetery  urn,  and  the  stork's- 
ncst  types.  All  these  I  fiauid  on 
one  building — but  a  small  slidji — by 
the  Pdila  :\Iilano.  Cremona  (]i.  lO.-l). 
( )ne  may  safely  surmise  that  the 
was    hi.s    own    architect    fi.ir    this    grouji.   if 
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This  I    riiiniil   liy  cuniiiariii^'  twi 
till'  \'\d  Aiilitciitid  in  \\'r(Jiia.      Oik 


■iketcli  (]). 
<imie  ill  ( 
■imrse    of 


iidt    for   most    of   the    other   groups,   because    from 

all    time    l-lu'    orthodox    architect    has    made    great 

sacrifices    for   uniformity,    and    has    nuNcr    ^mie    in 

for  sucli  vagaries  as  this  gnaiii  displays.     That  the 

builder  followed   his  fancy  alone  in  these  structiiics 

is  quite  manifest   in  the  smaller  specimens,  and  in 

these  it  is  also  very  noticealile  how  simple  was  I  he 

material  of  which   they   were   built.      Two   whirh    I 

sketciied  on  little  adjoining  shops   in  a  back  street 

in  Verona   seemed    to    be    entirely    constructed    of 

common  round  and  Hat  tiles  with  liricks  aii<l  moil  a  r, 

and  yet,  by   taste  in    ai'rangenieut,  they 

have    all    the    richness    and    lieauty    of 

regularly  designed    mouldings  and  orna- 
ment ([1.  104).      All    the  chimneys   i 

trated    lieie    are    built    up    in 

the  same  way — of  rough  brick, 

tile,  and  j)la.ster,  with  occasional 

bits  of  stone.  If  tlie  work- 
man   were    now    allowed    and 

encouraged  to  i)ut  bis  dwn 
ideas  iiitn   his  work,   and    nut 

merely  supplied  with  precise 
drawings     or    ready-mauufac- 

tured  iletails,  his  growing  taste 
and  knowledge  of  art,  already 
seen,  would  soon  work  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  appearance 
of  all  our  common  objects. 
Thought  and  iii(H\  iduality 
would  then  be  e\idellt  in 
those  things,  whiili  are  imw 
but  one  of  (en  thousand 
others,  and  we  sbmild  soun 
be  approaching  the  condition 
which  produced  tIio.se   famous 

works  of  domestic  art  in  Italy,  and  might  reasonabi 
liope  to  see  a  revival  df  such  lieauty  in  common  lif^ 
It    is    necessary    to   allow    lueal    forms,    tradition, 
and   materials  to  have   full    play    in   their  influence      plasterer  and  iiainter,  who  bulb 
and  necessity,  and  not  attempt  to  teach  uniforniity 
of  pattern   or  style.     Given   these  things,   we   may 
yet  eclip.se  the  best  results  of  bygone  days. 

The  V-shajied  battlement  is  almost  a  niondiinly 
of  Verona,  to  this  da)'  surmounting  its  wide  en- 
circling walls,  and  it  has  naturally  crept  into  theii' 
chimney  ilcsigns.  On  tliis  jiage  is  a  drawing  uf  a  line 
ciieiilar  nmnster,  ereel.'d  (in  a  \'ei(inese  battlement 
which  dnniinates  the  little  cnuityaid  S.  I'aoln,  oil' 
the  Via  S.  ranhi,  like  a  tuirel  mi  a  baltle-.-hip, 
with  six  grimy  eiulirasiires,  (Uit  uf  wiiieh  curl  tiie 
tender  blue  wreaths  of  siiiokf  fmni  the  woud  lire 
beneath.  Unlike  the  works  of  line  art  we  .so  care- 
fully shelter  indoors,  these  rough,  little- valued  jun- 
duetions  of  tlie  builder-artist  are  most  beautiful 
when   tbiuiiughly  nld   and  grimy. 


a    palazzo  n 
hown  in  tii 


III4).  The  other,  its  companion,  and  the 
lesign,  was  just  cfimpleting  a  heaiiliful 
restoration,    and    in    its    new    paint    and 


lUL    LLLl.ll.Vl.l.    S.     r.\OLO,    VliUdN.V. 
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faultless  iiKiuldings  was  distressingly  or,  compared 
with  its  liiulher,  luilieiou.sly  comnionplace  and 
olitrusixe.      \'et     it    was    ]iiiiu(llv    siirxi 


■anie  down  to  I 
■leetin.j-  the  old 


til 


ia\i 


a  loiik  at  me,  wondering  at  my 
dirty  line   fur  a,  subjeet. 

In  ni.iiiy  of  tlie  older  jiarts  of  eaeii  town  tiie 
sky-line  fmnied  by  the  chimney-pots  and  roofs  is 
very  liap]iy.  A  sketch  in  ;i  ipiiet  back  street  in 
.Abintua,  thiiugh  containing  no  line  s]iecimens,  gives 
a  \i'r\-  ]ili-asing  and  ehaiaelelistic  blot  against 
ihr  sunset  slsv,  ami  is  a  good  illustration  of  this 
uiipiviiiciliialed  aiehiteelural  grouping.  Were  a 
little  mule  atleiilioii  paid  to  our  house-top.s,  there 
is  no  icasiin  why  any  country  town,  suburban  .street, 
or  city  Ihoroughfare,  .should  not  give  as  good  a 
silhouette  as  any  cathedral  roof  or  college  loji, 
and  t'l  the  city  toiler  every  homeward  walk  be 
lilled  with  \aried  pictures  of  fancy  and  beauty 
against  the  deepening  sky. 
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A'fiiice — iiiiii|Ui 
iitlraction.s  —  staiul 
rliiniuey-pots. 
Till'  nlil  stdiic 
anil  niiniar  I'lin- 
lu'ls.  sii  ]niiiiii- 
iiriit  ill  many 
]iii-lun'.s  of  till' 
ancient  city, still 
siumount  man}- 
of  the  liousL's, 
and  greatly  help 
ill  giving  that 
iikl-worlil  look 
111  tlic  place 
which  is  such  a 
charm  tn  the 
Western.  They 
frequently  ap- 
pear in  old  pic- 
tures and  plans 
of  the  city,  and 


ilualiini. 

its  ait,  and  it 

also    in 

the    iiiatlcv    1 

kinds  ii!'  shipwright's  liailes  (Imnis 
yard  these  patched-uji  chimneys  ai 


*»i,L,. 


J^i  A.ptnr-4,"  A. , 


AT   MANTUA. 
(Drawn  bi/  II.  E.  Tuhl 


I.  IJipinul  an  old 
'  langcd  like  the 
stumps  of  gigan- 
tic masts  from 
tlii'ii-  aucieiil 
galleons,  and 
mixed  it]!  with 
old  gallics  and 
old  vines,  wasii- 
ing,  and  fleecy 
white  (diiuds, 
they  make  a 
delightrul  siili- 
ject.  l-'iiim  a, 
barge  or  raft 
one  may  sketch 
them  at  leisure, 
and  learn  to 
keep  one's  tem- 
per uni'uffled  as 
the  frequent 
wash    from    the 


the  visitor  to  the  Academy  will  have  noticed  a  fine  steamers  tosses  the  craft,  and  the  splash  from  great 
show  of  them  in  the  background  to  Gentile  Bellini's  logs,  pitched  off  a  neighbouring  timber-boat,  soaks 
picture  of  the  "  Miraculous   Finding  of  a  Fragment      one  with  the  dirty  sea-water 


of  the  '  True  Cross.' " 

These  chimneys,  where  they  still  exist,  are  imt 
generally  so  well  preserved  or  clean-looking.  The}' 
usually  display  some  excrescence  or  deformity,  which 
later  liands  have  added  to  their  ruins.  There  is  a 
most  charming  grou])  of  such,  whi 
passengers  from 
tlie  Piazza  to  the 
(iiardini  Tubblici 
must  have  noticed. 
This  neighbour- 
hood  is   very  like 


The  old  Clerman    cities,    while    so  replete    with 
terest  to  the  lover  of  tlie  picturesque,  are  badly  o|V 


).«K    VlvNETlAN    ClllJlSliV 
(,I>iaicii  bij  II.  !■:.  riilmargh.) 


tlie  London  riotherhilhe.  Old  ships  are  lieiiig 
patched  or  laoken  up,  and  some  few  new  ones 
built,     liafts    of    limljer    line    the    shore,   and    all 


fur  hiiiidsome  eiiimiicys.  rrovinrial  France  makes  a 
\ery  poor  show  in  this  direction,  while  Switzerland 
and  Scandinavia  have  only  squat  stone-slab  ciiinuieys. 
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milE  ivcriil  l(iaii  c'ollectii.u  (if  pifUuvs  al  the  Not- 

J-    tiii^i^liaui  Art  IMiisfuni  was  ospecially  iiiti'restiiiu- 

for    the   n'lnavk- 

al)le       galheviui;' 

of  works  )jy  Mi: 

Edwin      Ellis, 

It.B.A.,  an  artist 

whose      talent 

should  count  for 

something  in  the 

sum    of    English 

landscape   art. 

In  the  exhiliition 

of        eiglity-four 

pictures    by  ]\Ir. 

Ellis  were  some 

of    the  painter's  (/,•,., 


wliose  great  wliile,  clitt'  stands  out  l(jwards  the  sea, 
th 


wlinle  scene  idistcninn'  in  tlie  s 


AFTEIl     TIIUKK     HAYS      GALE. 
tlie  Pii!nliii:i  h/i  Kdirii,   A7/,'s.      /;,/  I'r.'wiss!,,,,  „f  Dr.  Jnliii   Fux.) 


<uinnici'  sun.  ,Alr. 
Kdwin  I'lliis  is  a 
piiwerrid  painter, 
wit  h  a  licar  con- 
ei'[iliiin  (if  what 
he  wishes  to  do, 
and  alwaysknow- 
iiig  the  exact, 
way  of  doing  it, 
preserving  witli 
singular  felicity 
the  invigorating 
I'll'ects  of  the  .sea, 
wliich  he  ])aiiits 
with  so  niucli  ex- 
cellence   if   with 


EDWIX     El.l.lS. 
(I'loiiL  II  I'lii,t„,iiaj)h  tin  A. 

cailicr  worivs  as 
well  as  his  more 
niaturepainting.s, 
sucli  as  ".\fter 
Three  I)ays' 
(iale."  'I'his  ]iic- 
tnre,  with  its  line 
running  sea  anil 
rusliing  clouds, 
is  illuslrali\e  of 
llie  artist's  ini- 
jietuosity  ami 
daring.  Tliesuli- 
ject  of  "Full 
Sunmier  "  is  on 
the  coast  at 
l'"lanil)oroug  h, 


T.    FAKRELL,    r.U.H.A. 

,(   rhut„:,raph  hi   Wnilrr  ,ii„l  .S.,„.) 


TUi;    I. ATE    KAia,    IIOIJ.MEI:. 
(r,-../»  «  j'l,.:t,„,r,ii,h  t,,i  Xa.hir.   I'tii 


FULL    SU.M.MLl;. 
(At  Paiiitiiij  by  Kdiein  Ellin.     Ihj  Pcmin 


■  lli-nrij  SecOuhm,  iVy.) 


some  degree  of 
sameness.  A 
native  of  \ot- 
tingham,  and  (lie 
.sou  of  a  lace 
m  anu  fact  u  rer, 
.Mr.  Kllis.  when 
he  left  .scliool  at 
the  age  of  fifteen, 
worked  for  live 
years  at  lace- 
designing,  and 
then  took  to 
painting  as  a 
]irofession.  lie 
had  tlie  benefit 
of    whatever   in- 
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strucli'iii  ITcniv  ]>a\vsoii  could  i^ivc  liim,  ami  sul 
soqueiiLly  went  to  l-'raiice  to  coiuplctc  his  artisti 
education. 

'Mr.  Tlionms  Farrcll.  who  ha.-;  .s\ir- 
cceded  the  late  Sir  '1'.  A.  .Jones  as 
the  President  of  the  lioyal  Hibernian 
Academy,  conies  of  an  artistic  family, 
his  father  having  heen  a  sculptor  as 
well  as  his  four  hrothevs.    His  reL^nlar 


Patrick'.s  Cathedral  :   Lord  0'ITa,i;an  ,ind  IJ. 
in   the  Four  Courts;    Dr.  Dease   in    the   C 


I..  Shiel 
A\vm  of 


•nil';   ]>.vuNeii   of   Tin;    i,ii-i;r.nAT. 

(Ell  Ilninl  .v.")//',  II. A.     ReccatUf  anfilml  hi/  the   Walhn-  Art  Catteril,  Lin-riionl.) 

Surgeons;  Sir  John  (\\v\.  Mr.  "William  Smith  O'Brien,  Sir 
Alexander  McDonnell,  and  Lord  Ardilaun,  which  adorn  the 
.streets  of  Dulilin. 

We  refer  in  tlie  oliituary  on  paue  xii  of  the  "( 'liroiiiidi' 
of  Art"  to  the  death  of  AI.  Karl    Lodiuer. 

We  ie|iroduce  three  ])ictnres  which  liaxe  recently  hei.Mi 
aciiuired  hy  tlie  Walker  Art  Gallery,  LiNerpiiol.  "The  liuins 
of  Laalliee,"  hy  David  i;ol)ert.s,  ll.A.,  and  "  in  Time  of  War," 
liy  ^Ir.  Tliomas  Faed,  It. A.,  were  presented  hy  tlu;  sons  of  the 
late  Pialph  Brocklebaidx,  Esq.     For  "The  Launch  of  the  Life- 


THK    RUTXS    OF    BAALP.EC. 

{Lij  VurUl  U„hirlg,  n.A.     llm-iithi  aaiiiln 
Walker  All  Gallcrij,  Lavrpool.) 


art -training  connnenced  in  lS4.'i. 
when  he  entered  at  tlu;  schools  df 
the  Jioyal  Dublin  Society.  Here  he 
gained  several  prizes.  In  1853  he 
received  the  connni.ssion  for  the 
])ubli(;  .statue  of  AichbLshoj)  ^Murray, 
and  wliuii  the  model  of  it  was 
linislied  he  .spent  some  time  in 
IJomi!  and  Florence.  F^lectcd  to  the 
iVcadcmy  in  LSGl,  he  has  been  since 
tliat  time  closely  connected  with  thai 
institution,  acting  for  many  years  as 
treasurer,  and  as  visitor  in  the  Living- 
stone ]\Iodel  School.  Among  his  more 
imi>ortant    works    are   the    Waterloo  (/.„  j. 

rrliiro   on   tlie  Wellington    Memorial 
ill    riia-nix    I'ark — comiiii.ssioiied    in    l.SGO— statues 
of   Archbishop  AVhutely  and    L'a])tain    Jioyd    in   St. 


boat,' 
Liver 


by  Ml 

pool    is 


.  1  Ferny 
furlher 


:\ro,,re,  i;, 

in.iebted   I. 


A.,  jKiintc 
.    Mr.    lb 


d  in    1.S76, 
111  y   Tiite. 


\^ 
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THE    "OLD    MASTERS"    AT    THE    UOYXL    ACADEMY. 

llv    I.KINEI.   CUST. 

THERE  need  be  no  hesitiitiou   in  .si\  in;;'  t!i;iL  llic      (or  ( 'liiilin^)  Cupiil,"  lent   Ky  Sir  .laniis    Liiilun,  is 
Iwciiity-tifth  exhibitii)ii  nf  wuiks  liy  tln' "  ( >1,1      I'liniiliar   iVnin   diic  (ji-  two  pretty  siinary    rciimduc- 
Miislers"  now  (ipcii  at  tlic  Itoyal  A<ailriiiy  is  one  of      timis   in    stiiiiilr-i'n;;ra\in,i^-  li\-    I'.artoluz/i. 
tlie  most,  intnvsliii^  lliat   lias  cNcr  liciai   lirld  llim;.  It   is  (laiiislidi-dn^li,  iio\vc\cr.  to  \\iioni  all  visitors 

This  exhiliition  is  an  annual  cmmiI.  as 
eagerly  awaiti-'il  —  if  1  may  lia/.ard 
the  comparison — as  the  1  hnry  Lane 
pantomime.  Eauli  appeals  to  a  larnv 
section  of  tlio  jmlilic,  and  in  each 
case  it  is  always  said  lliat  tlicie 
must  l)c  a  fallini^-oir  some  day  for 
laek  of  new  material.  The  lloyal 
Academy  has  hefore  now  shown  how- 
it  can  falsify  sueh  predictions  ;  hut 
never  so  sueeessfully  as  this  year, 
when  its  su[ireniacy  has  been  directly 
challenged  by  the  directors  of  tlie 
New  <!a,llery,  with  their  well-planned 
and  deeply-interestinn'  exhibition  of 
early  Italian  art.  It  is  true  that  in 
forcijj;u  schools,  especially  the  Italian, 
the  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  is 
hardly  so  strong  as  usual  ;  but.  this 
only  eidianees  the  interesti  ami  im- 
portance of  till'  ISritish  scliool.  Sueh 
a  I'ow  of  rlif/.-i-ifii'iirrr  on  one  wall 
as  those  li}'  lieynolds,  ( laiusborougli, 
and  Turner  in  the  third,  or  (ireal, 
(Jallcry  is  siddoui  seen,  and  sliould 
not  be  nnssed  by  any  student  or 
amateur;  but  it  is  not  only  on  tlu'se 
jiopnlai'  painters  that  the  exhibition 
rcdies,  for  otln'i'  Urilish  artists  are 
adequately  represenleil,  from  llog.irth 
to  Frederick  Walker. 

\\y  Sir  .loshua  Ileynolds  there  are 
eleven  canvases,  painted  at  iliU'rrent 
periods  of  his  life,  the  dates  being  in 
nrost  cases  diseii\-er,able  by    the   entries 

in  his  note-b(Hi]<s.  .Vltenlion  is  nal  urally  drawn  to  will  aw.ird  the  \ietor's  wreath  al  this  exhibitiim. 
the  hiur  line  full-length  p(nt  lails  of  "  Lady  Frances  Many  eyi^s  will  be  ra\  ished  and  many  lieaits 
:\Iarsham,"  -.Mrs.  I'owys  and  her  Daughter,"  ".Mrs.  Inuihed  by  the  full-length  [lortlait  of  the  fair,  frail, 
Carnac,"  painted  in  the  years  177<i — 177f>,  and  and  ill-laled  "{'erdita  IJobinson,"  a  well-known 
"Lady  Sinidei  lin,"  |iainle(l  in  17'^-^.  'i'hey  latlin-  pielure  from  ilerll'ord  House.  Tln^  })ortrait  of 
cast  in  the  shade  ihe  smaller  paiiitinus,  inelnding  "  (,)ui'en  ('liarlolli'"  shows  the  paiider's  skill  in 
the  maslrily  p.irlr.iit  of  "Sir  -letrery  (afterwards  laekling  a  dinienll  snbj'eet  :  those  of  "  Mrs.  Thiek- 
\\;\v\)  .\mheisl,"  in  .irmour,  painted  in  17(i.">,  shortly  nesse  "  ami  "  ( 'harles  Fredeiiek  .Mud,"  the  \  iol-di- 
aftcr  his  n'turn  to  I'lnglaud  from  the  conipiest  of  gamba  pl.iyer,  recall  the  earlier  ye.irs  of  (lains- 
Canada.  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  eold  and  faded  borough's  lifi',  and  his  passionate  dcxoiinn  to  music, 
exterior,  this  ]]orlrait  of  Amherst  m.iy  be  rcgardeil  Xothing  could  be  uuire  dignilicd  than  tiie  pose  of 
as  the  linest  work  of  ileynolds  in  this  exhibition.  .\bei,  with  his  \  iol-di-gandia  against  his  knee;  and 
Tlie  rather   damaged    picture  of  "  \'cnus  L)isarmiiig      it  is  noteworthy    that   the  same   white    i'onieraiiian 
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dog  apyicars  hero  wliicli  is  sueli  an  attractive  ami 
graceful  foaluro  in  the  pnrlrail  of  Mrs.  Iiobinsou. 
.Vyaiii  Caiiisboroiigh's  power  of  paiiiting  eliildreii 
is  adniiralily  illustrated  by  the  fasciuatiii'''  "  Miss 
llaxcrlicld,"  from  Hertford  House,  and  "A  Page," 
a  liijy  in  a  liluo  dress,  resembling  the  famed  "  ]\Iaster 
Uuttall"  at  l!r()s-\en<ir  House,  and  recenilv  exlnuned 


u,:l  MuliUliJIl, 


from   tlie    Karl    of  Egremont's    former  eolleetion    in 
Devonshirt'. 

Iionmey  is  n(jt  well  represented  here,  exec])t  in 
tlu'  well-lviiown  portrait  of  "Lady  HamiUon  as 
Sensiliility."  There  is,  however,  a  eliarming  Hoi)p- 
ner,  "  Master  Wliite,"  a  boy  in  a  dark-blue  jacket, 
with  a  bow;  and  anotiier  boy's  portrait,  "  ^Master 
Smith,"  by  Francis  Cotes,  in  a  plum-coloured  dress, 
witii  a  kite,  siiows  iiow  nearly  that  painter  at  his 
best  could  approacli  the  great  IJeynolds  himself. 
Tiie  solid,  straightforward  art  of  Sir  ^larlin  Shee 
is  widl  cxemjdiHed  by  the  portiait  of  "  Mi.ss  J'lake," 
and  there  is  much  soiier  dignity  in  the  two  his- 
torical portraits,  lent  by  Mr.  John  ]\Iurray,  of 
liie  poets  ('am]ibell  and  Crabbe,  both  by  Tliomas 
Pliillilis,  1!.A.     In   Dritish   lamlscape  Turner  has   it 


all  his  iiwii  w;iy.  The  pictures  lent  by  the  Earl 
of  YarbiiKiugli,  Liiid  Lecontield,  and  ]\Ir.  Orrock  are 
too  well  known  to  need  criticism,  and  fairly  il- 
lustrate c\cry  ]ihase  nf  bis  career.  Less  known, 
but  not  less  remarkable,  are  the  two  divam-impres- 
sions  of  water  and  siuisliine,  lent  by  Sir  Donald 
Curi'ie.  There  is  not,  spa(;e  fur  comment  on  the 
land.scaiics  of  Stark,  ('ronie,  C'otman, 
Nasmyth,  and  David  Cox,  all  of  which 
merit  attention.  I'laces  of  honour  are 
given  (o  two  of  the  chief  productions 
of  Frederick  AValkcr;  "The  Wayfarers" 
is  line  of  the  least  -satisfactory  of  his 
Works,  and  "The  Plough,"  despite  its 
andjitious  colour,  is  garish  and  over- 
charged with  sentiment  and  attcctalion. 
It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  it  to  its 
neighbour,  "  The  Last  of  the  Harvest," 
by  the  ill-starred  (ieorgePaul  Chalmers, 
a  painting  full  of  pathos  and  delicate 
refined  feeling,  which,  with  its  sonibre- 
ness  and  subdued  eflects,  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  modern  l)utch  school 
than  t)f  tlie  I'.ritish  scliotil  (jf  the  time 
,it  wliicli  the  painter  lived.  ( 'lialmers 
has  still  to  meet  witli  his  due  meed  of 
iippreciation,  and  this  is  a  picture  which 
I  should  like  to  see  in  the  Xational 
( iallery  or  the  new^  Gallery  of  lUitish 
Art.  Of  other  ]iieturcs,  note  may  ])e 
takt'U  of  the  well-knuwn  picture  by 
.b.lni  I'iiillip,  i;.A.,  "The  Karly  Care.T 
of  Murillo,'  and  "  Thi'  ."^leryjing  Xynipli 
and  Satyrs,"  tlie  diphmia  i)icttn-e  by 
William  Etty,  11. \..  a  far  superior  pro- 
duction to  his  "  Phitd  anil  Proserpine." 
A  very  interesting  picture'  by  Hogarth, 
"The  Marriage  of  Mr.  Peckinghani  and 
Miss  Corbett,  in  liishopsbourne  Church," 
sent  by  Mrs.  Deedes  from  Sandling 
Park,  Hythe,  is,  1  believe,  now  exhibited  for  the 
lirst  time,  and  has  remained  hitherto  unnoticetl, 
even  by  liu',  vigilant  eyes  of  IMr.  Austin  1  )obson. 
It  was  painted  in  ITl".',  abnut  tlie  sami'  time  as 
"The  Wollaston  Family  '  and  other  well-known 
conversation  pieces. 

The  Dutch  school  is,  at  first  sight.,  by  no  nu'ans 
so  strongly  represented  as  in  last  winter's  exhibition. 
This  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  llemlirantlt, 
whose  work  here  is  only  seen  in  three  small  and 
unattractive  examples.  There  are,  however,  two 
fine  Albert  Cuyps,  two  Hobbemas,  some  good 
Puy.sdaels,  especially  "  A  \'iew  of  Katwyk,"  from 
the  Glasgow  Galleiy,  and  "  The  Windmill,"  fiom 
liuckingham  Palace.  A  good  F'rans  Hals  is  K'ut 
bv    Karl    Amiiersl,  and     there    are    two    excellent 


THE    "OLD    :\rASTEns"    AT    THE    IJOVAL    A('AI)E:\IV.  Ill 

Pieter   de    Hooolis,    one    beiiij;-    the    charming    ;uiil  Ciinsiiicinnis  iiiiiong  Uieni  is  ii  lin(>  ]iiclin-e  hy  I'aiis 

well-known  "(ianlen  Scene  "  belonging  to  Mi'.  .Inhii  Unidonc,  '■  Christ  among    the   J)i]rl()rs,"   which    will 

Walter.      Jan    Steen    i.s    well    i(']ireseiUed    hy    fnur  instantly     recall     tn     all     visitur.'^     lo     \'cnicc     tiie 

picture.';,  one  liciiig  a   ti>uehing  ]iieture   of  donicslie  faiuuns   picture   of    ■'Tin'  Eishcrnian    ami    ihc    iiing 

life,    "Saying     (Jrace:"     anotiier,    a    jovial     ])arly.  (jf  Si.  Mark"   in   ihc  Accailcniia   Ihcic      Scliastiam. 

"Dutch   Family  Merrymaking,"  from  (ilasgow:   ami  del  rimiilMj    i.s   rcjuv.'^cnlcd    hy   the    i''arl   ut'    .Xditii- 

a.    liiird,    a     curious    picture,    licrc    (Jidy    named    a.s  la-dok'.s    line    "  llnly    Fannly."      A    very    alliaclive 

"  Interidr    willi    Figures,"    hut    known    elsewhere   as  picture   is  "'Hie    Flute-player,"  hy  Sii\(ild(i.  a    liltle- 

"  Les  AuKaus   de   Jan   Steen,"    ami    stated    tn    cim-  known   p.aintci-  of  Ihescia,  ileligh(  inu   in  silver-greys 

tain   a    ]iorlrait    of    the    painter    himself    paying    his  ;ind    otliei-    quiet    tints,    of    \vhosi>    wmk    there    are 

addresses   to   a   woman    wliiim    he    sought    to    make  g 1  ex.amples  at  Ham]iton  < 'ouit.      .\  line  portrait 

his   second   wife.     This   last    ]iiclure   appears   to   lie  of    "A  Senatur,"  aserilied    to    llaphael,   su-gesls  the 

identical    with    one    engraved    in    mezzotint     hy    S.  liand    of    raiinigiauo,  who,    in    his    portraits,  shows 

Paul,   and    then    in   ]\Ir.    ISl.ickwdod's    collectiiai.      \  nothing  of  1  h.il    ialse,  pei  iiicious  art'ectation  of  w  liich 
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(From    the    raiiiliivj  hii    T    Stnlhant,    11. A.) 

charming    "J)utcli    Interior,"    by    I'ieter    Codde,    is  ■  The    Holy    l'"amily  "    is    so    good    an    illustratioir 

one  of  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong's  recent   happy    ac-  Two  pictures  by    r.ernardo  IJellotto,  tlie  nephew  of 

quisitions    for    tlie    National     (lallery    of     Ivelaml.  Canalelio,    whose    name    lie    assumed,    representing 

Last,   lait     by    no    means    least,    should     be    noticed  \iews   of    "Dresden,"   evidently    belong   to   a    .series, 

"The  Lady  at  a.  Spinet,"  by  Jan  \'crmeer,  of  Dell'l.  many  of  which  are  in  the  b'oy.d  (lallery  at  Dresden: 

lent   by   Mr.  Humphry   Ward,  a    good    exanqile    of  tlu^y  are   faithful    topographical   ri'productious,  with 

this  now  highly-jirized  painter,  liut  not  so  attracti\  e  something  of    the   picluresipiene.ss  of    (luardi  alxait 

as  others  winch  have  in  former  years  been  seen  on  them, 

these  walls.  .Vnaaig    the    early    Italian    pictures    the     most 

The  far  end  of  the  (ireat  (iallery  has  scldian  beeii  iioiieeable,  and   the  largest,  is  the  interesting  grouj) 

Idled   with  greater  dignity    than    it    is  n(jw   by    the  from     \\'inds(a'    Castle,    represeid.iug    Eederigo     di 

woiulerful  portrait  by  \'andy<k  of  "Andrea  S|iiiiola,  Monlcreliid,   D\d<e  of   Urliino,  ami    his  son,  Cnido- 

iJoge  of  (icnoa,"  a  picture  which   was  si'cn   heic   in  baldo,    listening     to    a    dissertation.      This     picture 

187i).      'I'hc    magniliceut    cH'eets    of    the    red    rohes  behaigs    lo    a    series    painted    by    Abdozzo   da    Fmli 

and   the   dignity   of    tlie    sitter's    pose   testify   to   the  for   the   Ducal   I'alace   at    I'lbino,  ami,   thounh   sadly 

extraordinary    power    shown    by    A'andyck    in   what  d.imaged,    lias    a     speci.d     interest    for    an     English 

is    known    as   his    d'Ooese    ]ieriod.       It     (piile    o\er-  pidilic,  since    {•"(■del  igo  wi'ars   tlu'   lobes  of   llie()rder 

shadows    the    later,    but     line,    dignilied    full-length  of    the   C.irler,   coiib'iied    by    Ivlward    1\'.,    the   oidy 

portraits   of  "Jiobcit   iJich,    Earl   o(    ^\'arwick,"   and  instance,    we    lielie\c,   of   a    person    lieing   painted    in 

"James   Stuart,    J)uke   lA    Lichmoml   and    l,eiino\,"  these     robes    by    a     foreign     painter    in    a     I'orcign 

both   lent    by   the    Earl   of    Leicester   from   Holkham.  country.      'I'lie    Loyal   Academy   has  stolen   a   march 

I     ha\e    already    alluded     to     the    comjiaratixe  on  the  Xi'w  ( lallery  Ijy  .securing  the  two  line  iJilong 

po\elty  of  the  e.xhiliition   as   regards  Italian  schools  ]iauels    by    Sandio    I'.otticelli    representing    the    life 

of  painting.     There  are  .several  jiictures  liere  which  and    miiai  les    of    S.    Zeiiobio,    Pi.shoj)    of    Florence, 

arc  of  great  interest  to  the  connoisseur,  even  sh( mill  which    execd    all     the    pit'tiires    bearing    ]3olticelli's 

they   pro\c    less    attracti\i.'    to    the    general    ]Jiiblic.  name     in    the    latter    exhibition.       Special     iiitciest 
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attaches  to   the  twn  piclinvs   1iy   \'iiicfiizi>  Calciiii,  cxainplcs    (jf    his    ilrawiii^s    for    these   here.      The 

whose   merit   is   ^nnhialiy    hcinv;   (HscciiiimI  ami   a|i-  ((ilk-ftiiiu   nf    jiainliii^s   liy    him    yive.s    a  good   idea, 

predated,     (liic,  an   early   [jirtinv,  "  Tlii'  N'ir^iii  ami  of    his    somewhat    weak    ami    facile,    yet    graeeful 

Cliild     wilh      Saints    and     Donors,"     is     signed     in  and    pleasing    style.       I'cihaiis    the    most    familiar 

dialect:    hni    tin'  other.    "Christ    (living   the   Xeys  pietnre     is    'The    (.'anterhury    rilgrims,"    .so    wdl 

to  St.  relcr,"  though  thoroughly  charaeteristie,  does  known  from   the  engraving,  hegun  hy   L.   Sehiavon- 

not    appear     to    \<v    in    an     immamlate    eondition.  olli  and   linishcil   liy  .hinies  Heath,  A. I''. 

Notice  .should   also   !h'   taken   (pf   the  charining  little  The  small    room   allotted   to  "William    I'.lake   ..m- 


TWO    STUINGS  TO    HEB    BOW. 
(Fium  Ihr  J'lUiduli/  b;l  the  kite  ./„lin   I'ttfir.   HA.     I'.ii  l\imhiiwn  of  the  CowmHlce  uf  the  Cnrpomlluil   Art  (lalhril,  Glasilim:) 

"Tohjas   ami    the    .\ngel,''    hy    {■"ilipjiino    Lippi  :     the  sists   of  a  set  <if  drawings   hir  "The    I'.ook    i<(  .loh,'' 

"  ."^tory    of     Xarei.ssus,"    hy    Franciahigio  ;    and    the  heing  duiilieates  (jf  the  illustrations  so  well   known 

two    small    but    interesting    ]nctures    hy    the    lare  ami   populai-    from    his    enL;ra\ings.     They    ahord    a 

master,  Niceolo  (liollino.  <jf  A'ei-ona.  hetter    estimate  of    his    geniirs   and   eharaeter    than 

The  collection  of  early  Flemish  ]iietures  consists  the  rather  grotesipie  "  1 'ante  "  series  shown   in   the 

mainly    of   works    from    liie    Farl    of    Northl)rt)ok's  .same  room  last  year. 

collection,  which    were    seen    (pute    recently  at  the  The    eolleetion    of    paintings    hy    the    late    ]\Ir. 

J>uilingtoii  Fine  Art  Cluh,  and    rcMpure   no  further  I'ettie  suHers  hy  coming  at  the  end  of  a   long  and 

notice  here.  varied    series   of    paintings    hy    di\irs    ]iainters    in 

In  the  Great  (Jallery  care  shoidd  he  taken  not  divers    styles.       They    reveal     the    deceased    Aca- 

to   overlook    I.rOrd    Windsoi''s    small    hut    beautiful  demician  as  a  man  of  strong,  if  somewhat  linnted 

"Tobias  and  the  Angel,"  by  Claude  Loriaine.  ideas,  who   had    something    lo  say    and    knew  how 

Three   separate  rooms  are  allotted   to  works  of  to    say   it.     There  are   a  life  and  vigour  about    his 

Thomas  Stnihard,  II.A.,  AVilliam  IJlake,  and  the  late  pictures    which    iirove    him    thoroughly    worthy    of 

John   I'ettie.    li.A.      Stolhard    is  known  chiefly  for  his  acaiK'ndeal    hononis:    and    tluse   ipialities    ha\e 

his  ilhistraliuiis  of  books  and  almanacks,  which  he  ])roeured.    and     will     probably     maintain,     for    him 

produced    in    countless    profusion;     there    are    good  a  considerable  pojiulaiity  with   the   llritish   jadilie. 
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IT  has  often  Ijl'lmi  said  liy  si 
ignorant  that  English  ait  lias  mi  iiiili']nMidcnt 
existence.  Whatever  jnstilii-ilinn  therr  niay  luive 
been  for  this  statement  in  the  inminliate  [last,  it 
cannot  lie  denied  that 
within  the  last  few  yeais 
iL  gi'oup  of  young  painters 
\\A\r  heen  gradnally  work- 
ing tiieir  way  u\>  the  ladder 
of  fame  and  ])nhlic  esti- 
nialimi  hy  mi  saeritlee  of 
■irtislie  iiriiiiiiiles,  hy  no 
pnmlering  tn  eduveiitinn- 
ulity,  liut  liy  sheer  merit 
and  tlie  delerniinalinn  In 
educate  tlieir  jiuhhe  to  the 
higlier  and  nmre  suhtle  a]i~ 
preciation  of  the  heauliful. 
Although  it  may  he  said 
thai  those  dealt  witli  in 
this  arliele  owe  sometliing 
to  the  teachhigs  of  foreign 
sehools,  they  have  one  and 
all  struck  out  iiid(>pendently 
in  lines  of  their  own  with 
a  sturdiness  whieli  justifies 
their  country — hy  hirtli  or 
hy  adoption — in  laying 
claim  to  their  merits  as 
being  jieculiarly  lu>r  own. 

The     following     sketeli 
does   not   profess   to   lie  liy 

any  means  exhaustive,  and  imt  to  mention  many 
others,  two  still  youthful  artists,  who  each  in  bis 
particular  line  stands  head  and  shoulders  almve  bis 
fellows,  may  only  lie  represented  hy  their  portraits 
—  Mr.  Stiinhope  Forbes,  A.I'.A.,  heeau.se  be  has 
ahvady  heen  exhaustively  dealt  wit.'i  ill  ibis  Maga- 
zine, and  .Mr.  Alfred  East,  who  will  soon  he  the 
suliject  of  similar  attention. 

Although  of  AVelsh  pau'iitage,  Mr.  I'laiik  I'.ran- 
gwyu  first  .saw  the  light  in  lielgium  six-and-twenty 
years  ago.  i  )f  art  instructors,  in  the  ordinary  .sense 
of  the  term,  he  lias  had  none.  In  early  life  he  n.s<'d 
to  assist  his  father,  and  in  tlie  co]iying  of  lliirteentb- 
century  eiiibroiileries  and  tapestries  lie  first  ohtaiiied 
that  knowledge  of  colour  and  perception  of  the 
beautiful  which  is  essential  to  the  true  artist.  At 
sixteen  he  started  to  see  the  world  alone,  and  during 
hi.s  first  struggles  he  painted  sign-boards,  copied  de- 
signs, and  hel]ied  house  decorators  indiscriiiiinately. 
Arrived    in    i.ondon,    he    attracted    the    attention    of 


SOME     RISINa      AETISTS. 

l!v    llia.KNE    I..    l'(ISTI,t!THW.\lTE. 

lifers  and  hv  the  William  Morris  and  was  easily  induced  to  join  his 
stall:  The  close  restraint  of  ilie  stmHo,  however, 
]iro\cd  too  irksome  for  him,  and  his  love  of  adventure 


d    him   to  ship  as  a  eomnion  sailor  on   board   tiie 


ALfUliU    JSAST,    K.l. 
iFniw  the  Pnrlrail  hi)  Allien,-  Iliicbr.) 

Liiiirii  All,),  a  small  coaster.  Hard  as  bis  life  on 
lioaid  ship  iiiiist  have  lieeii,  it  was,  peihaps,  as  a 
piaclical  piece  of  artistic  education  unrivalled.  No 
one  can  see  the  vivid  re.dism  of  bis  sea  pictures 
without  feelinu'  that  the  iiainler  is  thoroughly  at 
home  in  bis  suliject,  and  has  learnt  what  .seafaring 
life  is  as  no  onlin.ary  maiiin'  painter  or  i/i/c/ldiitr 
yachtsman  could.  His  lirst  Academy  picture  was 
received  into  the  safe  barliour  of  I'.urlington  House 
when  he  was  eighteen;  Imt.  it  was  at  the  I'-rilisb 
Artists'  that  he  made  bis  tirst  bit  with  •■Ashore." 
His  "  JJurial  at  Sc.i."  shown  in  the  .same  gallery 
the  next  year,  and  at  the  Salon  in  1891,  would 
ba\e  heen  bought  hy  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
had  it  not  already  pa.s.sed  into  the  hands  of  au 
English  collector,  who  lefu.sed  to  part  willi  it.  In 
1S!)1  he  had  two  sea  pieces  at  tiie  Academy— 
••Salvage"  and  " A.ssistauce:"  and  although  in  1.S02 
he  was  only  reiire.sented  hy  one,  "Tlie  Convict 
Ship,"  that  one  was  .sullicicnt  of  itself  to  eutitle  its 
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AlltS.    STANHOPE    FORBES. 
(From  a  Photograph  by  C.  Vandyh.) 

iUitliDi-  ti>  lie  n'cofrniscM.l  as  ;i  man  of 
tliu  year.  In  tlic  lust  Acailuuiy  lie  f\- 
liiliiteil  a  slave  market  as  an  excuse 
for  a  canvas  of  glowing  colour,  and 
concnnently  at  the  New  Oallery  a 
low-toned  painting  of  the  Nativity  of 
("hrist,  called  "Gold,  Frankincense',  and 
Jlyrrh,"  showing  the  inijnession  left 
upon  him  hy  his  early  colour  training 
in  the  copying  of  old  tapestries.  He 
luLS  also  heen  the  hero  of  two  separate 
one-man  sliow.s.  The  first,  at  the 
Arcade  Gallery,  consisted  (if  a  series 
of  l)old  sketches  illustrating  a  voyage 
from  the  Thames  to  the  mouth  of  the 
I)an>ihe.  Tht?  .secc)nd,  which  took  place 
last  spring,  consisted  of  pictures  of 
Soutli  Africa,  at  the  Ja])ane.se  (Jallery, 
whose  jirojirietors  had  e.si)ecially  com- 
missionecl  him  to  paint  them. 

One  woman  at  least  should  Hguie 
in  this  .sketch,  and  no  hotter  type  of 
the  "rising  woman"  could  he  fouml 
than  the  wife  of  Mr.  Stjinhojie  Torlies, 
whose    lirst    pictorial    laurels    were   won 


as  ;\liss  F.lizalieth  Armstrong.  A 
Canadian  hy  hirlli,  ;\Iis.  Forbes  studied 
ehietly  at  the  Art  Students'  League  of 
New  \i)ik.  Her  first  pictures,  how- 
ever, were,  like  her  husliaild's,  of 
ISrittany,  and  I'ui  ilic  last  few  years 
she,  toil,  has  gained  iiisjiiiatinn  from 
"the  long  and  e(i\ialile  niixids  of  giey" 
— so  typical  of  Ni^wlyn  light  and 
atniospiiere.  Her  iiielnres,  whirh  ex- 
cited niueli  admiring  nolice  in  l.S'.lL', 
were  "'i'hi'  .Minuei,"  in  llie  A<ademy, 
jiid  '■.lean.  .Icaune  et  .leanette" — a 
liiiv,  girl,  and  goal — a  trio  painted 
at  Cancale,  and  :-li(iwn  at  the  New 
(Jallery. 

:\Ir.  Arthur  Hacker,  on  leaving 
sehonl,  went  at  once  to  the  r.riti.sli 
:\luscuni  to  d.i  the  nei-essary  prol.ation 
drawing  for  admission  tn  the  Academy 
sehoiil.  He  was  so  siucessful  in 
(diis    that    his    tirst    drawing    from    the 


lUANK    ItliANOWVN. 
(/■'niiii  a  I'hitlutjraph  by  J.  F.   I'anar,  liitq) 
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antique    justified    his    admissiou    into    tlie    scIukiI, 

where  lie  worked  for  some  time,  winning  the  silver 

medal    for    a    cartiiDU,    and    in    1S7S   exhiliiliui;',    at 

the    age    nf    iiiiirtceii,    liis    lirst    Academy    ]iii-tuii', 

eince    whic-li    thne    he    has    heen    a    coustaiil    nm- 

tributor.     At   Iweiity-oiie    he   crossed    the   ('haiiiicl, 

and    entiTi'il    liic    studin    nl'    I'.iniiiat,    and    in    Paris 

painted    "Her     jlanghtcr's     l.rgary  " — cxiiiliili'd     a(, 

the    Aeadrniy    in     ISSO,       His    ncNt    \V(irk,    "  Kelics 

of    the     r.iavc',"    was    the    lirst    nf    a    series    (if    cnt- 

tage  interiors,  the   UKist   inipurtaut    of   which    were 

"The  jMother,"  "The  Wonder  Story,"  " 'J'he   Fisher- 
man's    AN'ife,"     "The     ("radio      Sung,"     and     "The 

Childien's    I'layer."       In    Ihe    winter    of    I  SSI     lie 

travelled     thnmgh     Spain     t(i    Tangiers,    where     he 

painteil     an     .\rali    nierchaid,    selling    a    Imy    sla\c 

and    varions    ciiatlels     in     the    street.       'J'lns    work 

secured    h>r   him,  at   the  Adelaide    Juliilee   Kxhihi- 

tion,  a  hrst  award.      In    1SS7  he  painteil  "  Telagia,'' 

which  was  jiurcliased  hy  Hie    l,i\i'rpool  Corporation. 

The  ne.xt   \-e.ir    he   excited    much    notice    hy    "  The 

Water,s  of     I'.ahylon,"   .and    in    1SS!I    "  Tlie    Keturn 

of  Persephiiiie  "  dill  nut   reduce   the  young  painter's 

reputatiim.      In    ISIM)  and    ISDl    "  Vae  Victis "  and 

"Christ    and     the     ^lagilah'iie "    Were    among    tlie 

most    noticed    of     their    respective    yeais'    exhiliits. 

The     Academy     set     the    seal    of     its    api)roval    on 

Mr.   Hacker's    elliirts   hy   ])Uicl)asiiig    his    "  Anniiii-  \i:iiim:    m\,  lui; 

elation  "  under  iJic  terms  of  llie  Chantrey  hei[uest,  (/■,,.„;  .r  >■,,;(,„,( /,„ //,,„,,,>,, 

and  the  Manchester  Coiporation  hastened  to  secure 

"Syrin.x,"  wliich  h.is  liecii  enthusiastically  descrihed      at  Ivuiiioinl  Ilocrtlial   .Mr.  Shannon  painle(l  the  ]ior- 

as  the  perfection   of   lefinenicnt    in    the   nude.  trail    o|'   his    friend,   lieie   rcjirodiieed,   1  he   M.inleii    in 

It  was  in  Air.  Ceorge  Hitchcoi  k's   lUitcli  garden      whiidi    so  many  of  the  llower  picliiics   whiili   lia\e 

earned  him  the  .se//, •/'///(/ 
of  "Tulip"  llilchcock  lirst 
c.ime  inio  exislence.  1 1  was 
'■  La  cidliire  des  Tlllipes," 
hung  on  the  line  in  ihe 
.v'//c  iriininimr  i^i  the  Salon, 
which  liegan  to  make  him 
faiinais:  and  this  work, 
w  il  li  "  The  .\nniMieialion 
and  "  Maleniile,"  earned 
for  iiim  a  tirst-cla.ss  medal 
,it  the  I'aris  IvNliiiiition  in 
lS<Sy.  The  gold  medal  of 
the  American  Art  As.socia- 
lion  \\as  awarded  to  hini 
for  his  ••Toilers  of  ihe  .Sm." 
Ill  the  .\cademy  he  li.'is 
generally  liei^n  hung  on  the 
line:  lull  what  is  known 
as  a  "  wiclcheil  hang," 
which  skip]jed  ••  I,ii  Alater- 
(.1.111.1,1.  iiiuiicocK  iiiti' " — a     Work     Ikws    con- 

iiu  ruuiiiii^  bu  J  J.  shaitiwn.)  couvs    In     I'aris — and     the 
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CIIAUI.ES    SAIXTOX. 
(/••.-..m  (I  Pencil  Vnuving  Inj  IHmsclf.) 

peculiar  liaiii^iiij;  of  "  TIu'  Scaivirow "  the 
year  ln'fore  last  brDUniil  tn  mn-  imlici'  ont'e 
more  the  ignolilu  fad  llial  tlu'v  ilo  smni' 
things  better  in  Fninci'.  The  "  Scaretrow " 
represented  a  red-elnakeil  girl  silting  in  a 
Held  of  red  piipjiies.  It  is  in  painting  the 
Siind  dunes  of  Holland  tiiat  ^Ir.  Hitehcoek  is 
seen  at  his  very  best.  "  La  Maternite"  is  one 
of  these,  and  shows  us  a  woman  in  tlie  sea 
dimes  returning  from  work  with  la  i  liiilihiii. 
ISorn  in  America,  "Tulip"  Hitchcock  is  de- 
scpiideil  fiom  tlie  old  Englisii  I'urilan  stock 
which  sailed  t<>  America  in  tiie  M<(iijlvirii: 
His  eaily  life  was  spent  at  I'rovidence,  in 
the  United  Stales;  and  here  he  was  educated 
for  the  law,  but,  al)aiidoning  this  profession 
for  the  more  pleasing  i)aths  of  ])aint,  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  study  in  Paris  under 
Houlanger  and  Lefelivre.  It  was  llesdag, 
liowever,  whom  he  foinid  at  the  Hague,  who 
\i'it  the  final  impression  on  tlie  jiainler,  and 
from  that  time  he  has  remained  faithful  to 
that  laiiil  of  dykes  and  dunes.  Iilue  china  ami 
black  tulips,  woiking  all  through  the  suuuuer 
lit  Kgmond  aau  Zee,  elalioraling  all  the  winter 
in  Taris,  London,  or  Madritl — a  truly  ideal 
existence  for  an  artist  who  is  at  one  and  the 
same  lime  n  realist  and    the   most  ardent  of 


idealists.  L;ist  year  l\Ir.  Hitclicock  liad  notiiing 
to  show  in  England,  for  of  Ihc  Iwcnty-six  canvases 
whicli  lie  took  1.1  Xrw  York  at  the  cud  of  ISDi' 
not   oni'  ri'inainiMl    unsold. 

Air.  Ciiarli's  1'.  Sainton,  in  revixing  the  use  of  tlie 
iiiciliuni  known  as  "  silverpoint "  which  was  much 
aUtM-tril  by  the  old  masters,  was  clearly  inspired  to 
Milajit  it  to  the  delineation  (if  airy,  didicate  subjects. 
His  first  exhibition  at  tlie  Uuilinglnn  ( lallery  caused 
some  sen.sation.  I'.el'inc  tlic  enllt'ction  bad  been  on 
\iew  a  week,  e\  c'lylbing  was  sobk  and  .Mr.  Sainton 
was  a  nian  to  lie  einiecL  rrcvimis  to  this  he 
bail  altractcil  nnu'b  notice  by  an  cxiiibition  held 
at  the  Uowilesweil  Callcries.  ilbistrative  of  tlic  in- 
cidents of  a  caravan  jounicy  from  liicjipe  to  Nice. 
These  consisted  \ariously  of  oils  and  silverpoiuts, 
but  it  is  by  the  latter  tliat  tlie  exbiliition  is  Ijcst 
remend)ered.  Another  exhibition  consisti'd  of  por- 
traits of  beautiful  women,  drawn  in  silverpoint. 
His  last,  and,  as  it  was  announeeil,  the  final  ox- 
biliition  of  works  in  this  medium,  was  no  less  suc- 
cessful than  bis  lirst,  but  the  work  is  far  too  trying 
for  the  artist's  eyes,  and  lias  bail  to  be  aliandoned. 
If  there  be  anything  in  the  iirinciplcs  nf  beredity, 
it  is  small  wonder  that   .Mr.  Sainton  is  talented,  bir 


^«-^-.- 


SUUI.MO.X    J.    Sl)LO.\U)N. 
(Fntm  a  Crayon  Sketch  b<i  IlimselJ.) 
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he  is  the  son  of  parents  gifted  in  ud 
ordinary  way  in  the  sister  art  of  uiusit'. 
His  father  was  I'rospcr  Sainton,  the 
violinist,  and  liis  mother  was  i\Iadarne 
Sainton-l)olljy,  the  popnlar  singer  ]\Ir. 
Sainton  first  exhibited  a  portrait  at  tlie 
Academy  in  1886.  This  was  followed  l)y 
"  A  Eag-picker's  Home  "  in  I'aiis ;  then 
liy  a  picture  called  "  I)awn,"  showing 
woikjieople  on  their  way  to  theii'  worl^  ; 
and  in  ].S(SS  a  large  eauNas  called 
"i)o\"es"  ext'itcd  considcrahlc  attention. 
^Ir.  Sainton  studied  in  Taris  and  Flor- 
ence, and  in  London  umler  Professor 
Lcgros  at   the  Slade  School. 

The  portrait-jiainter  whose  work  is 
must  fashionalily  in  demand  is  Mr.  d.  .1. 
Shannon,  who  at  twenty-nini'  years  of 
age  finds  himself  among  the  foremost 
e.xponents  in  this  branch  of  art,  and 
is  without  e\'cepti<in  the  most  dashing. 
^Ir.  Shannon  i,s  American -Irish.  He 
came  as  a  lad,  in  1878,  to  Enghmd,  and 
entered  the  South  Kensington  schools, 
where  for  three  years  he  studied  luider 
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J.     .1,     .-I1A.\  •. . '■.. 
;/>cim  a  r.'iirail  hii  I'riiu;'  Ti„nb,t:kuii.) 


IL'IM    I.     1  UdUr.lOT/.Kill. 
(Fiurn  a  I'oitntit  In/  J.  J.  SImhiwil) 

Mr.  I'oynter  and  Mr.  Sparkes.  At  the 
111(1  (if  two  years  he  had  won  the  gold 
medal  for  jiaiiitiiig  fvoiii  the  life,  and  the 
iie.xt  year  he  exhibited  (at  the  age  of 
nineteen)  at  the  Academy  a  portrait  of 
the  Hon.  Horatio  Stopford — painti'd  by 
((immand  of  the  Queen.  Since  then  he 
has  painte<l  the  Duchess  of  I'ortland 
and  tbe  Iluehess  of  Sul  b(  rlalid,  and 
more  lo\ciy  women  than  any  ]iortrait 
artist  in  the  same  sjiace  of  lime.  His 
jiortraits  of  older  ladies  and  men  also 
have  added  to  his  fame.  Twd  succes- 
sive principals  of  Somei\ilIe  Hall  have 
sat  to  him — ]\Iiss  Shaw-l.efe\  re  and 
Miss  Clough  —  and  anidiig  men  sitters 
may  be  mentioned  Sir  Alfred  l.yall  and 
Sir  Edward  Green. 

Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon  seems  almost 
to  have  accjuired  a  vested  riglit  in  the 
dominating  position  in  (lallery  \'III.  of 
I'lurlington  House  wiiieli  the  Hanging 
Committee  allot  to  him.  'i"he  year  before 
last  from  tin-  vestiliule  we  .siw  at  the 
end  of  the  three  last  looms  the  piclme  of 
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"Orpheus  ; "  the  3'eav  before  it  was  "  Hijipolyta  :  "  he- 
foro  tiiat  it  was  tiie  less  daring  "Judgment  of  Paris:" 
and  before  tliat  "  Xiobe  "  and  "  Cassanth'a,"  in  lluir 
various  j'ears.  Mr.  Solomon  was  born  in  ISGO,  ami 
at  sixteen  began  to  study  at  Heathcrley's,  afterwards 
going  througii  tlie  Academy  scliools.  At  twenty 
lie  entered  ('abanel's  studio:  and  from  Taris  went 
til  Miniicb,  wiiere,  iinwevcr,  lie  made  but  a  short 
slay,  not  earing  for  tlie  (lei'man  methods  of  teaeh- 
ing.  He  next  travelled  tlirough  Italy,  returning 
to  Paris,  where  he  took  a  studio,  and  once  more 
worked  under  Cabanel  at  tlie  Beaux-Arts.  It  was 
there  he  painted  "Tlie  Cimvalescent,"  wliich  was  so 
successfully  exhiliited  at  the  Salon.  .Vftra-  wander- 
ing through  Spain  and  Morocco,  'Mr.  Sulumon  finally 
settled  down  in  a  large  studio  in  St.  John's  Wood. 

Prince  Pierre  Troubetzkoy  is  physically  some- 
thing of  a  giant ;  artistically,  he  may  perchance  be- 
come one  also.  There  is  very  little  that  can  be  said 
(if  him,  as  with  characteristic  modesty  he  asserts 
that  hi.s  claims  to  distinction  are  still  in  the  future; 
and  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sunnner,  .so  one 


or  two  successes  do  not  make  a  career.  Born  in  1864 
at  Milan,  and  de.scended  from  an  ancient  Eu.ssian 
family,  rriuce  Troubetzkoy,  who.se  father  was 
li'ussiau  and  whos(>  mother  was  Italian,  was  almost 
immediately  taken  to  Lake  Maggiore,  where  his 
childhood  was  spent.  He  began  to  paint  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  received  instruction  in  that  direc- 
tion for  three  years.  Since  he  was  twelve,  however, 
he  has  woi'ked  under  no  master  and  in  no  school  or 
atelier.  He  came  less  than  four  years  ago  to  London. 
His  study  of  sunlight,  .shown  at  the  Xew  English 
iVrt  Club,  set  people  talking  at  once:  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1892,  an  exhibition  of  his  work  at  l)owde.s- 
well's  convinced  the  severest  critics  that  the  future 
held  great  possibilities  for  the  painter  who  showed 
as  studies  such  excellent  likenesses  and  such  ad- 
mirable atmospheric  effects.  Prince  Ti'oiilietzkoy's 
characteristics  are  chiefly  contradictory.  A  Piussian, 
he  speaks  not  one  word  of  his  father's  language,  Init 
speaks  fluently  French,  Italian,  and  English.  As  all 
his  work  shows,  he  revels  in  sunshine,  yet  he  adores 
our  grey  sky  of  London. 


"LA    BELLE    DAME    SANS    MEECI." 

Bv  J.  W.   W.\ti:rhouse,  A.E.A.    Etched  by  H.   M.\cbeth-Eaebuen. 

HEX    ^fr.   J.   "\V.  "Waterhouso's   "Belle  Dame  — but  has  rather  sought  to  breatlie  the  .sentiment  of 

Sans  ^lerci "  was  exhibited  last  year  at  the  the  poem  on  to  the  canvas.     There  is  something  of 

lioyal  Academy,  it  could  neither  be  properly  seen  the  well-known  ideal  head  of  ^Ir.  Burne-Jones  in  this 

nor  appreciated,  owing  to  the  nufoi'tunate  hanging  weird,  yearning  face  of  this  "  faery's  child,"  whose 
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of  which  it  was  the  victim — and  not  it  alone,  for 
its  neighliour,  with  which  it  disagreed,  was  quite 
as  great  a  sufferer.  The  visitor  to  the  exhibition 
will  remember  the  juxtaposition  of  this  canvas 
and  Mr.  (i.  V.  "Watts's  gorgeously-coloured  Cupid- 
picture  of  "  Promi.ses " — .scarlet  this,  while  the 
prevailing  colours  of  Jlr.  Waterhouse's  picttire  were 
lake  and  cold  gi-ecm ;  so  that  what  the  one  unfairly 
gained  in  garishne.ss  the  other  lost  in  rpiality  of 
tone.  X'evertheless,  the  artistic  and  poetic  mystery 
and  tenderness  of  "  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci " 
were  widely,  tiiough  not  fully,  acknowledged,  and 
the  work  was  held  to  mark  another  step  forward 
in  the  career  of  its  accomiilished  author. 

Several  versions  of  this  subject  have  nf  late 
years  appeared  in  the  Iioyal  Academy;  but  it  has 
usually  been  the  aim  of  painters  to  utilise  it  as 
an  opportunity  for  painting  the  nude.  "We  need 
liardly  point  out  to  the  reader  that  Mr.  Watcr- 
hou.se's  rendering  is  justified,  not  only  by  the  text 
of  Keats's  innnortal  poem,  but  l)y  its  si)irit.  In 
a  sindlar  way  the  artist  has  not  chosen  to  illustrate 
any  particular  verse,  imless  it  be  perhap.s — 

'  liii  liflle  Oaine  Sans  Iilerci ' 

Ihith  tliif  in  tlinilll" 


"  •     •    hair  was  long,  her  foot  \v;is  lij;lit. 
And  her  eyes  were  wiltl. 

"  Slio  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet, 
And  honey  wild,  and  manna  dew. 
And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said— 
'  I  love  thee  true.' 

She  took  me  to  her  elDn  grot, 
And  there  she  wept  and  siglic<l  full  sore." 

This  is  the  central  idea  which  the  painter  has 
sought  to  impress  on  the  behdlder:  and  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  refuse  to  him  the  credit — whether 
or  not  his  realisation  correspond  with  yours  and 
ours — of  having  produced  a  richly  poetical  work, 
alike  in  sentiment  and  design,  excellent  in  colour, 
and  graceful  in  conception. 

The  collection  from  which  wc  lunc  been  per- 
mitted to  draw  this  jiicture  is  that,  nf  ]\Ir.  (I. 
Woodiwiss,  J. P.,  a  gentleman  who  is  the  purchaser 
of  many  popular  works  frnm  the  walls  of  tlie 
Iioyal  Academy.  Among  tiieiu  arc  'Sh:  W'ateiluw's 
"  Friends  or  Foes,"  which  has  already  been  eiigiaved 
in  this  Magazine:  a  couple  of  ]\I.  Fantin-Latour's 
exquisite  flower  pieces;  and  pictures  as  well  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  B.A.,  .Mr.  Brett,  A.U.A.,  Mi. 
Leader,  A.i;..\.,   Mr.   S.  ,1.   Soloiiinii,  and  others. 


\^J 


J^AWN ;     and  young  angels  of  the  morning- 
tide 
Gather   around  the   babe,  whose  wondering 

eyes 
Have  caught  the  glory  of  the  great  sunrise, 
Have    seen    the    secret    haunts    zvhere    blossoms 

hide. 
Cannot  this  gladness  of  the  dawn  abide  ? 

Ah  no  !    earth's  promise  lives,  mans  promise 

dies ; 
The  summer  noon  foods  land  and  sea  and 
skies 
IVith  joy    that   mocks    the  dead  flower  at   his 

side. 
■Then  come  the  weary  autumn  and  the  night  : 
Sad    spirits    wail    behind — birds    sing    no 
more ; 
Back  to  the  past  reverts  the  lingering  sight, 
/wither     than     to     the     strange     unknown 
before — 
Back  to  that  dawn  of  so  much  hope  and  light, 
IVhose  fruit  we  yet  may  see  when  years  are 
o'er. 


(PueiK  hij  Aiiliiir  L.  Salmon.     Draieiitg  by  U.  J.  Stuck,  ll.l.) 


A    ROUGH    SEA. 
(/•Vo»!  the  Water-Coluur  Dmiving  by  Copley  Ficldtny.) 


THE    COLLECTION    OF    MR.    GILBERT    MOSS,    LIVERPOOL. 


]!v    ALFUED   T.    STORY. 


Ml:.  (Ml.r.KKT  :\I()SS,  of  AiglmrUi,  near  Liver- 
pool, in  the  same  way  as  his  father  ami  liis 
hrothor,  the  late  Sir  James  JIoss,  Bart.,  has  all  his 
life  been  associated  with  the  great  entrepot  of  the 
Mersey  ami  its  business  ;  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  a  bank-directorship,  he  lias  now  relin(inis]ieil 
all  connection  with  cununrree,  lieinij,'  cuntcnt  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  qiiii'tly  in  his 
country  home — almost  within  sight  of  the  life  ami 
bustle  of  Liverpool,  although  as  retired  behind  its 
garden  elms  as  though  twenty  miles  fiom  tlie  bu.sy 
town.  His  delight  is  in  his  roses,  his  chrysantlie- 
nmms  (in  their  sea.son),  his  orchid.s,  and  his  water- 
colour  painting;:  for  Mr.  Moss  handles  tlie  brush 
iiimself,  and  many  of  Iiis  drawings  exhibit  a  tirm- 
ne.s.s  of  touch  and  a  breadth  of  treatment  that 
evince  a  keen  love  of  Nature  ami  a  true  eyi^  fur 
effects.  One  might  say  more  of  his  gifts  in  this  line. 
but  that  his  collection,  rather  tiian  iiis  works,  is  the 
.subject  under  consideration.  However,  it  seemed 
ncce.s.sary  to  refer  to  his  practice  in  the  art,  because 
it  explains  to  Honic  extent  the  judgment  which  lie 
has  displayecl  in  getting  together  his  collection. 


This  is  very  largely  the  accmimlatinn  of  liis 
earlier  years,  when  a  different  scIkmiI  was  in  the 
ascendant  to  the  one  which  now  rules,  and  when 
other  methods  prevailed.  Conseipiently  his  collec- 
tion is  laj-gely  composed  of  the  works  of  men  whom 
it  is  to-day  the  fashion  to  designate  as  of  the  old 
st'hool — that  is,  men  belonging  to  the  first  lialf  nf 
the  century,  such  as  Havid  ('o\,  Cdpley  Fielding, 
Teter  l)e  Wiiit,  and  others,  tn  whuiii  is  so  largely 
due  the  jireseni  ]]n'-riiiini'nee  of  English  w  alcr-eoldiir 
ait.  l»oul)tless  ad\anres  have  been  niaile  in  llic 
art  since  these  men  wi'ought ;  bolder  metlKJils  have 
been  adopted  here,  and  more  striking — one  might 
]ierlia]is  titlier  say,  niori'  startling — eH'ects  ])roduced 
tliore;  bul  it  wiiuld  be  hard  to  lind  anywhere 
Work  exhibiting  more  delicate  handling,  greater 
facility  with  the  brush,  or  more  subtle  eH'ects, 
than  may  be  .seen  in  the  pictures  on  Mr.  floss's 
walls  by  men  of  this  old  school  and  tlu^ir  con- 
temporai'ies. 

dudged  by  nundiers,  l>a\id  ( 'u\  Wdidil  appear  In 
be  Mr.  Moss's  favourite  painter.  Of  this  artist's 
work  he  counts  some  seventeen  admirable  .xpecinu'us. 


THE    COLLECTION    OF    Ml!.    (IILHERT    :\[OSS,    LlVEi;i'()()L, 
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not  one  of  wliich  is  of  inferior  quality,  wliilc 
several  nf  them  are  e{[ual  to  anything  that  pni- 
ceeileil  from  his  brush.  It  must  suffice  to  refer  to 
two  or  three  only.  One,  "  The  Haystack,"  is  a 
perfect  gem,  delicate  and  relined  in  treatment, 
exquisite  in  tinisli,  and  yet  the  wlmle  obtained  with 
such  ease  and  freedom  that  it  is  a  marvel  to  look 
upon.  I'lut  this  even,  beautiful  as  it  is,  must  i;i\e 
place  to  "(loiun'  to  the  Haytield,"  a  drawiiii;  of  quiet 
aerial  eliarui,  breezelcss,  liut  full  of  eoul  li^ht,  whiili 
is  accentuated  by  the  presence  of  a  white  pony  in 
the  foreground — surely  as  masterly  a  thing  as  Cox 
ever  painted.  Tliis  was  one  of  ]\Ir.  Moss's  first 
purchases,  and  he  tells  witli  amusement  Ikjw  he 
liought  it  from  Old  (irundy,  the  dealer,  originally 
of    ]\Ian(.'hester,    Ijut    afterwards    of    Liverpool,   who 


Strikingly  in  contrast  witli  tiiese  two,  though 
not  less  aiUiural>le  in  its  way,  is  a  (hawing  in  his 
broader  and  rougher  manner,  entitled  "  doing  to 
Market."  It  is  on  rice-paper,  the  lights  and  darks 
thrown  in  with  rough  vigour,  but  with  consummate 
effect,  anil  the  whole  showing  a  mastery  that  is 
astonishing  in  its  force  and  rapidity.  It  is  not 
always  that  Cox  dates  his  pictures,  but  this  bears 
the   figures    1S.".1. 

.\lmost  an  equal  fa\iiurite  with  (_'ox  is  ( 'opley 
Fielding — an  artist  who  wielded  a  brush  not  quite 
perhaps  so  strong  and  versatile  as  (_'ox,  but  of 
subtle  power  and  broad  grasj)  nevertheless,  as  may 
be  seen  in  two  such  contrasts  as  "A  Eough  Sea" 
and  "Loch  Lomond."  The  latter  had  lietter  have 
bivn     called     "  Hen     Lomond,"     as     the     eolleeti-m 


SCUI.OSS    i:i.TZ— MOSEI.LIC. 


had   such   an    admiration   for  Cox   that  he   kept   the  nundiers    two  other  "  Loch    Lonmnds  "  by   the  same 

jinrtfolio    containing    his    drawings    under    his    bed,  artist,    and     the     mountains    consliliUe     the    cliief 

and  wuidd  not    lei    anybody  see  them.      He  \ised   to  feature    in    the   piriure.       I'.ut   the  .-<ea-scape  is  the 

say,  •   r.uy  all   the  Coxes  you  can;"  and  Mr.  Moss  nobler    drawing.       It     is    an    excellent    example    of 

followed   bis  adviee.     Ten  t,imes  the  ])rice  they  were  Fielding's    tre.ilnienl    of    the    running  tide  under  a 

ihen   til   be   bad    al    woidd    be   ciieap   now.  still'    breeze,    with     the    curving    w.avc    broken    and 
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spniyud  \>y  tlir  wiml.  All  llir  FiiMiiii^s  (niiir  in 
iHiinliur)  aiv  ailiiiiialik'  s|iiTiiiR'iis :  Imt  iiniic  nf 
tlit'iii  is  niHie  pk'iiKiiiir  tliiiu  the  "Aiiiiitlil  ('astlc" 
— a  liltlo  gem,  pearly  and  IVesli  in  (nlmir,  (■\ltv 
line  anil  touch  telling,  and  interfused  wiili  a  serene 
idvllie  eharni.      One  of  the  notable  features  of  the 


or  llie  llnvc  ]),■  Wints  it  must  suffice  to 
lueutiiiu  "The  Haytield,"  u  long  narrow  drawing, 
soiui'what  soudire  in  tone,  but  beautifully  composed 
and  admirable  in  its  distance.  Of  the  Samuel 
I'muts  ((if  whom  there  are  fdur  samples),  all  thai 
need    be   .said   is   that   they  are  of   his   best.     Alike 


the  WaterColour  Diawlwj  by  Sir  Jahn  Gilbert,  R  A.) 


Copley  Fieldings,  a.s  of  the  Coxes,  is  the  absence 
of  body-colour,  which  was  held  l)y  some  of  the 
master.^  of  the  art,  and  not  without  warrant,  as 
being  but  a  poor  expedient  to  hide  deficiency. 

This  canon  cannot,  however,  apply  to  Turner, 
whoso  daring  individuality  led  him,  out  of  sheer 
br.ivado,  to  overstep  all  rule;  and  well  it  is 
that  we  have  from  time  to  time  such  person- 
alities. In  Mr.  iIo.ss's  collection,  however,  the  only 
Turners  are  two  small  but  very  beautiful  drawings 
from  tlie  I'liblical  .series,  "Tiie  Dead  Sea"  and  the 
"  Israel  in  Horcb,"  both  po.s.se.s.sing  that  freshness  of 
atmosphere  and  delicate  opalescence  of  colouring  so 
characteristic  of  Turner's  work.  They  are  in  ex- 
cellent pre.ser\ation,'  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
fading  nf  colour  being  visible.  Indeed,  this  nmy  be 
said  of  all  Mr.  JIoss's  pictures;  he  takes  sudi  care 
lliat  tliey  shall  not  be  expo.sed  to  the  light  a 
minute  more  llmii  is  necessary,  the  rooms  always 
being  kept  in  semi-obscurity  when  not  in  actual  u.se. 


praiseworthy  for  architectural  detail,  though  inferior 
to  Trout  in  the  quality  of  rendering  suidight  in 
time -bitten  stone,  is  the  "  Malaga "  of  David 
Itoberts.  William  Hunt  is  represented  by  nine  draw- 
ings, fiiur  of  which  are  figure  subjects.  Amongst 
the  Works  gracing  'Slv.  Mo.ss"s  walls  are  the  well- 
known  eomiianion  pictures,  "The  ^Vttack "  and 
"The  Defeat,'  as  well  as  "The   Fly  Fisher." 

In  Mr.  W.  L.  Leitcli,  of  whom  Mr.  iloss  has  three 
specimens,  we  see  a  bond  between  the  older  and 
newer  school  of  water-colour  painter.*.  There  is 
something  freer,  if  not  more  assured,  in  his  touch. 
The  two  best  here  are  perhaps  the  "  Isola  I'lrlla,' 
beautifully  composed  and  very  sweet  in  colour,  and 
"  tjleu  Slice  '  (Aberdeenshire),  witii  cattle  in  the 
foreground,  very  poetical,  and  a  tincly-e.xpressed 
ac'rial  tlistance ;  althougli  f<ir  choice  one  would 
single  out  the  "  Saleiiio,"  a  drawing  witii  a  certain 
indelinable  charm,  partly  composed  of  Wiirmth, 
partly  of  light,  and  in  part  the  result  of  the  well- 
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balanceil  cninpasitii)ii,  which   is  a  strong  pdini,  wilJi      whii'li    his    later    manner    is    n(itL'd.       'Slv.     Jtuskin 

the  late  teacher  of    tlie  Eoyal  cliildren.  niinht    haxc    had    this    work    before    liiiu    wlicn    lie 

Altho.iiffh  Mr.   Moss's   collection   is   strontiest  in      wmU'    in     "  ^Motlcrn    Painters":    "There    are    I'ew 


WRECK    ON    Tin;     ' '»  I  -.        >      M' 

(From  the  Wnler-Cluiir  Dmn-iiiii  hi,  Edmtnl  Duumn.) 


landscapes,  he   is    not   lacking    in  subject  pictures,  drawings  of  the  present  day  that  bear  evidence  of 

Two   of   the  most    notable    have    been    .selected    as  more  labour  bestowed,  or  more  comjdicated  means 

illustrations;   they   are   "The    Encampment    in   the  employed,  than   those   of  dubn    Lewis.      The   residt 

Desert,"  by  J.  F.  Lewis,  E.A.,  and  "  Falstaff  IJeview-  does    not,  at  lirst,   so   murh   emivey    an    iiiipivssinu 

ing  his  Eajwcd  Troops,"  by  Sir  John   Oilbert,    b'..\.  of  inherent  ]Miwer  as  of  prolnnued  rxcrtioii,  Iml  tin' 


A  M  V\i\\  III. A  IKi:.     A'laiUNS. 

(i'Vu»i  the  )ra(-/'-Cu(iMiT  bruuiiuj  by  Carl  llamj,  H.W.S.) 


The  -former  is  one  of  Lewis's  most  striking  works,  result  is  romjilele.  Water-colour  drawing  can  be 
and  is  painted  in  his  large,  bold  manner,  with  the  carried  no  farther  :  nutbin-  has  been  left  un(ini.shed 
minuteness   of   detail    and    brightness    nf    (dbair    I'er      ur    inildld." 
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This  pictniv  was  painted  in  18."itj,  and  was 
I'xliihilod  in  till'  Academy  tliat  year  as  ■  A  Finnk 
in  the  Desert  tif  Mount  Sinai" — the  Frank  lieing 
tlie  late  Lord  ('asllereajili.  Lewis  travelled  for 
some  time  with  his  Im-dsliiji  in  the  East,  and  a 
story    is    told    of    iiow    the    aitist,    falling   short   nf 


best  works,  and  in  the  "  Milan  Cathedral "  by 
I.iiuis  llaiihe,  almost  gorgeous  in  its  splendour  of 
colour.  Xor  should  1  forget  "The  Sheik's  Gi'ave," 
by  ^h:  Fred.  Goodall,  I?. A.,  a  very  careful  piece  of 
Work  in   the  artist's  best  manner. 

Xiit   less  worthy  of  note  are  the  A.  AV.  Hunts 


OFF    FLA.MBOUOUGII     HEAD. 
th:  Water-Colour  Drawhig  by  Edtcin  F.llit 


money,  and  wishing  not  to  return  to  England  just 
then,  gave  a  lot  of  his  drawings  in  pawn  to  the 
nolilenian  for  the  means  of  prolonging  his  stay; 
and  when,  on  Ijeing  again  in  funds,  he  desired  to 
redeem  them.  Lord  Castlereagli  refused  to  give 
lliein  up,  saying  liis  transaction  had  been  a  M'lit- 
uhle  pnrclia.se. 

In  "Weighing  the  ])eer"  and  "  Fjxpectation  " 
we  have  two  good  examples  of  Fred.  Tayler's  wdik. 
The  former,  which  is  well  known  from  the  engrav- 
ings of  it,  suffers  somewhat  from  the  appearance 
of  having  been  suggested  by  I^md.seer's  "Bolton 
Abbey."  (If  two  exceedingly  good  representatives 
of  Mr.  (.'arl  Haag,  "The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
l.'ome,"  and  the  "  Amphitlieatre,  Alliens,"  the  latter 
is  chosen  for  reproduction  here. 

Mr.  Moss  appears  to  have  a  fondness  for  the 
rich  contrast  of  colour  afVorded  by  Southern  .scenes 
wjien  ]il«ced  in  juxtaposition  witii  the  colder  tones 
of  our  Xortbern  clime,  as  .seen  in  the  "  Card 
riaycre"  by  Mr.  F.  \V.  T'.pbam,  one  of  tlie  artist's 


and  the  llernard  Fivanses  that  grace  the  collection. 
Of  the  live  of  the  former,  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  exquisite  ""Wind  of  the  F^astern  Sea — "Whitby," 
and  "  Schloss  Eltz — Mo.selle,"  in  which  there  is  a 
tine  free  play  of  light  among  tlu'  clouds  wliicli  till 
the  sky,  very  suggestive  of  tlie  open  air.  The 
works  by  ]\Ir.  Evans  include  the  "  Upper  AVharfc- 
dalc,"  given  in  The  Magazine  oi'  Akt  in  August, 
]S9i',  two  r>(iltiiu  Al)beys,  and  a  line  though  rather 
dark  ■•Durham  Cathedral,"  painted  during  la.st  snni- 
lucr.  It  is  impossilile,  however,  to  do  full  justice 
to  all  those  represented  in  the  collection — to  Samuel 
Austin,  a  contemporary  of  Cox  and  Copley  Fielding; 
to  T.  J.  Watson,  whose  "After-glow"  in  particular, 
with  its  evening  sky  illumined  by  a  tender  fading 
light,  is  a  very  striking  piece  of  work ;  to  Clai'k- 
.son  Stiinficld,  RA. ;  to  Fldward  Duncan,  of  whom 
there  are  four  good  examples  ;  to  Mr.  Piirket  Foster, 
wlio.se  "The  Market  Cart"  is  strikingly  good;  and 
to  Mr.  Edwin  F^llis,  by  whom  tlu-re  is  an  early  and 
forceful  "Off  Flamborough   Head." 
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'emid    week   of  December   is   always   one 

•xcilciiiciit    to    the   stiiileiits  of   the  Eoyal 

The    Wdik    of    the    year    is    liroutilit    In 


R.    JOPE-SLADE. 

Sir  Fred 
line    (if 


■ric  Leighton  has  consistently  followed  one 
investigation — enquiry  into  the  relation  of 
irt  III  ihi'  eiiiiditions  of  elinie,  time,  and  racr  under 
whirh  il  lias  been  evolved.  I.iist  year  (liiuian 
art  presented  itself  for  consideralinn,  iind  a,  ihstinrt 
change  in  tone  was  observed  in  llie  presidmlial 
(nation.  There  were  the  same  evidences  of  severe 
I  iriginal  research ;  the  same  felicitous  elegance  of 
[ibrasing,  didiglitful  balance  of  syllable  and  sen- 
li'iiee,  and  \ivid  picturesqueness  of  style.  liut 
ibe  dnniiiiaiit  note  was  no  longer  one  of  eulogy. 
Sir  Fredi'vic  conceived  the  C4eriuaus  as  without 
tile  native  instinct  for  art;  as  having  for  long 
centui'ies  laboured  with  patient  want  of  discern- 
ment in  a  style  alien  to  their  nature;  as  deficient, 
wlieu  comiiared  to  the  Latin  races,  in  the  appre- 
lialiiin  (iF  form,  proportion,  and  colour;  and  as 
priine  \<<  surcharge  art  with  ihdactic  message. 
His  meaning  was  adroitly  sumniai'ised  in  the  sen- 
tence, "  It  is  not  on  the  waves  of  light,  but  on 
the  waves  of  sound  tliat  it  lias  been  given  to  the 
(Jermans  to  carry  us  intn  tiie  regions  of  purest 
a-sthctie  deliglit."  lu  sh^rt.  Sir  Frederic  Leighton 
seeme(l  tn  think  tlie  \iilunic  iif  Teutonic  art  lichrr 
in   warning  tiuin  example. 

Interest  always  centres  in  the  historical  ]iaint- 
ing.  The  subject  in  this  eonipetilion  was  "  .Inst'ph 
Interpreting    I'haianirs  Dream;''    and    il    jinnhieed 


JUsErU    INTKItrUKTlNG    rUAlI.VOHS  DKEAM. 
(/■Vu,»  (/,.■  I'ainHiKj  Ini  IlunM  K.  Spml) 

a  close'  by  a  series  (if  C(ini]ietilions 
in  the  \ari(jiis  lirancbes;  and  suc- 
cess means  scholarships,  prizes,  and 
medals  to  the  fortunate.  Ijut  every 
other  year  tlie  three  great  Tra\el- 
ling  Studentships  of  £200 — one  for 
historical  jjainting,  one  for  .sculpture, 
and  one  for  architecture — also  come 
up  for  decision.  On  these  occasions 
the  awards  are  made  witli  pomji 
and  state.  The  Acadenncians  and 
A.ssociates  formally  assmiible  in  the 
Central  Gallery;  the  I'residenl  reads 
a  set  address  on  some  subject  drawn 
from  the  philosophy  of  art ;  and  the 
students,  one  by  one,  are  summoned 
Ijefore  him  to  receiv(!  tlie  recogni- 
tions of  their  talents  and  diligence. 
ISOo  was  (inc  (if  lliese  greater 
years.     In  tlie  CdUrse  (if  his  ad(h'es.ses, 
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.M(J(JNU1SE     IIKFUUE     ftL'.NSET. 

(From   the   Paintinij  liii   Uamld    Waite.) 
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tlie  most  satisfactory  woik  of  the  year,  luaikiiit;-  a 
(listiiift  advance  since  1891.  The  Studentship  was 
carried  nil'  l.y  yU:  Ihn-dld  i'](l\vard  S]x'cd,  an  award 


sliort     of 


tlie  tignre 
s  small  cansr  tn  wiinder. 
till'  schoiiLs  of  the  face 
llian  of  other  matters. 
TiuiR'r  (oilil  Medal  and 
Cicswick    ]Jiizc   of   £.".0. 


Tile    landscapes    fell    far 
pictures.     For  this  then'  is 
Less    can     lie    taught     in 
and     licauty    of    Nature 
I'.olli    ilie    l,an(lsca]ies,   tli 
i'.".(i    Siholarship,  ami    ih 

fell  to  :\Ir.  Harold  Waite,  the  son  of  a  IJlackheath 
cleigyniau,  whose  work,  the  result  of  out-of-door 
experience,  stood  (juite  alone  in  this  competition. 
The  subject  is  "Moonrise  Before  Sunset."  A 
sentiment  of  rest  and  unity  holds  the  scene  :  ami 
the  quiet  and  sustained  green,  which  luightens  to 
gold  as  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  catch  the 
upper  blanches  of  the  "  shock -headed  willows  "  and 
the  tiees  across  the  mere,  is,  in  its  way,  admirable. 
The  Travelling  Studentship  for  sculpture  passed 
to  i\Ir.  ])a\id  McGill.  The  subject  was  the  removal 
of  the  still  miraculously  living  St.  Sebastian  after 
his  first  martyrdom.  The  group  shows  the  careful 
judgment  of  a  skilled  modeller,  Mr.  McGill,  who 
entered  the  Schools  before  the  present  age  limit 
of  twenty-three  was  imposed,  ha\-ing  enjoyed  long 
experience  of  a  Parisian  a/dier.  I\Iuch  admiration 
was  bestowed  on  the  spirited  and  artistic,  if  less 
matured,  contribution  of  ]\[r,  Tiiomas  Poole,  whom 
we  are  glad  to  congratulate  on  w^inning  the  com- 
petition for  a  model  for  a  design  illustrating  "The 
Death  of  the  iMist-born." 

Mr.  -lames  S.  Stewart,  whose  design  for  a  pro- 
A-incial  town  hall  carried  off 
the   .Vrchitectural   Student- 
ship), will  be  seen  to  have 
which    met    with    such    very   general    approval    as      discovered   the  happy  com- 
does  not  always  crown  the  decision  of  the  judges     promise    between    the    de- 
in   this  case.      'Mr.   Speed,  who  is  just  twenty-one      mands  of  art  and  of  muni- 
and  has  only  spent   three  years  in  the  Schools,  is      cipal  utility.     His  plans  are 
the  son  of  an  arcliitect  living  at  Streatham.      The      pre-eminently  such  as  might 
composition  itself  is  perhaps  a  little  cram]ied.     That      l>e  jjut  into  execution. 
Mr.    Speed    is    an    admirer    of    ^Iv. 
AVaterhouse    is    uiuleniable ;    but    he 
is  no  mere  imitator.     Close  by  hung 
the   essay    of    Mr.    Spencer   Watson. 
wlio.se    success    was,    until    the    last 
moinent,  considered  assured ;   but  the 
fact  that  this  was  :\Ir.  "Watson's  last 
chance    swnied    to  have    weighed   on 
his   invL'iition,  his  Pharaoh  especially 
lacking  importance.     Mr.  Snowman's 
attempt  was  full  of  promise  ;  and  lie 
hail  vuntuved  on  accuracy  to  tlie  ex- 
tent iif  pivscnting  us  tu  a  Joseph  with 
a  siuiven  head.    The  .subject  was  some- 
what ill-clio.sen,  as  it  nicessarily  pm- 
\uked  n  great  deal  of  book  arcliaology, 
ami  the  aitilieial  painting  of  Oriental 
ligiit    never  seen    hy   tlie  stndeiils. 


lUNK    KliMOVlNG     THE     EODY    OF     ST.    SEBAS 
Ills    MARTYR  1)0,M. 
(F;i.)H  the  (Jnnip  bii  David  Mt-Gill.) 


i)i:su..s    roll   A   ruuvi.NiiAi.   To«  .\    hai.i,. 
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]!EMBRAN1)T.* 

MEMILE  illCHEL  has  sn  far  writlcii  thr  1,.„,1 
.  upon  riembraiidt.  He  is  familiar  witli  Ih 
authorities.  He  lias  corresjiondeil  with  Hevr  V>t»\i 
and  the  connoisseurs.  He 
has  travelled  Europe  uji 
and  down  in  search  of  thc> 
master's  drawings;  indeed, 
what  he  does  nut  know 
of  Eemhrandt  is  not 
knowledge.  Yet  the  tw^i 
splendid  volumes,  now- 
translated  into  English, 
are  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. That  Eembiandt  was 
a  great  painter,  an  even 
greater  etcher,  is  by  tliis 
time  acknowledged :  luit 
all  that  can  l)e  told  of 
his  life  might  ha\e  lieen 
jiacked  into  a  nannw 
spare.  I'.ut  M.  .Alicliel 
was  intent  upon  tiie  pi'o- 
duetion  of  a  great  work 
upon  the  master,  and  he 
reveals  his  method  at  the 
\'ery  outset.  "  jSTo  record 
of  Keml>nuidt's  early 
youth,"  thus  he  writes, 
"  has  eome  down  to  ns." 
And  yet  he  is  .sure  that 
"his  religious  instruct  ion 
was  the  object  of  iiis 
motlier'.s  especial  care." 
We  are  all  so  suie  of 
this  too  tliat  it  necil  not 
ha\-e  tjcen  slated  :  and  it 
Would  lie  just  as  reason- 
alile  to  insist  that  lin' 
])aiuter  grew  in  stature 
lietween  the  ages  of  eigld 
and  fourteen. 

When    you    are    con- 
ccrueil  with  art,  you  need  not  go  brl 
can\as   to   work    olf  either   emotion 


it.  And  yet  be  wiio  would  dig  in  lids  vast 
(|uavry  of  sentiment  may  lind  all  the  facts  he 
needs  for  the  comprehension  of  a  great  career; 
and    ]\[.    ;\[ic]iel    might,    with    a    proper   I'eticence, 


.\.\     ULD    WOM.VN    CUTTINC     HKU    XAIl.S. 
{From  the  Painting  bti  lienihramlt  in  the  Kann  Collection.) 


tile  ))aiuted 

philosophy. 

That  method  may  serve  for  those  who  are  suddenly 
called  upon  to  contrive  a  catalogue,  Init  it  is  con- 
spicuously unworthy  tlic  seriou.s  critic  ;  ami  un- 
fortunately )\I.  Micliel   has  to  some  e.xlcnt  adopted 


nd 


*  "  Kembniiiclt  :  His 
Kmik-  .Miclicl.  Imhhi 
EiUtuil  i.v  ]•'.  Wt-.lmuiT 


Lif(\    liis  Work,    :m.l    lii> 

till'    Fic'Mcli    liy    Klorcnci 

(l.uiiclou  ;  lUiiiemnmi.) 


•     J'.v 

lOlllls. 


ha\e    produced    a    still    more    serviceaUe    and    ] 
manent  monograpli. 

As  a  critic  he  is  for  the  most  ]iart  >i'Und  : 
fair-minded.  He  dis])lays,  as  he  siiouhl,  a  line 
enthusiasm  for  the  master's  triumphs.  It  would 
be  easy  to  compress  from  his  se\('n  hundred  pages 
a  .snndl  octaxo  volume  of  exeelient  service.  Yet, 
in  one  instance,  whrii  he  arri\cs  at  lite  crucial 
point   lie  nnsses  it.     The  ■'.Vnatiimy  Les.son,"  at   the 
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.iilgmcnt.     Tliis   work,   liDomwl 
iceii   .SI)  inonstroiit^ly   1  iL-pi-iiised 


ll:l,t;ui',    liel'(\us    his 

fnuij   the   lii.sl,   lias 

tliat  tliere   is   no  room   left    for   the  adiiiiraliou  of 

the    real    IxenihraniU.     ^I.    Miehel   is   half   inclined 


(l-iviii  Ihc  EtehiiKj  bij  ItiiiibntntU.) 

to  recognise  its  liniitalions ;  but  he  finds  in  it  a 
dozen  adniiralile  (qualities  which  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  ilo  with  art.  "  His  work,"  says  ]M.  Michel, 
"  ably  suggests  the  idea  of  scientific  teaching  as  it 
was  then  understood."  Here  approval  is  exjjressed 
upon  a  side  issue.  The  pictuie  has  no  more  to  do 
witii  science  than  witli  sport.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  liard,  dry  handling,  the  forced  expression,  are 
not  wortliy  the  master,  luid  it  is  only  the  neigh- 
ix)urhoi)d  of  "  that  chff-iV(tun-e  of  vulgarity,"  I'aul 
Totters  "]>ull,"  that  makes  the  celebrated  "Anatomy 
Ia'Ssou  "  welcome.  And  there  is  an  "Anatomy 
Lesson"  at  Amsterdam,  di.sniis.sed  by  ^f.  ilichel 
witli    scant    courlcsv,    wliicli,    both    in    design    and 


composition,  is  a  perfect  triumph  of  art.  True,  it 
is  a  fragment;  but  Reynolds  liiuisclf  nmst  wisely 
praised  it,  and  the  depreciation  of  its  latest  critic 
does  not  induce  ns  to  falter  in  our  alli'giauce. 

llenibrandt,  said  Mr. 
l!\iskin,  painted  all  "the 
foul  Ihings  he  could  see 
by  rushiight."  And  if 
only  as  ;ui  antidote  to 
this  sexcre  judgment,  M. 
Micliel's  iiiuuugraiili  is 
wc'lciaue.  For,  though  lie 
(lues  at  times  praise  his 
hero  upon  false  grounds, 
his  praise  is  at  once  frank 
and  free,  nor  does  his 
fidelity  e\-er  falter.  He 
recognises  the  incom- 
parable finesse  of  the 
etchings,  and  lie  repro- 
(Uices  for  your  delight  that 
magnificent  drawing  of  an 
elephant  wherein  there  is 
no  line  which  is  not  ex- 
liiessive,  no  touch  that 
lilies  not  suggest  form 
and  movemeut.  Of  cour.se, 
when  he  writes,  "We 
need  not  go  into  the 
question  (a  partiniiarly 
uu]irofitalile  one  iu  our 
opinion)  as  to  whether 
tiie  picture  is,  or  is  not, 
an  absolute  masterpiece," 
you  disagree  with  him, 
because  you  are  conscious 
tliat  he  shirks  ihe  one 
positixe  duty  of  the 
iiitii-.  Tiut  you  forgive 
i;ii>.  him  when  you  reflect  that 

he  has  given  you  a  noble 
selection   of  drawings  and 
paintings,   and    that    here    you    may    form    such    a 
Judgment  of  the  painter's  work  as  black  and  white 
permits. 

The  iiriuting  and  illusliatinu  of  the  book  are 
for  the  most  part  excellent ;  it  is  a  book  to 
read  and  to  admire.  If  you  prefer  not  to  read 
it,  you  may  at  least  turn  the  jiages  with  profit ; 
and  the  sliulcnt  will  find  in  the  appendices  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  well-arranged  and  valuable 
information.  Wherefore  the  book,  with  its  limita- 
tions, is  to  be  confidently  recommended :  and  there 
is  at  least  a  chance  that,  in  spite  of  its  lieauty, 
it  may  stray  from  the  drawing-room  talile  into  the 
librarv. 


SOME    RECENT    ILLUSTEATEli    VoLI'MES. 
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AMERICAN    ILLUSTRATORS* 

THERE  is  a  cominon  notion  that  artists  arc  a, 
jealous  race ;  but  whoever  knows  the  pro- 
fession intimately  is  awai-e  that  generosity  is  its 
leadiuL;-  \  ice,  and  tliat  of  jealousj'  tliere  is  so  little 
it  may  lie  almost  ranked  with  tlie  rare  \-irtnes. 
And  this  is  ]i;irtieularly  (nic  (if  American  artists. 
It  is  iiild  liy  line  (if  "  tlic  Iniys"  in  the  art  circle 
in  Rome  of  some  years  lia(l<,  which  consisted  lirgely 
of  young  Americans,  wIki  Imil^  iheir  matutinal  coffee 
ill  tile  co\ered-in  backyard  of  the  Caffe  Greco,  and 
dined  at  the  Lepre  next  door,  that  the  enthusiasm 
the  American  "boys"  displayed  for  eacli  otlier's 
work  was  very  refreshing.  Tiicrc  was  nn  stinting 
appreciation.  The  usual  furni  df  studin  criti(-ism, 
no  l.jatter  whal  the  value  nr  (|Uality  (if  the  w(irk, 
was — "AV(dl,  old  man,  you  ha\e  done  it  tJiis  time: 
I  call  that  j'ust  'great,'"  and  in  tliat  delightful 
nudual  aihniialion  society  nothing  that  anyone  did 
was  anything  but  "just  great."  The  spirit  (if  tlie 
little  ciinimiiiiity  was  nidst   didiglitful. 

Tliat    the    spirit    is    mit    dead    may   bo    seen    in 
'■American  Illustrators,"  a  iiKist  beautifullv  executed 


and  other  processes,  all  perfectly  printed  and  i.s.sued 
in   a   limited  edition.     The   author,    who  is  himself 


WT'^'^mrr?- 
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wiirk.    witli    ex(|ui.site    paper,    lnvely    margins,    tine 
type,  beautiful  illustrations  in  cdlmir,  photogravure 

*  '•  .Vmeric.in  Illustrators."    By  Hopkinsoii  Smith.    (T.  Fisbcr 
Unwin.) 


■•  NdLI    JIE    TAXGi;ui:. 

(;Vo„i   (/„•   ruliiliiiri  1,11  n.-lilhmmll   ill   llir   Ilniiisin\-I,-  M iixniili.) 

an  illustrator,  simply  carries  on  the  tradition  of 
the  old  Roman  art  student?,  and  tells  each  of  the 
illustrators  he  writes  about  that  he  is  "just  great." 
There  is  no  doubt  he  means  it,  and  that  liis  en- 
thusiasm for  bis  lirother  artists  is  perfectly  genuine. 
The  atitlidr  takes  his  readers  to  the  Century 
(hiild  Club  and  the  Tile  Club,  and  other  places 
(if  artistic  resort,  and  tliere  introduces  them  to 
\arious  artists,  tiieir  friends,  and  their  little  ways, 
while  enjoying  the  genial  freeddiu  such  places 
afford.  "The  Doctor,"  the  great  talker  df  the  set, 
is  the  nidUthpiece  of  tlie  autlmr  and  leads  the 
Cdiiversatiiin.  Of  course,  in  the  diseussidus  iMiglish 
alt  and  artists  fare  badly  at  the  hands  df  "the 
Ddctdi."  in  an  English  exbibitidii  of  (JOU  pictures, 
we  are  tuld,  there  are  twelve  painters,  each  of 
wbdiii  has  fdrty-nine  iniitatdrs.  There  is  iki  (irigin- 
ality  ill  luigland  ;  but  in  America,  there  aie  no 
cdp^ists,  no  iniitatdis;  cvcr\b(idy  is  (niginal.  The 
Americans  are  all  art  sponges,  who  absdib  wher- 
e\er  thi'y  go,  and  then  give  out  only  originality, 
r.iit  there  is  just  a  little  di.screiiancy  about  the 
lidctdi's  talk,  for  one  of  liis  great  men  is  so  great 
that  c\en  ,\meiieaiis  canndl  help  imitating  him.  Wv 
are  Idjd  Air.  Cibsdii  lias  bis  imilatdis,  and  sn,  by 
a  little  slip,  we  learn  thai  e\ en  .\nierican  illustrators 
are  human,  and  have  weaknesses  like  iMiglishmen. 
I'lUl  it  is  tdd  ydung,  too  generous  a  liook  to  find 
fault  \\  ith  ;  and,  moreover,  tlie  jiraLse  of  the  men 
is  in  great  part  well  deser\ed,  fur  if  they  are  not 
all  ill  the  first  rank  there  is  no  ihjubt  that  Edwin 
Abbey,  A.  B.  Erost,  R,  Blum,  .losejih  IVnnell,  and 
Howard  Pyle  are  amongst  the  first  illustrators  of 
the  tlay  in  any  country. 


11.     11.     Ull'H.VKDSIIX. 

(From  the  I'lirtiall  hij  Professor  Herkomer,  li.A.) 

H.    H.    EICHAEDSON,    AECHITECT. 

By    HORACE  TOWNSEND. 

IT  was  early  in  tin'  eit;htifS  that  it  was  my  good  come   to   sulkily  tci    the   all   too  vapidly  clever  and 

I'orUuie    while    inakiug    a    temporary    stay   in  technical  correctness  of    Northern    art    the    .salt   of 

Boston  to  meet   the  remarkahle   man    who  during  fiery   originality   and   exuberant    imagination.      He 

his  all  too  short  lifetime  represented  all  that  was  came   of  good   English   stock,  and  on  his  mother's 

noblest,  most  original,  and  most  hopeful  in  American  side  traced  back  his  descent  to  that  Th'.   Priestley 

architecture.     Though  I  was  with  him  but  for  the  who  was   the  discoverer  of  o.xygen  gas,  and  whoso 

space    of    a    brief    autuiiiii    day,    the    most    lasting  advanced   opinions   brought  about   the   wreckage  of 

impression    left    upon    me    by    this    burly,    bearded  his  laboratory  in  Birmingham  and  his  own  emigra- 

maii,  with  his  brusque  but  not  unpolished  manners,  tion    to    the   freer  air  of  America.     Born  in   1838, 

his    quaintly    attractive    stutter,    and    his    almost  young  Eichardsou,  the  son  of  wealthy  parents,  found 

boyishly    effervescent    animal    spirits,    was    that    of  his    lines    during  the  hrst   twenty  years  of  his  life 

one  who  took  delight  in  life  for  the  .sheer  pleasure  cast  in  very  pleasant  places.     Displaying  at  an  early 

of    lixiiig,    of    one    to    whom    his   art    was    the   one  age  the  conjunction  of  the  two  special  gifts,  which 

thing  in  the  world  wortii   regard.     So   when,  some  he  was  afterwards  to  turn  to  so  striking  account — 

years  later,  the  news  of  his  death  was  flashed  into  namely,  a  decided  talent  for  drawing  and  a  strong 

the  great   New-  York  newspaper  office  where  I  saL  bent  towards  applied  mathematics,  his  studies  were 

at  work,   I   felt  as  I  hough    F  not  only  shared    the  turned   at  first,   by  his  father's  advice,  in   the  di- 

univer.sal    loss    of    one    of    the    foremost   artists    of  rection  of  civil  engineering.     He  went,  as  did  in  his 

the  time,  but  almost  as  though  one  near  and   dear  day  tiie  majority  of  rich  southern  planters'  sons,  to 

to  me  had  passed  aw'ay.  IIar\ard    University,  where   he  is  not  on  record  as 

ITenry  Hobson  IJichardson  was  born  in  Louisiana,  having  achieved   any   particular   success,  except  so 

the  almost  representative  State  of  that  lately  arisen  far  as  a  jiroficiency  in  mathematics,  well-remembered 

South,  whieh  some  (jf  us  think  is  in  generations  to  by  his  ela.ss-mates  lo-day,  may  .serve  to  denote. 
871 
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Ill  1859.  liiiving  decided  Ly  this  I 
iircliitectiiie,  and  not  civil  engineeriiiL 
sion,  tlie  youngster  was  sent  by  his 
fatlier,  much  to  his  delight,  to  finish 
liis  studies  in  Paris,  where,  a  year 
later,  in  Xi)venil)(>r,  1S60,  lie  was 
admitted  as  a  iiu'iuhrr  of  thi'  Ecdle 
des  ]>ean.\-Ails.  ilnv,  until  the 
lamentalilr  Civil  W'nv  linikr  .mt,  he 
worked  hard  and  faithfully,  innset'ut- 
ing  his  studies  in  the  studio  of  M. 
Andre,  and  endearing  himself  by 
his  buoyant  spirits  t"  those  nf  his 
fellow-students  with  win  mi  he  was 
brought  into  frequent  association. 
Natuially,  however,  with  the  iinesti- 
ture  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  sub 
sequent  disasters  to  the  Southern 
forces,  I'iehardson's  pecuniary  sup- 
plies from  home  became  more  and 
more  irregular,  and  finally  ceased 
altogether:  but,  though  thus  thrown 
suddenly  on  his  own  resources,  he 
did  not  waste  time  in  useless  regrets, 
l)ut  set  himself  bravely  to  the  self- 
appointed  task  of  following  out  his 
original  i)lan  of  study  at  the  Ecole 
des  ]>eaux-Arts  by  means  of  the 
salary  he  earned  as  draughtsman  in 
a  Government  architect's  office.  This 
naturally  entailed  the  severest  sort  of  labour  oi 
the  young  man,  with  the  result  that,  though  hi 
object    was    attaineil    in   a    .satisfactorv   maiiiier.   hi 


TOWEE    OP    CITY     HALL. 
ALBANY,    X.Y. 

(Dm ten  by  Horace  Toirnwnd. 


It  was  not  until  October,  18G5,  when  the  war 
was  over,  and  the  wheels  of  American  business 
were  beginning  to  run  smoothly 
again,  that  young  Eichardson  re- 
turned to  his  native  laud  ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  characteristic  of  him  that, 
instead  of  seeking  for  the  necessarily 
small  provincial  practice  which  he 
could  have  found  ready  to  his  hand 
in  Xew  Orleans,  instead  even  of 
throwing  in  his  lot  among  the  many 
friends  he  had  made  in  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  he  preferred  to  plunge 
boldly  into  the  great  commercial 
stream  of  Xew  York,  where,  accord- 
ingly, though  without  any  resources 
save  his  talent,  he  took  an  office,  and 
strtick  out  for  himself.  It  was  over  a 
year  before  he  received  his  first  eom- 
uiLssion,  and  Eichardson  alone  knew 
what  that  year  of  apparently  hopeless 
longing  and  constantly  checked  eii- 
dea\dur  meant  to  one  of  his  essen- 
tially masterful  di.spositioii.  At  last 
came  "  the  chance,  which,"  as  he  said, 
"  was  all  he  wanted,"  and  the  shape 
it  took  was  the  commission  for  a 
I'nitarian  church  at  Springfield.  He 
gained  this  in  competition,  and  it  is 
curiously  suggestive  of  the  low  level 
to  which  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  America  had 
as  yet  remained  (I  will  not  say  sunk,  for  it  was 
never  high)  that  this  piece  of  work  sliouhl  ha\e  l>een 
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left    I'aris   wjil,    |iis    consiiiution    nndermiued,  and      sufficiently  admired  to 
with  ii  life  shurleiied   in  the  interests  of  art.  the  desiyuers  fortunes. 


lave  laid  the  found; 
Truth  to  tell,  it  is 


ition  of 
II  feeble 
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reminiscence  of  English  tlothic,  wliicii,  lliuugli  pleas- 
ing ill  its  grouping,  is  painfully  inadequate  in  detail, 
and  bald  as  to  its  interior.  None  of  his  next  com- 
missions, for  of  these  he  soon  liad  sevei'al,  call  for 
particular  remark  save  tliat  they  attest  the  ni'igi- 
nality  and  strong  personality  of  their 
creator  in  that,  tliough  fresli  from 
seven  years'  of  aeadeuiie  study  in 
Paris,  there  was  liaidly  a  trace  of 
the  French  vernacular  in  any  of  his 
work,  while  his  instinctive  reliance 
on  the  effect  of  material,  as  material 
alone,  is  .shown  liy  his  clioice  of  the 
coiuiiKiH  iduiided  liuulders  iif  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  form  the  walls  of  the 
second  church  the  design  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  him.  In  October,  1867, 
Richardson  entered  into  partnership 
with  j\Ir.  Charles  Gambrill,  a  connec- 
tion whicli  lastetl  for  eleven  years,  but 
wliich  was  of  a  more  purely  business- 
like chaiai'ter  tlian  sucli  associations 
usually  are,  for  each  member  of  the 
firm  seems  to  have  gone  liis  own 
artistic  way,  and  to  have  executed 
his  own  work  in  accordance  with  his 
own  individual  idea.  The  first  work 
wliich  really  forced  the  clever  young 
architect  into  prominence  was  the  new 
Brattle  Sipiare  Church  in  Boston,  or 
perliaps  I  .should  rather  .say  tlie  tower 
of  that  cliiucli,  for  that  was  the  feature 
whiili  cbietiy  earned  the  widespread 
comniendation  given  to  the  remark- 
able Ijnilding  as  a  whole.  There  was 
a  boldness  and  self-reliance  altogether 
characteristic  of  the  man  in  tlius  be- 
stowing upon  the  home  of  one  of  the 
staidest  and  most  con.servativc  of 
Xew  England  Congregational  bodies 
a  campanile  which,  while  it  was  no 
slavish  copy  of  any  one  example,  could 
not  fail  to  suggest  the  thoroughly 
humanistic  rather  than  religious  fervour 
Cento  Italy. 

Tl:e  body  of  ibe  i-hurch  itself  calls 
remark:  it  was  an  admitted  mistake,  from  both 
practical  and  icsthetical  points  of  view,  and  its 
wretched  acoustical  properties  caused  its  abandon- 
Hiciit  by  the  body  for  whom  it  was  originally  built, 
and  for  many  years  it  remained  empty  and  deserted. 
At  one  time  it  was  proposed  to  pull  ilown  the  main 
edifice  and  leave  the  tower  standing  alone  as  a  mere 
ornamental  feature  of  the  purely  residential  part  of 
the  city  in  wliich  it  stands,  but  the  erection  of 
gall(U-ies  so  far  imi)rove<l   tlic   interior  for  practical 


purposes  that  the  church  is  now  used  once  more  for 
public  worship.  Few,  if  any,  young  architects  of  the 
present  day  could  at  Kieiiardson's  age  improve  on 
the  up-soaring  shaft  of  mottled  yellow  stone,  capped 
with  its  bold  frieze  of  trumpeting  angels,  and  gaining 
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latter  of  fact,  tliis  tower 


nceilcil  col 
i(]U\rc  bciards,  ami,  a 
is  actually  more  a  .source  of  munici]ial  ]iride  to 
Bostonians  than  even  the  more  ambitious  Trinity 
Ciiunh,  wliich  was  Kieiiardson's  next  ecclesiastical 
work  of  importance. 

Su  remarkable  was  the  impression  made  upon 
the  cultured  Boston  public,  eager  as  the  Atlieiiians 
for  "  something  new "'  as  well  in  art  as  literature 
and  ethics,  that  it  is  easily  iiitelligiblc  liow  wlien 
the  rich  Trinity  parish  iletermincd  to  erect  an  im- 
portant new  church  for  themselves  tliey  should  liave 
witiiout    much   (piestioii    placed  tlu'ir  commission  in 
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young  Eichardson's  luuuls.  Tlie  siti'  was  an  awk- 
ward oue  for  treatment  in  any  of  tlie  veinuculiir 
forms  of  Gothic,  while  the  i)ronomiced  "  lowness " 
of  the  service  which  was  to  be  conducted  therein 
left  the  architect  still  further  at  liberty  to  depart 
from   ecclesiastical    conventionalities.     It   was   this 


1J\\N     II  VLL      NUKIJI     H.>1     N 


combiualii)U  of  circumstances,  doubtless,  which  led 
liichardson  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  forms  of 
Southern  Komanesque,  which  were  ever  after  to 
exercise  so  potent  an  influence  on  his  style. 

As  Trinity  Church  rose  slowly  upward  from  its 


and  the  demerits  which  were  to  prevail  in  his  future 
performances.  We  have  the  impressionistic  in- 
sistence on  a  single  feature — generally  the  single- 
centre  arch — but  in  this  case  the  wonderful  tower, 
which  in  all  lights  and  fiom  all  points  of  \ie\\' 
is  equally  pleasing,  the  skill  in  grouping,  and  the 
reticence  which  never  allows  an 
ap[)r(iach  tci  vulgarity,  while  we  haw- 
also  the  tameness  of  detail,  arising 
not  so  much  from  poverty  of  in- 
^■ention  as  from  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  and  specialised  study ; 
the  concealment,  as  to  the  interior, 
of  the  lijies  of  construction,  and  in 
especial  tlie  want  nf  that  mystery, 
wliicli  in  worl<  of  tlie  highest  genius 
allo\vs  one  exquisite  feature  after 
another  to  grow  into  view,  ami  steal 
into  one's  consciousness  by  degrees. 
<  )iie  sees  Eichardson's  work,  and 
understands  his  meaning  at  a  glance, 
here  as  elsewliere. 

"With  the  creation  of  Trinity 
('bureli  Eichardson  stepped  into  tlie 
forefront  of  his  profession,  and  the 
years  that  follow  present  a  record 
of  continuous  and  increasingly  im- 
portant work,  the  results  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  as  far  west  as 
Chicago,  though  his  first  great  public 
commission  was  as  near  home  as 
the  legislative  capital  of  Xew  York, 
Albany — namely,  where,  with  an- 
other aivliitect,  he  was  called  in  to 
continue  the  construclion  of  the 
State  Capitol,  on  wliieli  enormous 
Iready    been    lavished    witli    but    poor 


sums    ii 

lesult.  So  many  were  the  limitations  imposed  on 
him,  however,  by  such  portions  of  the  work  as 
had  already  been  completed,  and  so  iiaiassed  was 
he  by  the  political   authorities,    that    it   would    be 


foundation  the  artistic  nature  of  the  man  expanded      unfair  to  judge  of  the  results  he  produced  purely  on 


and  ripened,  for  it  had  at  last  found  the  only  soil 
which  was  thoroughly  suitable  to  it.  This  develop- 
ment may  even  be  traced  in  the  many  changes  he 
introduced  from  time  to  time  into  his  design,  cast- 
ing aside  the  more  tamely  conventional  features  of 
Xorthern  Gothic,  with  which  he  began,  and  all  the 

time   broadening  and  making  more  purely  personal      set  in  bauds  of  Siena  niarbl 
the  original  conception.     Trinity  Churcli,  thougli  by      found    not   oidy  in    tlie    biiu 


their  merits.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  tlie 
Senate  Chamber  is  beyond  any  ([uestion  the  most 
imposing  hall  of  legislature  in  America,  tliougli  one 
may,  perhap.s, cavil  as  being  somewhat  out  of  scale 
at  the  .scheme  of  wall-decoration,  opulently  gorgeous 
IS  it  is  with  its  masses  of  jewel-like  ilexican  onyx. 
This  is  a  fault  t<i  be 
■eilini;-beams   of    the 


no  means    Kichard.son's   most  remarkalde  work — it  same  place,  but  also   in   not  a  little  of  Richardson's 

yet  remains  for   any  American  architect    to   build  work  in  general.     It  is  in  the  same  city  that  what, 

a  tlioroughly  .satisfactory  church — is  still  worthy  of  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  architect's  most  faultless 

especial  notice  in  that  it  is,  perhaps,  his  V)est  known  creations — the  City   Hall — is   to  be    found.      This, 

l)roduction  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  it  with  its  picturesque  tower  and  generally  restrained 

e.\hibits    in   a   marked  degree   both   the    excellences  treatment,  is  altogether  to  be  praised. 
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Taking  at  vandom  those  of  his  later  works  whiuli 
exhibit  hiui  at  his  best,  we  may,  in  the  first  place, 
for  expediency's  sake  class  them  into  two  groups : 
public  buildings,  residences,  and  minor  works  sucli 
as  railroad  stations  and  so  forth,  in  the  first  group  ; 
while  in  the  second  we  may  place  his  Harvard 
buildings.  Sever  Hall,  and  the  well-known  Law 
School.  The  former,  through  its  very  simplicity, 
has  been  put  forward  by  some  of  the  architect's 
admirers  as  perhaps  his  most  notable  work,  though 
this  is,  I  think,  due  to  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  his  peculiar  genius.  It  is  true  that  in  America 
to-day  restraint  in  design  is  a   quality  which,  from 


Ames  MenK)iial  Building,  which  is  to  me  his  most 
thoroughly  satisfying  creation,  we  find  evidences  of 
his  remarkable  personality. 

Richardson  went  far  from  his  home  state  as  his 
name  grew  in  potency,  and  in  the  West  we  find 
much  of  his  most  notable  work.  The  Field  Building 
in  Chicago — a  successful  attempt  to  grapple  boldly 
with  the  square  "packing-box"  form,  entailed  on 
him  by  utilitarian  reasons,  and  to  fashion  it  into  a 
monumental  form;  the  picturesque  and  bold  out- 
lines of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  the 
wonderfully  lieautiful  tower  of  the  Pittsburg  Court 
House,  all  linger  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have 


Its    lanicutahle    iufrcquency,    is    uni^    of    wliich    the  hail    the    good     I'lirUuir    to    see    lliem,    and,    seeing, 

most  is  to  be  made;  but  this  simple  brick  structure,  the  .sense  to  admire.     Nearer  liome  he  elevated  the 

with    its    note    of    unostentatious    refinement    and  moderu   warehou.se    into    a    worthy    Ijearer    of    tiie 

Puritanism,  betrays  not  so  much  the  man  of  geuius  patent    of    nobility   eonferretl    on    their   homes    by 

as  the  arcliitect  of   refinement.      Of  the  latter  we  the  Flemish  guilds  of   the  fifteenth   century;   and 

have  a  sufficiency  here,  as  well  as  abroad :    but  i  if  until  it  was  wiped  out  of  existence  by  a  disastrous 

the  former,  alas !   none,  or   all   too   few.     Si)  it  is  tire  the  .Ajiics  Building  was  one  of  the  most  striking 

that     in     the    Law    School    or,    better    still,    in    the  edilices  in  liuslini. 
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It  would  be  ungracious  to  an  einiueiiL  artist  who  co-operation  was  marred  by  deatli.  Herkonier's 
has  done  much  to  render  the  name  of  Eichardson  house  was  ahnost  the  last  work  of  Kichardson's 
known  in  Englisli  ait  circles  were  I  to  refrain  from      pencil,   and    the    building   jnst    finislied    iit    P.nshey 


)[■•    LAW    SCHOOL,     llAItVAKD    UXIVERSITV. 


mentioning  tlie  only  work  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  by  which  tiie  genius  of  the  architect  may 
to  some  extent  be  gauged.  When  Professor  Her- 
komer  visited  the  United  States  he  was  attracted  by 
the  personal  charm  as  well  as  the  artistic  power  of 
the  Boston  architect,  and  the  result  of  the  friendly 
intercourse  was  tliat  Herkomer  painted  the  archi- 
tect's portrait,  and  Kichardson  made  a  sketch-ele- 
vation of  the  artist's  future  house,  following  the 
existing  plan  already  designed  by  the  owner. 
"Take  the  sketch,"  said  Richardson  when  he  gave 
it  to  his  friend,  '■  and  play  all  over  it  yourself. 
Then   1   can  take  it  up  again. "     But  this  friendly 


is  either  Itichardson  plus  Herkomer  or  Herkomer 
plus  Eichardson.  However,  tlie  artistic  prompting 
of  the  dead  architect  is  visible  throughout,  so 
thoroughly  has  the  artist  informed  himself  ^\■ith 
his  friend's  vigorous  style.  The  noble  front,  with 
tiie  liold  arch  and  dignified  foun-lles,  the  simple 
but  effective  Eomanesque  carving,  the  touch  of 
playful  but  not  too  insistent  colour  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  gable,  all  breathe  the  true  spirit 
of  that  style  which  the  American  architect  has 
so  stamped  with  liis  own  persrtnality  that  his 
fellows  refer  to  it,  not  as  nco-Eonuincsqnc,  but  as 
Eichardsonian. 


A     SlCVATUlii:     I.\     STONE, 
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1  ANY  pictures  of  illusion,  as  geiier- 
■A\y  understood,  would  perhaps 
iiKiie  ]iiii]ici'ly  1)1'  descrilied  as 
]iictiuvs  (if  dereplidli.  TIli'V 
deceive  the  senses  of  ordiuaiy 
(iliservers.  The  reasons  wliy 
Uicy  do  this  are  so  well  known 
that  1  need  not  discuss  them, 
lint  1  sulunit  that  tlie  W(ird  "illusion"  should  have 
a  wider  aiiplication  in  ait  than  it  usually  receives, 
hi  accordance  with  its  extended  employment  liy 
physiologists  in   recent  mental  science. 

I  suspect  we  are  too  apt  to  think  only  of  illusions 
that  arise  from  causes  in  the  outer  world,  forgetting 
those  of  more  mischievous  ordei' — often  "  chimeras 
dire  " — which  haunt  our  inm-r  microcosm.  Yet,  for 
a  single  instance,  what  more  prolific  source  of  illusion 
is  there  tlian  preconceived  liclief  ^  AVhile  the  fic- 
([uent  cause  of  ignorance,  is  it  not  also  often  shaped 
hy  egotism,  self-interest,  friendly  partiality,  and  the 
many-headed  monster  prejudice — sheltering  itself 
under  authority,  tradition,  and  fashion — surely  to  lie 
personified  as  a  lady  with  a  cornucopia  of  illusions  ? 

Illusions  of  this  great  class,  coming  as  they  do 
from  within,  would  seem  to  warrant — nay,  demand, 
a  little  introspection.  I  \ciiture,  then,  to  ask,  have 
none  of  us  stified  a  still  small  voice  within  when 
before  some  work  that  fashion  or  authority  has  told 
us  we  ought  to  admire,  or  hefdie  tlie  last  example  in 
the  e.xhibition  of  dur  favouiitc  master,  or  before  a 
perfoi'inance  of  oui-  particular  friend  ?  And  you, 
art-critic,  profe.ssioual  or  amateur !  have  you  not 
contradicted  yourself  ? — ^well,  pace,  peccavi  !  say  at 
long  intervals,  and  in  rare  lapses  of  memory,  like 
Mr.  Euskin  himself.  Nor  is  the  artist,  who  "  should 
know,"  and  whose  opinions  we  naturally  would 
respect,  to  be  exempted  from  the  iiupiiry.  How  it 
happens  that  liis  judgments  upon  his  fellows  arc 
often  more  severe,  not  to  say  savage,  than  the 
rascally  critiques  in  tlic  press  which  sometimes 
oflend  him  '.  .Vnd  the  yniing  painter,  on  seeing 
his  first  picture  in  the  Academy,  did  he  not  find 
the  rest  of  the  stuff  there  ridiculously  insignificant  1 
and  did  he  mil,  in  Ids  heated  fancy,  topple  a  few 
of  the  Forty  ulf  their  pedestals?  As  for  the  art- 
.s-tudent,  I  dare  not  ([uestion  him.  I  stand  in  awe 
of  the  youngster,  for  he  is  infallible.  lii'siiU's,  he 
is  cutting  his  teeth,  and  may  be  fractious.  .\h, 
well,  those  illusions  of  youth — who  cares  to  part 
with  them  ?  And  is  not  the  very  ignorance  of  the 
innocents  a  blessed  tiling  ?  For  it  seems  to  me 
that   in  ail.iimre   tiiau   in   anything  else,  with  every 


increase  of  knowledge,  although  there  may  and 
there  should  be  a  permanent  acquisition  of  un- 
alloyed truth,  there  may  also  spring  fnim  the  hiain 
new  illusions,  like  Athene,  full-grown  ami  armed. 
The  fays  and  the  fairies  are  replaced  by  sirens  and 
bacchantes,  .satyrs  and  centaurs,  griffins  and  diagmis, 
the  Furies  and  the  Fates. 

In  simple  truth,  it  is  frecpicntly  not  so  muc]i 
what  is  in  the  picture,  but  what  we  bring  to  it,  that 
generates  illusions,  some  helpful,  others  most  hurtful. 
.\nd,  relatively  speaking,  the  measure  of  the  illusion 
will  be  the  measure  of  the  spectator's  clearness  of 
\  ision,  his  perceptive  powers,  his  knowledge  and 
memory  of  nature,  his  artistic  education ;  and  all 
these  backed  by  fancy  and  imagination,  as  well  as 
abetted  or  perverted  by  his  wishes  and  tlu'  ]nv- 
judices  alread)^  touclieil  n}iiiii.  Thcrefoi'c,  tlie  more 
he  brings  to  tlie  iiietnre,  the  greater,  the  niniv 
numerous,  may  be  his  illusicins.  As  a  full  apine- 
hension  of  this  may  explain  many  phenomena  nf 
art-criticism,  I  would  liorrow  some  sidelights  from 
science,  even  at  the  risk  of  darkening  counsel  by 
excess  of  light. 

Well,  an  illusion  aiises  from  the  falsifying  of  a 
perception,  partially,  if  not  to  the  pouit  of  cuniplete 
deceptiijn.  The  falsifying  of  the  perception  occurs 
through  incomplete  or  inaccurate  sen.sation ;  alsd 
through  mental  defect,  inattention,  stimulation,  or 
other  interference,  or  all  these  combined.  T'lmii  the 
perceptions  so  falsified  are  founded  those  same  mis- 
conceptions of  lielief  which  so  often  harden  into 
obstinate  liigntry,  and  are  accountable  for  a  \ast 
proportidii  nf  all  the  error  and  wrong  throughout 
human  history.  If  the  process  goes  on,  then  the 
mind  is  preoccupied  more  and  more  with  its  pre- 
conception, and, "  when  in  the  attitude  of  expectancy, 
it  is  irresistibly  inclined  to  project  its  own  wishes, 
liii[ies,  anil  ideas  outward,  until  at  length  uutwanl 
things  may  biH'ome  a  mere  refiection  "  nf  what  we 
bring  to  them,  and  what  the  eye  presents  is  prac- 
tically unseen.  Thus  is  formed  an  hallucination, 
which,  unlike  an  illusion,  loses  in  our  consciousness 
all  discoverable  basis  of  fact :  and  thus  we  pass  the 
hounds  of  .sanity. 

After  these  definitions,  let  us  see  if  wi'  arc  in 
a  bcitter  positinii  to  understand  the  mystery  tliat 
attaches  to  a  simple  ordinary  sketch.  To  many 
kniiwing  eyes,  even  the  slightest  of  sketclies  or 
etchings,  and  even  if  done  by  a  tyro  (provided  we 
are  in  it  aware  of  the  fact),  liave  often  inexplicable 
illusi\ cncss.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  attempt 
til    analyse    this    <i   jn-inri    surprising    phennmeiioii. 
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Assuredly,  tlien,  illusion  is  singularly  apt  to  increase, 
at  least  at  Hrst  sight  of  a  sketch,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
heholdcrs  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  sketcher  counts 
much,  in  executing  his  work,  upon  the  observation 
iind  memory  to  be  afterwards  brought  to  it,  whether 
he  paints  for  himself  or  others.  The  stenographic 
notes  he  makes  may  help  his  memory  to  recall  much 
more  than  he  has  recorded,  but  he  will  be  deeply 
conscious  of  their  present  inadequacy  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  his  subject — until,  at  least,  he  has  quite 
forgotten  what  he  has  seen.  To  the  unobservant 
ignoramus  the  notes  will,  of  ccjursc,  be  hieroglyphics, 
although  lu'  may  be  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
But,  even  til  a  fairly  good,  albeit  unimaginative 
observer,  the  sketch  may  appear  but  the  baldest  of 
statements.  A  third  person,  an  artist,  or  well- 
trained  amateur,  however,  will  find  the  sketch  recall 
its  subject  to  his  mind,  or  a  similar  one,  very  vividly. 
More  than  this,  much  more :  it  may  evoke  whole 
classes  of  broad,  grand,  generic  truths,  and  rare, 
transcendent  beauties  learnt  fi'om  nature  and  art, 
and  treasured  up  in  liis  memory.  To  say  that  this 
happens  through  the  operation  of  the  laws  in  mental 
science  of  association  and  co-ordination,  w"ould  be 
almost  an  impertinence,  so  rudimentary  are  they. 
Nor  will  T  venture  too  curiously  to  inquire  how 
much  of  all  that  which,  in  a  gush  of  gratitude,  we 
credit  to  the  sketcher,  is  due  to  his  unconscious 
Hattery  in  affording  us  occasion  for  indulging  in 
vanity  of  our  quick  penetration,  and  pride  in  our 
own  vast  store  of  knowledge  and  lofty  {esthetic 
attainments. 

Another  surprise,  however,  of  an  opposite  kind 
awaits  us  in  regard  to  sketches,  and,  in  truth,  slight 
work  generally.  Fascinating  as  sketches  may  be 
at  first,  we  soon  tire  of  them,  with  few  exceptions, 
and  these  exceptions  will  probably  be  those  mostly 
which  properly  should  be  ranked  as  "  studies."  The 
equation  of  their  lessening  illusion  is  no  less  largely 
determined  by  the  spectator's  attainments  and  en- 
dowments. If  the.se  be  great,  he  feels  more  and 
more  how  much  has  beeir  omitted;  and  he  caimot 
thrive  on,  he  cannot  live  with,  meie  symbols. 

Much  that  is  here  said  applies  also  to  the  picture 
of  the  im2))rii.siministc.  Old  ideas,  by  the  way,  are 
constantly  being  put  forth  by  the  Parisian  mutual- 
admiration  .society  of  painters  and  writers,  and  under 
one  of  the  new-fangled,  plausilJe  designations  that 
our  neighbours  so  ingeniously  invent  reappears 
what  is  es.sentially  in  the  nature  of  a  sketch.  The 
impivxitimuiistf  aims  at  (besides  indi.spen.sable  c/iic 
in  the  execution)  a  more  innnediately  illusive  veri- 
similitude to  natmc,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  our 
imprcssiiins  of  her.  But  to  this  entl,  no  more  must 
l)e  attempted  than  to  .seize  the  visual  aspect  of  the 
subject  or   view   under  conditions  of   such    precise 


differentiation  of  lighting,  atmospheric  effect,  and 
colour,  as  yield  the  aspect  at  a  given  moment,  as 
neaily  as  possible,  in  order  to  convey  an  impression 
received  as  a  whole,  and  rendered  at  a  lilow,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  since  (the  conditions  being  tran- 
sient) continued  or  renewed  impressions  woukl  rarely 
exactly  accord  or  coalesce  with  the  first  impression. 
But  how  can  the  result  be  more  tiian  that  attained 
in  the  sketch,  "  done  quickly,  while  the  effect  lasts  ? " 
Upon  this  hit-or-miss  principle  much  of  the  work 
must  T)e  left,  as  in  the  sketch,  in  more  or  less  empty 
breadths;  in  other  words, much  of  the  detail  must  be 
"  left  to  the  imagmation."  Such  impressions  must 
be  superficial ;  whereas  those  of  a  close,  patient 
observer  are  derived  not  solely  from  a  sudden  glance, 
birt  fi-om  long-continued  and  repeated  examination 
and  comparison.  Consequently,  the  whole  nexus  of 
the  facts  composing  his  completed  impression  do 
not  admit  of  very  summary  statement.  Xor  should 
painting  be  confined  to  a  patchwork  of  tncJies  and 
ralcnr.<t.  ]\Iost  important,  indeed,  is  it,  if  we  would 
ha\e  a  just  and  catholic  judgment  in  art,  to  entertain 
the  belief  that  aesthetic  illu.sion,  legitimate  and  de- 
sirable, may  be  found  and  enjoyed  through  methods 
and  means  the  most  dissimilar ;  in  all  the  schools : 
in  works  of  the  most  varied  characteristics,  by  artists 
the  most  opposite  in  temperament  and  idiosyncras}' ; 
those  who  seem  all  spontaneity,  or  those  who  take 
infinite  pains.  Nature  will  not  hinder  us.  Both 
eye  and  mind  are  endowed  with  marvellous,  virtually 
automatic  adaptability  to  receive  all  kinds  of  present- 
ative  and  representative  illusion.  By  this  adapti\e 
facilit)-,  adjustment  may  rapidly  be  made  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  artist,  so  as  to  receive  the  myriads 
of  diverse  illusions  sought  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
works  of  art  thronging  exhibitions. 

I  may  cite  a  few  instances  of  works  which  afford 
legitimate  and  desirable  illusion,  though  having 
nothing  else  in  conmion.  First,  let  us  take  a  picture 
liy  a  lumini&tc  whose  principles  (the  last  noureanti 
in  Paris)  do  not  essentially  differ  much  from  those 
of  Turner — our  neighbours  having,  let  me  say  en 
passant,  always  been  more  apt  to  follow  British  land- 
scape-painters than  is  commonly  supposed.  Well, 
such  a  picture  will  be  apt  to  prove  in  a  little 
time,  if  not  now,  a  mirage  of  opaque  paint  and 
yellowed  oil :  but  it  may  suggest  light,  "  holy  light, 
offspring  of  heaven,"  and  iridian  splendour.  Analo- 
gously, Corot  will  suggest  poetic  dreams  of  tranquil 
light  and  limpid  atmosphere.  But  take  a  Rem- 
brandt, where  light  is  largely  su]i])re.ssed,  or  qualified 
by  .shadow,  and  wlu)  shall  say  that  the  gknnour  of 
his  chiaro.scuro  is  not  one  of  the  most  magical  illu- 
sions in  art  ?  The  head  of  Christ  in  Leonardo  da 
Vinci"s  "  Last  SupiR'i."  dcs]iite  its  dbscuration  by 
time  and   ii'painting,  has  an   i'xprcssiuii    nf   .sorrow 


riKKXICIAX.S    UARTEKINa    WITH     liUITOXS. 
(Skclch  vf  a  Design  fm-  a  Pand  at  the  Itoyat  Exchamji;  by  Sir  Frederic  Leijhion,  Bart.,  P.li.A.) 
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that  is  illusively  touching ;  and  still  more  illusively 
pathetic  is  the  study  for  the  head,  in  chalks  merely, 
in  the  Amlirosian  Library,  Milan.  Again,  look  at  pic- 
tures not  less  truthful  of  boors  carousing,  by  Teniers 
and  Jan  Steen.  Or  take  the  minutely  elaborated 
still-life  iiictures  of  the  same  Dutch  school,  and  turn 
from  them  to  pieces  in  the  same  genre  by  A^'elasquez 
or  Snyders,  done  in  large  magistral  strokes— a  sketch 
merely,  it  may  be,  but  showing  a  justness  of  selection, 
and  therefore  conveying  a  veritably  illusive  sug- 
gestivencss  which  only  a  master  can  compass. 

What  is  it  that  enshrines  these  and  other  pictures 
in  the  memory,  while  the  mass  are  forgotten,  bul 
some  illusion  worthy  and  noble,  however  different 
in  kind  ? — some  illusion  that  may  lie  produced  by 
imitative  and  realistic  work,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on 
the  other,  by  work  that  is  indicative,  interpretive,  or 
suggestive,  or  wholly  ideal.  The  last  cannot  dispense 
entirely  with  even  sensory  illusion,  for,  after  all  said, 
what  is  the  ideal  but  a  readjustment  of  realistic 
elements,  correlatively  to  nature's  principles,  by  the 
highest  co-ordinating  faculties  ?  Otherwise,  it  would 
be  a  fantastic,  eviscerate  hallucination.  Doubtless, 
also,  illusion  was  the  aim  of  the  great  painters  of 
classical  times,  but  generally  of  much  higher  cha- 
racter than  Pliny  indicates,  as  it  clearly  was  of  the 
unsophisticated  Dutch  masters,  and  not  less,  if  un- 
consciously, of  Eaphael,  Michelangelo,  and  Leonardo 
da  Yinci.  Eaphael's  imitative  instinct  impelled 
him  to  render  the  very  grasses  and  flowers  in  his 
pictures  with  closer  reference  to  nature  than  his 
predecessors  gave.  Michelangelo  painted  factitious 
architectural  members  on  the  Sistine  ceiling,  not 
with  any  approach  to  conventional  "flat  treatment," 
liut,  frankly,  to  deceive  the  eye,  hj  looking  like 
reliefs  of  stone.  Leonardo  made  a  thousand  studies 
to  secure  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  accuracy  in 
his  work,  and  lingered  over  a  picture  for  years  to 


secure  perfect  vraiscmhlancc.  Depend  upon  it,  all 
the  greatest  and  truest  artists  imitate  loyally,  and 
without  arritrc  pens^e,  the  models  before  them,  or, 
in  default  of  these,  the  images  in  their  memory; 
and  I  snlimit  that  it  may  lie  said  correctly  that 
they  sought  to  convey  illusively  alike  a  lofty  con- 
ception, a  divine  sentiment,  a  subtle  expression. 

How  is  the  living  artist  to  excite  the  absorbing 
interest  in  his  work  that  the  great  dead  still  secure? 
How,  but  by  working  with  the  same  single-minded 
sincerity  ?  The  picture  is  Ijcst,  I  conceive,  when 
nothing  prevents  the  cultivated  l)eholder  from  yii'ld- 
iiig  til  bis  (iwn  illusion — when  lii'  need  tliink  littlr, 
il'  at  iill,  uf  the  painter  or  of  Ibr  lialiiliim-nls  lie 
wears,  but  may  tliink  of  nature  in  the  subject  ItetVire 
him,  or  of  nature  and  art  combined,  as  the  artist 
can  fuse  them  together  by  his  -virtually  poetic 
alchemy.  But  when  the  painter  olitrudes  himself, 
or  his  master,  or  his  manual  .skill,  or  mere  tech- 
nique :  when  we  see  him  masquerading  in  a  foreign 
garb  that  hides  all  that  is  his  birtlnight;  when 
he  addres.ses  us  in  the  ((njnt  (if  Parisian  ateliers, 
or  flaunts  the  chic  of  some  French  l)rush-work,  or 
prattles  in  the  monosyllables  of  impressionism  ;  when 
he  pirouettes  in  the  prismatic  colours  of  an  Italian 
arlecchino,  or  stalks  with  CTcrnian  ponderosity, 
brown  or  black-frocked ;  when  he  besmears  himself 
with  dirt  or  varnish  as  of  long  ages,  or  consciously 
reproduces  the  unconscious  shortcomings  of  archaic 
art ;  whenever,  in  fine,  he  attempts  to  see  with 
anothei's  eyes,  or  goes  to  the  lear  to  tread  in 
another's  footprints,  then,  and  in  all  such  cases,  he 
dims  the  illusive  medium  he  seeks  to  spread  between 
nature  and  our  eyes,  or  between  nature  ami  nur 
imagination  through  our  eyes.  Does  not  the  same 
thing  obtain  in  histrionic  art  ?  The  actor  is  surely 
best  when  he  makes  us  forget  his  separate  personality 
in  the  illusion  of  a  veracious  impersonation. 


"PHCENICIANS     BAETEKING    WITH    BEITONS." 

]>Y  Silt  Frederic  Lekuitox,   P.aiit.,   P.lt.A. 

WHKX  tile  (Iresbam  ('(inimitlee  announced  their  subject  depicted.  It  is  Imped  that  other  artists  of 
intention  of  decorating  the  panels  of  the  note  will  follow  tiie  examjile  of  Sir  Fiederic  Leigh- 
ambulatory  at  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  Sir  Frederic  ton,  for  while  the  work  when  complete  will  be  in  a 
Leighton  almost  immediately  od'ered  to  prepare  .sen.se  a  national  one,  the  funds  at  the  command  of 
and  piesent  one  of  the  designs.  Of  this  we  repro-  the  Gresham  Committee  are  veiy  limited.  AVhen  it 
(luce  the  first  sketch,  executed  in  the  President's  is  pointed  out  that  on  this  account  only  one  panel 
usual  way — mi  lirown  pa]>er.  Tlie  figures  in  the  can  be  completed  in  a  year,  and  that  there  are 
finished  work  will  be  life-.size,  and  a  deemative  tweiity-fnur  ])anels  to  be  decorated — the  execution 
liorder  will  enclose  the  design.  Tbe  diflieulty  of  which  will  cost  £500  each — the  magnitude  of 
connected  with  the  great  height  of  the  panel  has  the  undertaking  and  the  paucity  of  the  means- 
been  overcome  by  the  intnidueticni  uf  a  cartouche  a\-ailable  will  be  a]ipreei:[|ed.  The  second  panel 
(whieb  will  be  gilt)  to  contain  a  description  of  the  lias  been  entrusted  to  -Mr.  \l.  W.  Macbeth,  A.P.A. 


Tin:    1'UMsiuii:n  r   of   Lr.\ri:-i. 
(/••;■(,/;<  the  Palnlinj  by  S!</nor  Sei/aiUliii.     FM-cnUi/  uoiitlml  On  the   Wulkcr  Art  Oalkru,  LU-iQjuui.) 
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WE  reconlcil  last  month  thf  list  of  works  pur-      wc  now  huxu   pleasure  in  plafin^i;-  ii'p.roilnctions  of 
chased  frdiii  their  autnnin  exhiliition  by  the      them  before  the  reader. 
Committee  of  the  AValker  Art   (lallerv,   Liverpool;  Geneva,     the     Inrthplaee     and     slrdnulmld     uf 


(«(/  J/.  Cuil/u>i.     I'r^i'nUd  l„  the-    Ti. 7,„  ,„  lUU,  UciielM, 
bij  I).  I\  F.  Barton,  i»/.) 


i.ovK  Tin:   cdNiiUKUdu. 

(/;./  /■■.    ir.  /'ui/wro!/.     Jteeeiitlii  aei/uimt  li;i  the  »'ttlh\- 
Art  Gallery,  Liverpool.) 
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Calvinism,  lias  been  greatly  agitated 
over  the  xcxed  ([uestion  of  tlio  mule 
in  art.  it  lias  been  lironght  before 
them  by  tlie  plaeing  on  the  Victoria 
Hall  of  a  beautiful  ideal  figure  of 
"Music" — the  splendid  concert  hall 
and  its  embellishments  being  tlir 
gift  t<i  the  town  of  Mr.  1).  P.  F. 
I'lartdii,  the  munificent  Britisli  Cdu- 
siil.  AVe  ri'jiriiduee  the  nuidel  for 
the  figure — the  work  of  ]\I.  ('(uddii 
— as  it  was  exiiiliited  at  the  Sahm 
two  or  three  years  ago,  from  whieli 
the  beauty  and  refinement  of  the 
design  may  be  seen.  The  arrange- 
ment I'f  the  background  has  been 
sliglitly  altered  to  acconnnodate  the 
statue  to  its  position  as  well  as  t(j 
a    more    ideal    treatment:    but    the 


(/ii-  Alt  linlUrii  Cuinmitliv.) 


.mi;.\1)u\v-.s\vki;ts. 
(,nij  iJiiiid  Mumtii,  . I. /;..!.      Itccfutlii  aeijuiml  by  the  IlnHir  Art  (.•alter;/,  t.nyrjiuul.) 


main  figure  appears  as  it  is  re- 
Ijresented  liere,  and  tliis  it  is  that 
has  shocked  the  si'nsibilities  of 
( icne\  a    the    i'rude  ! 

The  permanent  inllccti f  llu' 

City  of  .Manrliestcr  Art  (lallrry 
has  recentl)-  brm  e.Nti'udrd  by  tlu' 
addition  ..f  .Mi-.  I',  (ioodali's  "Water 
of  the  Xilc."  The  jiiclure — which, 
it  will  be  ri'mcmliercd,  was  cxlii- 
liited  in  last  year's  IJoyal  .Veademy 
— was  ]iurcliaseil  liy  Mr.  F.  !>mall- 
man,  of  Manchester,  for  the  sum  of 
•Jl,o75,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  Callery.  It  is  to  My.  Small- 
man,  too,  Oiat  .Manelie.ster  i.S  in- 
debted for  the  ]iossession  of  Mr. 
Aumonier's  "The  Silver  Lining  of 
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tlie   Cloud,"   aililnl    In   till'   (•(illcclioii 

ill  1890. 

The  inoiuiiiiciifc  lo  liuffet,  iv- 
cciitly  uiivi'iled  at  Paris,  is  tlio  work 
of  "SI.  Fivinic't,  the  distinguished 
authiir  of  the  well-known  erjiu's- 
U  i;in  stalu(>  of  "  Joan  of  Arc."  The 
wiirk  niiw  illustrated,  which  is  of 
iiiiNcl  drsinii,  has  lieen  erected  in 
the  t;ar(len  of  tiie  Louvre,  facing; 
the    I'dut    dcs   Arts,    and    fully   re- 


TllE    lUKI'KT     MEMDIIIAL,    PARIS. 
(llH  SI.  Fremiet.) 

presents  the  character  of  the 
work  of  the  artist  it  com- 
nieniorate.s.  Tiie  hnst  rests  on 
a  f,'raiiite  pillar,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  ti  druniiiier  in  hronze, 
of  the  Fusiliers  of  the  Guard 
of  l.SOO,  and  a  trophy  of  three 
flags  represents  the  First  I!e- 
piil)lic,  the  First  Empire,  and 
tlie  reign  of  Louis  I'hilipiic. 
Surrounding  the  staves  of  the 
Hags  are  a  wreath  of  laurel  and 
a  sliol-riddled  cuirass.  Deiiis- 
Augustc-Marie  Eallet  was  horn 


(C)/  J.   D.   Euiycs 


THE    OLD    IIEKO. 
utli/  aciulmi  hy  the  WitUr 


All  Ga'.lern,  Liecrpnul.) 


at  Paris  in  1804,  and  imlilished  liis  tirst  allium  of  lithdgrajihs 
when  he  was  twenty-two.  He  studied  under  Charlet  and  Gros, 
and  almost  at  the  outset  of  his  career  determined  to  be  a  military 
painter.  His  lithographic  work,  however,  was  so  much  sought  after 
that  painting  was  to  a  large  extent  neglected,  but  his  water-colour 
sketches  serve  to  show  his  power  in  delineating  the  heroic,  pathetic, 
tumultuous,  and  sad  elements  which  made  up  a  soldier's  life  in  the 
days  wlien  llaflet  set  himself  the  ta,sk  of  recording  them. 

The  "Wellington  Memorial  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  has  at  length 
been  placed  in  tlie  position  intended  for  it  by  Alfred  Stevens.  It 
now  only  remains  to  complete  the  monument  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  artist  by  adding  to  the  summit  the  equestrian  figure 
I  if  the  Duke.  The  work  can  now  be  adequately  examined  and  iip- 
picciated,  a  matter  which  in  its  former  position  was  an  im]>iissiliility. 


Tin;    WLl.LINUTON    MEMOUIAI,,   ST.    TAUl-S    CATH  KUItAI.. 


\ 
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DEPAKTUEE    OF    THE    AUGONAUTS. 
{Fiiiin  the  Paiiiliii:/  bij  I'Icm  di  Cusuiio  (>).    Asci-ibed  in  tlie  Catalogue  to  FUippino  Lippi.     The  Propciii/  of  the  Karl  of  Ashbuniham.) 


EAKLY    ITALIAN    ART    AT    THE    NEW    GALLEEY.— I. 


Bv    CLAUDE    l-HIIJ.II'S. 


THK  stuilent  ol'  Italian  art  in  tlie  peviotls  of 
its  rise,  its  development,  and  its  climax  will 
certainly  look  back  to  this  exhil)ition  as  a  memor- 
able one,  though  its  attraction  lies  chiefly  in  the 
number  of  interesting  works  now  publicly  l)roitglit 
forward  for  the  first  time,  and  not  in  the  exact- 
ness of  their  classification  or  arrangement.  The 
schi'iiu'  (if  the  dii'cct.ors  includes  Italian  art  between 
the  limits  of  l:'.OU  and  1"k"iO,  with  the  omission, 
however,  of  the  all-important  branches  of  ^'enice, 
I'adua,  Verona,  Ilologna,  and  Ferrara,  which  are 
reserved  for  a  separate  exhibition  next  year.  The 
barriers  thus  voluntaiily  estalilished  have,  how- 
ever, been  broken  down  in  every  direction,  with 
the  result,  it  nmst  be  owned,  of  eni-iching  the  col- 
leetidn  witli  sume  iif  its  must  interesting  pictures, 
while,  (III  llie  iither  luiiid,  to  a  great  extent  im- 
]iairing  its  value  as  an  exjKisitidii  nf  certain  schools 
and  styles  of  Italian  art.  Thus  \'enice,  though 
officially  absent,  is  represented  by  Jacopo  dc 
Barbari,  and  two  jiortraits  ascribed  to  Aiitonelld 
da  Messina  :  its  dhshoot,  Brescia,  by  a  portrait 
ascribed  to  llnmanino;  Verona,  though  reserved 
for  next  year,  sjiines  witli  an  ex(|uisite  jianel  of 
I'isanello,  and  with  another  of  i.ilierale:  I'.ologna. 
though  in  like  manner  outside  the  scheme,  is 
represented  by  Francesco  and  (iiacomo  Francia, 
and  Jnnocenzo  da  Iniola.  jMoreover,  altliough  llie 
directors  on  the  Executive  C'onnnittei!  cannot  fairly 
be    blamed   because    tliey   liave,   with    very  few  ex- 


ception.s,  attached  to  the  woiks  lent  to  them  the 
names  provided  by  the  owners,  these  being  in  a 
very  great  number  of  instances  manifestly  erro- 
neous, the  usefulness  of  the  exhibition,  as  a  whole, 
and  its  vabu!  in  advancing  the  scientific  study  of 
Italian  art  are  thereby  greatly  diminished.  Xow, 
howcNcr,  let  nie  have  done  with  fault-tinding,  and  try 
to  give  .some  general  idea  of  the  pictorial  tre;isures 
which  constitute  the  chief  display.  A  small  collection 
of  triptychs  ami  panels  such  as  is  here  gathered 
together  cannot,  whatcvm-  its  (luality,  give  any 
adeiiuate  idea  of  the  great  nionnniental  art  of  the 
Trecento,  which  in  both  its  main  Inanches — the 
Florentine  and  the  Sienese — was  cs.scntially  an  art 
of  fresco.  The  vastness  and  dramatic  passion  of 
its  conceptions,  its  synthetic  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  its  leaning  towards  that  excessive 
scholastic  symboli.sm  whieli  was  tlie  leading  cliar- 
acteristic  of  the  age,  can  he  ade.piately  appreciated 
only  in  tiie  churches  of  Fk)rence,  I'adua,  and  A.ssi.si, 
ill  llie  Palazzo  Tublico  of  Siena,  in  the  I'anipo  Santo 
of  I'i.sa.  Nearest  to  Giotto,  and  worthy  of  him  in 
the  simple  dignity  of  its  design,  is  "  Tlie  I'resenta- 
tion  in  tlie  Temple  "  (Henry  AVillett,  Es^[.),  strongly 
recalling  in  composition  one  of  tiie  master's  Ires- 
coes  in  the  church  of  S.  Croce,  Florence.  Not 
by  (iiotto,  to  whom  it  is  asciihcd,  hut  a  lieautiful 
])roductioii  dating  from  a  jieriod  later  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  more  in  the  style  of  (.)rcagiia, 
is  the  ••  (.'oroiiatioii  of  the  Virgin"  (L".  lonide.s,  Esip). 
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Tlie  noble  but  still  half- Byzantine  art  of  Ducfio  di 
Bnoninsegna  of  Siena  is  represented  by  "  Twt)  Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Christ"  (\l.  II.  r.enson,  Esq.). 
Among  the  {Jiottes(|ue  painteis  (lioltino.  Taddeo 
and  Agnolo  (Jaddi,  Beniardu  Diiddi.  ami  cithers 
appear  in  the  catalogue;  but  in  lew,  if  any,  cases 
are  the  attributions  to  them  more  than  conjectural. 
Much  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Sienose  grouji, 
comprising  such  familiar  names  as  Simone  Marti  no. 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  Berna  da  Siena,  Bartolo  di 
Fredi,  Taddeo  di   liartolo,  and  others. 

To  Verona  Indongs,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
(int,  one  of  the  great  rarities  of  the  collection — the 
wonderfully  elaborate  miniatnre-like  "St.  Hubert" 
(Karl  of  Ashbnrnham),  wliich  is  not  only  a  Pisano 
above  su.spicion,  but  the  best-preserved  example  of 
his  art  as  a  painter  that  has  come  down  to  us.  (See 
p.  149.)  The  only  other  panel  jnctures,  among  those 
ascril.ied  to  him,  that  can  safely  be  accepted  as 
absolutely  authentic  are  the  "  Viigin  and  Child 
with  St.  Antliony  and  St.  (Jeorge,"  in  the  National 
(lallery;  the  "  Leonello  d'Este,"  in  the  Morelli  Col- 
lection at  Bergamo ;  and  the  "  Cecilia  Gonzaga," 
recently  placed  in  the  Salon  Carre  of  the  Louvre. 
I  should  he  inclined  to  add  to  this  short  list  the 
small  predella  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  No. 
170  in  the  Louvre,  where  it  is  officially  ascribed  to 
Gentile  da  Fabriano.  A  vast  numlier  of  altar-pieces, 
panels,  cassone-frouts,  decorati(ins,  and  portraits  re- 
present the  Florentine  art  of  the  Quattrocento,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  «  jku  j)res  in  attributions,  and  often 
not  even  that,  is  the  rule.  A  genuine  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi  is  the  beautiful  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  " 
(Manpu'ss  of  Lothian),  in  which  the  figure  of  Christ 
is  almost  identical  with  that  in  the  famous  "  Coro- 
nation "  at  the  Accademia  of  Florence.  Above  the 
main  group  are  two  angels  drawing  aside  crimson 
curtains,  in  wiiose  fluttering  draperies,  in  the  passion 
of  whose  movement — a.s,  perhaps,  in  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  picture — I  think  the  hand  of  the  Prate's 
pujiil,  Sandro  Botticelli,  may  bo  traced.  Attri- 
liuled,  also,  to  Fra  Filijjpo,  and  occupying  a  place 
of  honour,  is  a  large  and  very  curious  "  Virgin 
and  Ciiild  with  St.  Clare  and  St.  Agatlia"  .(Mrs. 
Austen).  A  clo.ser  e.xamination  reveals,  however, 
that  thrtugh  the  colour  en  sourdinr  has  nuich  of  his 
charm,  tiie  picture  is  not  only  not  his,  but  is  iiardly 
pure  Florentine  at  all.  The  treatment  of  many 
jiortions— the  Virgin's  type,  the  head  of  the  rose- 
iiiiwneil  angels,  the  striated  lilue  sky — .speak  of 
aiiotlicr  .school,  and  I  prefer  to  call  the  picture, 
until  furtlier  notice,  Umbro-Florentine  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  centurj-.  Tliat  most  Floren- 
tine of  Florentine  painters,  Pe.sellino,  is  well  re- 
presented—first,  by  ii  "  Flyiu"'  Angel"  (Countess 
Brownluw),    put    clown     to    Mjisaccio,    but   ascribed 


liy  nu;  to  Pe.sellino  when  tlie  jianel  ajipeared  last 
year  at  the  Old  Masters;  and  then  by  two  noble 
decorative  panels,  "The  Triumph  of  Love,  Chastity, 
and  Death,"  iind  "The  Triumph  of  Fame,  Time, 
.incl  Religion"  (Mrs.  Austen),  in  the  design  of 
whi  li  the  imaginativeness  and  virility  of  this 
painter  are  unusually  well  seen,  though  the  work- 
manship is  not  throughout  of  equal  e.xcellence. 
The  ascription  of  these  decorative  designs  to  Picro 
di  Cosimo  is  more  than  usually  inappropriate,  since 
they  iiave  not  even  the  remotest  analogy  with  his 
style.  Exquisite  as  is  the  miniature  "  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saints,"  attributed  to  Pesellino  (Captain 
Holford),  closely  as  it  is  related  both  to  him  and 
to  Fra  Filippo,  I  find  some  difficulty  in  agreeing 
with  the  ascription.  The  conception  has  a  for- 
mality, a  .sedateness,  which  is  not  his :  while  the 
modelling  of  the  heads,  the  break  of  the  draperies, 
does  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  style  of  any 
Pesellino  with  which  I  am  ac(piainted. 

Nowhere  is  it  more  evident  than  here  how  great 
a  fascination  Botticelli  exercised  over  his  pupils  and 
minor  contemporaries.  Almost  all  the  very  numer- 
ous productions  attributed  to  him  bear  the  impress 
of  his  power,  and  many  undoubtedly  issue  from  his 
hottefju,  but  hardly  one  is  throughout  from  his  own 
hand.  The  Botticelli  colour  and  execution  are  most 
clearly  recognisable  in  "The  Holy  Family  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist,"  No.  108  (Wickham  Flower,  Esq.), 
though  even  here  there  are  unequal  passages ;  while 
in  the  "  Poitrait  of  Esmeralda  Bandinelli,"  long  the 
property  of  Eossetti,  the  hands  and  the  transparent 
draperies  more  strongly  recall  the  favourite  master 
than  does  tlie  head  in  its  present  condition.  .Ab- 
solutely Botticelli's  in  the  feverish  passion,  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  design,  but  too  dull  and  opatpie  in 
colour  to  be  entirely  his  in  execution,  is  "The  Death 
of  Lu(  letia  "  (Earl  of  Ashburnham),  which  resembles, 
both  in  dimensions  and  in  general  aspect,  the  finer 
and  more  carefully  executed  "  Death  of  Virginia," 
in  the  ]\Iorelli  collection  at  Pjcrgamo.  No.  156  (G. 
Donaldson,  Esq.)  is  familiar  as  one  of  the  Nastagio 
degli  Onesti  series  formerly  in  the  Leyland  collec- 
tion. It  is  the  best  preserved  of  the  four,  and,  as 
to  its  design,  clearly  referable  to  I'coiticM'lli ;  Inil  the 
execution  is  that  of  a  journeyman  en  puiiil  liavinu 
considerable  personal  character  of  bis  own.  ^fucii 
the  .same  description  would  apjily  to  the  gayer  and 
more  animated  panel,  "The  Argonauts  in  Ccclchis," 
ascribed  to  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  saxc  that  here  it  is 
more  than  diaditful  whether  even  the  design  is  refer- 
able to  Botticelli :  the  colour  is  not  his  in  iiarniony, 
and  other  Florentini;  influences  are  more  ea.sily  dis- 
cerned. The  eompainon  iianel,  "The  Departure  of 
the  Argonauts"' (same  collection — see  p.  14."i),  is  jier- 
haps  the   linest   e.xanqile  of  early    Florentine  art  in 
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the  exhibition ;  it  was  formerly  given  to  Jlantegna  (I), 
and  is  now  ascribed  to  Filippino  Lippi,  which  is, 
of  course,  much  nearer  the  mark,  though  still  not 
accurate.  The  beautiful  enamel-like  execution,  the 
inspiriting  colour,  in  which  splendid  reds,  greens, 
and  yellows  make  bold,  brilliant  harmonies  appro- 
priate to  the  heroic  subject,  the  curious  Leonard- 
esque  types  of  the  women 
with  their  elaborately 
tressed  coiffures,  at  first  con- 
stitute a  puzzle.  A  closer 
study  has  convinced  me 
that  the  panel  is  the  work 
of  tlie  gifted  but  eccentric 
I'iero  di  Cosimo,  and  one 
of  his  best  productions.  It 
bears  tlie  date  14S7,  at 
which  time  he  would  iiave 
been  about  twenty -five 
yeais  of  age.  Tiie  peculiar 
male  and  female  types,  the 
strilcing  chord  of  colour,  the 
blue-green  seascape  with  its 
peculiar  rocks,  are  all  his, 
though  they  are  not  familiar 
to  us  in  this  early  state  of 
development.  From  the 
same  artist's  studio,  but  too 
rough  to  be  from  his  own 
hand,  is  the  curious  "  Hylas 
and  the  Nymphs"  (1!.  H. 
Benson,  Esq.).  A  "  Virgin 
and  Child  with  Angels" 
(Christchurch,  Oxford) 
worthily  represents,  not- 
witlistanding  the  fading  of 
tile  flesh-tones,  the  noble 
art  of  the  Umbro-Elorentine, 
Piero  della  Franeesca,  or 
Dei  Francesciii.  The  liaml 
of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  i.s 
only  to  be  traced  in  the 
much-restored  "  Portraits  of 
Count  Sassetti  and  his  Son" 
(It.  H.  Benson,  Esq.),  from 
the  William  Graham  collec- 
tion ;  tlie  good  "  Portrait  of 
a  Lady "  (Earl  of  Craw- 
ford), a.scribed  to  him,  being 

clearly  licit  bis,  and  ajipaivntly  of  North  Italian 
origin.  A\i  autlienlic  w<iik  of  tlie  scarce  liatl'ai-le 
de  Karlis  is  the  "  JIass  of  St.  Gregory  "  (No.  2tjri) ; 
it  is  signed  and  dated  1501.  His  typical  perform- 
ance is  the  richly  coloured  "  Madonna  with  Angels 
and  Saints,"  dated  ir)02,  in  the  Cdisini  Palace  at 
Florence;   aimtliei-    .■diar-iiiecc    attiHiiilaMr    tn   him 
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being  that,  dated  150.1,  vvhieli  is  in  a  clia]icl  uf 
Santo  Spirito,  in  the  same  city.  This  painter  sliiaild 
not  be  confounded  witli  Fili])pino's  pupil,  Iiaffaeliiio 
del  (Jarbo,  a  genuine  example  of  whose  art  is  the 
"Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  "  (lent  by  E  B.), 
while  the  "Virgin  and  Cliild  with  Angels "  (Sir 
Ik'iiianl  Samuelson),  al.so  attributed  to  liiiii,  is  tlie 
reduced  versi(jn  of  a  picture 
in  the  lierlin  Gallery. 

Two  genuine  examples 
of  Fra  Bartolonimeo,  the 
'  me  among  the  great  masters 
wlio  is  most  rarely  U>mu\ 
ill  English  collections,  are 
tlie  large  "Holy  Family" 
iind  the  miniature  "Nativity" 
(both  Ludwig  Mond,  Esij.); 
the  former  not  being  com- 
liaralile,  however,  to  the 
great  "  Vierge  au  Palmier" 
in  Lord  Cowper's  collrction 
at  I'anshanger,  but  to  br 
classed  rather  with  tlir 
"  Holy  Family "  in  Sir 
Francis  ( 'ook's  colli-ctioii  at 
Ricliniond.  Less  in  the 
style  of  the  Frate  than  of 
the  Sienese  Beccafumi,  wlm 
at  one  time  imitated  him, 
is  the  "Holy  Family  ami 
St.  .lohn"  (Duke  of  Vest- 
minster);  and  I  iiiiist  also 
contest  the  attiilmtion  to 
the  former  master  of  the 
nntiiiislied  '■  Holy  Family 
.■llld  St.  .loliii,"  wllieli,  jiower- 
ful  as  it  is  in  drawing  and 
modelling,  recalls  not  Fra 
llartolomiiieo,  but  some  able 
paiiiier  of  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  trained  in 
the  Ghirlandajo  .school.  Tlie 
eliain  of  Florentine  masters 
is  eontinued  with  .Vndrea 
del  Sarto,  to  whom  belong 
a  ■■  \irgin  and  Ciiild  and 
-biliii  the  Baptist  "  (Leopold 
de  lioth.schild,  Es(p),  and 
"St.  :Mary  JIagdalen " 
(Charles  Butler,  Es(|.) — neither  of  them  works  from 
which  the  power  of  Aiidrea  scnza  erroiv  can  be 
adequately  estimated.  The  former  painting,  lliough 
it  siiows  his  unerring  science  of  comiiosition  and 
correctness  of  draughtsnuiiisiiip,  is  more  tlian  usually 
emiity  and  uninspiring. 

\\'lieii     we     come     to     the     L;r(aip     of     .so-called 
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It;ip]i;if]s  all  sorts  of  questions  at  once  arise,  ami 
I  may  at  once  declare,  at  the  risk  of  lieing 
anatlienuilised  liy  owners,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
tlie  hand  of  the  divine  Sanzio  liinisclf  is  nowhere 
to  be  traced — wliicli  does  not  prcxrnt  ihc  ])i(lun's 
shown  xuider  his  name  from  being  of  !n-h  inti'rcst. 
The    '•('lirist    J'.earin--  the    ('rnss"    (Li.rd   Windsor) 


VIRGIN    AND    CHILD. 
(fivm  the  Painting  by  Gittinju'ti-inii.      Tin-  riiipertij  of  A.  llulhun  )hi 

is  tiie  main  section  of  the  iircdella  hi  tlie  great 
"Madonna  of  the  Nnns  of  S.  Antonio,"  now  at 
the  Suntli  Kensington  ^Museum,  otlier  portions 
being  in  the  collections  of  the  liaroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  :\lr.  AVhyte,  of  Barron  Hill,  and  Didwich 
(.'ollege.  The  general  design  is  no  doubt  attributable 
in  each  ca.se  to  IJapliael,  but  tlie  execution  is  too 
liard  and  enii)ty  to  be  his,  and  even  thus  esirly  in 
his  career  (l.')0"i)  we  nni.st  assume  that  he  was 
assisted  by  sonic  riiibrian  painter,  a  i>upil,  like 
liiin.self,  of  I'enigino.  "W-iy  I'laphaclesque  in  con- 
ception and  design  is  Lord  Xorllil^rook's  well-known 
"  Virgin  and  (Jhild,"  and  very  closely  related  to 
two  ]iaintingH  dating  from  about  iri04 — the  famous 
"Madonna  (k-l  Cran    1  (nca "   of  llie    I'itti,  and    tlie 


less  well-preserved  "Madonna,  di  Casa  Tempi"'  of 
tlie  Alte  I'inakothek,  Munieh.  At  llie  root  of  the 
picture  is,  no  doubt,  a  Itajiliael  drawing,  and  it 
may  even  ha\'e  ln'i'ii  comnienced  by  the  youthful 
master,  but  in  llie  main  llie  execution  cannot 
be  his.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  agree  with 
those  connoisseurs  who,  assigning  it  to  Tiinoteo 
^'iti,  a.ssuiiie  that  it  was  the  outcome 
of  an  inlhieiiee  (jf  ilapbael  on  Ids 
senior,  exercised  when  in  l."04  lie 
temporarily  returned  to  Urbino.  The 
"  Portraits  of  Ferry  Carondelet  and 
His  Secretaries "  (Duke  of  Grafton), 
which  has  long  pa.s.sed  under  the 
name  of  the  Urbinate,  is,  even  in  its 
present  injured  condition,  a  work  of 
suqiassing  interest  and  beauty;  but 
no  connoisseur  will  after  this  its  re- 
appearance ill  public  venture  an}' 
longer  to  class  it  as  a  liaphael.  It 
is  evidently  one  of  the  series  of 
masterly  portraits  painted  by  Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piombo  in  that  intermediate 
Paphaelesque  phase  in  which  he 
managed  to  combine  the  beauties  of 
his  master  Oiorgione  with  those  of 
Sanzio.  Even  apart  from  the  treat- 
ment of  tlie  figures,  the  A^enetian  and 
specitically  tiiorgiouesque  landscape 
would  be  convincing.  The  "  Caron- 
delet "  belongs  to  the  same  series  as 
the  so-called  "Fornarina"  of  the 
Tribiiiia  ;  the  "  ^'iolill-Player,"  until 
leeently  ill  the  Sciari'a  Palace  at 
Pome;  the  "  Dorotliea,"  whicli  from 
Pleiiheiin  has  i5as.sed  to  I'leilin  :  and, 
perhap.s,  the  so-called  "  Portrait  of 
Paphael"  in  the  Czartoryski  Palace 
at  Cracow. 

Xo  division  of  Ilalian  art  is,  on 
tlie  whole,  so  well  represented  as  tlu' 
IMilanese  seliool  in  both  its  main  ramifications.  The 
indigenous  school — that  of  which  the  cajmsciwla  is 
Mnceiizo  Foppa,  of  Brescia — is  represented  by  a 
splendid  ])rotile  "  Portrait  of  a  ^lan  "  (Alfred  Mor- 
rison, Esq.),  attributed,  not  without  good  cause,  to 
that  master  himself ;  by  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  witli 
Angels"  of  Bernardino  Buttinone  (Colonel  Jekyll); 
and,  last  and  best,  by  the  profoundly  earnest  "St. 
Augustine  wiili  a  Doikm-"  of  Ambrogio  Borgognonc 
(H.  11.  C.iblis,  Esi|.) — a  jianel  wliicli  must  have  formed 
one  wing  of  an  important  altar-ij)iece,  of  which  tlie 
corresponding  wing  is  the  "St.  Peter  Abntyr  witli 
a  Donatrix,"  Xo.  So  in  the  T.omie.  (Sii>  p.  M7.) 
Some  of  the  Milanese  artists  here  repieseiiteil 
issued  originally  iiom  the  elder  set 1  of  l-"oppa,  but 
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came  ultimately  within  the  iiiHueuee  of  Leniianln 
da  Vinci  when  he  established  himself  at  Milan. 
Among  these  must  he  counted  the  interesting 
poitiait- painter  Ambrogio  de  I'redis,  resuscitated 
by  Giovanni  Morclli,  ami  to  whuni  we  may  con- 
Hdently  ascribe  the  s(i-(  ailed  "  Heatrice  d'Este " 
in    the    Ambrosiaiia,     lung    considered    one    of    the 


allraiiiiin.  Though  nut  a  Luini  f)f  (piile  tlie  first 
rank,  "The  Nativity"  (lent  by  E.  I'..)  is  full  of 
charm,  and  in  dimensions  one  uf  the  must  impor- 
tant of  his  productions  to  be  fdund  in  Ivigland. 
Of  an  ex(iuisite  naivete  is  the  ]ii-edella  (.same  con- 
Iribul(ii)  called  "The  Ilistury  uf  Three  Martyrs 
ill    Three    I'ictures ; "    and    very  characteristic,    too, 


VISICI 
(/■■«.;/!  Ill,:  Painliivj  b/i    yillm-   I', 


ST.    iiuui-an. 

Til,:   l;„iinh/  ul  the  Kttii  «J  AsliOiinihiiiii.) 


few  authentic  originals  of  Leonardn  him.self.  No- 
thing finer  from  the  brush  of  the  lesser  master 
exists  than  the  "  Portrait  uf  a  "\'iiiing  ^lan."  daled 
14!)4  (W.  Fuller-I\Iaitland,  E.s(|.)— a  curious  type, 
with  wide-iipi'H  eyes,  olirnsliv  complexion,  and 
tawny  wig.  To  I'ernardino  C'onti,  another  artist 
belonging  to  this  intermediate  group,  nmst  certainly 
be  given  the  hue  and  unusually  well-prcsei'Ved 
"Portrait  of  a  Lady"  (Alfred  Morri.son,  E.s(|.) 
a.scribed  to  Pieltralliu.  It  i.s,  indeed,  Conti's  finest 
extant  performance  of  the  kind.  Although  it  is 
the  fashion  to  class  Luini  absolutely  and  entii'cly 
among  Leonardo's  followers,  he  i.ssued  originally 
from  the  Eop])a-P>orgognone  school,  and  only  when 
he  matured,  came  wilhin  the  circle  uf   I nardesipie 


are  the  jianels  "  St.  ( 'atheriiii' "  and  "St.  Stephen" 
(•L  Lusicin,  I'",si[.).  I  m-ed  mil  .seriously  discu.ss, 
iin  the  i|Uestion  of  coriectne.ss  of  attribution,  anj- 
uf  the  paintings  put  forward  here  as  by  Leonardo 
da  N'inci  himself — not  even  the  interesting  camaieu 
"Study  of  a  Head"  (Captain  Holford).  There  is 
h.irdly  anything,  moreover,  in  the  exhibition  that 
can  with  any  probability  be  attributed  to  Andrea 
Solario.  The  "Virgin  and  Child"  (Pev.  W.  H. 
Wayne)  is  of  his  scIumi!,  but  not  good  enough  to 
be  from  his  own  hand:  while  the  "St.  Jlary  ilag- 
dalen  "  (Wickham  I'luwei-,  Esq.)  is,  to  my  thinking, 
by  a  Flemish  imitatm-  of  Ciampetrinu  ((;io\anni 
Pietro  Picci). 

(.To  he  wntimtld,) 
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THE    FOULIS    ACADEMY    AND    JAMES    TASSIE. 


(f/-. 


ROBERT    FOULIS. 
tlir  ilalaUion  hji  Jame 


I!y    J.    M. 

IX  llie  midiUe  of  the  last  century,  Ilobert  Foulis, 
till-  well-known  printer,  conceived  the  patriotic 
idea  of  establishing  in  Scotland  an  academy  for 
instruction  in  the  Fine  Arts.  A  bar!)er  in  his 
early  days,  Foulis  had  been  befriended  by  Professor 
Francis  Hutcheson.  wIki,  obst-rving  the  young  man's 

eager  desire 
for  learning 
and  self-im- 
provement, 
directed  his 
education, 
and  advised 
him  to  be- 
come a  book- 
seller and 
publisher.  He 
began  busi- 
ness in  1741, 
in  partner- 
ship with  his 
brother  An- 
di'ew.  For  a 
time,  Eolieit 
Ure  printed  his  pid)lieutions,  but  soon  he  established 
a  press  of  his  own.  In  1743  he  was  appointed 
printer  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  the 
same  year  issued  his  Demetrius  Fhnlerus  dc  Eloeu- 
tiinie,  the  first  Greek  book  printed  in  that  city, 
which  was  followed  by  the  beautiful  editions  which 
have  made  his  name  famous  among  bibliophiles, 
including  the  "immaculate"  octavo  iToj'rtcc  of  1744, 
the  folio  Callimnelnni  of  1755,  the  octavo  Anaereon 
of  1757,  and  Virc/il  of  1758,  and,  above  all,  the 
four-volume  folio  Hower  of  1757-5S,  the  crowning; 
triumph  of  the  firm. 

In  company  witii  his  brollier,  Foulis  made 
frequent  expeditions  to  the  Continent  to  collect 
manu.scripts  and  fine  editions  of  the  classics ;  and, 
so  early  as  his  first  vi.sit  to  Paris  in  1738,  he  ha<l 
been  impressed  by  observing  tiie  "  influence  of 
invention  in  drawing  and  modelling  on  many 
manufactures."  (iradually  the  scheme  t>f  his 
academy  took  shape,  till  in  1753,  aided  by  three 
(Hasgow  merchants,  and  having  sent  home  "a 
])ainter,  an  engr.aver,  and  a  copper-plate  printer" 
from  abroad,  he  began  his  classes  in  a  set  of  rooms 
provideil  l>y  the  university.  Works  of  art  that 
he  had  brought  from  tlie  Continent  furnished 
ample  means  of  study,  and  paintings  like  Kubens' 
"Daniel  in  tlie  Lion.s'  I)en "  at  Hamilton  Palace, 
and  ( llieeraedl's  "  ('(inference  of  Kngli.sji  and  Spanish 


GRAY. 

Plenipotentiaries  in  1G04,"  formerly  in  the  same 
collection,  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
were  copied  by  permission  of  their  owners.  Views  of 
Glasgow  and  its  environs  were  drawn  :iiid  engravecl 
in  the  school;  works  of  sculpture  were  modelled, 
and  casts  were  taken  from  moulds  of  foreign  work- 
manship. We  have  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the 
academy  in  full  operation  in  an  etching  by  David 
Allan,  which  .shows  a  spacious  interior  with  a  row 
of  engravers  at  work  beneath  the  shaded  light  of 
the  lofty  windows,  the  scholars  drawing  from  casts 
of  the  antique,  and,  in  the  foreground,  Foulis 
him.self  standing  criticising  an  ample  canvas  wiiich 
is  displayed  on  an  easel. 

The  difficulties  that  lieset  the  academy  were 
many.  Competent  teachers  were  hard  to  fiml, 
there  was  little  public  patronage  for  native  talent, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  examples  and  of  sending 
promising    students    aliroad    to    study    was    great. 


ROBERT    ADAM,    ARCHITECT. 

(Fmn  the  JMalli-n  h<i  Jaim-K  Tags!,-.) 

J'.ut  lonking  at  Ta.^sie's  medallion  nf  i;<iliert  Fduiis, 
with  its  strong,  round,  comi>act  head,  and  its 
countenance  of  bull-ddg  tenacity  and  resolution, 
we    can    well     believe    lluit    lie    was    unt     a    man    ti> 
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be  easily  do 
twenty  yeai> 
retired,  sold 
weeks  latei', 


lilted   liy   ilitllcuUifs.      Vnv    mnvo    tliau      Aiidicw  ( k'ddes,  in  wliicli   tlio  sitters  are  jinrtrnyed 

lie   maintained    tlie   seliiml,   and   llien      in    a    tainiliar    inteiior,    amid    tliuir    e\-erydav    siir- 

oft'  bis  art  collection,  and  died  a   lew      nmudings,  and  tbe  eliaiiii  of  ffcnre  is  united  to  tbe 

22nd  of  Jnne,   177G,  a   ruined  man.  interest  of   portraiture.      As   a    teacber,  too,   Allan 

certainly  exercised  a  marked  inllnenee  fur  timid 
upon  tbe  course  of  art  in  Scotland  duriiii;-  tbe  ten 
years  tbat  be  was  bead  master  (if  ihe  Trustees' 
Academy,  Edinburgb,  wliieb,  in  17<iii,  bad  nnder- 
laken,  witb  adequate  aid  from  ( en  eminent,  llie 
iliity  of  art-training  in  Scotland  lliat  bad  ]iivvionsly 
been  attempted  liy  the  jirivate  enteri)rise  of  Kobert 
i'"tiulis,  and  has  ever  since  furnished  instruction 
to  tbe  most  distinguished  artists  nf  the  eciuntry. 

James  Tassie  was  a  native  nf  rnllneksbaws,  a 
sulnirli  of  Glasgow,  tbe  year  of  liis  birth  being 
I  7."'"i.  While  working  as  a  stonemn.sou  be  visited 
(Jlasgdw  (111  a  holiday,  and  saw  tlie  Foulis  art  enl- 
leetions,  jiioliatily  at  one  iif  the  exhibitions  lield 
yearly  on  the  king's  birthday,  when,  as  depictiHl 
in  an  eteliing  liy  Allan,  the  pictures  were  displayed 
in  t\\f  ii]ien  air,  bung  round  tbi'  inner  court  nf 
the  riii\-ersit;\-.  The  sight  decided  liiiii  to  lieeume 
an  artist,  and  be  was  admitted  as  a  student  of  llie 
Fiiulis    Academy.      Having    completed    bis    stucbes, 


.lA.MKS    TASSIK. 
(Fniiii  Ih:  Mninllion  by  William  Tassie.) 

Tbe  time  was  nut  yet  ripe  f<ir  such  a  scheme 
as  the  guild  ]iiinler  bad  deviseil,  and  Ihe  iiiimediate 
results  111'  his  school  were  inadeiiiiale  and  dis- 
appointing. Few  of  tbe  students  trained  witliin 
its  walls  lieeame  distinguished;  the  names  ut 
William  Cochrane  and  Aiehiliald  M'Laueblane,  the 
painters,  of  linbert  I'aiil,  A\'iniam  liuclianaii,  and 
James  I\Filebell,  th(>  engra\eis,  are  far  from  famuns. 
There  were,  bnwexcr,  two  pupils  of  the  Fnulis 
Academy  w I lo  de.scrve  to  lie  reiuemliered  as  artists 
of  note  and  individuality — a  iiainter  and  a  iiniilellei. 
David  .Mian  and  .lames  'I'assie. 

.\llaii,  after  leaving  (ilasgnw,  became  a  dis- 
Linguislied  stiuleiit  and  nieiiilier  uf  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke,  bmne,  where,  in  177-'l.  be  carried  nil 
the  gold  medal  lur  the  liesi  painting  uf  an  histmical 
subject,  (III  his  letuin  In  Sculland,  be  e.xeciiti  <1 
illustraliiins  t.i  the  "  tientle  Slieplieid"  of  Allan 
Ivam.say,  and  tn  tlie  songs  of  leilieit  I'liirns,  which 
entitle  him  to  he  regarded  as  the  lather  uf  iiiaiv 
in  Scotland,  and  the  precursnr  of  1  lav  id  W'ilkie.  he  ci 
His  ealiinet-si/ed  full-lengths  and  fulMenglli  ginujis  sculptor  and  iiindellei-:  and  iiei 
led    the    wav    to    tbe    works    of  a   similar   kind   \i\      as    to   attract    tlie    attention    i 
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\vlii>  had  lii'i'u  aiiuisiiiL,'  liimsolf  l)y  castint^'  goius, 
and  imitaliug  the  precious  stones  in  pastes.  He 
beciinic  this  gentleman's  assistant  in  liis  laboratory, 
and  the  result  of  the  experiments  that  ensued 
was  tiie  discovery  of  tliat  vitreous  enamel,  "  which 
emits  fire  when  struck  with  steel,  takes  a  fine 
polisli,  and  shows  every  stroke  and  toucli  of  the 
artist  in  higlier  perfection  than  any  other  sub- 
stance;" afterwards  used,  variously  coloured,  for 
his  reproductions  of  gems,  and,  coIoiuimI  uniformly 
white,  as  the  permanent  form  of  bis  niiMlalliou 
portraits,  modelled  in  wax. 

By  Dr.  Quin's  advice  Tassie  renrnvcd  to  l-niiilnn. 
in  17GG,  to  .seek  a  larger  field  for  his  artistic  labours. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  received  a  bounty  of  ten 
guineas  from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  xVrts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  for  "  Speci- 
mens of  Profiles  in  Pastes;"  but  he  was  diffident, 
and  little  fitted  for  forcing  his  way  into  public 
notice,  and  he  had  a  hard  struggle  before  the  ex- 
L'ellencc  of  liis  productions  came  to  be  known. 
So  early  as  17(39  we  find  him  supplying  moulds  to 
Wedgwood  and  Bentley,  and,  indeed,  the  majority 
of  the  cameos  and  intaglios  included  in  the  1773 
catalogue  of  that  firm  were  furnislied  by  Tassie. 
Gradually  the  high  equality  of  his  reproductions 
was  recogni.sed,  the  finest  collections  were  opened 
to  him,  and  the  London  jewellers  began  to  intro- 
duce his  gems  as  settings  for  seals,  rings,  and 
other  trinkets.  He  pulilislied  the  first  catalogue 
of  ids  w"orks  in  1775,  a  slim  octavo,  including  olO 
items.  Eight  years  later  he  supplied  a  complete 
series  of  his  reproductions  to  the  Empress  Catherine 
of  Hu.ssia,  arranged  and  catalogued  liy  Rudolph  Eric 
Ilaspe,  a  learned  German  archaeologist  and  geologist, 
who  seized  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  his 
labours  to  pul)lish,  in  1786,  an  "Account  of  the 
Present  State  and  Arrangement  of  Mr.  James 
Ta.ssie's  Collection  of  Pastes  and  Impressions  frnm 
Ancient  and  Jlodern  Gems,"  a  collection  then 
numbering  over  12,000  exam]iles,  and  increased  to 
15,800  items  by  1791,  when  llaspe  issued  his  great 
final  ratah>rjtic  raisonne  of  Ta.ssie's  works  in  two 
large  nuart(j  volumes  of  800  pages. 

It  is,  however,  not  his  carefid  and  acmrate 
reproductions  from  llie  antii[uc,  but  his  original 
portrait  medallions,  modelled  in  wax,  in  most  cases 
directly  from  tlie  life,  and  afterwards  t'ast  in  his  hard, 
wliite,  vitreous  enamel,  that  entitle  Ta.s.sie  to  rank  as 
a  capable  original  artist,  a.s  a  worthy  succcs.sor  of  the 
gem-engiavers  of  (Jrecce,  of  llie  medallistsof  fifleentli- 
imd  sixteenlli-century  Italy,  of  men  lik(;  Dnjiri'  and 
I )rtvidd' Angers  in  France,  like  Tliomas  and  Al)raham 
Simon  and   I.saac  (iro.s.set  among  our.sclves. 

He  must  liave  practi.sed  portrait  mockdiing 
before   he   left  Scotland ;    for,  as  we    have    seen,  it 


was  works  of  this  class  tiiat  gained  a.  premium 
just  after  his  arrival  in  Lonilon.  In  bis  t^arly 
productions,  however,  Uic  beads  and  busts  only 
were  in  white  enamel,  and  these  were  fixed,  like 
cameos,  upon  oval  sheets  of  ground  gla.ss,  colmired 
by  tinted  glass  placed  beneath.  But  Ijy  177-4,  Ta.ssie 
had  succeeded  "  by  labour  and  perseverance,"  and 
evidently  after  repeated  eftbrts  and  experiments,  in 
casting  tiie  whole  medallion,  botii  the  head  and 
bust  and  also  its  background,  in  one  piece  of  hard 
white  enamel:  and  the  w(irks  of  tiiis  kind  are  his 
linest  production.s. 

His  medallions  are  exeeuteil  with  great  skill, 
precision,  and  thoroughness  of  modelling,  and,  as 
works  of  art  alone,  they  are  well  worthy  of  the 
study  of  the  artist  and  connoisseur ;  while  their 
historical  ^'alue,  as  an  addition  to  our  national 
portraiture,  is  equally  great,  for  they  present  au- 
thentic portraits  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
distinguished  personages  of  tlie  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Considering  that  Tassie  spent 
practically  the  whole  of  his  working  life  in  London, 
it  is  curious  how  many  of  his  medallions  have 
Scotsmen  for  their  subjects.  Among  philosophers 
we  have  renderings  of  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith 
— his  only  authentic  likeness,  Jo.seph  Black,  and 
Dngald  Stewart ;  among  physicians  and  surgeons, 
James  Gregory,  William  Cullen,  and  William  Cruik- 
slumk  ;  among  the  clergy,  William  Robertson,  Jolni 
Jlr.skine,  and  Hugh  Blair;  among  generals  and 
admirals.  Lord  Heathfield,  Lord  Duncan,  and  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell ;  among  connoisseurs  and  anti- 
quaries, Sir  William  Hannlton,  David,  Earl  of 
Buclian,  and  Jolm  I'inkerton ;  among  poets,  James 
Beattie  and  John  Home;  among  members  of  the 
l)ench  and  bar,  Lord  Presidents  Sir  Tliomas  Miller 
antl  Robert  Blair,  Lord  Abercromby  and  "  Hairy  " 
Er.sk i lie ;  wliile  among  artists,  Itoliert  and  John 
Adam  and  James  Byres  represent  the  architects, 
and  John    Paxton  and  David  Allan  the  painters. 

The  examples  l)y  which  James  Ta.ssie's  work 
as  a,  portrait  modeller  is  here  represented  are  the 
siiialbi-  and  liner  of  his  two  medallions  of  liobcit 
Foulis;  one  of  his  three  varying  portraits  of 
Itobfit  .Ailam,  the  celebrated  arcliitect:  and  .bilin 
Pobison,  I'rofessor  of  Natural  Pliiloso]iby  in  tlir 
University  of  Edinburgh,  probably,  in  artistic 
quality,  tlie  finest  of  all  the  medalbons  of  the 
artist.  The  portrait  of  James  Tassie  biiusidf,  wliicii 
is  also  reproduced,  is  an  exaiiqile  of  the  wml';  of 
William,  his  nephew,  who  surceedcMl  to  bis  liusiness 
after  liis  deatli,  on  Isl  June,  I79!l,  and  modelled 
portraits  in  wax  in  the  manner  of  Ins  uncle,  Imt 
with  distinctly  less  of  artistic  skill.  He  bci|ucathed 
a  large  colli'clion  of  liis  own  .ind  liis  unc  Ic's  works 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 


(Fruiii  the  Paiiitiivj  by  Josef  Israels.) 


PKIVATE    PICTURE    COLLECTIONS    IN    GLASGOW   AND    WEST    OF 

SCOTLAND. 

I.— MR.    JAMES    REID'S    COLLECTION. 

liY    ROBERT     WALKER. 

IT    is    within    comparatively    recent    times    tluit      tliiuL;',    unwoithy   nf    the    attcnlimi    nf    tlic    serioiis- 
CHasgow  has  earned   for  itself  a  reputation  as      niindeil.      I!ut    ine\italil\-,    in    llir    ciiiu-se    of   years, 
an  art-centre.     During  many  an   arduous  year  the      increased  wealth  hrouglit  in  ils  tiain  increased  cul- 


ture and  refinement,  and  men's  thnughts  widened 
with  llie  process  of  the  sun.s.  The  celehrated 
Fuidis  lirothers  started  the  Glasgow  Academy  of 
Fine  Art  in  1753 — fifteen  years  hefore  tlie  foun- 
dation (if  the  I^oyal  Academy.  The  (Jla.sgow  Aca- 
ew   languishing  years 


mere  struggle  for  existence  gave   full   employment 

to  the   energies  of   its  citizens.      The    insignificant 

churcli  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  ]\Iolendinar 

became  by  slow  degrees   one  of  the  world's   most 

notc<l  emjioriums  of  commerce  and  industry.     The 

development    and    fluctuations   of    trade,   and    the      demy   had,   however,   imly  a 

pressing  necessities   of    the    passing  liour,  occupied      of  life.* 

the    attention    u\'   the    jiciiple,    and    Ihcy   had   little 

leisure  left  in  wliiili   In  lliink'  nf  :irt  and  the  graces 

of  lifr.      lirniliraiiih.  was  an  unl<iiii\vn  name  to  Bailie 

Xiciil  .[ar\ii'   ami   to  a   lung  line  of  his  successors; 

ani'  fur  till' great  mass  of  the  pupulat  inn  the  inqmr- 

t:iti(iii   (jf  tobacco  and  sugar  and   thr  drcprniuL;-  df 

the  Clyde  had  charms  tliat  far  outweighed,  in   tlif 

direction  of  solid  comfortable  res\ilts,  any  .satisfaction 

that   could    he   extracted    from    the  sight  of   ])aint 

upon  canvas.     Moreover,  the  ddiir  Presbyterianism 


After  Fonlis's  death,  a  love  of  art  never  died  out 
of  (ila.sgow.  Tlie  timi>s  grew  more  jn'opitious  to 
an  extended  appreciation  of  llie  l)uautiful  as  di.s- 
tingui.shed  from  tlie  nieii-ly  useful.  Art  follows 
niiiiicy  :  it.  is  only  ,i  wcaltliy  community  tliat  can 
alloid  to  tal<c  an  interest  in  a;stlietic.s.  As  Glas- 
gow's prosjicrity  lnM-.-inie  liniily  establislied,  and 
men  liad  li'isuie  to  look  aliout,  tlieiii,  a  wider  and 
better-instructed  interest  in  art  began  to  l>e  taken 
ly  the  cidtivated  cla.sses  of  tlie  community.     Early 


that  kept  for  long  its  chosen  home  in  tiie  west  in  this  century  societies  were  formed  for  the  en- 
of  Seotland  looked  upon  the  painter's  art  nnicii  as  couragement  of  art  and  artists,  and  by  the  aiil  of 
it    did     upon    "  play-acting  " — as    altogether    a    \ain  ♦  See  llr.  Gmy's  artiHo  in  lliis  I'art.— Ed. 
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Dilettante  societies  and  a  West  of  Scotland  Academy 
the  good  cause  was  promoted  in  a  more  nr  less 
efficient  manner.  So  far  as  the  general  puhlic  and 
modern  art  are  concerned,  the  work  of   education 


I'ASTcjUALT:   -SilUVENH!    d'itai.ik. 
(/•V<i»i  IIk  PuiiiUiiij  bij  Cunt) 

for  the  last  thirty-three  years  has  been  carried  on 
liy  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  its 
annual  exhiliitions  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
in  educating  the  community.  IJut  nnuh  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done.  In  (ilasgow  we  have  a  body 
of  connoisseui-s  and  collectors  who,  in  knowledcre 
of  jiictuies  and  refinement  of  taste,  will  hold  their 
own  against  nmiiliiirs  anywhere,  but  their  nuud)eis 
are  C(»mi)aratively  limited.  Our  professiunal  painters 
are  .showing  themselves  keenly  alive  to  the  move- 
ment and  spirit  of  tlie  tinu-,  and  is  their  ]iraise 
not  in  the  mouths  of  the  critics  of  Europe  >  There 
is  an  ever-growing  interest  in  art-matteis  among 
tlie  uiidiUe  cla.s.se.s.     l?ut  "the  manv  "    remain    uu- 


all'ected  :  their  deepest  joy  is  still  in  brass  bands 
and  fireworks.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  in  all  large 
cities.  "The  masses"  elevated  and  purified  by  a 
burning  love  of  art  exist  only  in  "the  devout  im- 
aginings" of  the  .speakers 
at  young  men's  debating 
.societies. 

Nearly  all  liie  impor- 
tant private  collections 
in  Glasgow  have  been 
formed  during  the  last 
twenty  -  five  years.  We 
have  in  the  municipal 
art  gallery  several  mag- 
nificent examples  of 
early  masters — too  much 
neglected  liy  the 
people;  but  our  pri\ate 
collectors,  with  nue  or 
two  exeeption.s,  have  not 
of  late  years  bought  old 
masters.  The  modern 
Dutchmen,  Corot  and 
the  other  French  Ro- 
manticists, last -century 
English  artists,  some 
modern  Scotsmen,  Tur- 
ner, Constable,  and  a  few- 
other  modern  English 
landscapists  and  figure 
painters,  have  engaged 
most  of  their  attention. 
The  influence  of  aca- 
demies and  of  merely 
academical  names  is  felt 
ni:it  at  all  in  (Jlasgow. 
As  our  professional 
artists  are  sometimes 
said  to  form  a  school  of 
their  own,  so  may  our 
collectors  be  said  to  stand 
cpiite  apart  in  their  likes 
and  dislikes  from  the  average  collectors  in  English 
provincial  centres.  Personal  influence,  exerted  at 
a  time  when  art-taste  took  a  sudden  development 
within  our  borders,  determined  the  future  character 
of  Gla.sgow  ])ictnre  collections.  Tiiis  influence 
.spread  from  two  or  three  men  of  singular  insight 
and  true  artistic  .sympathies,  partly  natural,  jiartly 
cultivated.  The  names  of  some  of  these  will  appeal- 
in  the  artii-li's  of  this  series.  Just  miw  1  shall 
mention  only  nne,  .Mr.  dohn  M'Ga\in,  wlm  dieil 
about  twehe  years  ago.  He  gave  a  distinct  bias 
to  taste  in  (ila.'sgow,  of  which  we  feel  the  eirects 
even  yet.  Mr.  M-(;a\in  himself  was  strongly  in- 
Ihieneed     bv    the    late    (leoi-oe    Paul     Chalmers — a 
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genius  lost  too  soon 
to  Scotland  —  whose 
heart  was  witli  Eem- 
brandt  and  Corot  and 
the  modern  Dutcli- 
nien.  The  loan  pic- 
tures shiiwn  at  tlie 
Glasgow  Institute 
exhibitions,  and  tlie 
efforts  of  one  or  two 
enlightened  dealers 
quick  to  appreciat(! 
the  tendency  of  the 
times,  have  contri- 
buted to  keep  the 
current  nl'  npinimi 
flowing  in  a  very 
satisfactory  direction. 
In  this  seiies  of 
notices  we  begin  with 
the  collection  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  James  Ileid, 
President  of  the  Glas- 
gow Institute  of  the 
Fine  Arts.     Mr.  Keid, 

who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Locomotive 
Works  near  Glasgow,  one  of  the  largest  engineer- 
ing works  in  the  world,  is  well  known  in  tlie 
west  of  Scotland  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
fine   arts.     This  collector   possesses  Corot's   famous 


IKJWN\V.\UD    li.WS. 
{From  the  Paintlnfj  by  John  Linncll.) 

picture,  "  Pastorale — Souvenir 
first  exhibited  in  the  Sali 
generally  regarded  as  one  nl' 
teristic  canvases.  Hero  we  h 
and    has    the   world    much    lie 


d'ltalie,"    which    was 

in     I  if     I'ST-,     and    is 

( 'iii'iit's  must  charac- 

;i\e  Corot  at  his  liest, 

iter  to  give  us,  as  a 

landscape  -  painter, 

tiian    Corot   at    his 

best  ?     His  distinc- 

liiin    is   always   >ui- 

deniaMe  :  liis  grace 

and       tenderness 

nc\er       degi'nerate 

iiiln  sentimentality. 

He     idealises,    of 

course;       but      his 

idealism     is     Jiascd 

on  a  close   oli.sci\a- 

tion  of  nature,  and 

ufucialiy  of  nature 


her      gentlest, 
st    suggestive 
Tlie  "  Son- 


(,From  the  J'aiiiliiiy  by  ralrick  Xamiiyth.) 


moo 

M'liir"  is  a  [locm, 
full  of  romance  and 
the  Joy  of  life,  and 
yet  strongly  imliued 
with  the  clas.sic 
spirit  tliat  kept  its 
liold  on  Corot  — 
liomanticist  as  lie 
was — to  the  end  of 


loG 
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Ills  (lays.  Tlie  trees  and  the  foregiouiul  aiu  paiiiti'd  tlie  less  luciative  braucli  of  ait  mi  wliieli  lie  had 
with  consiiiiiiiiate  skill.  Mr.  Keid  also  owns  a  small  set  his  aft'ectioii.s — iiaiuely,  land.seape-paiiitiiig.  His 
Corot — "  Le  Lac"^ — a  delightful  little  canvas,  charni- 
iiig  in  its  expression  of  calni  poetic  feeling. 

•Tosef  Israels  works  in  the  spirit  of  the  gix'at 
Dutch  painters  of  the  seventeenth  ccntuiy.  witli 
a  difl'ercnce  due  to  tlic  intlncnccs  of  the  present 
day.  "The  Frugal  Mral "  (]>.  !''■'>),  once  the  pro- 
]ierty  of  the  late   ^Ir.  .Inlm    M-(:a\in,  is  a   striking 


touch  is  powerful,  his  colour  rich,  and  his  rolling 
clouds  often  impressive :  hut  there  is  mannerism 
in  his  style,  and  we  arc  ajit  to  weary  of  his  rc]icti- 
tions.  ilr.  Itciil's  "Downward  Hays"  is  a  splendid 
example  of  dolm  LinncU's  mastery  o\er  cloud  ef- 
fects. We  have  in  it  a  wide  t'xpanse  of  ru.sset 
Surrey  heath,  hut   tlie  striking  features  of  the  pic- 


1  ■,     I  I  mi;   of   rE.vcE. 

(/,■■  ralutiwi  bii  Maican  Sluju;  ll.A.) 


example  of  Israels'  truth,  skill  in  arrangement, 
and  natural,  unforced  feeling.  The  scene  is  put 
before  us  with  no  insistence  on  repulsive  details 
of  squalid  po\erty.  Israels  dwells  freipiently  on  the 
pathetic  side  of  human  experience ;  he  paints  what 
he  sees,  and,  as  life  is  hard  for  the  most  of  us, 
he  feels  himself  constrained  to  depict  its  hardships 
with  .sympathy  and  reverence.  Yet  in  even  his 
most  sombre  pictures  there  is  generally  .some  touch 
iif  sunshine,  some  suggestion  of  eonij)en.sation  and 
solace.  The  colour-tone  of  "  The  Frugal  IMeal "  is 
most  harmonious,  and  the  shadows  ari'  full  of 
revelations  and  suggestion.s. 

Known  to  the  jn-esent  generation  chicliy  as  a 
landsca})ist,  John  I.innell  acciuired  his  early  icputa- 
lion  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  he  kept  on  painting 
l>ortmits  for  years,  simply  to  make  money  in  order 
that   he   nn'ght   be  at  liberty  to  devote  himself   to 


tnre  ai-e  the  contrasts  in  cloud-forms  and  colours 
and  the  splendid  atmospheric  efl'ect  of  tlic  "  ilown- 
ward  rays"  breaking  through  the  gloom  of  tlie 
stoini-clouds,  Itrightening  up  the  foreground  of  liic 
heath,  and  touching  part  of  the  distance  with 
patches  of  golden  light.  Jlr.  lieid  has  two  small 
Linnclls — "Abraham  and  the  Three  Angels"  and 
the  "Oak  of  Mainrc." 

The  well-known  ]iicture  of  "  The  Farmer's 
Danghtei  " — a  girl  feeding  pigeons — by  Mr.  ^\'.  (,». 
Orohardson,  a  delightfully  sweet,  cool,  and  graceful 
Work,  has  also  found  its  way  into  this  collection,  and 
ill'.  Marcus  Stone  is  represented  liy  "  In  Time  of 
I'l'ace,"  painted  in  ISTo.  There  is  more  force  in 
it  than  in  many  of  the  sweetly-iJietty  garden  love- 
scenes  he  has  given  us  of  late  year.s.  The  scheme  of 
colour,  in  its  gi'eys,  yellows,  and  light  browns,  akin 
to  that  we  associate  with   Mr.  (Jichardson,  is  \ciy 
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liiirnionioua  The  collection  also  incliules  two  ex- 
amples of  Charles  Jactjiie,  one  of  whieli  is  repio- 
chiced  on  the  opposite  page.  Tlie  subject  is  one 
wliicli  Jac(iue  has  made  familiar  to  us — a  French 
peasant  ami  liis  sherp.  Within  his  dwii  limits 
Jacque  always  paints  tliesc  trutiil'ully,  ami  witii 
great  skill  in  arrangi'mrnt. 

Patricia  Xasmyth — an  imjiortant  name  in  tlie  liis- 
tory  of  Scottisli  art — has  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious 
somewliat  suffered  in  leputation  because  too  partial 


of   liis   wiirk',    tlic    largest   of   which    is   "  Carisbrook 
Castle." 

Turner's  "Modern  It;dy  "  was  at  one  time  in 
the  Xovar  collection,  and  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Kcid  at  the  I'rice  sale  about  two  years  ago.  The 
piituve  was  painted  in  1838,  and  was  therefore 
])r(Hluced  during  "the  period  of  Turner's  central 
power, "  which,  according  to  Mr.  lluskin,  "  entirely 
developed  and  entirely  unabated,  begins  witli  tlu' 
'lUysses'  and  closes  with  the  '  Temeraire.' "     The 


MODEKN     ITALY. 
(Fium  the  rainling  hy  J.  31.   M'.  Turun;  Jt.A.) 


admirers  would  insist  on  calling  him  "  the  Scottish 
Hobbenia."  It  is  cruel  to  give,  with  even  kindly 
intentions,  a  good  man  a  nickname,  and  Xasmytii 
wa.s  a  good  painter,  a  sincere  lover  of  nature,  and 
a  very  earnest  student.  He  was  not  capable  of 
doing  sublime  things,  but  what  lie  attempted  lie 
did  "  excellently  well."  He  iiad  delicacy  of  touch 
and  a  natural  appreciation  of  the  cpuet  rich  beauty 
of  English  landscape.  Scotsman  as  he  was,  the 
rnggedncss  of  Scottisli  .scenery  had  little  attraction 
for  liim.  In  spite  of  tliis  weakness  in  liis  nature, 
we  are  told  that  he  died  sitting  up  in  bed,  watching 
the  i)a.ssing  glories  of  a  thundersLorm  1  He  and  his 
father,  Alexander,  are  links  in  tlie  development  of 
Scottish  art.     Mr.  Keid   possesses   three   examples 


picture  is  a  poet-painter's  dream  fixed  on  canvas. 
It  may  be,  as  'Sir.  lluskin  himself  says,  "purely 
Englisji  in  its  near  I'uliage;"  il  may  even  "be 
composed  from  Tivoli  material,  ciirieiied  and  ar- 
ranged most  dexterou.sly,  with  Ihr  limk  cjf  a  lieh 
arrangement,  and  not  the  virtue  of  the  real  thing;" 
but  we  know,  as  we  look  at  it,  that  only  a  true  artist, 
out  of  his  impressions,  recollections,  and  imagination, 
eiiidd  ha\e,  sn  vividly  conjured  up  for  our  deliglit  so 
fair  a  scene.  Who  wants  In  butlier  about  topo- 
grapliy:  ■■llie  liglit  liiiit  ucmt  was  on  sea  or  land" 
is  tliere  !  Look  at  tiic  splendid  distance  (liuskin 
declares  "  tiic  treatment  of  tiie  mas.ses  of  miuintain 
in  .  .  .  'Modern  Italy'  is  wholly  witliont  precursor- 
ship   in  art");  look  at  tiie  lovely  shimmer  of  light 
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everywhere,  the  skilfully  composed  masses  of  build- 
ings, the  pellucid,  licpiid  river,  willi  the  bathers' 
figures  refracted  through  its  transparent  waters, 
the  tranquil,  cloud-flecked  sky,  and  then  confess 
that  this  is  indeed  the  work  of  a  great  master. 
One  of  the  best  criticisms 
I  ever  lieard  passed  on  a 
picture  was  in  the  words 
of  an  old  man  as  lie  gazed 
at  "  ]\Iodern  Italy "  in  last 
year's  (llasgow  Institute  ex- 
hibition— "  Eh  man,  just  see 
what  white  leed  and  common 
jDaint  can  dae  in  the  hand 
o'  genius  I  "  "]\Lidern  Italy" 
I  should  add,  is  in  a  state 
of  admirable  preservation. 

I  have  not  left  myself 
space  to  more  than  mention 
some  of  the  other  impoitant 
pictures  in  Mr.  Eeid's  collec- 
tion— such  as  "  The  Sculptor's 
Studio "  and  Mr.  Eeid's  own 
porti-ait,  Ijy  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  ; 
a  flower-piece  by  iJiaz,  a  de- 
light in  colour ;  and  works  by 
Harlamoff',  Herdman,  Copley 
Fielding,  Horatio  Macculloch, 
and  Mr.  Colin  Hunter. 

Part  (if  3Ir.  Eeid's  col- 
lection is  in  his  tdwn  liouse, 
Glasgow;  part  of  it  at  his 
country  residence,  Auehter- 
arder  House,  Perthshire.  The 
most  important  picture  at 
Aucliterarder  is  Eaphael's 
"  La  Vierge  a  la  Legende,"  or 
"  La  Vierge  de  Novar."  This 
beautiful  work  is  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  Charles  I., 
and  was  once  in  the  collection 
of  Lord  Gw-ydir.  It  passed 
into  the  Novar  collection,  then 

into  the  late  Eail  Dudley's,  ami  was  puri'bascd 
by  Mr.  Eeid  at  tlie  Dudley  .sale  in  18!)L'.  Some 
authorities,  when  it  was  in  Lord  (iwydir's  possession, 
ascribed  it  U>  Giulio  llomano,  but  the  consensus  of 
iipinii.n  Udw  is  that  it  is  by  Eaphael  himself.  The 
Ibily  Cliild  and  the  infant  St.  John  have  between 
them  a  scroll  (hence  "a  la  legende"),  on  wliicli 
are  seen  portions  of  the  words  "  Ecce  Agnus  Dei." 
The  carnations  are  fresli  and  clear,  and  the  blue 
of  the  drapery  on  the  Virgin's  knees  is  of  charm- 
ing quality  and  tone.  Tii  the  backgruund.  nnly 
dhnly  .seen,  is  St.  Joseph  leading  an  ass  and  em  ly- 
ing   a    lii^hliMl    lanteiii.      This    eelebrated    wcjrk    lias 


been  engraved  by  Forster,  and  there  is  an  etching  of 
it  by  Guido  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Pari.s. 
Sam  Uougli  liad  not  very  much  in  cummon 
with  Eaphael,  but  in  liis  own  way  lie  was  a,  true 
artist,  whose  work  bad  a  distinetinn  and  stvie  of  its 


A     rASTDUAL. 
(/•■|-oi/i  the  Vauttin<j  hij  Cliarhs  Jacque.) 

iiwii,  especially  his  water-enlinir  wuik.  At  Aueh- 
terarder  llnuse  theie  is  a  fine  example  of  liis  oil- 
painting — "  A  Blast  o'  Januar  Win',"  representing 
the  cottage  in  which  Burns  was  born — on  tlie  wild 
winter  night,  too,  when  "the  waly  boy"  first 
npeiied  bis  eyes  on  this  world  of  tears  and  laugliter. 
Among  the  other  pictures  at  Aucliterarder  Hou.se 
an'  Mr.  Colin  Hunter's  well-kiunvn  "Funeral  of  the 
Macdonalds : "  a  ^■ery  good  example  of  Lsabey,  a 
cathedral  interior,  with  a  procession  ;  an  excellent 
pciitiait  of  jMr.  Eeid  himself,  liy  Sir  George  Eeid, 
i'.b'.S.A. :  and  examples  of  David  Eoberts,  Erskine 
Xieii],  and   Muiiger. 
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THE    COIXACI'.    OF    EUr.OPK* 

Mi;,  caiikw  iiazliti 
as    a    viiluiiiiiiii\is    wriliT    and    bililiogrnpher, 
proves    liiiiisi'lf,  liy   hi.s  last   wmk,  to   lie   a    iniinis- 
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4§0M^^ 


inovokeil    by   the    inferior   style  anil    workmanship 
(if   the   Jubilee  coinage    has   not  been  entirely  al- 
1(111-   known  to  us      layed  by  the  appearance  of  the  issue  of  last  year; 
though  it  has  generally  been  considered  that  Pis- 
tnu'ci's  design   of   St.  C4eorge  and   the  Dragon,  re- 
\i\i'd    for    the    occasion    on    some     of     tlie 
pieces  of  both  issues,  redeemed  the  otherwise 
geni!ral  want  of  artistic  vigour,     dnr  author, 
hiiwever,   by    no   means  assents  t<i   this,  and 
,\  eiintends,  perhajis  too  strongly,  in   his   Intm- 

diiction  that  any  other  Government  in 
Ivirope  would  have  dismissed  the  artist  from 
its  service  "  for  such  a  wretched  abortion." 
In  his  de.scriptive  outline  of  the  coinages 
of  Europe  (p.  4-lG)  he  illustrates  a  scudo  of 
]\Iantua,  which  bears  on  its  reverse  a  \eiy 
superior  rendeiing  of  the  same  tradition, 
ft  According     to     Jlr.    Hazlitt,    the    early 

niatist  of  no  mean  order.  He  has  for  many  years  "moneyer"  derived  his  in.spiration,  in  common  witli 
(piietly  and  patiently  devoted  his  attention  to  the  the  printer  and  engraver,  from  Northern  Germany 
collection  and  study  of  Continental  types  of  coins, 
and  practically  gives  the  result  of  his  labours  in 
the  viihnne  under  notice.  His  book  will  be  valuable 
to  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  numismatics, 
particularly  as  it  contains  in  a  condensed  form 
very  full  catalogues  of  mints,  denominations,  and 
rulers.  In  these  is  included  a  large  variety  of 
facts  and  details,  which  are  otherwise  only  to  be 
found  scattered  tin-ough  a  whole  libiary  of  books. 
The   illustrations  are  reproduced  exelusi\ely   from 

pieces  in  the  author's  collection,  and  are  significa-  bavarian  gold  piece  (ma.x,a,u.,an  ,.,  ....us). 

five  of  its  extent  both  as  to  number  and  quality. 

To  the  student  of  art  the  earlier  coins  are  naturally     or  Holland.     Some  of  us  would  be  disposed  to  trace 
more  interesting  than  those  degenerats;  productions      back  such  inspiration  to  more  classical  sources,  but 

that  there  were  noteworthy  productions  in 
mediieval  times  in  those  northern  parts 
is  indisputable.  Of  the  Hildesheiin  mint 
we  have  an  illustration  of  a  gold  jtiece 
nf  four  ducats  of  the  year  l.')2iS,  with  a 
remarkable  portrait  of  Charles  V. 

The     space    which     Mr.    Hazlitt    is 

enabled  to  devote  to  each  countiy  is  so 

small   that   it   would    be  scarcely  fair  to 

comment  on   thr   numerous  omissions  of 

important    matter  and    of   sufficient    ex- 

])lanations    of    many   of    the    types    and 

legends.      There  are  naturally  also,  in  a 

work    co\-ering   so    \'ast   a   ground,    very 

many    small    ermrs    and    imperfections    which     it 

Would     lie     iicilhiT    usrful     imr    gracinus    tn    ]iiiinl 

inU    in    detail.     The    .■nitlmr    dues    not    pretend    to 

give  UKirc  than  what    is  amiilv  sufficient  to  create 


which    have    during    late    years   i.ssued    fnim    most 
of  the  European  mints.     In  this  country  the  luilci  v 

•  "Tlie  Coinairo  of  tlio  European  Continent.'     lij-  W.  Carcw 
llazHtt.    AVith  '.TiO  llltixtnition!).     (Swan  Sonncnschein  and  Vo.) 
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a  healthy 
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and  not  less  instiuetive  indices  of  ait  in  its 
various  stages.  No  artist  eau  view  without 
interest  and  admiration  the  Bavarian  gold 
piece  of  Maximilian  L,  of  the  year  1598,  with 
the  effigy  of  tiie  caminised  Emperor  Henry 
IL,  (.r  (he  Scliauthaler  (.f  111.'  Arelnhik'.' 
j\IaxiiiiiliiMi  and  liis  wife  M;iiy  uf  ISui'gund)-, 
bearing  the  date   ]47!-». 

The  whole  subject  of  the  coinages  treated 
of  is  a  large  one,  but  enougli  has  been  said 
to  show  tiiat  tile  auihor  has  succeeded  in 
liis  elfiirt  til  ]iii]iularise  tlie  study  in  wliich 
he  is  interested.  He  has  been  wortliily  pre- 
ceded liy  several  Continental  writers,  such 
as  Lelewel,  Serrure,  and  Engel,  Adrien  Itlan- 
chet,  and  others,  but  hitlierto  no  wori<  in 
our  iiwn  language  liad  covered  tlie  same 
ground.  H.  ^InxTAGr,  F.S.A. 


agii.  This  \-ery  unconventional  periodical — 
1  shape,  and  altogether  admirable  in  regard 
to  type,  paper,  and  printing — professes  to 
be  only  "humorous  and  artistic."  Humorous 
and  artistic  it  is,  and,  moreover,  dramatic  at 
limes,  and  always  fresli  aiul  entertaining. 
Tile  editurs,  :\rr.  Ifavcn  Hill  ami  :\Ir.  .\innid 
(liilswdrlby.  aie  llir  liackbrnics  ..f  tlic  wui  k 
— the  art  iif  tlie  l'nriiu>r,  the  literature  of 
tlic  latter,  and  the  fun  (if  bdth,  reaching  a 
high  level  of  e.vcellence.  .Mr.  Haven  Hill, 
indeed,  has  enormously  iiiipio\c(l  nf  kite: 
anil  he  who  began  admittedly  as  an  inii- 
tatiii'    of    (.'harles    Keene,    has    become    an 


iDiaU'ii  hi  Mail 


■•  The  niillerjh,:-) 


TAILrlKCK     I'ltu.M     ■Tin;     JiUTTKRFLV. 
(Drawn  by  Kdf/ar  Wihon.) 
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i)i.\i.  • 

^t        \iilui 
Haililoii),    tlir     l.i 


imc  is  tn  lie  acciirdeil  tn  ibc 
if  ••  77,r  niittrrjlil  "  (Waltcl- 
I  if     wliirll     \\r     iriiilili'd     n     t'rW 


artist  iif  iiiilcpciidriit  laliiil,  wlinse  wmk  is  nftrii 
brilliant.  Similarly,  .Mi'.  ( ;iil,-.wiirtliy  is  pniviiig 
liimsflf  wiiitliy  nf  much  wider  reeognitimi  tliaii 
lir  lias  yrt  nbtaiiied  as  a  humorist  and  a  versilier. 
Cliirf  aniiiug  tin-  artistir  cnntributors  is  Jlr. 
.\laiiiiee  ( ireiMenhageii.  His  illustrations  to  ^Mr. 
(ira\'es's  "  Apame  "  are  masterpieces  of  tlieir  kind. 
At  once  decorative  and  full  of  observation,  the}' 
levral  the  talmt  the  artist  lias  .sometimes  sliown 
tn  the  piiblir.  I  li  riiration,  indeed,  gives  the  note  to 
the  iiublicatiiiii,  and  the  embellishment  nf  the  pages 
has  been  cliirlly  mulertaken  by  Mr.  Edgar  Wii.son, 
with  inexhaustible  fancy  and  invention,  and  with  re- 
markable success.  Mr.  Eekhardt  is  another  iiniiiiic 
contributor,  liul  his  wmk  is  \  cry  uneiiual,  ranging 
from  excellent  to  indillerent.  The  comic  verses  of 
Mr.  ( IiHbVey-Turiirr  should  alone  go  far  to  make  tlie 
I'oitiiiie  of  the  new  ]ieriiidieal.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  index  is  pr.i\ided  to  "  Tin'  liiill,rftij:'       S. 
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THI']  lu'w  ciliiidii  of  Sir  Eihvin  Anidld'.s  "  Liylit  original    painting,   and   tiie   engraving  has   nut  lent 

n{    ihu    "World,"    recently    issued    by    ]\Iessrs.  itself  kindly  to  an   antotyjie  reprodnetion.     Of  the 

Longmans,  lias  a  special  interest  on  account  of  its  other  pictures  by  the  artist  the  hook  contains  "The 

illustrations,   whieii   are   entirely   the   work    of   Mr.  Triuuii)h   of  the   Innocents,"    "The   Kndmg  of  the 

Holman     Hunt.       In    aildiiinn     to    new    drawings  Saviour  in  the  Temple,"  reduced  from  the  tine  line 

made   hy  him   specially   f(ir   this   edition,  reproduc-  engraving,  and  "  Tiie   Shadow  of  the  Cross,"  called 


TiiK   mriiKTCNATi:    MaiiiiBnin:. 
(/)/rimi  (<;/  Ilnbnaii  Hunt.     Fiiiin  -  The  Lvjhl  <i'  t>"  1I'"'-W.") 


tions   of    four    of    his    most    important    and     In 
known    ]iictures   accompany    tlie    text.     There   is 


Jiere,  for   the   first    time,  -The    Shadow  of    Dealh.'^ 
(.)f    tile    new   illustrations   the   most   interesting  are 


sjiecial  appropriateness    in    making   Ilulm.in    Hunt's      certainly  "The    Importunate  Xeighhour,"  which,  hy 


"Light  of  tlie  Wcirld"    the   frontispiece   to  a   [locm 
of    the    .same    tilh'    mi     tlie    same    subject     bv    Sir 


pennissiiin   of  tlie  pul.ili.shers,  we  are  able  to  repro- 
diiie,  ami  a  \ery  charming  study  of  early  morning 


Edwin    Arnold,    Imt    it     is    unfortunate     that     tlie  sunlight,   "  Ciirist   and    ^[ary   ^lagdaleiie  ;  "    but    all 

reproduction    of    tills    jiieture — one    of    the    richest  of   them    have    tli.it   s]iecial    per.sonal   ([Ualiiy   which 

in  decorative  character,  and   about   tiic    nmsi    cum-  ^Ii-.    llnlman    Hunt    always    gives    to    his   dr.iwings 

plete    anil    satisfactory    picture    ever    pindiicrd    by  in  black   and  white.      The   boi.k    witli    its   new   ac- 

tlie  artist — .should   be   the  h-ast  satisfactnry    in   tlie  comjianimciit    slmiild    juuve    \ciy   altiactivi'    Id   the 

set.       Probably  access   was    not    to    be    iiad    tn   tlie  admin  is  cif  Sir  Ldw  in  Aniuld's  puciii.               V..  11. 
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AET   IN    THE    THEATRE:    THE    DECLINE    OF    SCENIC   AET   IN    AAIEEICA. 


Bv    UICIIAI! 

0  form  a.  fair  understand- 
iiiy  I  if  tlio  positidii  I  if 
srciiir  art  in  America 
iii\iil\L's  sume  cdiisicU'r- 
atiiiu  (if  the  ni'iicral 
il('\  rliijiiiu'iit  cif  lilt'  liiu' 
arts  in  tlie  j'unnge.st 
wealtliicst,  and  least 
cun.servative  country  in 
world.  It  is  truly  an  im- 
I'tant  siilijcct  for  euusiilera- 
I,  liut  ciui'  in  wliicli  it  is 
more  dilfieult  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  than  the  casual 
ohserver  might  suppose.  A 
mere  visitor,  in  a  short  stay, 
upon  seeing  that  there  are  four  thousand  theatres 
equipped  with  scenery,  often  very  good  indeed, 
scattered  all  over  the  country  to  the  very  out- 
skirts bordering  the  savage  Indian  territory;  upon 
seeing  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  loaded  witli 
masterpieces  of  foreign  art,  and  decorated  in  the 
most  costly  manner;  and  upon  seeing  the  homes  of 
even  veiy  humljle  classes  tricked  out  with  all 
imaginable  fancifulness  of  adornment,  might  easily 
rush  into  writing  a  book  after  a  month's  experience 
(as  so  many  do),  and  utter  the  opinion  that  the  land 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  artistic  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Xew  York,  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago, 
and  declare  it  to  Ije  a  paradise  for  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  and  tlie  dectjrator.  Tlie  cynical  observer 
of  tlie  world's  great  Tom  Tiddler's  scramble  grouml 
may  evolve  tiie  opposite  extreuje  out  of  years  of 
experience,  and  say  that  it  is  the  paradise  of  tlie 
picture-dealer  rather  than  the  painter,  and  that  the 
taste  for  art  is  nothing  more  than  the  purchased 
manifestation  of  wealth,  and  one  form  of  the  osten- 
tatious display  so  gloried  in  by  those  who  lia\e 
acquired  riches  by  wholesale  application  of  com- 
mercial or  mechanical  abilities,  and  who  are  wholly 
lacking  in  tlie  ([ualities  of  hereditary  k'arning  and 
refinement. 

Neither  of  these  conclusions  would  be  just,  for 
even  the  ignorant  patronage  of  the  line  arts  by  llic 
wealthy  is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  their  \alui', 
and  to  their  influence  as  factors  in  an  e\-er-iii- 
creasing  civilisation.  Sucli  patronage  is  an  element 
which  insensibly  helps  to  educate  a  succeeding 
generation  to  a  more  refined  taste  and  a  sounder 
judgment. 

There  are  things  bi-Inw  the  surface  which  nnist 
be  taken  into  account  :    the  thing  is  more  coniplcx 


l>    M.\K.ST<lX. 

tlian  it  seems.  America,  wliich  should  take  the 
lead  in  scenic  art,  is  not  only  far  lieiiiud  lMU(i]iean 
c(juntries,  liut  is  degenerating  with  a  vapidity  bid- 
ding fair  til  reduce  it  to  the  posilinii  it  was  in  liefurc 
the  wai-.  'i'bis  is  a  tendency  gmwing  out  iif  tlie 
ciinniiercial  s[iiiit  of  managers,  and  tlie  blind  per- 
sistency with  which  every  other  aim  than  money- 
getting  is  put  aside.  'J'o  the  bulk  nf  managers 
scenery  is  scenery,  whether  good,  liad,  or  indifferent 
— mere  goods  to  be  bought  for  masking  the  stage 
walls  because  the  public  demands  the  decoration. 
They  are  bought  as  goods,  literally,  fmni  the  fac- 
tories wliich  have  r-ecently  sprung  up,  and  t(j  do  the 
purchasers  impartial  justice,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  managers  would 
not  lie  competent  to  tell  whether  the  goods  were 
artistic  or  not.  Xotwithstaiidiiig  the  number  of  line 
productions  which  lia\e  taken  place  in  America,  it 
is  certain  that  far  greater  importance  is  attached 
in  older  countries  to  the  artistic  completeness  of 
a  play,  and  works  are  judged  in  accordance  with 
that  aim.  'J'lie  players  must  suit  their  parts,  their 
elocutiiin  and  tlu'ir  action  must  be  consistent, 
scenery  must  be  accurate,  and  cnstumes  ap[iro- 
priate.  Eunipean  audiences  demand  entireties:  you 
cannot  put  tbciu  nit  with  a  three-legged  race-horse. 
He  must  lia\e  fmir,  though  he  may  not  cany  off 
the  prize.  The  American  idea  is  well  expressed 
liy  the  recent  observation  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  successful  operatic  managers  in 
the  euuntiy,  who  is  usually  content.  e\'en  in  New 
York,  with  "fake"  .scenery:  "To  b  — 11  with  the 
scenery  if  the  opera  goes!"  He  only  ga\e  ex- 
pression to  the  feeling  which  hundreds  of  other 
managers  act  upon  in  silence. 

Here  in  a  nutshell  is  the  sentiment  which  has 
brought  about  the  destructive  position  of  cliea]i- 
ness  being  the  first  question,  artistic  (piality  ipiite 
secondary,  in  jiroviding  scenery  for  tlieatres.  This 
spirit  has  reached  ipiarters  which  might  be  siqi- 
posed  far  above  it.  Only  a  .sea.soii  or  two  ago  a 
management  which,  jierhaps,  above  all  in  the  rnimi 
has  been  indebted  to  scenery  for  success,  and  lieeii 
must  celebrated  for  it,  having  occasion  to  get  a 
sceiK'  jiainted  outside  the  theatre  stall'  by  contract, 
was  .seeking  the  artist  wlio  would  do  it  "cheapest," 
until  reminded  that  what  the  jirestige  of  the  hou.se 
required  was  the  best  work  obtainable. 

What  is  the  present  result !  Wiiat  will  be  the 
future  consequence  ?  The  present  result  is  tlie 
establishment  of  scenery  factories  conductetl  on 
llir    Miiiii'    piiiiriples   as    tea-board    winkshops.      The 
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liuitcrials  arc  1i(iul;1i1  wlidlcsalc,  wliicli  is  an  ili'ln 
til  till'  pri'judiue  ol'  llu'.  cuiuiieling  iiuli\iilual  artist. 
Clit'.ip  colours  are  used  instead  of  expensive  diii's,  to 
Ihe  sei'ious  prcjudii'c  of  avtistif  results.  Take,  fur 
e.\aiii])U\  mily  tlircc  eoluurs  out  of  llic  ]ialette — 
iiidigu,  cobalt,  and  maroon  lake,  which  cost  re- 
spectively GO,  SO,  and  160  cents  per  poinid.  Tn  the 
factories  celestial  blue,  Vandyke  brown,  and  r^se- 
pink,  al  IS  to  2.")  cents  per  pound,  have  to  tlo  <hily 
for  them.  Xow,  for  artistic  effects  especially,  in 
exterior  subjects  there  arc  probably  no  three  colours 
more  important  and  moie  indispensable  to  the  scenic 
palette  than  cobalt,  indigo,  and  maroon  lake.  They 
have  certain  qualities  for  which  there  are  no  known 
substitutes,  and  no  matter  how  skilful  tlie  hand  may 
be  which  u.ses  the  substitutes,  the  work  must  be  of 
an  inferior  grade. 

A  third  element  of  prejudicial  import  exercised 
by  the  factory  system  is  the  cessation  of  new  design. 
The  proprietor  gets  hold  of  a  number  of  stencil 
patterns  and  designs,  iiftcn  liy  the  inexpensi\'e 
process  of  copying  from  the  work  of  artists  of 
established  repute ;  all  the  novelty  of  design  that 
then  takes  place  is  to  vary  the  combinations  of  those 
patterns.  Tiie  scenery  manufacturer  saves  the 
ti'ouble  and  expense  of  getting  new  designs ;  the 
genuine  artist  must  invent  on  every  occasion  with 
mental  effort  antl  with  expenditure  of  time.  Tlic 
factory  employs,  at  cheap  rates,  boys  who  aie  just 
experienced  enough  to  execute  mechanical  copying ; 
the  artist  must  devote  personal  labour  to  the  per- 
fecting of  his  original  invention.  But  where  will 
the  art  be  when  the  artist  has  been  undercut  out 
of  the  profession  and  the  manufaetui'er  and  his  boys 
have  run  through  the  combination  of  designs  he 
possesses  ?  As  it  is,  even  in  exterior  work,  the  same 
designs  are  repeated.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  one 
factoiy  the  same  picture  was  reproduced  three  times 
in  one  day  to  Ije  .shipped  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Tiu;  factory  to  which  1  allude  has  a 
repertory  of,  say,  two  dozen  drapery  drop-curtain 
designs  with  centres  for  a  landscape,  and,  say,  two 
dozen  landscapes  to  go  in  the  centre. 

Tlie  immediate  result  most  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  art  is  tliat  the  artist  cannot  compete  in 
price  witii  the  mechanical  reproducer.  Only  recently 
an  artist  in  New  Yoik  was  asked  to  give  an  estimate 
for  a  travelling  company's  stock,  the  manager  to 
pureiiaae  the  canvas.  Wiien  the  (piantity  of  canvas 
was  uami'd  the  manager  went  to  the  linen  importer. 
He  returned  to  the  artist  with  the  exclamation, 
"  AVhy,  .Me.ssr.s.  So-and-So  offer  to  supjily  the  whole 
scenery  i)ainted,  for  less  money  tiian  the  canvas  will 
cost  liere."     Where  is  art  in  such  an  luieipial  strife  i 

What  is  the  future  conseipience  ?  Simjde 
enough.     Tlic  best  artistic  talent  of  the  nation  will 


lea\e  eitlier  tile  .scenic  profession  or  the  country, 
and  there  will  be  no  prizes  in  it  to  tempt  new 
comers.  Then,  when  tun  late,  it  will  dawn  upon 
managers  that  they  have  only  unoriginal  tea-board 
work  to  rely  on,  and  for  important  pieces  artists 
will  have  to  be  imported  at  enormous  expense  from 
Europe  til  till  up  the  gap. 

For  in  a  rising  country  the  scene-iiainter  cannot 
lie  altogether  dispensed  with:  he  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  jn'ogress  of  the  drama.  The  scene- 
painter  is  like  a  doctor:  lie  is  called  in  either  to 
build  uj)  tlie  constitution  of  a  robust  drama  or  to 
save  a  weak  one  from  sudden  deatli.     It  is  admitted 

tluit,  in  the  case  of  a  \ r  play,  the  more  attractive 

the  scenic  illustrations  the  lietter  tlie  chance  of 
.success,  and,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  jilay  owing 
its  prosperity  to  its  being  a  picture  gallery,  there 
can  be  manifestly  no  conventional  limit  to  the 
artistic  excellence  which  may  be  put  in  it.  l'>ut  it 
is  said  that  when  a  play  is  good  and  the  acting  good, 
the  scenic  interpretation  may  be  a  mere  liaekground. 
The  inconsistency  of  the  proposition  is  best  disposed 
of  by  rvihirtio  <(d  dhaiirdn m.  If  the  scene-painter's 
function  be  that  of  showing  the  natural  eireiim- 
stances  of  time  and  place  of  a  play  with  as  much 
accuracy  and  beauty  as  will  at  once  explain  and 
adiirn  its  action,  his  work  nuist  be  done  accord- 
ing to  those  certain  rules  of  drawing,  per.spective, 
and  laws  of  colour  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
art  and  wliicli  caniint  be  violated.  Tlie  ]iainters 
who  aim  at  no  higlier  work  than  deenratinn  are 
the  merest  frescoers,  and  the  nianagevs  wlm  pro- 
vide no  more  ideal  monnting  ba\e  themselves  no 
otlii'r  ideal  in  the  t'onsideration  of  art  than  as  a 
business  item  in  the  protit-and-loss  account.  The 
overwhelming  influence  of  the  commercial  spirit  is 
crushing  scenic  art  out  of  the  theatre  and  fosteiing 
scenery  factories,  the  products  of  which  will  in  turn 
be  superseded  by  the  use  of  wall-paper.  The  public 
taste,  however,  has  some  effect  in  counteracting  the 
penny-wise  econonues  of  the  box  oHicc,  and  is  even 
unreasonable  enough  at  times  to  demand  more  than 
the  most  skilled  artist  can  sulkily. 

Great  injustice  is  often  done  by  critics,  who  at 
times  condemn  tlu'  incompleteness  of  scenic  w'ork 
without  knowing  in  what  extent  the  artist  is  fettered 
by  the  (piestion  of  exjiense.  Artists  are  fi'equently  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  this  respect.  Canvas,  lum- 
bei',  ]iaint  and  labour  cost  money,  and  managerial 
economies  I'ome  in  at  that  iinint.  The  enormous 
size  of  more  important  stages  often  renders  tlie 
(piestion  of  cost  very  serious.  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther,"  is  the  inexorable  edict  of  the 
tieasury,  and  the  artist  is  then  limited  in  very  deed. 
His  ideas  may  have  been  replete  witli  glory,  but 
his  w'oik  must  be  stinted  for  want  of  materials. 
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The  scene-painter,  too,  i.s  at  a,  disadvantai^v,  IViuii  must  shrug  his  shoulders  at  the  injustice  dinii'  In 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  his  work  ;  no  matter  what  liis  profession  and  reHeet  that  scenie  art  will  he 
thought  he  brings  to  bear  upon  a  scene  (and  there  neglected  until  its  high  order  lie  veengniscd,  lii> 
are  some  men  whose  work  is  as  worthy  of  preserva-  must  smile  and  wait,  in  the  spirit  nf  Oliver 
tion  as  that  of  Claude,  among  whom  maybe  named  "Wendell  Jlnlmes: 
Henry  Hoyt  in  America, Telbin,  llyan,  Hawes  Craven, 
and  the  Lilc  W.  1!.  P.eve/ly  in  England,  Lavastrc 
and    lIoliiMilii    ill    Fiance),    tlie   artist   may  have  his 


'•  Art  is  wnndroiis  loiiff  ; 
Yet  to  till'  wise  its  pallis  are  ever  fair. 
And  iKiticncc  smiles,  though  genius  may  desjiair." 


Hnesl  \siirl<  primed  out  in  a  few  weeks  if  tlie  jiiece 
is   not   successful,  while   the   (itlirr   allernative  is  as 


He  caniiiil,  li(i\vc\  er,  lu'lp  the  pessimist  forebodings 
which  strike  all  aii|UaiiiliMl   with  the  subject,  that 
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bad  ;  if  tlie  play  is  a  hit,  the  dirty  fingers  of  the 
"  .n'lips,"  quickly  take  off  all  the  freshness. 

Another  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  artists 
labour  is  the  abominalile  disregard  of  their  require- 
ments sbciwii  by  managers  and  architects.  Any 
cellar,  cockloft,  nr  back  wall  does  for  the  artist. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  historic  theatres  in 
New  York  has  a  paint-bridge  si.xty-tive  feet  from 
the  ground,  with  no  protection  but  the  artist's  own 
vigilance  against  fatal  falls,  wliile  it  is  approached 
by  a  dark  staircase  of  seventy  steps,  so  intricately 
twisted  that  it  is  unsafe  for  stranger.s.  The  paint- 
frames  are  .sij  badly  hung  that  they  reipiire  two  men 
to  work  them.  Tlie  paint-rcHim  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hou.se,  Xew  York,  though  large  and  well 
equipped,  has  its  light  coming  in  from  a  skylight 
some  sixty  feet  overhead,  a  great  stundiling-blcjck  tn 
good  work. 

The  scenic  artist  nuist  remain   ]i]iiliis(jpliie.     He 


the  encouragement  by  managers  of  cut-rate  cheap 
.scenery  mills  is  bringing  artists  to  the  condition  re- 
ferred tn  by  an  nld  JMiglisli  poet: 

"Vet  wlic'ii  llie  taslv  is  done,  lie  finds  liis  pains 
Souglit  but  to  fill  his  belly  with  hi.s  brains. 
Is  this  the  guerdon  due  to  liberal  arts — 
'I"  admire  the  head,  and  then  to  starve  the  parts  ? " 

The  wimdrous  capabilities  of  distemper-painting 
are  so  great,  that  if  it  were  better  understood  by  the 
general  public ;  if  there  were  a  school  of  .scenic  art 
which  sliiiidd  ha\-e  a  detiiiite  standard:  if  it  were 
raised  to  its  proper  dignity,  we  should  probably  have 
hemic  wnik  ri.se  uj)  amongst  us.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  iliat  if  .scenic  painting  had  been  in  vogue  in 
the  time  of  ^lichelangelo,  that  spirit  of  gigantic  con- 
ceiitions  would  have  advanced  the  cause  of  tl»e  drama 
ly  a  hundred  years.  The  conditions  of  a  built-up 
jiicture  seen  tinough  an  opening,  as  on  the  modern 
stage,  admit  of  such  neeult  a])plieation  of  pei'.speetivc 
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that,  given  a  certain  height  and  depth,  most  sub-  iniiiginary  standard  of  great  height  is  created,  from 

jects,  however  vast,  can  have  an  adequate    feehng  which  all  the  rest  of    the  scene,  when  modelled  in 

of  their    vastness    imparted    to    the    scene.      More  true   perspective  ])roportion,  takes  the  effect  of  the 

heiciir    work    would    he  shown  if  there   were  more  full  natural   size.     In   this  way  effects  of  magnitude 

painters    wilhng    In  ilarc  ail\cisi'  i  lilicisni    fur   the  grand   beyond  conception  may   he  obtained,  but  tlie 

sake    of    )iiiipiiuii(Ung  iirtistic   piiiiriples  and   more  preparation  of  the  mere  model  of  such  a  scene   may 

managers  broad  enough  to  endorse  their  efforts.  easily  cnnsume  a  week  of  the  most  arducms   labdurs. 

The    iiossibilities  of   gi\'ing  the    feeling   of  vast-  in  tlic  ealc-ulation  of  the   precise   heiglits,  si/cs,   and 
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ness  to  scenes  upon  stages  seen  through  an  opening 
depend  upon  the  scientific  application  of  problems 
of  per.spective  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
factory  artist.  Even  presunung  that  the  cheap- 
working  and  inexperienced  factory  artist  has  a 
profound  knowledge  of  per.spective — a  somewiiat 
strained  presumption — his  prices  preclude  his  being 
alile  to  give  the  time  necessiiry  to  make  accurate 
perspective  models,  sucli  as  those  from  which  the 
illustrations  to  tiiis  pajier  are  taken.  One  very 
grand  effect  of  heiglit  and  space  may  be  given,  say, 
in  the  ri'i)re.seiitation  of  such  a  scene  as  an  ICgyptian 
interior  for  Antoiii/  nnd  ('ltopa/r«.  If  the  fmnt 
wings  representing  columns  or  architecture  lie 
painted  tiie  full  actual  size  fif  llie  original  and 
carried    up  nut  of  sigiit  under  tlie    pro.scenium,  an 


positions  ujiou  the  ground  ]ilan.  Xow,  let  us  ccm- 
sider  how  many  out  of  the  fmir  ihuusand  mauagi'rs 
of  America  have  the  moral  courage  to  ]iay  an  artist 
a  week's  .salary  fur  a  preliminary  model,  it  is  ihlli- 
cult  to  recall  more  tlian  four,  namely,  A.  M.  I'almcr, 
Augustine  Daly,  raulolph  Aronson,  and  Edmund 
Stanton,  the  director  of  the  Jretropnlitan  Opera 
House,  and  these  men  are  not  typical  df  liu'  average 
American  manager,  but  stand  out  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  class  by  reasnn  nf  their  culture,  their 
artistic  feeling,  their  broad  views,  and  tlieir  states- 
manlike powers  iif  adniinislratiiiu,  which  ]ia\ecaused 
ihcir  names  U>  be  known  in  Europe  almost  as 
familiarly  as  in  the  I'nited  States.  A  scene  iuln 
which  persiiective  enters  as  an  integral  ]iart  nf  the 
design  nnist  be  nintlelled.       It    is  a  matter   nf   pure 
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inatheiiiatiL'S  and  cannot  he  accMiniplished  by  any  stage  instead  of  the  centre,  the  iijypitrnil  dciiih  of 
rule  of  thumb— the  perspective  of  the  ground  plan  tlie  stage  will  be  the  hypothenuse  nf  a  ictaii'^le 
must  accord  with  tliat  of  the  licights  and  dimensions,      instead  of  tlie  side.      Tiiis  is  shown   cjciirlv    in   tlie 


GBOUXD   PLAN    OF   STAGE,    I'ALMEU'S   THEATIUO,    NEW   YORK. 


Any  guess  work  would  defeat  the  intention.  In  tlie  view  of  llir  Poit  of  Cyprus  wlien  roniiiarcd  willi  its 
shallow,  ill-contrived  stages  of  the  bulk  of  American  ground  plan.  The  stage  of  Tahuer's  Theatre,  New 
theatres  the  easy-going  ohl-fashioned  way  of  setting      York,  is  (mly   ;i;!   feet   ileej),  yet   the   line   upon    the 


rciuT   (11-   ivrites   {nriiKi.i.n.  Aer   u.J. 
{/■■mm  llii-  MnM  /ur  a  Scene  hij  Itieliaid  ilnrMnn.     Designed  fur  Sn/riiiiV  I'ruduclUm  of  the  l'la;i  in  .Vcic  J"«r*.) 

scenes  at  right-angles  to  tlie  curtain  linr  iialiiially  ground  ]i]an  which  re]iresents  tlie  line  of  perspec- 
shows  the  shallowness  lo  the  spectalm-.  X(jw,b\-  li\c  retirement  is  44  feet,  and  it  is  along  liiat  line 
plaeing  the  point  of  sight  to  the  left  or  right  of  thr      that    the   eye  of  the   spectator  is  naturally  carried. 
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Eilects  of  this  kind  are  greiilly  lieiglitfiicd  whuii  a 
double  perspective  occurs,  as  in  the  Hyzautiue  Talace 
interim',  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chamber  seen 
beyond  the  steps  crosses  the  remainder  of  the  scene 
at  riglit  angles,  having,  therefore,  a  second  set  of 
retiring  lines  occupying  the  place  of  a  hypothenuse, 
and  giving  the  spectator  a  second  apparent  line  of 
increased  distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage, 
it  wnuld  nrcd  a  viibiiiii'  iiiily  1"  bint  at  what  can  be 
dune  wilh  jiniblfiiis  (if  this  cbavacter ;  but  let  nie 
ask,  wliat  liigh-class  artist  can  allbnl  U>  conipetc 
sui-li  work  against  the  nunctrirjdns  rule  (if  tluuiib 
turned  out  by  the  lactory  at  a  inicc  less  tlian  the 
artist  can  begin  t"  buy  the  canvas  Un:  There  are 
no  new  men  of  genius  entering  the  profession,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  no  longer  offers  any  adequate 
reward.  Tlie  men  who  can  do  the  finest  wurk  liud 
more  thanks  and  pnilit  in  dther  fields;  fni'  instance, 
the  celebrated  Matt  Morgan  found  it  more  td  the 
purpose  to  design  lithographic  l)ill  posters  than  to 
paint  scenery. 

The  rcniiival  (if  scenic  painting  fn.im  the  sphere 
of  art  to  that  of  nianufactui-e  is  demoralising  to  the 
individual  artist  wlio  follows  it.  There  is  a  striking 
instance  of  this  in  Xew  York  City  at  the  present 
moment.  A  well-known  artist,  (if  pronounced 
ability  while  he  was  in  charge  df  a  thi_'atre  uimn 
a    salary,    always    pruduced    wurk    which    was    ad- 


nnred,  and  built  himself  a  wide  reputatinn.  Tie  lias 
recently  started  a  factory  in  this  city,  fruni  which 
he  supplies  a  very  large  amount  of  work.  Tiie 
([uantity  of  work  undertaken  precludes  all  pussi- 
liility  of  any  but  the  smallest  percentage  of  it 
bearing  the  artist's  name  being  actually  executed 
liy  him.  The  consequence  is  tiiat  tiie  w(irk  nf  his 
fact(jry  has  never  yet  apprdU'iied  his  nwn  standard 
(if  excellence. 

The  profession  in  America  is  indebted  td  Henry 
Irving  fur  a  partial  arrest  of  the  downward  ]ird- 
gress.  The  lieautiful  work  of  Tlawes  Craven  and 
dther  fine  artists  awakened  attention  to  the  advanced 
A  iews  and  practice  of  Irving,  who  must  be  regarded 
as  the  great  exponent  of  the  princi]ile  of  complete- 
ness ill  mise-en-sctm.  Some  American  managers  did 
perceive  that  handsdme  appointments  meant  in- 
creased profits,  but  up  td  the  present  nobody  has 
had  tlie  financial  c(nirage  to  follow  the  brilliant 
manager  of  the  Lyceum.  It  may  be  that  a  i-eaction 
will  take  place.  The  drama  in  America  is  receiving 
the  very  serious  attention  of  the  most  cultivated 
literary  men,  and  a  taste  for  luxury  grows  apace 
among  the  classes  who  must  jiatronise  the  theatre, 
and  the  inHuences  of  the  splendid  scenery  brought 
o\er  from  England  from  time  to  time  liy  such  com- 
panies as  Irving's,  Keiulal's,  and  Wilson  15arrett's  nnist 
lie  beneficial.    At  present  the  pathway  is  all  downhill. 


"  PONT-Y-GARTH." 

An  Oeicunal  Etching  by  David  Law. 


0  those  who  only  casually  con- 
cern themselves  with  the 
affairs  of  art — and  they  are 
many — the  kingdom  of  the 
etcher  appears  but  a  limited 
province,  since  of  all  forms 
of  art  it  is  probaldy  etch- 
ing which  is  the  most 
specialised  in  its  ajijieal, 
and  which  demands  the  ni(jst  culture  and  relinement 
ill  tliose  who  appreciate  its  subtleties.  I5ut  the  few 
wiio  cro.ss  its  confines  with  studious  and  observant 
eyes  know  that  it  is  liie  country  of  almost  infinite 
variety,  and  that  the  range  and  scope  df  {\\v  needle 
are  no  narrower  tlian  those  of  the  lirush.  There 
are  as  many  theories,  styles,  techni(pies,  and  schools 
amongst  the  etchers  a.s  amongst  the  painters  ;  and 
tlie  war  of  cla.shing  ideas  is  conducted  with  at  least 
tvs  much  intensity  as  in  the  more  popular  fields  of 


art.  Tlicre  are  those  who  claim  that  the  work  df  an 
etcher,  whether  dealing  with  figures  or  laiidsciipes, 
should  be  a  statement  of  the  irreducilile  minimum 
necessary  to  convey  to  the  initialed  the  si^inficance 
and  charm  of  the  suliject.  dcjiicted,  and  who  thus 
give  an  all-paraniduni  value  to  the  beauty,  force,  and 
suggestiveness  df  imre  line.  The  methods  of  ]\Ir. 
David  Law  juikIucc  much  the  eri'ect  df  niezzdtint, 
and  at  times  even  uf  washes  in  sepia  nr  Indian  mk. 
Tiie  etching,  which  accdinpanics  this  part,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic  jilale.  ,Mr.  Law  is  peiluqis 
happiest  in  his  own  land,  in  the  home  of  J5nrns ; 
but  next  in  his  affections  to  Scotland  comes  the 
(•(unitry  of  the  lianls.  In  "  roiit-y-(lartli,"  wliicli 
is  admirable  in  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  its 
composition,  and  excellent  in  its  tonality  and  atmo- 
spheric ettect,  the  artist  makes  us  feel  the  under- 
lying picturesque  tenderness  of  nature  even  in  the 
presence  of  wild  and  barren  surroundings. 

E.  J.-S. 


o  A 

CHILD 

FIFTHIN. 


■ISMINE     of    girlhood,     thou     ivhose 
star — 

Unlike  those  crystals  poised  afar 

^flr    Hangs  near,  as  thou  art,  siveet  and  pure 
In  household  foliage,   ivarni,  demure  ■ 

Take  this  dusk   heart  beneath   thy  s-ivay  ! 
Bend,  graceful  Jasmine,  bend  my   ivay  ! 
■Thy   trumpet-note  of  perfume  blozv 
Across  the  path   by   ivhich   ]  go. 

Too  dry   would  be  the  dust,   too   harsh 
The  herbage  of  the  holt  and  marsh. 
Were  there  no  bowers,  the  dewy  shrine 
Of  homely-scented  stars  like  thine. 

Then  let  me  by  thine  innocence 

Be  weaned  from  too-sagacious  sense  ; 

Let  him  on  whom   thy  flower  hath  smiled 

Grow  milkier-hearted  tha>i  a   child. 


(Poem  ill/  Edmund  Gossc.    Drawimj  61/  lltibert  J.  Draper.) 


(/■VoDi  the  tila'tcl,  Mudd  by  J.   M.   Swan,  A. It  A.) 


JOHN    MACALLAN    SWAN,    A.R.A. 


Bv    COSMO    MONKHOUSE. 


IX  the  ^Memorial  Cataluguu  of  tlu'  Loan  Collcc- 
tiou  of  French  and  Dutch  pictures  exhibited 
at  Edinburgh  in  188G — a  volume  remarkable  alike 
for  the  vigour  of  Sir.  W.  E.  Henley's  text  and 
the  beauty  of  Mr.  Hole's  etchings — will  be  found 
(in  twelve  lines)  the  longest  and  most  authentic 
biography  of  Mr.  John  Macallan  Swan  that  has, 
I  believe,  been  published  down  to  this  year.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  add  to  this  most  admirable — 
most  succinct — account,  but  I  woulil  draw  attention 
to  two  striking  facts  in  connection  with  it  which, 
at  first  sight,  would  appear  somewhat  contradictory  : 
(1)  ^Ir.  Swan  is  placed  among  French  artists;  (2) 
he  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Old  Brentford  in 
1847.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  he  commenced  his 
art-education  at  the  Worcester  School  of  Art,  that 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Sparkes  at  Landieth,  and 
afterwards  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  So 
far  he  was  clearly  English.  But  in  1874  he  went 
to  Paris.  It  was  then,  I  presume,  that  the  .suppo.scd 
transformation  began.  Fmu-  nr  live  year.s'  painting 
under  Gerome,  followed  by  study  with  the  sculi)tor 
Fremiet,  the  painters  Bastien-Lepagc,  Henecker, 
and  last,  not  least,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  made  him 
perhaps  as  French  as  an  Englishman  could  well  he 
— about  as  much  as  Claude  was  Italian.  AVbat 
reputation    he    earnetl    during    these    years    was   on 


the  iithiT  side  (if  tlic  Cliainiel.  Ib'liad  g.iiiird  iin 
Honourable  ilcntiou  at  the  Salon  uf  1883,  and  bad 
been  for  four  years  a  member  of  the  Dutch  A\'ater- 
Colour  Society,  before  he  made  his  mark  at  the 
Academy  by  "The  Prodigal  Son"  of  1880. 

That  mark  was  a  very  distinct  one.  The  Royal 
Academy,  as  Trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Fund,  have 
never  had  a  choice  of  theirs  more  unanimously 
approved  by  both  critics  and  public  than  tliat 
wlucli  fell  upon  tliis  picture  of  "  The  Prodigal  Son  :  " 
and  they  lia\i'  UdW  recognised  his  genius  in  llie 
must  unmislakable  manner  by  electing  bim  an 
Associate  of  their  own  Jjody.  So  though  "  lost  to 
sight"  and  not  even  "dear  to  memory,"  in  his 
native  land,  during  the  period  wlien  most  painters 
are  trying  hard  to  win  the  a])preciation  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  Mr.  Swan  has  nn  reason  to 
regret  his  unusual  course.  In  ISSl)  he  stepped 
into  fa\(iur  at  nnee  willi  a  wide  circle  as  a 
painter,  witli  a  small  but  clioice  one  as  a 
sculi)tor.  The  statuette  of  a  "Young  Malayan 
Tiger"  exhibited  the  same  year  was,  like  the 
picture,  a  wiirl<  ncit  so  mueli  of  promise  as  ac- 
complishment. Tlie  truth  I  if  the  animal's  con- 
struction was  not  more  apparent  tlian  the  tine  style 
of  its  design,  in  which  an  almost  Egyptian  .severity 
was  combined  with  the  grace  and   freedom  of  life. 
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Though    these    works    were    llic    tiisl     nf    liis    which  they   cxisl    in    the    wcrlil    ul'   fancy.       ft    is    iionhlfnl 

attracted  imich  alleiitioii   in    Knylanil.   it    nnisl    not  wlictlicr  in  AIv.  Swan's  casi>   the  imagination   is  nm 

be   supposed   that   the  year    ISS!)    was   llic    lirst   in  exercised    as    strongly    in    the   imc  class    dl'    suliject 

wliieh  Mr.  Swan  contrihuted  to  tlie  IJoyal  Academy 's  as   the   ntlicr.     To   take   the    I'olar    hears    IVoiii    tlie 

exliihitioiis  :   hut  he  liad  not  exhiliited  for  fouryoans,  dardin  dcs  I'lantcs  and  make  us  sec  thcni  swiinniini: 

and  his  wxirks  previously  siiown  at   ['.nrlington  House  among  the  Arctic  ice  hlocks.  to  show  ns  the  jianthers 

amounted    to   four  only — one   in  each  of    the  years  of  the  Zoological  (lardcus   watching  antelopes  from 

1S78,    IKTi',    1X1~>2,   and    1.SS4.     They    were    named  .African    sandhills,  or   to   di'jiict    a    South  American 

"  Dante    and     the     Leoiiard,"     "  A     Fugitive,"     "  .V  j'agnar    defending    its    young     from    the   jaws    of    a 

Shepherd  Boy,"  and   "Poached    Eggs"   respectively,  cayman    in    a    swamp    of    m,iii^i..\  i-s,   is    to    "treat 


If  to  these  be  added  the  "Piping  Fisher  Boy" 
an.l  the  "Lioness  Defending  Her  Cubs"  of  1890, 
the  "African  Panthers  "  of  "l  SOI,  and  the  "  Thirst  " 
and  "Lions  Drinking— Sunset "  of  1892,  the  list 
of  his  ]iictures  exhihiliMl  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
will  l)e  comiilete:  and  if  the  further  addition  be 
made  of  the  two  small  bronzes  of  the  same  year, 
"  African  Panther"  and  "  Lioness  Drinking"  (Itoyal 
Academy),  the  large  picture  of  "  Maternity  "  (a 
lioness  suckling  her  cnhs)  at  the  (Irosveuor  in 
18'I0,  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ian  Hannlton  at  the 
New  Gallery  in  18!)],  an.l  the  "  Storm  Siren"  at 
the  .same  place  the  year  before  last,  we  shall 
pretty  well  ('xliaust  the  works  of  the  artist  that 
are  well  known  to  the  Engli.sh  public:  but  some 
will  remember,  as  their  first  introduction  to  Mr. 
Swan,  a  photogravure  of  a  picture  of  "  Orjiheus  " 
fiuscinating  some  long  thin  lions  with  his  music, 
after  u  picture  too  unlike  what  they  had  seen 
before  not  to  fix  itself  in  their  nu-morv. 

If  we  except  the  jiortrait,  the  pictures  and 
stjitnettes  iMuimerated  belong  evidently  to  two 
(lisliucL  classes,  both  poeti<-al,  but  one  treating  of 
animals  as  they  exist  in  nature,  and  the  other  as 


animals  as  they  exist  in  nature,"  but  it  is  a  very 
different  task  from  taking  the  portraits  of  these 
aninuds  through  the  bars  of  a  cage.  P>ut  even  in 
portrait-taking  there  is  imagination,  and  the  mere 
sketches  which  'My.  Swan  makes  almost  daily  at 
the  Zoological  Cardcns  are  instinct  with  a  life  and 
motion  which  is  far  from  prose. 

Of  the  masterly  quality  of  these  sketches  there 
can  be  but  one  o]iiuion.  Whether  tiiey  are  made 
with  black-  chalk  on  grey-hrnwn  ]iapcr.  as  is  the 
artist's  usual  custom,  or  wlictlicr  with  two  or  three 
coloni'ed  chalks,  or  pastels,  on  ilark-hlue  paper, 
which  is  also  a  frequent  hahil.  the  swift  ami  ccilain 
power  of  indicating  exactly  what  he  aims  at,  and 
the  .skill  in  the  use  of  material  .-<o  as  to  get  every 
po.ssihle  advantage  from  the  tone  and  colour  and 
texture  of  the  paper,  are  alike  remaikahlc.  The 
charge,  too  truly  brought  against  many  modern 
artists,  of  carelessness  in  the  jireparation  of  their 
compositions,  of  neglect  of  accurate  draughtsman- 
ship and  [ireliminary  studies,  of  contempt  of  the 
ctmstruction  of  things  provided  the  surface  ap- 
pearance of  them  is  fairly  suggested,  cannot  be 
brought  against   -Mr.   Swan.     His    drawings   at  the 
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Ziiii  mIoiu!  lill  drawers  and  portfolios  iiy  \hv  dnzcii, 
and  no  animal  (it  might  be  saiil  no  limli  of  any 
animal)  introduced  into  any  of  his  ])ielures  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  sedulous  attention.  For  llie 
not  very  large  picture  of  the  "African  Panthers" 
of  hS91  the  studies 
were  numerous,  son^e 
of  them  doubtless  not 
only  useful  for  this 
particular  picture. 
Among  them  are  studies 
of  construction,  to  be 
utilised  also  for  slalu- 
ettes,  studies  of  gesture 
and  movement  from 
difi'erent  points  of  \  iew 
winch  will  po.ssibly 
SI  i\e  as  suggestions  for 
other  compositions :  but 
besides  tiiese  there  are 
some  of  special  lieauty 
for  the  maculation  of 
the  animals  wiicn 
crouching  and  seen 
from  behind,  as  in  the 

picture.  In  these  drawings  we  see  the  artist's  mind 
and  fingers  in  motion,  the  sculptor,  as  well  as  the 
painter,  in  full  activity,  as  he  records  his  impressions 
with  a  swiftness  only  to  be  attained  by  years  of 
slower  though  not  less  careful  labour.  If  there  is 
one  quality  which  is  the  most  remarkable  in  these 
sketches  it  is  their  vitality,  their  movement,  and  in 
this  they  reflect  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  artist  him- 
self. While  appreciating  the  monumental  dignity, 
and  even  rigidity,  of  sculpture  designed  for  archi- 
tectural decoration,  and  seeking  the  quality  of  repose 
even  in  the  most  animated  work,  there  must  be  spirit 
even  in  convention,  and  life  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  stillest  creature,  or  his  work  fails  to  .satisfy 
his  .sense  of  what  is  vital  in  art. 

To  study  the  motion  of  animals  one  must  onestdf 
be  .still;  to  note  their  excitability  needs  an  endless 
stock  of  patience — stillness  and  patience  in  watching, 
but  swiftness  and  pa.ssion  in  taking  advantage 
of  a  sudden  action  or  momentaiy  return  to  the 
desired  position.  To  study  animals  at  the  Zoo 
as  Mr.  Swan  does,  an  artist  nuist  have  qualities 
akin  to  those  of  a  sportsman  :  he  must  wait  as 
([uietly  as  the  deerstalker,  and  take  his  shots  with 
till-  pencil  almost  iis  rapiilly  as  if  it  were  a  rifle. 
Tlie  result  is,  indeed,  of  le.ss  importance  to  the 
creatures,  and  they  regard  Mr.  Swan's  operations 
withinit  concern.  With  .some  of  them,  notalily  with 
two  of  the  tigers,  he  appears  to  have  established 
relations  amounting  to  interest;  but  whether  this 
interest  is  of  a  friendly  ciuiracter,  or    baseil  on   a 


\  ision  of  a  niinv  than  usually'  ample  meal,  it  is 
bard  to  assert  wilii  anything  approaching  to  con- 
viction. 

Sketches  like  Mr.  Swan's  are  often  so  fresh 
and  beautiful  in  tbcmsel\-es,  so  iilive  with  tiie 
artist's  own  life,  lliat 
they  produce  a  vivid 
sensation  of  pleasure 
which  is  seldom  eom- 
muuicateil  by  more 
elaliorated  design.  But 
until  what  has  hitherto 
been  honoured  as  a 
"  picture  " — the  reali.sa- 
tion  of  a  conception 
organised  in  the  artist's 
mind — ceases  to  charm 
the  human  soul,  they 
must  be  regarded  as 
fragments  —  brilliant, 
captivating,  perhaps, 
but  yet  as  only  aids 
to  the  artist  in  working 
out  something  greater 
and  more  complete. 
Ill  any  case,  when  a  picture  has  justified  its  existence, 
the  sketches  and  studies  which  have  been  like  bricks 
in  its  building  will  always  have  a  special  interest,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
process  of  the  artist's  thought.  By  means  of  our 
illustrations  some  notion  can  be  gathered  of  the 
genesis  of  one  of  Mr.  Swan's  more  important  com- 
positions, the  "  Lioness  Defending  Her  Cubs."  Of 
the  studies  made  for  it  we  give  two  of  the  head  of 
a  lioness,  one  in  repose,  the  other  in  anger,  and 
the  sketch  of  the  whole  picture  as  at  first  con- 
ceived by  the  artist. 

As  an  animal  painter  'Sir.  Swan  is  alone  at  the 
present  time  in  the  British  school.  Of  all  British 
painters  it  is  James  Ward  who  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches him  in  sentiment — or  in  the  absence  of 
it.  It  is  tlie  animal  with  which  he  is  concerned, 
not  with  its  human  aHinitie-s.  That  attractive  vein 
of  sentiment  so  fancifully,  so  humorou.sly,  and  so 
poetically  worked  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  through 
which  he  drew  the  smiles  and  tears  of  the  public 
by  an  ajipeal  as  sure  as  though  his  subjects  were 
men  and  women,  Mr.  Swan  leaves  severely  alone. 
He  does  not  wisli  to  draw  either  our  smiles  or 
our  tears,  but  to  make  us  adnure  the  marvtdlous 
structure,  the  line  at'tion,  the  I'.sseutial  character  of 
the  beast.  His  interest  in  him  is  mainly  artistic — 
realistic  if  you  please  to  call  it  so — but  the  art  and 
the  realism  of  it  are  inspired  by  a  sense  of  the 
wonder  and  beauty  of  subtle  ami  comi>lieated  organ- 
i.sations,  ndraeles  of  design   ami   workmansliip,  each 
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moved  with  its  separate  life,  and  perfectly  adapteil 
to  its  own  end.  This  view  of  the  brute,  as  a  being 
interesting  and  worthy  of  all  the  most  searching 
and  reverent  study  for  its  own  sake,  is  essentially 
"  modern ;  "  it  is  as  remote  from  the  art  of  Kubens 
and  Snyders  on  the  one  hand  as  from  tliat  of 
Landseer  and  his  followers  on  tlie  other  ;  it  delights 
neither  in  presenting  animals  as  "  savage  monsters  " 
nor  as  "  fcllow-ercatures."  but  yet  as  creatures 
"fearfully  aud  wonderfully  niaile "  almost  as  dur- 
selves,  and  by  the  same  hand.  Such  a  siuqilc, 
unsophisticated  view  of  the  animal  is  not  only 
consistent  with  the  highest  poetry,  but  is  itself 
highly  poetical,  and  invests  creation  with  a  romance 
and  a  mysticism  of  the  purest  kind. 

But  if  Mr.  Swan  has  had  few  forerunners  in 
England  it  caimot  be  said  that  he  has  had  none 
elsewhere.  The  influence  of  Barye  and  Fremiet 
is  evident  enough  in  his  work — of  Barye,  when 
grandeur  of  form  and  dignity  of  movement  are  the 
aim ;  of  Fremiet,  in  its  elegance  and  preference  for 
slender  types.  There  is 
something  of  both  of  these 
artists  in  the  statuettes  of 
the  year  before  last — in  the 
lithe  and  sinuous  panther, 
the  very  embodiment  of 
stealth  and  suppres.sed 
agility,  and  in  tlie  massive 
lion  assuaging  liis  thirst ; 
but  it  is  only  that  some- 
thing which  all  artists  must 
retain  of  their  master's 
example,  and  the  concep- 
tion, and  to  a  great  extent 
the  style  also,  are  his  own. 
In  life  and  movement,  in 
the  combined  tensity  and 
elasticity  of  tlie  muscles, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  works 
of  the  kind  which  excel 
the  panther;  but  the  limi 
was  in  some  respects  iiiiei', 
though  its  execution  did 
not  take  as  many  days  a-' 
the  panther  took  mouths. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  say 
whether  Mr.  Swan's  preference  is  for  painting  or 
sculpture.  If  you  look  inside  his  cujiboards  and  see 
the  number  of  wax  sketches  of  varicjus  animals,  from 
cats  to  kangaroos,  you  would  fancy  sculpture  was  his 
favourite  art;  but  in  bis  studio  tile  canvases  on  ea.sel 
and  against  the  u.ill  ui  ;dl  slates  of  progress  produce 
a  difl'erent  impression.  He  is  as  expert  at  one  branch 
of  the  art  as  at  the  other,  and  if  his  .scul])tuie  shows 
a  leaning  to  the   iiicturesi|Ue,  it  cannot  !je  said   lli.it 
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he  does  not  distinguish  very  clearly  the  essential 
qualities  of  both  methods  of  artistic  expression.  As 
a  painter  his  training  has  been  tliorough,  and  he 
has  made  so  many  experiments  on  his  own  account, 
that  there  are  few  artists  more  conversant  witli  all 
the  tricks  and  subtleties  of  technique.  His  feeling 
for  colour,  and  his  choice  of  general  schemes  aud 
inili\idnid  tints,  are  more  continental  than  English. 
His  greys  especially  are  French  or  Dutch  greys, 
somewhat  starchy  when  bluish,  .somewhat  clayey 
when  inclined  to  yellow;  but  most  of  his  exhibited 
works  have  been  in  a  low  key,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ian  Hamilton,  gi\e 
little  indication  of  those  rare  gifts  as  a  eolourist 
which  he  undoubtedly  possesses. 

But  in  colour,  as  it  may  be  said  in  most  other 
matters,  Mr.  Swan  has  not  yet  shown  his  full 
powei'.  He  does  not  hurry  the  development  eitlier 
of  his  pictures  or  himself.  Yet  there  was  never 
an  artist  more  wholly  devoted  to  this  development, 
tliough  he  seems  to  leave  it  so  completely  to  nature, 
undisturlied  by  any  such 
worldly  considerations  ;is 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
]iolicy  of  keeping  liiniself 
ill  evidence  before  the 
public.  His  studio  and  its 
contents  are  thoinughly 
characteristic  of  the  luuu 
who  is  never  idle,  and  yet 
seems  quite  indifferent  to 
the  degree  of  progress  he 
is  making.  They  provide 
an  atmosphere  in  which 
his  genius  can  breathe  and 
grow,  and  are  one  more 
proof  that  the  conditions 
necessiiry  to  put  in  motion 
the  mental  faculties  of  an 
artist  diller  greatly  with  his 
idiosyncrasy.  If  he  lie  an 
artist  with  the  pen,  lie  may, 
like  Balzac,  ]irefer  a  bare 
I'oom  with  nothing  to  ilis- 
tract  ;  or,  like  :\Ir.  Hall 
Caine,  seek  .some  solitude 
where  not  even  the  society 
of  friends  may  disturb  the  operations  of  tlie  creative 
faciilly.  ()|lieis  are  less  dependent  on  their  sur- 
roundings, and  can  write  anywhere,  even  in  a  room 
full  of  children  and  visitors.  I'ainters  diller  also  in 
this  respect.  To  .some  the  cntoiirai/e  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment.  Some  studios  are  almost  as  bare  as 
liaj/ac's  wiiliiig-rooui,  some  as  crowded  as  I.eigji 
Hunt's  study.  In  .some  you  will  lind,  perliai)s,  a 
lew    casts    and    sketches    onlv ;     in    others    enoiiLrli 
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Japanese  screens,  Persian  c<irpets,  nicdia-val  armour, 
and  riclily  coloured  pottery  to  set  up  a  shop  in 
Wardour  Street. 

It  depends,  of  cuursc,  jiailly  nn  tlie  anmiuil  nf 
suggestivene.ss  wliidi  a  li'ni[irranii'iit  re(piirc.s  to 
facilitate  the  ii]icratiniis  of  his  iiilislic  faculty, 
partly  on  the  i<inil  of  su^;ncsti\i'iicss  wiucli  he  linds 
most  fertilising.  In  'Sir.  Swan's  t'ase  there  is  an 
evident  desire  to  l)e  suvKJumleil  hy  objects  wiiirh 
reach  a  high  standard  of  ait  things  wliicli  are 
"  fine  "  in  colour,  or  form,  or  workmanship.  The 
heterogeneous  collection  of  beautiful  items  in  his 
studio  appears  to  have  been  gathered  ratlier  for 
study  than  for  imitation  ;  to  set  a  standard  at  which 
to  aim  rather  than  to  stinnilate  the  imagination  ; 
to  discover  princij)les  more  than  to  .suggest  effects. 
It  is  a  eolleetion  formed  liy  a  man  who  is  still 
and  will  e\cr  remain  a  student,  luit  is  eultivating 
tiie  growth  of  his  own  faculty  by  alisorliing  what- 
ever lie  linds  most,  nourishing  to  it.  Of  course, 
the  sculptor  of  animals,  the  pupil  of  Fremiet,  has 
tine  bronzes  by  his  master  and  by  Marye,  but  lie 
has  also  choice  specimens  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
metalwork,  and  in  that  little  box  on  the  mantelpiece 
you  will  find  a  little  seal  on  which  an  Egyptian 
artist  has  incised  a  colna  with  a  style  so  tine  ami 
a  hand  so  unerring  as  to  e.xcite  nuu'e  wonder  and 
atlmiration  than  it  is  ea.sy  to  express  without 
.seeming  to  e.xaggerate. 

Mr.  Swan's  studio  is  in  some  res]iects  more  like 
a  laboratory  than  a  studio,  Sometliing  is,  so  to 
speak,  "  going  on"  in  every  corner  of  it.  Here,  a 
statuette  of  Orpheus,  roughly  set  up,  giving  the 
just  poise  and  proportion  of  the  figure,  with  a  ten- 
tative action  of  the  arm :  there,  a  wax  panther's 
head  modelled,  for  striicture  only,  hum  a  skeleton; 
there  another,  exjterinu'iital  in  its  jilanes.  On  a 
chair  is  the  last  siiot,  in  coloured  chalks,  at  a  tiger 
showing  his  teeth,  and  against  tiic  wall  a  study  of 
a  boy  for  a  projected  picture,  in  whicli  the  artist 
with  nuich  troulile  has  solved  .some  ])roblem  in 
colour:    .say    of    lirown    tk'sh    ir.    the    sun,    relieved 


against  ai^rial  blue.  With  their  faces  to  the  wall 
stand  .some  dozen  or  nmre  pictures  in  different 
stages  of  conij)letion.  Sirens  upon  sands,  yellow 
jaguars  in  jungles  of  tidpical  luxuriance,  a  python 
wliose  innumerable  coils  auil  brilliant  scales  has 
just  been  sludieil  at  the  Zoo  from  a  sei-pent  which 
has  lecently  east-  bis  skin  ;  a  life-size  sketch  of 
Eli.sha.  rushing  to  reanimate  the  widow's  son — all 
waiting  for  the  moment  of  leisure,  or  inspiration, 
to  be  forwarded  a  stage  towards  completion,  or  to 
be  ruthlessly  painted  out  to  make  way  for  a 
brighter  (or  what  .seems  at  the  moment  to  the 
artist  a  brighter)  conce]ition.  Truly  a  laboratory 
rather  than  a  .studio,  though  the  '■chemicals"  wliicli 
work  the  changes  are  not  kept  in  stoppered  lioltles, 
but  in  the  artist's  brain. 

"Without  Innry,  without  rest"  would  seem  to 
be  the  motto  (jf  ^Ir.  Swan,  The  signs  of  mental 
activity  in  vaiying  tlirections  are  a  little  bewilder- 
ing, but  the  aitist  stands  undisturbed  in  the  midst, 
without,  a  ti-ace  of  anxiety  or  confusion.  It  does 
not  seem  to  matter  to  him  how  many  irons  bi>  has 
in  the  fire;  they  are  all  getting  hot  and  will  be 
ready  foi-  use  when  wanted.  Sonic  will  be  wanted 
to-day,  some  next  week,  some  iie\er.  perhaps. 
What  does  it  matter  ;"  There  is  life,  there  is  mo\e- 
menl,  sutlicient  or  more  than  sullicient  for  the  day. 
The  mere  jileasure  of  eN]ierimenl,  of  struggle,  of 
\ictorv  (when  it  comes),  is  enough.  The  question  of 
time  seems  to  enter  not  into  his  caleulation.s.  He 
works  not  only  for  posterity,  but  as  if  he  were  to 
lie  one  of  them.  He  will  .spend  months  o\er  some 
small  figure,  or  fini.sh  off  another  in  a  few  days.  It 
is  all  eipial  .so  long  as  he  masters  his  difficulties,  so 
long  as  he  works  under  direct  impulse  of  his  own 
mini],  so  long  as  he  makes  jirogress,  however  slowly, 
in  the  ]iatli  of  bis  development,  .\dunrers  may 
be  impatient  and  friends  may  shake  thi'ir  heads, 
but  it  is  all  of  no  use:  he  will  paddle  his  own 
canoe,  and  at  his  own  jiace — which,  if  you  ]ilease. 
is  swift  enough  at  timi's,  and  has  already  enabled 
him  to  distance  most  of  bis  contemporaries. 


TIIIIWT. 
{rrimi  Ihc  raiiiliiir,  fci;  ./.  il.  Siraii.  A.I!. 
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THE    DECOIUTION    OF    ST.   PAUL'S. 

WE  liave  on  move  than  one  orca.siou  drawn  at-      eiglit    s]iaiulivls    between    tlie    avelies,  just    heneatli 
tention  to  the  tleeonitiou  of  St.    Taul's,  which      the   Whisiiciiii--  (ialleiy,  slioiiM   hist  lie   ileeorateil, 


luLs  just  pro- 
ceeded to  its  end 
with  the  approval  of 
everyone    at    all    inter- 
ested in  the  enibellislunent 
and  completion  of  our  Metro- 
politan  Cathedral.     A\'e  do  not, 
for  the  moment,  refer  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  fabric,  which  by  sonu 
strange  fate  is  entirely  in  the  han^ 
of  the  cathedral  authorities,  and  w-as  a 
year  or  two  ago  given  over  to  its  reredos 
and    other    internal    "improvements."     'J 
dome    and    the   western   part    of    the    eluu 
are,  so  to  speak,  held  in  trust  for  the  nation, 
on  whose  behalf  the  beautifying  of 
the   .space  beneath  the   dome — the 
chief  feature  in   the  building — has 
lately    been    intelligently   carried    out. 
J.  Thornhill's  days  fitful  attenijifs  lia\e 
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and  suitablr 

-illijccls      were 

found    in    fnur  of   the 

Prophets  and  four  iMan- 

ists.      ()f    course    the 

dilliculty    has    lieen    tliat    the 

urm  of  the  spandrel  lends  it.self 

ill  to  decoration — a  difficulty  not 

unknown     to    any    artist,     however 

great,    and    frimi    which    few,    indeed, 

ive  entirely  escaped.     In   the  case  of 

St.     Paul's,    the     authorities     were     well 

ui\ised    in  selecting   quite  the    best  artists 

that  Kngland  has  produced  for  the    execution 

the  Work.     Til  the  late  .\lfred  Stevens  wei'e 

couhdcd  the  fiiur  Proi)iiets ;  and 
hii  a.  F.  iru».v,  n.A.  ,        ,    ,       ,.  ,  ,.       •■■  ' 

bijW.E.F.Drillea.)  thougll    lie    did   not   live  tO  Complete! 

the  woik,  his  designs  were  ha])i)ily 
Sir  available.  :\Ir.  'Walls,  wlm  divides  with  :\Ir.  W. 
;ule       v..    V.    Prittcn    the    Imuour   of    the    wurk    in    resjiect 


.\ 


sevei-al  artists  of  high 
repute     have     preparei 
designs  more  or  less  fitted 
fur  the  purpose.     Sir  Frederie 
Leightou's  fine  design  of  "And 
the  Sea  gave   up   the   Dead   which 
were   in   it " — which  is  included   ii 
IMr.  Henry  Tate's  gift  to  the  nation 
was   prepared    fm-    oue    of    tlii^    section 
of  the  dome  itself,  lait    it  was  haidlv 
s\illiciently   large   a   scale    to   be   am] 
fully  ell'ecliNe.       Mr.  P..ynter.  to...  ha 
exercised  liis  pencil  in   the  same  diivction 
was,   however,    decided,   and    mani- 
festly with   much   litness,    lh,it   the     (/>«;/« 
877 


V 

:d  and  Drawn  btj  W 


to    the     four 
angelists,    has 
lown    ills    big- 
t-onception    in 
St.    :\Iattliew    and     St. 
•  Ii'lin,  lca\ing   to  ihe  younger 
lainter  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 
W'ise    deci.sion    was    comi!    to 
to    have    the    paintings    in    the 
if    frescoes,    but    reproduced    in 
isaic,  and  witii  the  hajipiest  re- 
most  casual  observer  can  judge 
If    Imw    much    better    the    cojdurs 
and   how  much  more  brilliantly 
taud    out    and    till    their    places 


K.  F.  Bnllcn.) 


than    .iny 
colour  or 


other   me(lium- 
oil— cadd  do. 


-tempera 
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Mr.  Britten  is  an  artist  who  yields  to  none  in     work   is   divided   up   among   half   a   dozen   artists. 
England  for  his  fine   sense  of   decoration,  and  his     Challenged  at  once  whether   he  would    be  willing 


but  lie  1 
such    a    mood    that    liis 
name    and    his    personality 
are  rarely  obtruded  upnn  tl 
public.     His    selectiiin    by    tlic 
recommendation     of      the     highest 
authorities  to  superintend  tlie  rea 
isation    of    Alfred   Stevens'   and    ilr. 
Watts'  designs,  as  well  as  for  the  con-        \ 
tributiiiu  of  his  own,  may  be  put    down       \|5r-i 
as   liUc  of   the   satisfactory  steps  in  connec-      \ 
liciu  with  tliis  long-delayed  work.      It  seen 
tiiat    the    indifference    in    respect    to    tiie    em 
liellishment  of  St.  Paul's  according 

til     tile     intention    of     the    architect,      (Designed  and  Drawn 

wliich  has  reigned  so  profoundly  in 
Lond(m  hitherto,  has  at  length  ceased  to  exist,  now 
tliat  "  tiie  man  and  the  hour  "  are  liere,  and  that  those 
in  office  have  actually  been  alile  to  appreciate  the  fact. 
To  the  work  in  the  choir,  now  proceeding  under 
the  iiand  of  ]\Ir.  Eichmond,  A.E.A.,  we  hope  soon 


u  n  d  c  r  - 

take     any     such 

nterprise  himself,  he 

partially  assented  ;   and 

111    Mr.  Bodley's  a.ssurance 

tiiut  if  he  would  prepare  a  set 

designs   he  would   lay    them 

bctoie  the  cathedral  autiiorities,  he 

lesponded   in   due   course   with   the 

pioduction  of  the  necessary  series  of 

(haw nigs.     These    were    duly    discussed 

y  the   powers   in    conjunction  with    the 

aitist,  when  the  latter  undertook  the  work, 

whifh,    it    was    understood,    would    occupy    a 

teim    ot    }eii^    at    an   annual   sum    which    we 

do    not    at    present    feel    justified 

b!i  ir.  E.  F.  Biiiten.)     in  aunouuciug.     "We  may,  at  least, 

say  that  in  undertaking  this  work 

]\Ir.  Kichmond  has  .shown  himself  willing  to  sacrifice 

the  major  part  of   his  income  for  the  public  good. 

Certain  of  the  drawings  themselves  were  recently 

exhibited  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition :   but 

it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  give  little  idea  of 


to     be    abl 
to  call  attention 
Particular      interest 
attaches  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was 
undertaken.       It     originated,      \ 
we    believe,   in    a    chance    con- 
versation l)etween  Mr.  Eichmond 
and    Mr.    IJodley,    the    architect    ti 
the  catliedral,  in  the  course   of  wlii 
the    former  maintained    that   the   clmir 
siiould    be    decorated    Ijy   a    single    hand 
ill    a    single   decoi'ative    seiieme,    so    as    tn 
obtain  unity  of  concejition   and   harmony  of 
colour,    to    whicii    might    perchance   be   adde 
a    breadtli   of    handling  wliich   can 


hardly  lie  liinked  fur  when  a  single 


(B.w/l]<r;   Ini   a.   K    Watlx,   It. A 
Dramt  by  IF.  £.  F.  Britten.) 


tlie  vigour 
ind  opulent  ricli- 
ness  of  the  designs 
they  appear  from  tiie 
scaffolding  in  the  cathedral 
Isclf.  The  painter,  it  may 
added — wim  lias  here  siicli 
an  (ijiiiortunity  fur  iuimnrtality  as 
s  fallen  to  the  int.  of  IVw  aitisls 
in  England — witli  sound  I'aitli  in  tlie 
genius  and  the  artistic  feeling  and  ability 
of  the  British  workman,  has  eiuiiloyetl 
English  labour,  as  far  as  possible,  in  iirei'er- 
ice  to  Italian,  in  the  a.ssistaiice  be  lias  re- 
ivil  I'or  the  tran.slation  of  his  designs  into 
the  glass  mo.saie  which  is  now  being 
fixed  to  llie  vault  of  the  choir.     S. 
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THE  incidents  relating  to  tlie  election  of  five 
Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  referred 
to  fully  in  onr  Chronicle  of  the  month's  art.  We 
have  pleasure  in  giving  portraits  of  three  of  the 
latest  successful  candidates 
for  academical  honours  on 
this  page.  A  notice,  with 
portrait,     of      Mr.      Arthur 


in  winning  his  A.ssociateship ;  indeed,  in  the  last 
election,  when  the  final  choice  fell  iii»iii  .Mr.  .1.  W. 
jSTortli,  he  it  was  who  came  in  second,  thus  jnoving 
the  high  position  he  has  held  in  the  estimatimi  nf  llie 
academic  body.  ^Ir.  Ihiunlcy 
received  his  early  art  ti-aining 
from  Mr.Taylor,the  South  Ken- 
sington art-master  at  Lincoln, 


FRANK    KRAMLEY,    A.R.A. 

(/■Vom  a  Photograph  by  G.  Allen  Robin. 
Hau-kk,  S.D.) 


Hacker,  A.E.A.,  was  published  in  The  Magazine 
OF  Akt  last  month  on  page  11  o :  while,  in  accord- 
ance with  the 
wish  of  Mr.  .1.  .">. 
Sargent,  A.R.A., 
we  omit  his  like- 
ness. On  page 
171  of  this  j)art 
an  article  dealing 
with  the  life  and 
work  .if  Mr.  .1. 
y.\.  S\viin,.\.i;..\., 

is     pulilished,     sn 

that  nil  further 
reference  to  his 
career  is  neces- 
sary liere. 

Mr.  Frank 
r.randey,  A.R.A. 
has  not  been  very 
jnuch  lieliind 
liis  culleagne  i>f 
Xewlyn,  .Mr. 
Siauhiipe  Forbes, 


.'     .  L.ai^i  nil  K    Litmos  Till-;   widow   of   i;dwai!u   iv.   -j 

LET    lli:l!    SOX    OUT    OP    SANCTUAIIY. 
(Ci/  John  Zephaiiiah  Belt.    Ileccnilu  acquired  by  Ilie  Xalional  Gallcri/.) 


.JOHN    MACALLAN     SWAX,    A.K.A. 

(/■/■con  a  Phutuf/raph   bij   Wakrij,  Rejcnt 
Street.) 


after  wliich  he  went  to  Antwerp.     He  first  appeared 
in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  in  1884,  when  he 

contributed  .some 
^'cnetian  scenes ; 
butitwaswitli"A 
Hopeless  Dawn," 
exhibited  in  1888, 
I  hat  he  met  with 
his  first  success, 
the  jnclure  1  icing 
purcha.sed  under 
llie  terms  of  (lie 
(ban  trey     l>e- 

(|UCSt. 

I'lV  ibe  election 
of  .Mr.  John  S. 
Saigent  another 
.VniericaM  arlist 
is  added  to  llie 
roll  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  al- 
ready conlaining 
upon  its  list  the 
respected  names 


ISO 
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of  r.tMijamiu  "West,  John  S.  Copley,  and  Washinglou  works  have  been  duly  illustrated  year  by  year 
Allston.  ;\fr.  Sargent  studied  in  P'ranco  and  Italy  ;  in  the  summer  supplement  of  this  Magazine — 
ill  the  former  as  a  pupil  of  M.  Carolus-Duran,  wliose      "  Eoyal  Academy  Pictures." 

The  Ih'itish  section  of  the  National 
( lallery  has  recently  been  extended 
liy  the  addition  of  some  interesting, 
if  not  very  important,  works,  two  of 
which  are  re[)roduced  herewitii.  A 
third — a  good  example  of  Eomney 
— "  ;Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindon,"  is  un- 
fortunately placed  in  sncli  a,  position 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  tlic  gallery 
as  to  preclude  the  possiliility  of 
photographing  it.  "  Cardinal  Bour- 
cliier  Urging  the  Widow  of  Edward 
W.  to  Allow  her  Son  ( )ut  of  Sanc- 
tuary "  is  the  work  of  the  late 
John  Zephaniah  Bell,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  gallery  by  the  artist's 
widow.  A  portrait  of  "  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Ijellenden  Ker,"  by  Sir  Chai'les 
I'astlake,  P.E.A.,  was  bequeathed  by 
the  subject  of  the  portrait.  A  fur- 
ther acquisition  is  "  A  Mediterranean 


lIEDITERnANEAN    SEAPORT. 

lipccnthj  acquired  l>*i  fh'' 


the  Pttintin//  btj  Clavdr  Joi^eph  Vcrnct. 
Xatimial  Callcnj.) 


Style  and  treatment  in  portraiture  especially  he 
lias  adopted,  and,  as  we  think,  surpassed.  He,  too, 
is  repi-esented  in  the  Chantrey  collection  by  his 
"  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose,"  which  was  pur- 
chased in  1887,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking- 
pictures  in  the  gallery  at  South  Kensington. 
Mr.  Sargent's  election  is  certainly  indicative  of 
that  wider  catholicity  of  spirit  in  art  wliich  is 
influencing  wiiat  has  hitherto  been  considered 
as  our  most  conservative  of  institutions. 

Jlr.  George  Frampton,  A.E.A.,  was  born  in 
1860,  and  began  his  art  studies  at  an  early  age 
at  the  Lambeth  schools,  being  a  pupil  of  ilr. 
W.  S.  Frith  for  sculpture,  and  of  Professor  Brown 
for  drawing.  In  1882  lie  entered  the  Eoyal 
Academy  Scliools,  and,  five  years  later,  secured 
the  gold  medal  and  the  £200  travelling  student- 
.sliip.  The  .same  year  he  went  to  Paris,  becoming 
a  pnpil  of  M.  Mereie  and  il.  Dagnan-Bouveret  ; 
lie  gained  a  medal  at  the  Salon  of  188!)  for  liis 
"Angel  of  I)eatii,"  and  since  tliat  year  he  has 
been  a  regidar  contributor  to  tlie  liurlington 
Hau.se  annual  exliibition.  He  is  a  decoralixc 
sculptor  of  a  very  liigli  order,  as  his  finely- 
designed  and  coloured  cornice  at  the  recent 
Arts  and  Ciafts  Kxhibilion  sufliciently  testified. 
One  of  his  principal  works  is  the  terra-colta 
frieze  on  the  exterior  of  tlie  Constitutional 
Club,     Xortlunnberland     Avenue.      Other     of     his 


.Mi;s.    c.    II.    i;i:i,i,liNl>i;N    Ki:i:. 

(I'riiiii  the  raiiillii;)  Ifji  Sir  ('.   Ennllakv,  J'.lt.A.      Ixnxntlii  lU-qin 
btj  the  Xational  Gatler;/.) 

Seaport,"  by  Claude  Joseph  Yernet,  which  lias 
presented  by  IMrs.  Tarratt. 


^ 
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EMILE    WAUTERS  :  PORTEAIT-PAINTEU. 

By     a.     J.     WArTEKS,     PltOFESSOR     OF     THE  i;i)VAI.     ACADEMY     i)K     ARTS     (IK     HEECIfM. 

T  was  one  evening  last  winr.T,  in  ,.nc  ,,f  Lh..  linr  an   arconipanying  plav  .,r  llirknin-  light  from  dia- 

liouses  in  the  quarter  (if  th.-    I'arc  .M.inccau  at  in. mds,  rubies,  and  cm.  raids.      inv.ThuUarily,  then,  I 

I'aris.    ( )n  entering  the  apartnuMits,  ahva.ly  tlir..iige.l  thought  of  the  "  Triinnph  ..f  Vrni.'..,"  an.l  of  its  glow- 
witli     a,     cr.iwd     of     <jnests, 


I 


K.Miia;    WAUTi;u^. 
(/•Voi/i  the  J'Mlniil  hij  lUiiisrIf  In  IW  Dmdcn  (iatkrii.) 


my  eyes  were  dazzle.  1  \,y 
tile  light  and  colour,  tlii' 
splendour  ami  gaiety  an.l 
m.iNemi'nl,  an.l  a  \  ision  of  a 
ni.iilern  Titian  or  N'enmesi' 
ros.'  sud.lenly  liefme  me. 
The  deeoration  was  magni- 
tieent :  all  that  the  m.)st 
refin.'.l  artistic  taste  C'ould 
imagin.'  was  gathered  into 
one  harmonious  whole. 
Pictures  by  master-hands, 
ancient  Italian  busts,  Flem- 
ish tapestries  of  the  liest 
period  serving  for  porfiars, 
Venetian  mirr.irs  in  their 
great  crystal  frames, 
bronzes,  embroideries,  silken 
hangings  of  countless  hues, 
ancestral  portraits,  furni- 
ture carved  in  every  style, 
damascened  armour  flashing 
with  gleams  of  gold  and  sil- 
\v\:  An.l  .m  sofas  adorned 
wilJi  ( »rii>ntal  textiles,  culled  ' 
from  among  the  rarest  in  the  bazaars  of  the  Mouski,  Whil.'  th.'  poel.  wiih  ;■  iliytlmii.'  swaying  ..f  his 
gr.)ups  of  women,  young  and  joyous,  gossiping  in  the  body,  ri'.'iti.Ml  Ins  sweet  ami  s..nn.ling  v.'is.'s  in  a 
shadows  of  tremulous  palms  and  ornamental  foliage.       vtiice     mournfully    musical,    {<>    w  iiit'h    a    markc.l 

At  the  foot  of  a  twisted  cohunn,  belonging  once  rro\em;al  accent  add.'.l  a  sliangi'  liiarm,  I, 
lo  some  Itoman  palace,  on  a  s.ifa  covered  \\ith  a  with  half-cl.is.'.l  ey.'s,  siglil  and  hearing  alike  de- 
din^j)  blue  and  crimson  Persian  carpet,  a  spl.'ii.li.l  light. '.I,  enj.iycd  tiie  H\ing  pi.tnre  spread  out 
pi'ineess  was  enthrone.l,  arraye.l   in   sea-green  silk,      before  m.'. 

end)roidered  with  silver  lili.s.      Her  hair,  golilen  as  This  marvellous  .setting,  tiiis  fasbi.mable  .society, 

ripe  wheat,  arrangeil  lik.'  a  .liail.'m,  irown.'.l  h.'r  these  groups  of  pretty  wom.'ii  ami  sparkling  of  eyes 
aristocratic  head.  Arouml  li.'r  an  animat.'.!  .ii.l.'  an.l  jewellery,  tlii-se  carnal  i.ms  ami  satin  white- 
.if  .ilii.'r  w.im.'n,  in  tli.^  bin. mi  ..f  y.mlb,  listcm'.l  in  n.'ss,  th. 'sc  silks  an.l  \.'l\.'ts,  gorg.'ous  materials 
vari.ins   atlilu.ii's,    nntt.'riiig   ib.'ir   Icath.^rd    fans.  pjenlifnlly      b.'sprinkl.'.l       wilii      g.il.l      an.l     silver, 

(  >n.',  in  a  lUess  .if  i\.iiy  while,  relieved  by  gold,  liiesc  ]icrfumcs,  th.'  nnisi.'  an.l  the  ]ioet's  .song, 
high  in  tiie  waist  an.!  li.iwing  loo.sely  at  the  Iwick,  all  tins  display  .if  luxury,  of  cl.>gan.-e.  of  beauty 
reviveil  the  fashion  of  the  Empire  with  just  a  touch  and  ]ileasure,  callc.l  u]i  wiliiin  me  subtle  and 
of  modernity.  A  second  was  in  liroeaded  satin  of  rare  sensations  ami  irr.'sisi  ibly  aroused  ideas  on 
the  Loui,s  XVI.  period,  maize  colour,  with  a  il.is.'ly-  art,  evoking  a  eon.'cpti f  the  typical  high- 
fitting  bodice  of  sky  blue,  her  figure  partly  sbr.iu.l.'.l  brc.l  Parisian  beauty  in  IS'.t:'.. 
by  a  gauzy  elou.l  of  .Mi'U.-.m  la.'.'.     The  others  beside;                   *                 *                 *  *  * 

her   were  attire.l  with  .'.[ual   ricinies.s.     Every  head  Xe.xt  day,  in  my  br.ilher's  stu.lio,  before  a  series 

enri.h.'.l   with  piarls   an.l  blos.soms  ;  necks  ami   the      of   unlinishe.l   (Hirtraits  set  out    upon    the   easels,  1 
.soft  curves  of  gl.'aming  white  shoulders  ro.se  almve      beiii'l.l  the  realisation  of  these  vi.sion.s.     Ten  repre- 
the    bodices,    and    were    in    ceaseless    motion,    with      sentalions    of    w.inien    more    especially    caught    my 
878 


ing  li.'auli.'s  in  tiie  costume 
of  til.'  lim.',  with  thi'ir  bi..- 
.a.l.s  an.l  sh.it  silks  cut 
low  an.l  sipiari',  .m  wlioni 
\'.'i.inese  has  ji.iurt'.l  su.h 
la\isli  suidiglit.  in  thi'  ciling 
of   th.'    P.i-c's    ralai.'. 

A  sml.l.'u  bush  fell  wh.'u 
Mas.s.'U.'t  took  his  .scat  at 
lb.'  plan. I,  ami  Miss  San.li'r- 
soir,  sup.TJi  in  a  l.iw-.'Ut 
.Ir.'ss  of  |iur.'  whit.'  silk, 
ill.'  tigbt-litling  b.i.ly  Irim- 
111. '.I  with  gol.l,  .sang  the 
\als.'  Fr.iiii  Ji'niiKii. 

Til. 'II  .l.'aii  Itanicau  r.'- 
.'iti'.l  -Til.'  Ox.'ii":— 

■■  Vc  s.mt  (Ics  liicufs  ties  doiix  uux 

deux  comes  en  IjTe 

Avi'c   de   ees   yeux   boiis   ou   le 

penseur  croit  lii'e 

Di'S  poi»mos  mysteiieux ; 

l)u  ci's  b(c\il's  bien-aiines  qu'aiix 

lilaiiR's  opulent  es 
Cuudiiisaient  autrefois,  avec  des 
cliansons  leiites 
lies  siiu])les  et  nol>lo<?  nieux." 
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iitteiitioii.      Dressed    as     i'di-    some    I'eslivity,    beau-      in   the  hair  (if    llie    heautilnl    suh.jeet,  nf    the    dead 
tified   and  transfigured  hy  tiie  strong  magic  of  art,      hlacks  nf   tiie  dog's  fur,  and  nf  tlic  \  iulrt    tints  .if 

tlir   \rl\i't   mantle. 

Miss  ("arroll,  of  I'.altininve,  is 

dciiirlt'il    in     iiielanc  hilly     ni 1 

iin  ihr  sca-shiiri'.  The  delicate 
head,  rriiwufd  \\itii  a  wiiite 
straw  iiat,  shaileil  hy  a  large 
\i  il  111'  /ii<ii/ss(  liiii-i/i-sdi, ,  staniU 
niit  in  relief  against  a  grey  sUy 
and  distant  green-cdad  hills. 
The  riihe  is  heavy  silk  of  a 
hrighl  niau\e.  dt>eiirated  with  a 
lumt  nf  riliiiniis  (if  the  same  hue 
uplin  the  .shdulder.  the  liehu  (if 
the  bodice  and  the  sleeves  are 
edged  with  lace,  waves  nf  whieii 
fall  also  over  the  long  SiU't/c 
glove.s.     (Si'u  p.  i.sri.) 

The  Coiutesse  Louis  de  ]\Iou- 
tes(iui(iu-Fezensac  reclines  in 
elegant  comfort,  as  one  might 
say,  against  the  hack  of  a  gilded 
chair  covered  with  bhu!-ik)Wered 
material;  the  smiling,  hand.-^onie 
face  resting  lightly  on  her  foldcil 
liands,  subtle  in  drawing  and 
jicarly  in  tone,  combines  with 
the  oli\c-green  background,  the 
dark  indigo  \idvet  corsage,  a 
white  boa,  and  a  tulle  .<<carf 
>|irinkled  with  gold  in  foiniing 
an  attractive'  kakemono-like 
.laiiancse   harnmny. 

The  Comtessc  dc  la  Forest- 
i»i\(innc,  in  a  (hvss  of  mau\c 
satin  under  a  light  Muc  muslin 
wnqiper,  is  relieved  against  an 
audacious  green  background.  A 
tiiey  were  symbols  of  the  i'ashionablc  .society  of  girdle  of  skyd.hie  satin  is  contrived  to  reconcile 
I'aris,  with  its  tasteful  luxury  and  overwhelming  these  unir'^ual  harmonies,  and  ]iro(hiccs  with  them 
glamour.  a    rich     comliination    of     heterogeneous     colours    as 

First    came     Madame     I.amliert    de     iJollischild,      successful   as   it    is  daring. 
standing  at   full   length   by  a    I>()uis   XVI.  table,  on  Mr.s.  Deacon  is   seen    in    full    face,  posed   rather 

wiiicli  lies  a  fur-trimmed  mantle  of  violet  vtlvet.  than  seated  on  a  sofa  with  a  very  feminine  bend  of 
Tliu  somewhat  faint  carnations  of  iier  face,  with  the  liody.  iler  pretty  head,  slightly  bowed,  looks 
its  melanciioly  air,  the  bare  anus  and  white  hands,  at  you  witli  a  faint,  cold  smile.  The  attilnde  and 
liarmonise  e.\(|uisitely  with  the  lemon-yellow  expression  are  characteristic.  .\  toilei  of  con>|iieu- 
dres.s,  its  swelling  sleeves,  cut  with  wide  slasiics,  ously  .simple  style,  but  i  ich  fmrn  llie  (  hoi( c  and 
from  wliich  escape  long  waves  of  tawny  ISru.ssels  juxtaposition  of  colours,  u;i\i's  tins  portrait  a  ic- 
lace.  As  an  acce.s.sory,  there  is  a  long-haired  black-  markablc  fa,seinalion.  The  higli  ligiits  of  a  .silin 
and-wliile  .lapanese  dog.  This  keynote  of  yi-lh.w  dre.-<s  of  the  tone  of  old  i\ory,  with  lar^c  -till'  tulle 
.sitiii,  with  its  vivid  sjjarkling  tones  broadly  and  .sleeves,  delicalily  enhance  tlie  lender  Liicys  auii 
freely  rendered,  is  a  precious  mor.sel,  the  st^irtling  tlesh-tints  of  the  throat,  the  iK'ck,  and  liead.  on 
eiiloiir  .scheme  being  subtilised  and  accentuated  by  which  a  full  illumination  ]ilays. 
a   skilful    ojiposition    of     the    shades    of    blue-black  Here,  side   by  side,  are   liie   two  young  nieces  of 


MAIJAMli     UE     SCUOEN. 

(/•V*tj/j  f/u-  Painting  by  Emiht  Wauterg.) 
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ill'.  GurJdii  Iknuictt.  WImt  ;i  f;ipti\al,iiin- 
(liU'erentiatioii  in  tliese  twn  cliililrcn' 
traits — in  the  presentatimi  of  ihesc  two 
sisters,  whose  dissimilarities  tlie  painter  has 
nnderhned  by  liappy  distinctions  of  expres- 
sion, attitude,  eostnnie,  and  eolourinul  j\liss 
1  )ora.  IJell  tries  to  assume  a  dinnilied  pose, 
liut  a  latent  roguery  lightens  and  animates 
licr  eountenanee.  Her  sister,  Tlenriette,  is 
gi'iniinely  soriou-^,  and  thr  wcallh  of  nut- 
lirowu  hair  which  fviinics  licr  face,  in  tin' 
fashion  of  the  soNiMitrciith  icntury,  serves  to 
intiiisify    her   rclloclixc   air. 

a  skilful  I'oiiliast  the  se\ero  ili.ss 
lliiiriclli'  wi'ars  a  white  drcs.-;  drawn  close 
lo  the  li-iirc  hy  a  sky  1. hie  girdle;  whi 
hei'  lighldii'arleil  sister  I  tora  has  a  snleinu 
garment  of  lilark  silk,  liie  open  sleeves  lii 
with  while,  and  a  low  M,ii-]<  loc(|Ue  wilh 
urcN-  ]iiiiiipoiis.  The  piirliait  of  .Miss  Doi.i 
reunnds  us  of  Ijolhein  hy  its  garh;  that  ol 
.Miss  llcnrielte,  hy  its  aii'  and  (  haracter,  ol 
^'elas(pu•z.  Tile  two  youthful  I'aees  are  Well 
expressed:  the  drawing  eon\eys,  wilh  a  lit  in 
toucli,  the  nostril  ami  the  cur\e  of  the  lips: 
the  expressicni   of    the  eyes  I'ivets  uur  gaze  ; 


liie  ciiaraeter  of  each  of  the  pretty  models  is 
unhesitatingly  rev(;aled,  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
in   any   other  of   this  series  of   jioilrails. 

Till'  Chevaliiu-  de  Stems,  .Minister  for  Ih.l- 
l.iiid  at  I'ari.s.  A  lie.id  and  slionldeis  in  Ihrce- 
(|Uaiter  hice,  eolouicd  in  low  tones,  stands  out 
ill  lender  halfdighl  against  a  eiirlain  of  In-nken 
violet.  The  heavy,  fivelydi.in.Ued  dull  hlaeks  .if 
the  dlcss-coal  are  li-htelled  hy  the  I. hie  Hole  of 
ihe  gi.-iiid  eoi.lon  of  the  Order  of  Chaiies  III. 
of  Spain  :  and  this  stmnu  hill  w  ell-sidiuidinaled 
line  of  pale  I'liliiiir,  supported  li\  the  while  of 
Ihe  tie  and  shiit-frolil,  wilh  the  i  ieli  loiiality 
of  the  liackgioiiiid,  siiiinds  a,  t  hi  illiiig  ;iiid  original 
passage   in    thirds. 

]\liss  i^orillard,  of  New  del sey,  wears  adress 
iif  yellowish  rose-coloured  satin,  with  a  liihii  of 
while  tiiniis^ih'i/r-i/i-s,,;,'  crossed  Upon  the  hlvast. 
The  fiill-eoloiired  face  is  purposely  sill  rounded 
hy  I.Lick— hlaek  hair,  hiack  straw  hat  with  Idaek 
feathers.* 

Mademoiselle  de  Ihaiites,  now  Vieointesse 
.Vrmand,  is  attired  in  all  the  colours  of  a  relined 

*  KeproiUiceil.tosellKi- Willi  the  i>ort rail  of  JIailiiiiic  Laiii- 
lieit  (le  Rothschilil.  in  the  ilhistratcd  siiii]iteiiieiil  ef  TllK 
.AI.\(;.\zlNli  01.'  .Vui-  (■■Euioiiran  I'ictmes  ut  the  Yeir  ISli:!"). 
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piilclto.  Ilangiiitfs  of  iliiU  vinlet  ;  dress,  ci )r.sagp,  and 
s:ttin  bows  of  mauve ;  liniit  tulles  and  lace :  mantle 
lif  u'vev   clnlli.   willi   Tliiliet  gnat's   fur   i  riiiiiuiiiLis  :   a 


.MADA.ME    SASSOON     DE    nOTIlSCHILL). 
(F,„i,i  Hi:  I'ainlui'/  by  Eiidk  Wautcis.) 

gilt  eliair,  with  pea-greeii  covering — a  synipluiuy 
of  delicate  tones,  combined  with  singular  taste. 

iladame  de  Schoen  is  silhouetted  against  a 
liackground  of  faded  light  sea-green,  which  defines 
a  delicate  profile,  its  warm  rose-colour  crowned 
by  a  chignon  of  bright  golden  hair  dressed  in 
Knipire  fashion,  and  a  dress  of  white  silk,  with 
gi)lden  ears  of  wheal,  the  corsage  trimmed  with 
Jhussels  lace. 

The  Triiiccss  Krne.st  de  Ligno,  fresh  and  fair,  is 
painted  on  a  .scheme  of  ten<ler  ro.se-colour.  l.efore 
a  panel  hung  wilii  violet-ro.se  .satin,  adorned  with 
golden  fliiii-<lc-IU,  slie  sits  in  a  resplendent  dress 
iif  rose-iiink  velvet  garnished  witli  filmy  lace,  set- 
ting nil'  the  ro.sy  carnations  (if  her  complexion. 
This    masterpiece    of    the   culdurist   and   \irtunso   is 


I'xeriiti'd  will)  marvellous  facilit}'  by  a  .skilled  hand 
and  trained  vyti  without  over-elaboration,  aii])arent 
(irnrl,  or  riiarlataiiism. 

Madame  Sassoon  de  liutliscliild  is 
M'rjiiiiiig  at  east'  in  a  gilt  l.ouis  XA'l. 
aiiii-ihair  on  a  cusiiion  of  .scarlet 
and  gold  1ir(]cade  against  a  background 
of  dark  reil-ochre  curtains.  She  is 
dressed  in  iinuisydiiir-iff-snic  o\'er  a 
ciraiii-eolovned  satin.  I'nder  lier  left 
aim  a  Scotcli  setter  tiirusts  out  iiis 
iinizzlc.  '{'he  great  di.splay  of  power 
in  this  work  arises  in  the  main  from 
tlie  interpretation  of  tlie  carefully- 
studied  head,  almost  li\'ing  in  its 
actnality,  and  carrieil  out  in  ]iearly 
half  tones;  from  the  eniguiatically 
expressive  glance  :  from  thi'  cinioiis 
treatment  of  tlie  mouth,  wliieli,  witli 
the  peculiar  outline  of  the  face,  le- 
niotely  recalls  tlie  smiling  yet  (Hs- 
iiuieting  heads  of  Lionardo.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  "  character " 
this  portrait  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  collection ;  I  have  left  it  for  that 
reason  as  a  tit-bit  for  the  last. 

I  hiring  the  fifteen  yi'ars  in  wliiiii 
I  ha\e  been  writing  criticisms  for  the 
Ihussels  papers  I  have  rigorously  ab- 
stained from  speaking  of  my  brother. 
.Vt    eaeli  exiiibition  I   ha\i'  deliberately 
jiassed    by    in    silence    iiis    name    .-ind 
Work.      'J'his   was  intentional.      Xow- 
ailays,    more    sure    of     myself,     more 
experienced    and    more    eonlirnied    in 
my  beliefs,  less  a]ipreheiisi\-e,  moreoNcr. 
of  what  the   world   may  say,  the   idea 
of  setting  down  just  wiiat    I   think  of 
liis  talent,  lias  smiled  upon  my   faiiry. 
I    do  so    lure    in   all    honesty,  considering   only   the 
i|nesti(.iii   of   art   in   the  face  of  works   liy  an  artist 
to  whom   no   one,   1   believe,  will   deny  one   of    the 
first   places  among  contemporary  portiait-iiainters, 
both  as  executant,  colourist,  and  interjireter. 

A^'ith  respect  to  Ins  handling,  of  brush  as  well 
as  (if  pencil,  iMiiilc  Wauters  need  envy  no  otjicr 
li\ing  master.  Xo  oiu'  has  a  hand  more  t'xjiert, 
more  skilful,  niori'  ready,  or  more  free.  It  never 
fails  to  show  jierfect  training,  a  finished  education,  a 
ilelicate  and  unfaltering  taste.  It  has  never  verged 
upon  the  commonplace,  still  less  upon  the  vulgar. 
It  endures  no  carele.s.sness,  no  incompleteness. 

The  touch  is  light  and  inspired,  interesting 
to  examine  aiul  analyse.  Is  it  final  from  the 
start  '      It   would  seem  so.      .\rc    llicie    rct(Uichings, 


MISS     CAIlltOI.L,     Of     HALTIMORE. 

(/■";-u)/i  tlie  raLittiiir;  by  Emik  it'aiitirt.) 
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MADEMOISELLE    ELANC'llE     TAIIISLUWSKY. 
(,Fnm  the  Painliiio  by  Emile  Wautcrs.) 

ovov-p;iiiiLiiii;-s  ?  Wf  liml  ii"  trace 
of  tlifiii.  An;  there,  here  and  there, 
.signs  of  fatigue  or  boredom  ?  Nowliere 
can  we  perceive  any  such.  If  imw  and 
then,  in  tlie  carnations  and  modelling 
of  the  liead.s,  we  come  across  some 
exaggerated  detail,  a  certain  finikin 
allectation,  some  touelies  wiiich  are  not 
of  tlie  hest,  put  them  down  to  the 
striving  after  a  likeness.  Ami  tliese  are 
exceptions.  Take,  for  exami)le,  the  por- 
trait of  M.  Dave.*  Strongly  conceiveil, 
laid  out  in  limad  plains,  with  line 
inipasto,  it  will  hear  comparison  with 
the  highest.  The  arti.st  lias  a  highly 
developed  .sense  of  airangemeut :  and  it 
i.s  less  ea.sy  llian  one  might  think  to 
jilace  a  liat  upon  a  head  simjily  and 
naturally,  to  dispo.se  a  dress  or  a  coal, 
to  draw  in  a  waist,  to  put  a  glove 
ujiou  a  hand  and  arm.  He  dresses 
lii.s  tigures  superhly.  l-'or  liis  women 
lie  loves  tulle-s  and  gauzes,  above  all 
viuti.siicHiic-(h-xoif  —  a  purely  modern 
•  Taii.-i  E.'iliibilion,  ISHil. 


mati^rial,  which  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeentli  centuries  knew  n(it.  He 
makers  the  most  cxcelleiil  use  of  it  for 
ihaping,  softening,  and  icjuvenating  his 
sitli'is.  T'n.h'r  full  si. ■eves  of  tiiis  light 
tissue  tlie  outlines  of  arms  and  shoidders 
fade  away  and  vanish,  to  reappear  ag.iiu 
hel.iw.  These  ale  tlii>  stratagems  of  alt.  by 
which  ,1  rare  and  ]jreciims  grace  may  be 
lent.    \n  a    liust    or   ligure   or  altitude. 

AViiether  lie  woil.s  ill  oil  or  jiastel  his 
melhnd  remains  liid.ad  and  siijiple.  His 
eh.ilk  is  as  good  as  his  lausli.  Observe  his 
handling  of  tlesh,  <if  materials,  and  of  ac- 
cessories. In  Ins  dressc's,  often  even  in  his 
llesh-tints,  we  can  billow  the  touelies  of  the 
crayon,  applied  bluntly  with  all  its  breadth 
without  hesitation  or  re-working.  With  the 
chalk  he  exiiresses  the  shadow  or  light  upon 
a.  fold,  the  high  lights  of  llie  hair,  the  down 
upon  a  cheek  or  an  arm  with  as  much 
freedom  as  if  he  had  a  large  brush  full 
of    paint.       The    black    robe    of    :\Iiss    Dora 


.\li>s     liliUA     UKLL. 
(n-ojH  III,    l'tti„tii\u  l>u  EmU.    WutiUrs.^, 
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T>i-ll,   till'    yrlliiw    satin    of    llial    wdhi    \>\     .Matliinic      iirss  (jI'  iint'ailiiigly  aristocratic  hamls,  |i,i'iiou.s  stuffs 

Laiiilicil    (Ic    Kcitliscliilil,  arc    as    suliiliy    paiiilnl    in      ami    liaiijiint;-,s    lavishly  eiiijiloyril,   tlicii'  niuiiberk'ss 

|iasl,'l   as   arc    llic   |Hirtrails  n\'    MaiJaiui>   la    liaruinir      tints  irsL'd  with   rciincil   sclcclii)n   and    ilrhcali'    lastc 

(Hillini't,    Mailaiur    Siiinz.'\    ami    .Mailanic    Aliiliiinsc      — all  lliese  arc  his,  ami  jiis  alnnr.      Ih'  is  i  lu'  iincn- 

N'andcrliiir^lit    in    (lils.      As    a    cuhnuiNt    lie    lias   a      tor  nf  thcni.      KashidnaMc  sucicty  at  this  ccnluiy's 

niarvcllniisly   L;iricd   cvc.      Kiir  a   lun^' 

time,  at   tiic   licniniiiiin'  nf    his  career, 

he   saw  "  .i^rcy."      'I'hns    his   ■  llatlic  (if 

Hastings,"    his    "  \'an    dcr    docs"    in 

the,     Brussels    ;\Iuseuin,*    his    "  .lean 

IV."  in  thcll()tel-de-\'ill..  at  liru.ssels, 

are     cntiiejy     carried     nut    in     ([uiet, 

sillier  teni'S   of   snhtle    ercy.      Hi>   had 

lint    then    diseiivcreil    that    his   pah'tte 

ini'luded     the    whnle     ramj;e     (if    stnine 

and    liiiUiaiit    cnlnurs.      Nnw  he   is  nil 

hni-vi'  i-iKiiant  nf  this.      Witness  the 

\iiilcls,  the    niaux'cs,  the    lihics,   piid<s, 

Hi'ccns,   and    ycllnws    wlii(-h    lu'    cimi- 

hincs    am!    harnmnisi's    with    ]icrl'cct 

ease.     He   cniplexs    in    his   silks    arul 

velvets   violets   and    niauves    pci/uliar 

to  himself,  whii'li   lie  weds  excellently 

with    hlnes  and   rese  Cdleurs. 

Annihcr  hai'muny  whieii  linds 
fa\iiur  in  his  eyes  is  tjiat  nf  sky- 
hlue  satin,  with  silks  and  \elvcts  of 
green.  'I'lie  line  I'idl  length  jmrtrait 
of  Madame  Somze,-]-  which  won  for 
him,  ten  years  ago,  tiie  (Iraiid  .Mcilal 
of  the  r.iM-lin  Salon  and  the  (irand 
I'l'ix  in  ISS'.I  at  the  Hxposition  I'ni- 
verscUe  of  I'aris,  sjiows  with  what 
thorough  success  lie  aehiexcs  this 
('Xi[uisite  iunalgaiiiatiini,  tlnis  giving 
the  lie  to  the  saying,  "  hliic  and  green 
liL;ht  together."  In  it  a  satin  dress, 
with  a  train  of  sl^y-liluc,  of  lnilliant 
\\(irkmanshi|i,  attained  hy  linn  jiaintiiig  in  thi'  end  conld  not.  wish  foi-  an  inlerjircler  more  faithful 
shadows  and  iica\y  impaslo  in  the  lights,  stands  and  at  the  same  time  more  I'aseinat  ing.  .\ftei'  so 
out  in  the  fidh'st  sjilendonr  against  a  eurtain  of  many  predei-essors  he  h.is  still  manaui  d  |odisro\i'i' 
strong  green    \id\ct.  a    purely    indi\idnal     maniiei'    of     re|iri'Senliiig    the 

He  is  an  adept,  furllu-niiore,  in  the  art.  of  human  form.  He  heliarjs  to  his  period  hy  \irlue 
displaying  and  ilraping  rieli  materials,  of  folding  of  the  new  foiinnla,  fri'e  fnim  al!  eon\  cnt  ion,  \\  hi<'h 
.satins,  ui  depietin.e'  tiieii-  stieaky  highdights  in  he  has  created.  His  present  art  is  no  hm^vr  in- 
loaded  touches  swiftly  laid  on.  His  greatest  work  dehted  for  anything  lo  the  ohl  masters,  neilhrr 
in  this  respect,  as  also  in  that  of  the  character  to  \'an  Dyck",  nor  N'clasipicz,  to  llolhein,  Antonio 
of   the    face,   is   the   ]ioiliait    of    Madame   la    haionu'-       .Mom,   ,,v    |''ianx    Hals.      If,    at    long    iiiti'rvals,   with 

(iotiini't^ — a  severe   ligure   of  a    u'cat     lady,   ^la\cly       lare     disi-iviion,    he     .arouses     memories    of    oi r 

dignilied,    in    a    inl f    strong    \iolct.       .\ll     these      other   of    thcsi.    .ancestors    in    ^jvnius    hy   .some    faint 

elements    of    colouring     arc     essentially     his    own.      ccla..    regard    it    rather    as    an    intentional    homage 
Carnations  t  ranspaient,  dull   and   p.ilc   pearly  w  hile-       than   as   uneon.seious   imitation. 

He  a]i)icari'il   tiist  as  a   painter    of    suhjects,    of 

*  I'aris  Exl>ibiti„,^  ISTS.     Koi.ro.lacct  !,.  TuK  M.xg.u.nk  or       l,i^,,„:,,,i     ,,i,,,„,^s.      TileV    Were    not.    in     fact,   even 
AUT  for  Octnber,  1.SS7.  '  ,  "  .   . 

t  I'.-uis  E.\liil)ition,  l.s.s'i  tlieii    much    nior(     than    coni])osit  ions    o|     |ior(raits. 

t  I'aris  Exliibition,  ISWi.  I'laccd  hefoie  the  single  model,  on   the  solid   ground 
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of  contemporary  reality,  face  to  face  with  indivi- 
dual tnitli,  he  felt  springing  up  within  him  a  respect 
fur  that  individuality  and  for  characteristic  likeness. 
His  portraits  are  faithful,  his  attitudes  real, 
his  j)oses  natural,  easy,  and  varicil.  Tlie  gesture 
is  simple  and  true.  The  ]«irtrails  (if  (icneral 
tiottinet,*  aiilc-dr-ranip  U>  the  Kuvj;  nf  the 
Belgians,  of  ^I.  Alexandre  .lan)ar,f  (Icivernor 
iif  llie  lielgian  National  Bank,  and  of  M.  Xaviev 
Olin.J  formerly  IMinister  of  Justice,  are  in  this 
ivspeit  ihree  examples  to  note.  But  it  is  woman 
whii  in  his  work  is  especially  attractive ;  he  reveals 
her  niii\-enients,  her  graces,  her  fa.scination,  her 
eliarni,  and    Iier   luxury.      He    loves    best,  in   short, 

*  Paris  E.xhibition,  ISSl),     Koprodiiccd  in  The  Mac4.\zise  of 
Art  for  November,  1889. 
t  Paris  E.xhibition,  188!). 
i  Paris  E.xhibition,  188!). 


to  present  with  elegance  the  elegancies  of  his 
time,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  rendering  its 
virile  forces  and  its  more  brutal  power. 

Note. — It  may  be  convenient  here  to  add,  as  a  biograpliical 
fact  of  interest,  what  Monsieur  A.  J.  Wauters  has  omitted  from 
liis  article,  doubtless  from  a  fraternal  sense  of  modesty — the 
cliief  honours  of  which  Monsieur  Emile  Wauters  has  been  the 
recipient.  He  has  been  awarded  no  fewer  than  si.x  "  medals  of 
honour,"  namely,  at  the  International  E.xhibitions  of  Paris,  1878 
and  1889,  of  Munich  in  1879,  of  Antwerp  in  1885,  and  of  Vienna 
in  1888,  as  well  as  at  the  Salon  of  Berlin  in  1883.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts  of  Belgium,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Academies  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Munich,  and  a 
'•corresponding  member"  of  the  Institut  de  France  and  of 
that  of  Madrid.  He  is  besides  a  member  of  the  much  envied 
t)rdcr  of  Jlerit  of  Prussia,  Commander  of  the  Orders  of  Leopold 
of  Belgium,  and  of  St.  Michael  of  Bavaria,  Oiiicer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  of  several  other  foreign  orders  of  distinction. 
This,  we  believe,  is  a  record  hardly  equalled  by  any  other  living 
artist,  and  the  more  remarkable  in  one  who  has  scarcely  yet 
reached  middle  life.— [Editou  ] 
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ON  the  recent  dc'aUi  of  :\rr.  .b.hn  .Ahdei.lin,  of 
I'dltalliich,  iiiuch  curiiisity  and  mi  little  ap- 
jireiiension  were  aroused  as  to  tiie  fate  which  might 
be  in  store  for  his  renowned  coUectiim  of  drawings 
liy  the  Old  ^Masters.  It  was  already  known  that 
tliere  was  no  hope  of  tlie  enlleetion  being  bestowed 
on  or  beipieatheil  to  tlie  nation,  allliough  Imt  shortly 
before  his  deatli  Mr.  ^laleobu  had  shown  his  good- 
will by  )»resenting  to  the  trustees  of  the  ISritisli 
.Museum  the  famous  Sforza  "  Book  of  Hours."  As  it 
turned  out,  Mr.  ^laleolin  bequeathed  his  collection 
unconditionally  to  Ids  son  and  heir,  Colonel  John 
Wingfield  JIalcolm,  now  of  Poltalloch,  expressing 
the  hope  tiiat  it  nught  not  be  found  necessary  to 
disperse  it.  Colonel  Malcolm,  in  order  to  eai-ry  out 
his  father's  wish,  decided  to  offer  tlie  eolleetion  on 
loan  to  the  trustees  of  the  Ibitish  Museum,  that  it 
might  b(^  accessible  to  the  piiliiie.  This  otter  was 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  trustees,  and  the  whole 
collection  has  I)een  deposited  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  in  the  Department  of  Trints  and 
Drawings,  wiiere  it  can  lie  seen  by  students  and 
visitors,  uixler  the  same  regulations  which  govern 
access  to  the  many  similar  treasures  picservcd  in 
that    department. 

Artists  and  amateurs  have  comjieted  eagerly  ftir 
the  po.s.scssii)n  of  drawings  by  tlie  Old  blasters  since 
liie  days  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  As 
the  nundjcr  of  genuine  sketches  or  stuilies  liy  great 
artists  is  neces.sarily  limited  in  nmidier,  it  has  fic- 
quently  hajipcned  that  the  dis])er.sal  of  one  collection 
lias  proved  the  foundation  of  another,  and  that  manv 


of  the  l)est  and  most  famous  drawings  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  successive  collectors,  whose 
marks  or  signatures  on  them  are  iiu'ariably  sug- 
gestive of  authenticity,  although  they  cannot  always 
lie  considered  as  convincing.  Such  collections  in 
former  days  were  those  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Jonathan 
liichardson,  Thomas  Hudson,  Sir  Joshua  Iteynolds, 
Padre  Pesta,  John  Barnard,  1'iiomas  Dimsdale,  E. 
Jabach,  Crozat,  AMear,  ^lariette,  and  many  othci\'<. 
Through  the  ageney  of  the  brothers  ^^'oodburn, 
tile  famous  art-dealers,  the  choicest  piirt  of  all  the 
collections  in  England,  and  also  niuili  that  was 
interesting  and  valuable  on  the  Continent,  were 
brought  together  iu  one  single  collection — that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  On  Lawrence's  death  this 
collection,  which  recent  experience  has  shown  to 
have  been  almost  priceless,  was  olVereil  to  the 
nation  for  the  sum  of  .£18,000.  0\er  the  negotia- 
tions which  iireceiled  the  refusal  of  the  (lovern- 
ment  authorities  to  proxide  this  sum,  it  were  best 
to  draw  a  veil.  The  collection  was  dispersed  at 
a  sum  vastly  in  advance  of  that  mi'utioned.  (Inly 
a  spasmodic  ellort  of  i|Uasi-patriotism  sei'ured  a 
large  ]iortion  of  the  drawings  by  Paphael  and 
]\liehelangelo  for  the  riiivei-sity  of  Oxford,  where 
they  form  a  highly  esteeme(l  but  little  appreriated 
addition  to  the  opportunities  for  eultuii'  in  a 
university  education.  Smh  a  eolleetion  as  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  T^awrence  can  ne\er  bi'  fotnu'd  again, 
but  several  line  specimens  from  it  have  fmind 
their  way  through  the  caliinets  of  Dr.  Welles- 
ley  and   others   into    that   of    Mr.    Maleohii.   where. 
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it  is  to  Ije  hoped,  tliey  may  timl  tlieir  liii:il   resting- 
place. 

It  is,  however,  but  in  reeent  times  thai  (hawings 


PHILIPPIC   i.i:    IM\.  dim;  nr    i;i  i;i,i  \  i.i 
(/•■,i.»i    llir    I)i-ivri,i.,    allrilfi,l,,l    In   J,i,i     \',n,    Karl  \ 

by  the  Old  Masters  have  eume  to  lie  regarded  not 
only  as  objects  of  virtu,  but  chiefly  as  indispensalile 
aids  to  the  critical  study  of  art.  Xo  critic  or  teacher 
has  insisted  on  this  nidre  strongly  than  the  late 
Senatore  JMorelli,  who,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
study  of  the  Italian  paintings  in  the  galleries  at 
Munich  and  Dresden,  asserts  tliat  it  is  chiefly  in 
drawings  that  an  artist's  real  imlix  iihiality  can  be 
perceived,  this  being  often,  in  the  ease  of  paintings, 
obscured  by  the  mere  act  of  painting,  Ijy  restora- 
tion, or  liy  the  ravages  of  time.  Moreover,  says 
he,  it  is  in  <h'awings  that  the  most  salient  differ- 
ences between  one  school  and  another  are  the  most 
evident,  and  he  recommends  his  readei's  to  study 
when  possible  the  drawings  themselves,  and,  fail- 
ing these,  tJK^  admirable  series  of  reproductions 
by  ilessrs.  Hraun,  to  whicli  may  be  added  in 
more  recent  thnes  those  of  thi^  IJeiclisdruekerei  at 
Berlin,  Alinari  of  Florence,  and  otheis.  Thi'  liring- 
ing  together  of  the  Malcolm  collectinn  wilh  that 
already  e.Kisting  in  tlie  liritish  Jluseuni  |ini\i(lcs 
that  institution  for  the  time  being  witli  a  Joint 
cabinet  of  drawings  wliieh  is  im  a  ji'vcl  wilh,  if 
not    beyond,    the   greatest   collections    <jf    tiic    kind 
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on  tlie  Continent.  The  intei-est  of  the  ]\lalcolni 
collection  is  enhanced  by  the  catalogue  conipilrd 
for  ]\lr.  Ahdcolm  liy  so  able  a,  critic  and  i-onnoissrur 
as  Sir  .1.   ( '.   liobinson. 

The  .Malc-olm  colK-ction  is  particularly  ridi  in 
drawings  of  the  Italian  school,  especially  by  the 
great  masters  of  the  earlier  ])eriods.  Among  the 
earliest  in  date  is  a  highly-finished  pen-drawing  on 
velhun,  tinted  with  purple,  represcMiting  I>a\id  as  a 
prophet.  This  drawing,  from  the  ruliricale(l  ]iortion 
of  a,  iisalni  wliieh  is  on  the  i-everse,  would  seem  to 
]ia\-e  belonged  to  one  of  the  celebrated  psalters 
illuminated  by  Era  Angelieo  for  use  in  the  Wdrld- 
renowned  monastery  of  San  Marco  at  Morenee. 

A  curious  leaf  from  a  sketch-book,  containing 
six  studies  of  three  dead  men  hanging  by  the  neck, 
recalls  Yasari's  story  how,  in  'Wl'A,  after  the  con- 
spii'ac)-  of  the  I'azzi  and  the  mnnler  of  (iiuliano 
de  Medici  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  llu;  Signoria 
of  Florence  wislied  to  commemorate  the  event  in  a 
series  of  paintings  on  the  fai^ade  of  the  Palazzo 
A'eecliio,  and  employeil  Andrea  del  Castagno  for  that 
puipose,  who  executed   them  with  sucli  skill  that  he 


(/-,-. 
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was  afterwards  called  Andrea  degl'  Impieeali.  Sir 
•1.  C.  liobinson  therefore  attributes  tiiis  drawing  to 
.Vndrea  del  Castagno,  as  taken  from  tlie  bodies 
of  the   criminals   hanging  outside   the   palace   walls. 
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The  drawing,  however,  obviously  belongs  to  a  sketch-  Rome  of  the  drawings  by  Michelangelo  are   of 

l>ook  of  I'isanello  or  his  school,  other  leaves  from     great  interest  with  regard  to  the  personal  history  of 


studies 


lieing  pr 


(■served  at  Berlin 


It,  with  similar 
and  elsewhere. 

Anmng  otlier  Florentine  artists   Donienico  Gliir- 
landajo    is    represented    by    two    studies    for     his 
frescoes  in    tlie  dioir  of  Santa  ^laria  Xovclla,  and 
Fra    Bartolomnu'ii    by    a 
if 


great  number  nf  draw- 
ings, including  one  fur 
his  celebrated  picture  of 
"  La  Vergine  della  Miseri- 
cordia  "  at  Lucca. 

Masaccio,  I'"ili|)iiiiiii 
Lippi,  Lorenzo  di  C'lvdi, 
Donatello  arc  all  repiv- 
sented ;  but  one  of  tlie 
chief  treasures  is  a  tinted 
drawing  by  Sandr"  I'otti- 
celli,  called  "Abinidaucc," 
representing  a  faseinating 
female  figure,  clad  in 
liglit  tilniy  drapery, 
holding  a  cornucnpia,  and 
attendc'd  by  cupids.  This 
drawing  is  strongly  re- 
miniscent of  the  famiius 
picture  of  "  Spring  "  in  the 
Uilizii  Ciallery  at  Florence 
(p.  192).  A  picture  of 
the  same  subject,  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Due 
d'Auniale,  is  stated,  Ikiw- 
ever,  by  Morelli  to  lie  but 
a  pupil's  handiwork. 

The  collection  wimld 
be  sufliciently  remarkable' 

if  it  contained  nothing  more  tiian  tbe  drawings  by 
the  three  great  triumvirs  of  Italian  art — Leonardo 
da  \'inci,  ^Michelangelo,  and  IJaphael.  Perhaps  tbe 
most  characteristic  drawing  by  Leonardo  is  tl:e 
"  I'roKle  Bust  of  a  Warrior,  in  a  fanciful  riciily- 
ornamented  cuirass  and  helmet."  The  type  of  face 
in  tliis  drawing  is  a  favourite  one  with  the  artist,     mean  tiiat  the  design  is  in  all  parts  perfect  and  con- 
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the  artist.  Condivi,  the  biogi'apher  of  Michelangelo, 
says  that  Michelangelo  made  two  drawings  for 
Yitlca'ia  Colonna,  ]\[archesa  di  Pescara;  one  of 
these  was  a  "Jesus  Christ  upon  the  Cross,"  not 
with  the  aspect  of  one  dead,  as  is  the  common  wont, 
but  in  a  divine  attitude, 

with    face    raised    to   the 

Father,  seeming  to  ex- 
elaim,  '■  Eli  1  Eli  !  "  lu 
tliis  drawing  tlie  liody 
does  not  a]ipear  to  fall, 
like  an  aliaudoned  eoipsc, 
but,  as  though  ali\e,  to 
writhe  and  ipiiscr  wilii 
the  agony  it  feels.  A 
letter  e.xists  from  N'ittoria 
Colonna  to  Michelangelo, 
which  goes  some  way  to 
show  that  a  drawing  in 
the  ]\Lilc(jlm  collection 
may  be  the  one  alluded 
to  liy  Coiulivi. 

She  writes  (as  trans- 
lated   by    Mr.    J.   A.   Sy- 
monds) :     "  Your     works 
forcibly      stinndate      the 
judgment  of  all  who  look 
at    them,     ily    study    of 
them  made   me  .speak  of 
adding  goodness  to  things 
]ierfect      in      themselves, 
and     I    have    seen    how 
that    all    is    po.ssible    to 
him  who  believ&s.     I  bad 
the  greatest  faith  in  (iod 
that  he  would  bestow  upon  you  supernatural  grace 
for    tlie    making   of    this    Christ.      When    I    came 
to  examine  it,  I  found  it  so  marvellous  that  it  sur- 
liasses  all   my  expectations ;  wherefore,  emboldened 
by  your  miracles,  I  conceived  a  great  desire  for  that 
whieh    1    now    see    marvellously    accomplished.       I 


and  suggests  one  of  the  famous  condottieri  of  the 
time.  One  of  Mr.  Malcolm's  most  recent  accpii- 
sitionswas  a  tinted  drawing  of  a  hor,seman  in  action, 
fiom  the  Durazzo  collection,  which  claims  to  be 
a  fragment  of  Leonardo's  great  cartoon  of  the  "Battle 
of  the  Standard."  Of  greater  interest  to  some 
students  will  be  the  sheets  of  studies:  one  for  a  ]iie- 
ture  of  "Victory  and  Fame;"  another,  ])o.ssibly,  for 
his  picture  of  "The  Adoration  of  l\n:  Magi:"  and 
tlie  third  a  drapery  study,  witli  indications  of  the 
principal  figure,  for  the  niuch-discu.'i.scd  jiicturi'  of 
"The  Bcsurreclion  "  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Berlin. 


summate,  and  one  could  not  desire  more  nor  could 
desire  attain  to  demanding  so  much.  I  tell  you  that 
I  am  mightily  jtlea.sed  that  the  angel  on  the  right 
liaiiil  is  by  far  the  fairer,  since  Jlichael  will  iilaco 
you,  Michelangelo.  u]ion  the  right  hand  of  our 
i.onl  al  that  last  day.  IMealiw  liile  1  do  not  know 
liow  else  to  serve  you  than  by  making  ori.sons 
to  this  sweet  Christ,  whoni  you  ha\e  drawn  so 
Well  ami  ex<|uisitely,  and  juaying  you  to  hold  me 
yours  to  command  as  yours  iu  all  and  for  all  1 '' 
.Viiotlier  letter  from  \'ittoria  Colouua  on  the  same 
subject   is  preser\ed   iu    the    British    .Museum.      .Vn 
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eiigravinu'  from  tlu-  thiiwiiiL;-  was  maik'  hy  X.  I'.ca- 
trizet. 

AllDtlu'V  iliawin^,  alsi)  riiniavril  liy  llcatrizrl, 
rupresents  the  fall  nf  I'hai'thon  ;  ami  an  aiiliigia]ili 
inscription  by  the  artist  on  it  shows  it  to  haAi-  iiccn 
done  for  Michelangelo's  friend,  Tonnuaso  Ca\alicri, 
whose  relations  with  the  artist  have  lately  lu-en  sn 
carefully  elucidated  by  Mr.  .1.  A.  Symmids. 

Conspicuous  in  size,  if  not  in  merit,  amim^  the 
]\Iiehelangelo  drawings,  is  a  huge  cartdon  (if  "The 
Holy  Family  and  Saints."  This  earludu  has  been 
Ijre.sented  to  the  natiim  by  ( 'nlnncd  Alalcdlm,  and, 
as  it  originally  came  from  the  ('asa  iSuonnaroti 
at  Florence,  it  has  some  claim  to  authenticity. 
Although  it  has  great  affinity  to  the  jiaintings  ac- 
cepted as  being  from  Michelangelo's  liaml,  it  may  be 
doul.)ted  whether  it  is 
not  the  work  of  a  pupil 
working  under  the  artist's 
innnediate  intiuence. 

Among  the  draw- 
ings liy,  or  ascribed  to, 
Eaphael,  there  are  some 
of  great  beauty  and  in- 
terest. Pre-eminent 
among  these  is  a  drawing 
of  Raphael's  earlier  days, 
a  study  of  the  head  of  St. 
Jauies  in  the  picture  of 
the  "Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  "  in  the  Vatican. 
According  to  Morelli,  this 
drawing,  tlie  beauty  of 
which  would  seem  to 
insist  on  originality,  was 
adapted  by  the  young 
Raphael  from  a  diawing 
by  I'inturicchio  in  the 
much-debated  "  Raphael  " 
sketch-book,  preserved  in 
the  Accademia  at  Venice. 

Two  beautiful  studies 
of  female  busts,  done  in 
black  chalk,  have  long 
been  of  repute  as  portraits 

of  the  sister  of  Raphael :  and  a  tliird,  drawn  in  sil\ cr- 
p(jint,  lias  had  a  similar  baptism.  I'hesubjeei,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  three  drawings  is  evidently  of  an  age 
beyond  that  of  the  sister  of  Raphael  at  the  date 
when  these  drawings  appear  to  have  been  executed. 
A  study  of  four  male  figures,  two  seated  and  tW(j 
kneeling,  ascriljed  to  Raphael,  has  been  recently 
shown  to  be  undoubtedly  a  study  by  Timotco  Viti 
for  a  picture  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  St. 
Martin,  which  still  remains  at  Urbino. 

Among    ;\Ir.  Malcolm's   recent   accpusitii.ins  were 


two  e.xcpusite  sketch-studies,  one  of  a  "Virgin  and 
Cliild,"  formerly  in  the  Ankaldi  collection,  which 
is  ivpuled  to  have  been  that  of  Timoteo  A'iti, 
and  the  (ilher  a  grou]j  for  a  '■  I'ii'ta,"  of  which 
an  engraving  exists  by  Marcantonio. 

Among  other  great  artists  of  the  Italian  seiiool, 
I'erugino,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Correggio,  (iiiereino, 
Sahator  Rosa,  I)anieh'  da  Volterra  are  all  well  re- 
pri'sc^nted.  Of  s[)eeial  interest  are  two  drawings  by 
M(dozzo  da  I'"()rli,  whose  drawings  are  of  the  greatest 
rarity.  There  are  tine  examjiles  of  the  Venetian 
.school,  especially  of  Sebastiano  del  I'i.imbo,  Titian, 
anil  !)omenico  Campagnola.  TIk^  most  interesting 
drawing  of  this  school,  however,  is  tlu;  striking  por- 
trait-drawing of  a  man  by  Antonello  da  Messina,  of 
which  the  tinisbeil  painting  hangs  in  the  Salon  Carre 
of  the  Louvre. 

^Ir.  ]\Ialcolm's  in- 
terests Were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  artists  of 
the  Italian  school.  All 
other  schools  except  the 
I'jiglisli  are  represented 
by  precious  examples;  in 
tlie  Spanish  school  of 
\'elaz<|uez,  Murillo,  ami 
Alonso     ( 'ano  :      in      the 

iMcnch  sil 1   of  Cloiict, 

t'laudc,  Nicolas  I'missin, 
ami  \\'a(teau;  in  the 
eaily  (leiinan  school  of 
Allaveht  Ihnvi-and  Hol- 
bein :  in  the  flemish 
school  of  ,lan  \an  I'lyck, 
Kuliens,  and  \'an  Dyck  ; 
an(l  in  tlie  1  )utcii  school 
of  (ioUzius,  .1.  de  Cheyn, 
i'.akhuyzen,  lierc  lielii, 

.\lbert  Cnyji.  Karcl  du 
•  iardin,  Xicolaas  Maes, 
.Vdriaen  van  Ostade, 
Paul  Poller,  and  lein- 
iirandt. 

It  would  be  diliicult 
to  .select  from  these  those 
ilrawings  which  are  pre-eminently  of  greater  interest 
than  the  otiiers,  so  choice  is  the  selection  in  the  case 
of  tlie  artists  in  each  school.  Special  mention  may, 
however,  be  made  of  the  two  drawings  attributed 
to  Velaz(|uez,  one  being  of  a  jiope  i-iiling  in  pro- 
cession on  a  mule;  the  poiiiail  of  the  Due  de 
Rohan  by  Clouet ;  the  study  of  an  Englisii  koii- 
hni/c  by  \\'atteau :  the  drawings  in  water-colour 
by  .\.  I  hirer:  the  portrait  of  liis  uncle,  Sigisiiiuiid 
liolbein,  and  that  of  the  Duchess  of  SuHblk  by 
Hans    Holbein    the    younger:    and,    above    all,    the 
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lirliiiigvil  1(1  M.  (ialiclion,  liiil.  alsii  a,  prccidus 
Vdlmiu'  ciililli'd  "lie  Siliyllis,"  liv  -1.  I',  dv  Lijiua- 
iiiinc.  wliicli  coiitaiiiL'd  twelve  early  iiiipre.ssion.s  df 
the  raiiimis  set  of  Sibyls  liy  the  Florentine  engraver, 
eiinjectnrally  known  as  Baccio  Baklini.  This  set 
of  the  Sibyls,  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
viilame,  and  separately  mounted,  is  recognised  to 
be  the  finest  existing,  and  as  such  it  has  l>een  re- 
cently reproduced  in  the  publications  of  the  Chalco- 
graphical  Society.  Students  of  engravings  of  the 
Uerman  school  in  the  fifteenth  century  will  find  here 
two  well-known  pi-ints,  "  The  Three  Living  and  the 
Three  Dead  Kings,"  by  the  "  jMaster  of  the  Amster- 
dam Cabinet" — of  which  the  only  other  impression 
kniiwn  is  at  »Stuttgart — and  the  "Armorial  Bearings 
I  if  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,"  a  uni([ue 
copy  from  the  unique  original  in  the  Royal  Liljrary 
at  Brussels.  The  collection  also  contains  a  liriUiant 
series  of  engravings  by  IMartin  Schonganer  and  Al- 
breeht  Diirer,  and  some  important  examples  of  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  including  the  rare  "  Eulenspiegel." 

Enough   has  been  said  to  convince   students  of 
the    importance   and   value  of   Mr.  jMalcolm's    col- 


ST.    JAMES    (study    FOK    ■'THE    COIiDN ATION    OF    THE 

Vir.OIN,"     IX    THE    VATICAN). 

(/J;/   IlaffaMo  Sanzio.) 

drawings  such  as  these,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
last-mentioned  di'awing,  which  belonged  formerly  to 
that  most  excellent  amateur,  the  late  JL  Eniile 
(laliehon,  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  collection  in 
1875  for  G,000  francs  (£240)  to  Mr.  William 
Mitchell,  and  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  collection 
of  drawings  at  Frankfort  in  1890  it  was  purchased 
l>y  Jlr.  Malcolm  for  no  le.ss  a  sum  than  14.500 
marks  (£72.")). 

Tn  addition  to  his  collection  of  drawings  ]\Ir. 
Malcolm  po.ssessed  a  small  but  exceedingly  important 
ciillection  of  engravings  and  etchings,  which  are 
deposited  in  the  print-room  under  the  same  con- 
dition.s.  They  include  some  interesting  prints  in  the 
early  innnih-e  crihUe,  and  several  impressions  from 
nifl/i,  o\te  oi  these  being  a  duplicate  of  "The  Coro- 
nation of  tlie  Virgin,"  tlie  di.scovery  of  wliich  by  the 
Abbe  Zani  in  the  Bil)liothe(iue  at  I'aris,  exerci.sed 
for  so  long  a  time  .so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  lections,  to  enhance  his  reputation  as  a  collector  and 
early  liistory  of  copper-plate  engraving.  connoisseur,  and  to  intensify  the  patriotic  generosity 

Mr.  Malcolm  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  of  Colonel  ^Malcolm  in  jilacing  them  at  the  disposal 
not  only  tlie  impiprlant  .set  <if  original  inipre.ssidus  of  students.  "Wiiat  will  be  their  ultimate  fate  ? 
of   llie  so-called   "Tarocchi   Cards,"   which   formerly      Suggestions  would  be  jircuiaturc.     We  can  but  ho]"'. 


ABUNDANCE. 
(By  Sandra  Dottkdti.) 
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"  ST.    PAUL'S."      Painted    by    Henry    Dawson. 


HEXRY  DAWSON  was  a  born  artist.  In  .spite 
of  the  apparently  insuperable  obstacles  he 
had  to  overcome  in  early  lil'r,  lie,  nevertheless, 
-slowly  and  steadily  pursucil  his  ait,  ami  eventually 
rose  to  the  position  nf  one  uf  the  leading  land.scape- 
painters  of  his  tiiiic  Liki'  Old  Cronie,  Dawson 
developed  his  early  instincts  fidin  the  study  of 
a  few  pictures  by  the  Dutcii  painters  and  nur 
own  Kichard  Wilson.  This  opportunity  Dawsmi 
had,  from  frequent  visits  to  his  friend  ]\Ir.  Cooper, 
of  Sherwnnd  IJise,  near  Nottinnliiini,  wlio  was  mi 
artist  anil  ii  man  of  taste,  and  jmssessed  a  siiudl 
collection  (if  clmice  pictures.  .All  the  practical  ait 
instruction  Dawson  had  was  from  J.  B.  Pyne,  wlm 
gave  him  a  few  lessons  in  nil  painting ;  and  Imw 
he  could  liaxc  fniind  time,  from  his  daily  work  as 
a  mechanic  in  the  Xnttingliam  lace  trade,  to  practise 
his  art  has  always  been  a  mystery. 

Dawsiin  possessed  a  number  of  artistic  gifts. 
He  was  an  accomplished  draughtsman  with  the 
point,  a  grand  composer  of  7«tf«;v.s — not  "bits" — an 
ardent  and  di^cp  student  of  Nature,  and  a  Iioni 
colourist.  In  addition,  he  was  original  in  his  work, 
probably  because  he  had  to  !i\e  away  from  fashion- 
able artistic  influences;  and  liaviiig  a  determineil 
will,  at  times  almost  amounting  to  stubbornness, 
he  fearlessly  worked  out  a  line  for  himself.  Tiiis 
marked  self-reliance  probably  kept  him  out  of  the 
highest  artistic  honours,  wliicli  he  so  truly  deserved. 
I'hillip  and  Landseer,  and  other  eminent  artists, 
held  the  ojjinion,  liowevcr,  that  I)awson  ought  to 
ha\'e  liecn  recogniscil:  lait  his  chance  drifted  aw.iy 
when  Phillip  and  Creswick  died,  which  iiappened 
shortly  after  they  proposed  and  .seconded  him  for 
Academic  honours.  Every  year  Dawson  painted 
and  studied  Nature  out  of  doors,  and  he  had  folios 
full  of  studies  of  .skies,  trees,  seas,  shijis,  and  so 
forth.      Daw.-^oii  was  a  skilled   musician,  and  placed 
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and  painted  as  the  .spirit  moved  him.  He  was 
a  scientist  also,  and  made  better  madders  and 
cadmiums  and  medium  lliaii  the  artist 's-coloiirmeii. 
No  doubt  he  learned  iiiucli  in  meiliuiiis  fidiii  old 
I'yne,  who  was  an  aiilborily  on  such,  and  was 
sometimes  jilayfiiUy  calleil  "tin'  inediiim  in  trousers." 
Daw.son  had  a  favourite  answer  wJicn  anycaic  had 
the  temerity  to  question  the  soiiudiiess  of  iiis 
nuMJiums,  "  Why,  sir,  you  can  s/,i</r  on  my  piclures 
and  lea\-e  no  mark!"  ^\s  a,  critic  !  law  son  was 
Sometimes  |iiiiigent,  althcuigh  always  sound.  (  )ncc! 
while  looking  at  some  pictures,  by  iiojiular  and  aiile 
painters,  in  a  Ltaidon  exhibition,  he  saiil,  "  ^'es, 
yes:  prettily  dressed,  no  doubt,  but  without  under- 
garments." 'I'urner  was,  liowe\cr,  for  ever  exempt, 
in  oil  and  water-colour,  for  'i'uriicr  was  Hawson's 
idol.  As  a  water-colour  jiaiiiter  |)awsoii  was  also  a 
master,  and  his  style  was  pecailiaily  his  own.  'I'lie 
purity  and  beauty  of  his  drawing  and  colour  in  this 
nicdiiim  are  remarkable.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  his  studies  of  trees  and  weeds  in  water-colours, 
foi-  truth  to  Nature  as  to  character  and  colour,  have 
rarely  liecn  equalled  and  never  excelled.  Of  course, 
like  LinncU's  water-colours,  tlu^y  were  una|)iircci:itcd 
ln'cause  they  were  unknown.  Tlu'  jiictiirc  of  'Si. 
Paul's"  is  grand  in  design,  style  of  work,  colour, 
chiaroscuro,  brilliancy,  depth,  and  delicacy.  One 
(lay  it  may  be  that  Dawson's  finest,  and,  as  a  rule, 
his  grand  early  Wilsonian  pictures,  will  be  brought 
to  the  front;  his  "Sherwood  Forest,"  "  Tlior]ie 
Ciiurch,"  "Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England,"  "Houses 
of  I'ailianieut,"  "  Pool  of  tlie  Thames,"  and  otheis, 
w  ill  take  their  jilace  among  the  English  masters  when 
his  name  is  called,  as  it  a.ssuredly  will  be,  for  his 
name  is  on  the  roll.  Dawson  liad  to  ]iaint  Jinixlttd 
])ictures  to  li\-e,  for  be  was  slai\ci|  when  he  jiro- 
duced  lii,s  grandest  works;  he.  liowevcr,  only  .shared 
the   fate  of  his  master  Wilson  and  of  manv  others. 


" FULL    SPEED    AHEAD ! " 


H 


By  H.\ns  vox  R.vKTKLs. 
EEIl  HANS  VOX  r.AlITELS'  "Full  Speed 
Ahead!"  is  here  published  as  cmr  Frontis- 
piece, in  consideration  e(iually  of  its  merit  as  a 
picture  and  its  striking  success  as  an  etching.  It 
is  not  only  as  a  powerful  study  in  black-and-wliite 
tliat  Herr  von  I.artels'  work  appeals  to  the  beholder ; 
its  most  remarkable  success  lies  in  the  brilliant 
drawing    of    the    sea    itself,   so  accurately  observed 


IvrcuKO  Mv  W.  I  Join:. 

and  so  brilli.-iiitly  recorded.  Heir  \oii  I 
we  coii.sider,  ,sbowii  an  extraordinary  a 
harmonising  accurate  okservation  and 
power  ill  a  picture  at  once  able  and 
Hell-  l.'ohi's  transcript  of  it  speaks  I 
there  is  as  iniicli  appreciation  of  light  i 
as  much  conscientious  drawing  in  his  p 
the  ori'dnal. 


lartels  ha.s, 
ptitiidc  ill 
dramatic 
restrained, 
.r  it.self— 
ind  siiade, 
late,  as  in 
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EARLY    ITALIAN    ART    AT    THE    NEW    GALLERY.— II. 


BY    Oiaiiipetiino    ((Jiovanui     riflii)    Iticci) 
stands  midway  Ix'tween   Lciniaidd  mi   tl 
hand  and  Sodoma  and  Lnini  n\\  the  dtlicr.   ;ii 


t\V( 


EXAMELLED    GOLD    NECKLACE    AKD    rESDANT. 
(Cellini  Work.    The  Properhi  of  Captain  Xaiilor-LeiilanA,  M.P.) 


oxam]ili'S  (if  iiainthig  of  except iunal  beauty.  Tlic 
earlier  in  date  of  these  two  panels  is  the  "  Virgin 
and  Child"  (No.  108:  A.  Hallani  Murray,  ¥^q., 
fif  Xewsteaii) — a  flawless  jewel  of  ^lilanese  art,  of 
which  a  reproduction  wa.s  given  on  page  14S.  The 
other  "N'irgin  and  Child"  (Xu.  170:  same  collection) 
i.s,  on  the  high  authority  of  (iiovanni  ilorelli,  who 
first  completely  disentangled  the  artistic  personality 
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d'Ogiouni)  is  the  "  A'irgin  and  Child  with  St.  .Idjni" 
{II.  H.  Benson,  Esq.).  Of  Giovanni  Bazzi  (Sddoma), 
who  issued  from  the  school  of  Vercelli,  and  ln'- 
Idiiged  to  that  of  Lediianlo 
hrfcire  lie  eslalilished  liinisidf 
in  Sii'iia,  we  liave  an  inqidilaiit 
Wdrl<  in  the  "  St.  .Tcrdine  "  (  Lud- 
wig  Mond,  Es(j.),  though  hy  no 
means  so  tine  a  one  as  the  "  St. 
Ceorge  and  the  Dragou  "  in  the 
I'dllection  of  Sir  Francis  ('imk. 
(landcuzid  Kcirari,  again,  he- 
Idiigrd  in  Ills  dvigin  td  \'crcelli, 
hut  was  atliliated  to  the  school 
of  I\lilan  liy  his  artistic  con- 
nection with  Bramaiilind.  Hie 
'•Hdly  Family"  (Captain  Hdl- 
fcird)  is  a  magnificent  example 
df  an  artist  too  little  appre- 
ciated as  yet  in  England — a.s 
strong  and  frank  in  colour  as 
it  is  sincere  and  beautiful  in 
the  simplicitj'  of  its  conc(>ption. 
It  is  not  only  the  best  (hiuden- 
zio  in  England — which  would 
not  be  saying  much — but  one 
of  his  very  best  paintings  in 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

To  do  justice  in  one  or  two 
paragraphs  to  the  famous  draw- 
ings of  the  Eoyal  collection — a 
selection  comprising  the  cream 
of  which  has  been  contributed 
liy  Hisr  JIajesty  the  Queen  from 
Windsor  Castle — would  he  im- 
possible.     Luckily    they    have 
been  often  reproduced,  and  are 
Well   kiidwn    Id   all   who  dccupy 
themselves  with   this  siiecial  .sulijcrl.      Tdthdsewho 
seek  for  art  al    its  jnirest  sources,  and  are  able  to 
recognise  its   xcry  ([uintessence,  when    they  get  it 
unencumbered  by  extraneous  matter,  these  drawings 
will   form   the  culminating  attraction  of  the  whole 
display.     It   is   their    presence    here  which   renders 
the  student  df  the  Italian  masters  doubly  fastidious, 
and   douiilv  unwilling  to  allow  the  great  names  of 


of    this  painter,   to  he  considered    the    best  extant      Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  l!a]ihael  to  be  profaned 
original    of   a    nundicr  of   repetitions    to    be   found 


in  Italian  and  other  galleries.  Another  unusually 
tine  and  ])erfect  specimen  of  (:iam]ietrin<i  is  lo  ]»• 
found  in  Sir  Francis  Cook's  gallery  at  Ilichmond. 
A  genuine  and  unusually  attrai'live  pitM-e  by  Marco 


by  the  attribution  to  them,  on  insuihcient  grounds,  of 
inferior  works.  Neither  in  the  Louvre  nor  the  I'iritish 
Musi'um,  neither  at  the  And)rogiana,  the  Accademia 
of  \'enico,  nor  the  Library  of  Turin  can  the  incom- 
parable subtlety  of   Leonardo  as  a  draughtsman  be 
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better  studied  than  just  now  at  tlu'  Xi'w  (iallrry, 
wliere  both  his  earliei'  Florentine  and  his  later 
Milanese  styles  are  illustrated.  Tlie  oiipoitunity  is 
a  rare  one,  too,  for  establishing  what  is  and  what  is 
not  Leonardo,  since  side  by  siile  witii  the  genuine 
examples  are  many  whieh  are  only  of  the  great 
master's  school,  and  not  from  his  own  hand.  Thus  a 
whole  series  of  pen-and-ink  studies 
for  tbe  iiead  of  Leda  in  a  pietun' 
of  "Leda  and  the  Swan"  show  the 
liandling  not  of  Leonardo  himself, 
but  of  Sotloma,  who,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  was  his  pupil  before 
he  went  to  Siena.    An  ancient  copy  of 


wliiili  (hose  who  know  the  collections  of  Uerlin, 
the  South  I'v^eiisiiiMidii  .Museuui,  and  the  Lninre,  (jr 
the  private  collections  of  M.  (justave  Dreyfus,  M. 
Edouanl  Andre,  and  Mr.  Drury-Fortnum  can  learn 
little  or  iiotiiing.  'I'he  name  of  Donatello  is  many 
times  used  at.  raniloni,  tliongh  nowhere  in  the  e.\- 
hiliili(in  is  his  nuister-liand  to  Ik;  traced.  Not  even 
in  the  famous  and  often-reproduced 
"St. (_'ecilia"(I"]arl  of  Wemyss), which, 
notwithstanding  its  reputation,  is  too 
lilVdess,  too  empty  in  execution  to 
more  than  a  sclujol-piece.  Ci'r- 
tainly  not  in  the  "  15ronze  Bust  of  a 
(iirl"   (Unki'  of  Westun'nster),   the 
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(The  rruperly  <•/  Hann  I'ciJiiM„d  dc  Kotlcsdilld,  31.1'.) 


the  picture  by  this  last-named  artist,  for  whicli  these 
studies  may  \ery  probably  have  been  made,  exists  in 
the  Eorghese  Ciallery.  Michelangelo  is  represented, 
among  other  things,  by  the  famous  "  Baccanale  dei 
Putti,"  the  "  Sliooting  at  a  Mark,"  atul  a  large 
"  Study  for  a  Figure  of  Christ,"  one  of  the  many 
preparations  for  a  picture  of  the  Itesurrection 
carefully  thought  out  but  never  executed,  liaphael 
shines  witii  the  prejmratory  study  for  tiie  caitoou 
of  the  "Charge  to  I'eter,"  the  "Study  for  the  Figuic 
of  Poetry"  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Camera  della 
Segnatura,  and  the  sketch  tV)r  the  cartoun  of  the 
"  IMirai-ulous  Draugiit  of  Fishes."  Among  the  draw- 
ings of  the  earlier  masters  there  are  especially  to  lie 
noted  the  beautiful  "  Study  of  a  Head,"  one  of  the 
finest  extant  drawings  liy  Fra  Angelico,  and  the 
"Hercuk'S  and  Ant:eus,"  a  masterpiece  of  l.uca 
Signorelli. 

The  series    of   .sculptures    in    marhle   and   terra- 
cotta   is   a    very    weak    ami    incomph-lc    one,    fiom 

8S(I 


modelling  of  v.bicb  shows  none  of  the  realistic  accu- 
racy, none  of  the  virile  accent  of  tiie  greatest  of 
Florentine  .sculptors.  The  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  (tl. 
DonaUlson,  Es(i.),  a  high  relief  in  marble  attriljuted 
to  him,  is  a  fair  second-rate  work  of  the  latter  half 
of  tiie  lifteenth  century,  revealing  niaiidy  the  in- 
liucnce  of  Ycrrocchio,  though  the  general  union iinnrc 
is  in<lirectly  derived  from  Donatello.  Xo  woik  here 
from  the  Delia  liobbia  but/o/d  lias  any  claim  to  be 
attrilmleil  either  to  Luca  della  Kobbia  iiimsclf  or 
to  tlie  hanlly  less  gifted  Andrea.  The  "  Bronze 
r.ust  of  a  I'lishop  "  is  simply  a  copy  in  partly-gilt 
lironze  of  the  marble  "  Bisliop  Salutati "  by  Mino 
da  l'"iesole.  whicli  crowns  the  monument  of  that 
prcLite  in  the  cathedral  of  Fiesole. 

The  collecticiu  of  majolica  forms  a  ricli  and 
\aiied  grou]>,  comprising  as  it  does  examples  from 
the  noted  collections  of  Mr.  Salting,  Mr.  Henry 
I'fungst,  Air.  David  Currie,  and  others;  but  it  con- 
tains no  suii)rises  for  tho.se  wiio  kn^)W  the  collections 
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of  Ur-  r.ritish  and  Soutli  Keiisiiigtoii  Miist'Uins,  and 

^fr.  Salting's  colk'Cliun  at  tlie  laltcr  cstahlislniu'iil,  ul 

winch    till'    must    riMuaik- 


idili'  picci'S  still  icniain 
there.  The  curious  fii/mf- 
Jiiito  ware  of  the  Quattro- 
cento is  entirely  absent 
from  the  New  Gallery, 
where  Trhino  of  various 
]ieri(_ids  iiredoiiiinales, 
although  Guhhio,  Castel 
I  lurante,  Faenza,  Caffii- 
eiolo,  and  T)iruta  are  also 
ic'iaeseiited.  The  tinest 
exaniiile  of  (luhhio  histred 
ware,  hoth  in  design  and 
colour,  is  ^Ir.  David 
L'urrie's  plate  Xo.  1105, 
dated  1515.  Mr.  Salting's 
jilate  by  Maestro  Giorgio, 
Xo.  834,  is  also  a  choice 
example  of  lustre,  though 
of  a  more  ordinary  type. 
His  interesting  plate,  No. 
8."i5,  witli  white-and-blue 
grotescpies  on  a  lustred 
ground  of  very  pale  yellow, 
is  probably  not  Gubbio 
but  Diruta.  The  Urbino 
Fwer,  No.  1,100  (Henry 
I'fungst,  Esq.),  is  a  piece 
of  unusually  delicate  and 
s]iirited  execution,  in 
wluch,  as  the  catalogue 
Justly  observes,  the  mask 
under  the  handle  is  model- 
led witli  singular  power 
and  completeness.  The 
Faenza  Tazza  (same  col- 
U'ction),  showing  after 
Itajihael's  fresco  in  tlie 
Stanze  of  the  \'atiean  the 
"  Poets  on  Mount  I'arnas- 
sus,"  is  a  curious,  unlovely 
example  dated  lo.'U,  and 
apparently  a  late  product 
of  liie  Ca.sa  I'irota. 

The  Ecclesiastical  I'late 
is  not  of  the  liighest  finish 
or  importance,  although  it 
cnm]>risc.s  some  few  iine 
specimens.  The  most  re- 
markable of  tiiese  is,  perluips,  tlie  rare  and  adnnrabl}' 
wrouglit  Thurible  in  copper-gilt,  a  work  of  tlie  twelfth 
century,  found  in  a  cliurcli  of  I'avia,  and  contril)uted 
to  llie  exliibilion  by  tlie  liishop  of  Southwark.     This 
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Tiii.i'.ini.i:  er  coiTKit-iai.T 

(TWELFTH   CE.NTUIIV). 

(The  rroi,e,-lil  (./  Ilie  lll'lhl  Itcv.  (A, 
iiithiiy  o/  Southicark.) 


noble  jiieee  of  IJomanesquo  work  is.  howeV(>r,  at  least 
as  lik(dy  to  be  of  French  or  (ierman  as  of  Italian 
origin,  t^hiite  recently  an  Italian  savant  has  gone 
far  to  jirove  that  the  celebi-ated  Paschal  Candle- 
slick  of  lironze  in  Milan  Cathedral — undoubtedly 
tlie  most  perfect  jiiece  of  decorative  metal-work  on 
a  large  scale  of  the  twelfth  century — is  of  French, 
not  Italian  workmanship. 

The  smaller  Innnzes  are  legion,  and  a  good  many 
among  them  are  of  very  fine  quality.  The  impor- 
tant statuette  of  "David"  (G.  Salting,  Esq.)  is  a 
splendid  nude  figure  very  finely  cast,  tlie  design  of 


PENDANT    JliWEL    (SIXTEENTH    lENTLitV). 
(The  I'ri'iKihj  of  the  Muiqucn^  r./  ClaiuilMnl,:) 

wliieh  bears  a  certain  family  resendilance  to  Mithel- 
angelo's  colossal  "David"  in  marble,  at  the  Acca- 
deiiiia  of  Florence.  Still  this  is  hardly  a  sutticient 
reason  for  attrilaiting  it  to  the  miglity  sculptor 
himself,  and  thus  crushing  it  under  so  exalted  a 
name.  True,  we  hear  of  a  liron/.e  "David"  executed 
by  Ijuonarroti  for  Floriinond  Ilobertet,  the  treas\irer 
of  Louis  .\ll.  of  l-'ninee.  lliit  then  this  was  no 
doubt  a  statue,  not  a  stat\iette :  and,  nuireover, 
Condivi,  who  mentions  it,  speaks  of  a  "David  with 
(Joliath  under  ium."  A  "  Figure  of  a  Y«ait!i,"  No. 
1,0!)0  (T.  'Witeombe  (ireene,  Esq.),  is  a  genuine 
exanqde  of  Xoitli  Italian  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  ihainiing  motive,  but  not  very  finished 
execution.  The  "  1  )oor-handle,"  from  the  collection 
of  bronzes  brought  together  by  ]\Ir.  If.  I'fungst,  is  of 
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most  original  design.     It  sIkiws  a  Fury  nr  ii  1  liscunl,  [Vlantegna— liiniself    more    i;(jnian     llian     (lie    very 

with  outspread  wings  and  ilul|,Iiin-likr  cxtrcniilics,  Konians  themselves.      (.)tiier  masters  nf  Ihis  siiceiid 

an  invention  so  uncanny  thai  it  is  rather  caleiilateil  liraiieh,  unusually  well  represented  here,  aiv  ( licivaniii 

to  scare  the  unwelcome  than  to  greet  the  weleoiiie  delle    dirnidle   of    Florence,    (liovanni    r.ernardi    di 

visitor.     Tt  is  attrihuteil,  with  much  pruliahility.  In  Castel    I'.dldgnese,  and    \'aleri.i  N'incentino,  the  last- 

the  schiiid    111'    II    IJieeiu   dl'    i'adua.      Another   fine  named    lu'ing   the   artist    wlm   wrought    Die    faninns 

specimen  from  the  same  cnlleetii.n  is  a  writing-ease  casket  (if  roek-eiystal  in  the  rili/.i. 

of  cast  and  wrought  hrduze  at trihuted   tn  the  great  Again,    we    liiid     the    exhihitinii    extradrdiuai  ily 

medallist  and  seulptnr  ('aiinloss.i,      A  little  -  liroiue  rich   in   the  finest,  medals  ni   the   lifteeiith   and  si.x- 


UUU1:-1IAN1.1LE. 
(Sclwiil  nf  11  Jticciti,  Fiflcciilh  Cciitiir;/.     The  Pnipcrtu  of  U.  I'fuiiust,  Ks.i.) 


Head  of  a  r.iiy,"  Xn.  .MIS  (Isaac  Faleke,  Ks<|.),  with 
an  even  green  patina,  is  jjuI  foiward  as  a  (^•uattnl- 
(•eiitii  imitation  of  the  antique,  whieh  it  may  wi'll  hi'. 
t  )n  the  other  hand  certain  indicatinns.  sueh  as  ihe 
silver  eyes,  jmint  to  tln'  pnssihility  of  its  heing  a, 
genuine  Koman  work.  Superh  in  its  ahandon,  antl 
a  characteristic  example  of  the  full  lienai.ssance,  is 
the  "Bronze  Inkstand,"  No.  Sfi!)  (Karl  of  Wemyss), 
showing  two  nakeil  fauns  sujipiating  a  receptacle  in 
the  form  of  a  wine-howl. 

To  enumerate  the  hronze  pLninetles  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  woulil  rei[uiic  a, 
separate  article.  It  must  sutlice  to  point  out  tiiat 
in  no  prcviotis  exhihition  have  there  heeii  seen 
together  in  iMiglaiid  sueh  complete  series  of  the 
l)est  known  masters  who  practised  this  captivating 
minor  art.  Ivspeiially  jivonnncnl  are  the  plaipiettes 
(if  Moderno  and  II  lliecio  of  I'adua,  two  X..rth 
Italian  artists,  of  whom  the  fmiiicr  in  Iiis  splendid 
vigour  inclines  to  Greek  or  Gneco-Eoman  ait,  the 
latter  to  pure  Koman  types,  got  at  no  douht  tiirough 


leenth  centuries:  almost  all  the  most  celehrateil 
masters  heing  rcpresentc(l  hy  well-ehosen  exam]ilcs 
in  adniirahle  preservation.  To  discuss  the  medals 
of  ri.sanello,  :\Iatte()  de'  I'asti,  Sperandio,  :\rareseotli, 
Xiecolo  Fi(n('ntiuo,  and  (.'aradosso,  wiadd  only  he 
to  go  over  again  what  every  student  of  Italian  art, 
interested  in  this  hraneh,  now  knows.  .\mong 
those  not  so  nin\-ersally  kiKJWii,  hut,  highly  ]iri/.c(l 
hy  coUeetors,  are  the  medals  of  Midioli  of  .Mantua, 
li\-  whom  We  lind  here,  among  other  things,  ihe 
■  l.udo\ieo  III.,  Gonzaga,"  and  a  nolile  "  Ciiristian  I., 
King  of  l>enmark,"  done  on  that  monarch's  visit  to 
Iiome  in  1474.  \'ery  jjuwerfnl  in  its  rugged  high- 
I'clief  is  ihi'  ■■  l.oicnzo  il  Magnitico "  of  Xiccolo 
Fi(jrentin(i,  and  singularly  quaint  in  its  realistic 
accuracy  the  anonymous  "Francis  I.  of  France" — 
an  Itidian  work,  showing  tlie  art-loving  monarch 
in  youth,  lieardlcss  and  with  long  hair.  The  great 
medallists  of  the  l'in([uecento,  skilful  as  they  are,  must 
he  placed  far  helow  their  ))redece.s.sors  of  tiie  ti)nattro- 
cenlo  ;  and  this  appreciation,  or  depreciation,  applies 
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even  to  such  masters  as  Benveiiuto  Cellini,  Leone 
Leoni,  and  Jacopo  da  Trezzo.  Tiie  Venetian  scnlptor, 
Alessandro  Vittoiia,  has,  in  No.  1,01 -"i,  adniiiably 
portrayed  the  brilliant,  infamous  Arelino,  with  the 


smith's  art.  Of  the  most  fantastic  design,  and  carried 
out  witli  all  the  iiiaestrifi,  all  the  profuse  sjjlendour 
of  the  time,  are  the  five  Pendant  Jewels  contributed 
by    Baron   Ferdinand   de   Eothschild.     Yet  no  one 


SHIELD    OF    RUSSET    STEEL    (SIXTEENTH    CENTUBY). 
(The  Property  of  David  M.  Currie,  Esq.) 


ilelij,'litfidly    naive   inscripliun,  "  Divus   I'etrus  Are- 
linns." 

Of  dazzling  brilliaiKT  is  the  case  conl,iiiiiiig  ihc 
jewellery,  the  works  in  enamelled  gold  and  rock- 
crystal  of  the  mature  Ilenaissance;  the  splendour 
is,  however,  rle  hon  nloi,  and  by  no  means  akin  to 
that  of  a  jeweller's  window  in  the  line  de  la  Paix 
or  New  Bond  Street.  The  "  Pendant  Enseigne  or 
Peliiiuary"  (William  Boure,  Es(i.)  is  of  such  elabo- 
rate anil  nuiuite  workmanship  tliat  it  is  impossible 
to  ajipreeiate  it  where  it  hangs.  The  "Enamelled 
Oold  Necklace  <if  Cellini  Work  "  (Captain  Xaylor- 
Leyland)  lakes  high  rank  among  the  most  e-Xijuisite 
(■xam|)lcs  of  its  kinil;  in  particular,  the  central 
lieiidani,  which,  liy  the  way,  from  its  colouring  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  originally  made  fm-  tlic 
necklace,  is  a  wonderful  achievenicMt  of    the  ^old- 


of  these  quite  cipials  tile  .M,iri|Ucss  of  Clanrikarde's 
similar  example — a  bellicose  triton  armed  with 
sword  and  shield — in  which  the  enanieller's  and  tlie 
jeweller's  art  is  carried  to  the  higliest  ]ioiiit :  the 
head  of  the  tiilou  and  the,  monster  on  liis  shield 
being  especially  remarkable  as  examples  of  enamel- 
ling on  modelled  surfaei's. 

When  we  coiue  to  the  ivories  we  nuist,  re- 
pi'oai'li  those  wlio  are  res]ionsible  in  the  mailer 
wilh  ba\iiie  admitted  by  far  too  great  a  naudiev 
of  se\-enteenth-century  objects.  Among  these  is 
tlie  large  and  \cry  ugly  "  l>ust  of  Cosimo  di 
J\Iedici"(!')  <attributed  to  Algardi.  Seeing  that  ihe 
])ersonagc  supposed  to  be  represented  died  in  I. "'74, 
and  tliat  Algardi  was  l)(an  .some  twenty  years  later, 
tlie  attribution  is,  to  .say  the  least,  a  strange  one. 
il    is  in   the  hieliest  deeiee  unlikidv,  too,  that    the 
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charming  little  carving  in  ivoiy,  "Medallion 
witli  Bust  of  Rope  Sixtus  A'."  (William  Boore,  Esq.) 
really  represents  that  evergreen  old  pope;,  if,  as  the 
catalogue  states,  it  is  hj  II  Fianiniingo,  who  was  born 


ivoitv   cauvim;,    ■■  imum:   sixtus   v." 
(Dii  II  Fiammingo.     The  I'miicrt/i  of  W.  llmirr,  Kg,].) 

two  years  after  his  death.  The  ivory  is  clearly  a 
work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  if  not  by 
II  Fiammingo,  is  at  any  rate  in  his  style.  The 
Florentine  caskets  in  ivory  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  are  a  very  intei-esting  series,  and 
as  of  exquisite  quality  stands  out  tlie  "  Ivory 
Statuette  of  a  Huntress  "  (Dr.  J.  Lumsden  Rropert), 
which  is  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century  imitating 
the  antique.  The  "  IClmny  AVriting-Desk "  (F. 
Davis,  Esq.),  inlaid  with  the  loveliest,  the  most 
minute  arabes(|ues  in  ivory,  is  far  more  probably  a 
German  than  an  Italian  work. 

One  very  interesting  section  of  the  exhilntion 
with  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  deal  adequately 
on  the  present  occasion  is  that  of  the  Arms  and 
Armour.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  magnificent  "  Siiield  of 
Russet  Steel,"  No.  1,177  (David  Currie,  Esq.),  a 
IMilancse  work  in  repousse  damascened  in  gold, 
which  is  of  unsurpassed  beauty  both  of  dcsi;_;u  iiml 
execution.  The  invention,  especially  in  the  two 
terrible  Satanii-  masks,  is  as  tine  and  original  as  the 
execution    is    cmnplete.       The    ccntial    composition. 


called  "  A  lioman  Emperor  and  a  Soldier  outside 
a  Tent,"  probably  represents  the  ghost  of  Hector 
— the  ma-stissimus  Hedor  of  Mrgil — appearing  to 
^Eneas  to  announce  that  Troy  is  in   the  hands  of 

the  (Jrecks. 

It    is    a    curious    fad     tiiat     three-quarters,    at 


n  the  atlracti\c 
full  scvcntccnlli 
il  light  to  make 
'xceptions  is  tb(^ 
for  llciny  Vli. 
This   is    made   ,,r 


least,  of  tiio  exhibits  contained 
case  of  Embroideries  aie  of  tin 
century,  so  that  tliey  have  no  i 
an  appearance  here.  One  of  tlit 
cclel)T'ated  cope  made  in  Fliacni 
(Itector  of  Stonyhurst  ('ollcge). 
.Inth  of  gold,  with  badges  of  red  roses  and  port- 
cullises brocadeil  in  crimson  velvet,  and  belongs  to 
the  end  of  the  iifleentb  centuiy. 

The  most  inqiortaut  pieces  of  furniture  here 
are  a  ••Cabinet  of  Milanese  Work,"  rimi  l."i-|() 
(■lames  GuLiiey,  Esq.);  the  imiiosing  "  Residen»i  or 


UUBINO    EWEU. 
('/■/ii'  Pn<!H-rl;i  of  Ililinj  P/iiii:)kI,   £'w/.) 

('erein(iuial  Throne  of  (liuliano  de'  .Mei 
I 'oiialilson,  Es(i.),  a  work  which  appears 
ha\c  undergone  considerable  restoration  : 
beautiful  A'enetian  "  Spinet  of  Pentagoui 
{('<.  Donalil.son,  E.s(|.),  signed  by  Ciiovanni 
and  (kited  Um. 


illel       ((;. 

to    US    to 

;  and  the 
il  Funn  " 
Celestlni, 
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LITTLE     EOUBILLAC." 

IN'   TWO   PAl!T,S.-rART  I. 

I'.v    AUSTIN'    DOHSOX. 


IlKN,  (•//■,v^  1700,  Cdlilsiuilirs 
Cliiiicse  riiilosdpliiT  visited 
this  country,  he  uuule  it 
put  of  liis  duty  to  seek 
dill     faiiimis     liviiK'     lueii, 


ki'd  for  tlieui  in  tlie 
lionksiiops,  and  tiiey  wi'iv  imt  lliriv:  lie  Innked  for 
llielii  ill  llie  wiiidiiws  of  the  jn  iiilselleis,  and  neither 
were  liiey  iheiv.  'I'hey  were,  in  sh'iil,  imwhere  dis- 
covenihle; — "la  r/tirimrn  qi/ia  iiii<(ijiiii:'i  mrinn  nun  df- 
J'eirhanliir,"  says  this  uccomplislied  Oriental,  quoting 
Tacitus,  and  thcrehy  unkindly  anticipating-  the  "con- 
sjjicuous  hy  tiieir  ahsencu"  of  a  latter-day  Prime 
^Minister.  Failing  of  the  living,  he  fell  haek  upon 
the  dead,  and  repaired  to  "Westminster  Ahliey.  Hut 
at  tliat  time  the.  national  Valhalla  was  not  more  dis- 
criminating than  the  popular  voice.  He  discovered, 
indeed,  numerous  monuments  to  notahilities  of 
whose  existence  he  was  totally  ignorant,  and  whose 
names  he  speedily   forgot ;  although  he  afterwards 


whom  he  raived  far  hetler  tiiaii  Eyshrack,  never 
enshrined  his  name  in  tiie  lunber  of  a  couplet  ;  nor 
did  Hogaitli,  whiini  he  equally  immortalised,  wnrk 
him  inld  the  accessories  of  a  picture.  He  seems, 
ill  sliiirt,  to  have  suffered,  with  more  than  usual 
•  of  his  letters  severity,  that  frequent  fate  of  the  transjjlanted 
tlie  result.  He  artist — to  be  neglected  in  tiie  land  of  ids  adoption, 
and  forgotten  in  the  land  of  his  hirtli.  He  was 
the  contemporary  of  Horace  Walpole,  yet  Horace 
Walpiile — ]ierlia]is  because  of  Itouhillac's  connection 
witli  liis  untiinealile  brother  Edward — is  culpably 
perfunctory  in  his  account  of  jnm.  Allan  running- 
ham's  sketch  in  the  Liirs,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is 
jialpably  padded;  and  beyond  these,  nothing  now 
remains  but  a  stray  paper  in  a  magazine,  a  few  dis- 
persed dictionary  articles,  and  a  brief  essay  in  bio- 
graphy. The  story  of  this  last  is  curious  enough. 
Ten  years  ago,  M.  Le  Eoy  de  Sainte-C'roi.x,  a  French 
art-critic  of  some  achievement,  who,  like  Eoulnllac, 
was  a  native  of  Lyons,  resolved  to  rouse  his  coun- 
trymen generally,  and  his  townsmen  in  particular, 
into  some  recognition  of  their  distinguished  com- 
patriot.    AVith  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  statue, 


well  remembered   that  Rouliillac  was   the  statuary 

who  carved  them.     "  1  could  not  help  smiling  at  two  he  set  al>out  the  preparation   of  a  life.     His  book, 

modern  epitaphs  in  particular ;    one  of  which  praised  which    is    entitled    "Vie    d     Ourra(jc»    <k    L.    F. 

the  deceased  for  being  or/«.s  a;  antiqua  utirpr;   the  lioiihillac,  Svulptevr  £i/on7tnis  (169o-170.2),  p'H'  I-'' 

other  commended  the  dead,  becau.se  Art«c  "v/r/y;  .'i/'/.s  lloij   ile   Saint e-C'rou:"    (iln   "  Jifirnwl    dcs    Arh"), 

siniiptihiis   ref&lijirarit :    the    greatest    merit   of    one  purports    on    its   title-page    to    be  published   by   1'. 

consisted  in  his  being  descended  from  an  illustrious  Ollendorff,  28   his,  Hue  de   Kichelieu,  and   its  date 

hou.se:  the  chief  distinction  of   the  other,  that  he  is  1882.     It  was  set  up  in  type  by  an  English  firm 


pro})ped  up  an  old  house  that  was  falling  down. 
Alas,  ala.s,  cried  1,  .such  monuments  as  these  confer 
honour,  not  upon  the  great  men,  but  upon  little 
Uoubillac." 

Tliis  passage  froui  the  Citizen  of  the  11'ir/it, 
written  a  few  months  before  Roubillac's  death,  is 
almost  too  andiiguous  to  prove  much  in  the  way 
of  an  acqiiainlance  between  (Joldsmith  and  the 
sculptor.*  It  lias  been  called  a  friendly  mention, 
but  it  might  also  be  e.Njilained  as  a  coutemiiluous 
one.  Yet,  witli  a  line  in  the  poems  of  Churchill's 
friend  Lloyd,  and  a  reference  in  Foote's  farce  of 
Tnnlr,  it  apparently  makes  up  the  sum  of  wiiat 
eighteenth-century    M/es-lrltir.f   has   consecrated    to 


of  printers  now  no  longer  e.xistent ;  and  it  was  no 
doubt  intended  that  the  sheets  should  be  sent  to 
I'aris.  Rut,  for  some  obscure  reason,  this  was  nut 
done,  and  ]\I.  Ollendorff  (we  are  credibly  informed) 
never  even  beheld  a  copy  of  the  book  which  bears 
his  name  as  "  Editeur."  In  1882  the  atitlmr  died: 
and  1  have  failed,  after  much  iialieiit  iii(|uiry,  to 
lind  any  copy  of  his  work  except  in  the  .\rt  LiiaaiT 
at  South  Kensington.  'J'his  is  to  lie  regretted,  be- 
cause, though  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  limits 
nf  a  pamphlet,  IM.  Sainte-Croix's  es.say  is  distinctly 
what  .Montaigne  calls  "un  livre  de  bonne  i'oy." 
Tlu"  author  nmst  have  diligently  ransacked  many 
sources    for    material :    and,    unlike    some    French 


liie   most    popular    artist    in    stone   who    liourislicd      writers,  must   have  studied  his  subject  on  the  spot. 


under  the  second  George.  Lord  t'hestertiehl,  whose 
bust  Iioubillac  modelled,  is  .siiid  to  have  declared 
that  lie  was  the  only  statuary  of  his  day,  Jind  that 
all  the   rest  were  merely  stonecutters.     Ihit  I'ope, 

*  There  is  n  jKipiilnr  anecdote  connectinir  tlie  )<iir:  Imt  its 
autliciiticity  is  not  nlxive  suspicion. 


Ins]iiteof  niucli  needless  repetition,  his  W(n-k,  thougii 
of  necessity  incomiilete  and  tentative,  rem;iins  the 
.sole  existing  attempt  at  any  separate  and  .systematic 
account   of   lloubillac's  career. 

His    full    name    was    Louis    Francis    lendiillac, 
afterwards    iihoui'tically   Anglici.sed    into   Itoubiliac ; 
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and  he  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1695.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  under  liis  townsman  Nicolas,  the  elder 
of  the  Coustous,  and  lie  was  subsequently  a  pupil 
of  Balthazar,  sculptor  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
By  tlie  earlier  authorities 
he  is  said  In  have  found 
his  way  to  England  as 
early  as  ITl-'O  ;  but  as  he 
is  not  definitely  heard  of 
here  until  eighteen  years 
later,  and  as  in  17-">0  he 
gained  the  secmid  (Iraiid 
Prix  (if  the  Aeadeliiie 
Eoyale  de  I'einture  et  de 
Sculpture  with  a  group 
representing  "Daniel 
saving  the  chaste  Susanna 
at  the  moment  when  she 
was  being  led  to  death,"  it 
is  highly  probable  that  his 
settlement  in  this  country 
has  been  antedated.  Ac- 
cording to  N"(n-thcote,  his 
first  employment  in  Eng- 
land was  that  of  journey- 
man to  Jervas's  jn-otfye, 
Thomas  Carter  of  Kniglits- 
bridge,  who  afterwards 
executed  a  bas-relief  for 
Colonel  Townsend's  monu- 
ment in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  who  di\-ides 
with  r>ird's  assistant,  Del- 
vaux,  a  somewhat  doubtful 
claim  to  the  authorship  of 
the  leaden  lion  which  was 
once  so  ]ironunent  an 
object  on  old  XorlhiiiidiiT- 
land  House.  It  is  to  \»- 
feared  that  Pioubillac's  tirsl 
function  in  Carter's  estab- 
lislnnent  was  little  more 
than  that  of  a  "  boleher  " 
or  rojiairer  of  aiili(|U('s,  for 
Siiiitli,     in     his     "  Life     of 

Xollekens,"  gives  the  ingredients  of  a  cunning  paste 
comi)aeted  of  porter  grounds,  yolk  of  egg,  Gloucester 
cheese,  and  plaster-of-Paris  with  winch  the  new 
recruit  was  wont  to  renovate  the  battered  bnstos 
of  gods  and  goddesses.  Some  time  after  1732, 
however,  he  had  tiie  good  fortune  to  liiid  a  jiocket- 
liook  in  "N'auxhall  CJarden.s  belonging  to  Edward 
"Walpole,  Horace  Walpcjle's  brother  ;  and,  I'eturning 
it  with  conunendable  promptitude  to  its  owner, 
was  also  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  lift'-long  jiro- 
tector.     In  his  wav,  Edward  AValpole  was  a  virtuoso 


and  connoisseur,  and  lie  recommended  Pioubillae 
to  Ili'iny  Cheere,  whose  stone-yard,  with  its  once 
jiopular  leaden  lignres  for  gardens,  is  often  referred 
to  in  eighteenth-centurv  literature.     ( 'heere  is  "  the 


(/■•- 


Lons   i'i;Axris   i;iirr.nj..\e. 
xH  bij  Ailrifii  Carjicntiers,  in  the  Natinnal  Portrait  flatlrnj.) 

man  ai  Hyde  Park  Corner  "  of  whom  Lord  Ogleby 
spe;d<s  ill  the  Clidukntiiic  Marrici/i,-  and  it  is 
obviously  to  Cheere's  collection  that  ilobert  Lloyd 
refers  in  tlie  Cit's  Coiiii/ri/  Bu.r : — 

'■  Atul  now  from  llvde-l'ark  Corner  come 
The  gods  of  Athen.s  ami  of  l{onie. 
Here  squabby  Ciiiiids  take  tlicir  places, 
Witli  Vt^nus,  ami  the  clumsy  Graces: 
AiioUo  there,  with  aim  so  clever. 
Stretches  his  leaden  bow  for  ever; 
And  there,  without  the  \>ovs'v  to  llv 
Stands  fi.x'd  a  tip-toe  Mercury." 
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How  long  liouliilliir  liiliinuiMl  in  C'luHTe's  leaden 
runtiieon  is  mu'ertain ;  Imt  with  Cheere  tradition 
definitely  connects  what  is  reputed  to  lie  his 
first  original  work  in  England.  In  nr  almut 
the  year  1738,  Jonathan  Tyers,  the  proprietor  "f 
Vanxiiall,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  much  at 
the  merey  of  iiis  friends  (he  had  already  been 
persuadeil    by    the    ]iainters  Hayman  and    Hogarth 


to  decorate  his  gardens  with  paintings),  api)lied 
to  {.'heere  for  his  suggestions.  Cheere,  in  duty 
liound,  regarded  sculpture  as  an  indispen.sable  adorn- 
ment. He  was  also  .so  friendly  as  to  hint  that, 
in  such  a  musical  resort,  notliing  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  a  statue  of  Handel  as  Orpheus ; 
and  liaving  gone  tiius  far,  he  went  on  to  recommend 
tliut  the  Work  sliould  be  entrusted  to  his  clever 
French  a.ssistant.  Tiiis  was  the  origin  of  the  well- 
known  silting  statue  of  Handel,  once  so  familiar 
to  Vau.\iiall  visitants,  not  only  in  its  proper  place, 
an  arch  tlcciirali'd  with  a  figure  of  St.  Cecilia 
llankcd    Ipy    llarmnny    and    (Jenius,    hut     upnn    llie 


plates,  crockery,  and  tickets  of  the  gardens.  It 
was  erected  in  ]May,  1738  ;  and  Tyers  is  said  to 
ha\e  given  Mr.  Cheere's  nominee  £300  for  his 
pains.  .1.  ];.  Smitli  professes  to  have  derived  the 
)iarticulars  of  this  tran.saction  from  the  niemoramla 
of  his  father,  who  had  been  one  of  Eoubillac's 
pupils ;  but  seeing  that  the  journals  of  tlie  day 
represent  Eoubillac  as  carving  the  statue  in  his 
own  studio  at  Peter's  Court,  St. 
IMartin's  Ljine  (the  room  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  St.  Martin's  Aca- 
ilemy),  it  must  be  assumed  either 
that  he  set  up  for  him.self  upon 
obtaining  Tyers'  commission,  or  that 
he  had  previously  done  so.  Handel's 
statue  was  not  his  only  contribution 
to  the  beauties  of  the  Surrey  para- 
dise. The  old  guides  to  Vauxhall 
mention,  and  attribute  to  his  hand, 
a  further  statue  of  ililton  modelled 
in  lead,  and  "  seated  on  a  rock,  in  an 
attitude  listening  to  .soft  music,"  as 
he  is  described  in  liis  "  II  I'enseroso." 
What  has  become  of  tliis,  histmy 
has  not  related.  It  may,  from  its 
material,  have  been  really  anterinr 
to  the  Handel,  which,  after  many 
\-icissitudes,  ultimately  fell  intu  tlie 
hands  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety. The  model,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  Xollekens,  was  last  in  the 
possession  of  llandet  tlie  sih'er- 
smith. 

"With  tlie  completion  of  tlie 
Handel  statue,  the  life  of  Itouliillac 
passes  once  more  from  the  datable 
to  the  conjectural.  That  he  had  set 
up  for  hini-self  we  know,  lint — 
observes  Walpole  in  a  passage  which 
most  probably  refers  to  this  period 
— "he  had  little  business  till  Sir 
Edward  Walpole  recommended  him 
for  half  the  busts  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin."  Of  these  M.  Sainte-Croix  says  nothing; 
but  one  of  them  must  certainly  have  been  the  bust 
of  Swift  which  is  copied  for  the  frontispiece  of  ;\Ir. 
Henry  Craik's  admirable  biography ;  and  wliieh, 
moreover,  is  mentioned  in  Wilde's  account  of  Swift'.s 
closing  years.  As  Swift  never  returned  to  England 
after  1727,  it  is  scarcely  possible  tliat  the  bust  can 
hav(!  been  modelled  from  life;  aiul  it  is  probably 
ba.sed  upon  .Tervas's  portrait.  lUit  with  tlie  bust  of 
I'ope  executed  for  liolingbroke  in  1741,  we  are 
on  firmer  ground,  as  it  is  expressly  stated  to  he 
from  nature,  and  con.sequently  represents  the  l'o]ie 
of   the  "  Xew   L>uneiad."     The  oriiiinal   elav   nnulcl. 
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wliicli  was  exhibited  at  the  Pope  Commeiaomtiou  of  iiio.sL  succfssfiil  wlicn  tlio  nitist  lias  worked  ad 
1888,  is  ill  the  possession  of  A.  Hallaiu  Murray,  Esq.,  /•//•////(;  and  the  supciinr  cM-c'llciicr  of  Folkcs  and 
of  Nevvstead, Wimbledon.    It  once  belonged  to  Rogers,      Mead  and  Chesterfield  is  runspiciums  when  Ihry  are 


at  whose  sale  it  was  purehased  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Murray:  and  it  licars  e\i'ry  evidence  of  llial 
strong  niarkiiig  of  the  facial  uniscles,  espccialh- 
about  the  mouth, 
which  lieynolds  had 
observed  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  deformed 
persons.  Thesculptia- 
liimself,  in  an  anec- 
dote preserwd  1 1}' 
Malone,  went  further 
still.  He  found, in  the 
contracted  appearance 
(if  the  skin  between 
the  cyeln-ows,  proof 
jiermaneut  of  that 
"'aching  head  "  tn 
which  the  poet  so 
frequently  refers. 
The  bust,  which  is 
willinut  the  wig  and 
shows  the  natural 
liair,  is  one  of  Eoubil- 
lac's  most  successful 
effoi'ts.  It  of  course 
fails  to  reproduce  the 
magic  of  the  wonder- 
ful eye ;  but  it  is  full 
of  courage,  keenness, 
and  alert  intelligence. 
( )ther  cominissious 
no  doubt  followed. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  to  this 
period  belong  the 
trrra-roila  models  and 
casts  now  decorating 
the  cases  of  the  Glass 
and  Ceraniie  (iallery 
ill  the  I'liitish 
Jluseum,     to     which 

institution  they  were  presented,  soon  after  the 
sculptor's  deatli,  by  Lord  Chesterfield's  biographer, 
Dr.  Maty.  They  comprise,  among  others,  in  atlditimi 
to  several  confessed  copjies  from  the  antique,  studies 
of  Shakespeare.  ]\Iiltoii,  Cromwell,  Mead  (of  the 
library),  Martin  Fdlkes  tli<'  antii|Uary,  Chcsterlield, 
liichard  jlentley,  and  the  naturalists  IJay  anil  ^\'il- 
loughby.  ^fany  of  the  finished  marbles  are  now  in 
the  lilirary  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Speak- 
ing generally,  these  busts  are,  as  might  be  expected, 


contrasted   with   Crranwell 
First, 
r.nl    t.i   the  year   174:1, 


('■- 


DK.VX    SWllT. 


and    .Miltnn  and   (  liarles 

111-  iherealionts,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  first 
datable  specimen  of 
that  " sci///)/inr  monii- 
iiiniliilc  (I  liixldi'iijii,-" 
wliiih  Ilnubillae  is 
geiierall)-  ri'garded  as 
liaxiii^  lieeii  mainly 
insi  niniental  in  inl  m- 
ilneing  iiilii  i'aiglaiid. 
in  174:1  depaiLed  tliis 
life  a  snldiev  rated  by 
snnie  as  secdiid  (inly 
to  .Mailliiiidugli  liim- 
self, and  m(ire(i\cr  a 
statesman  and  an  ora- 
tor to  w  iidin  rii|ie  had 
consecrated  a  ediiplet 
in  the  "Satires."  This 
was  that  fa\(iured 
(  hild  (if  fnrtnne,  .lolin 
Campbell,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  first  (and 
(inlV)  Duke  of  (ireen- 
wieh.  An  admiring 
friend  ha\ing  by  will 
sujiplied  the  funds  for 
a  sumptuous  monu- 
men  I  ,  1  lie  design, 
through  the  interest 
of  Hdward  Walpole. 
was  en  I  I  ust  ed  1  o 
IJonbillae.  Tliiis  eanie 
about  the  ivniarkalile 
perfornianee  in  llie 
South  Tian.sept  of 
Westminster  Ablicy, 
where  History  (dis- 
eii'etly  ]iansing  at 
tliat  title  of  Gl'eein\ieii  which  died  wiiii  him)  in- 
.scribes  his  grace's  deeds  upon  a  jiyramid,  while 
r>ritunnia  mourns  .sympatlu^tically  at  the  side,  and 
l'',loi|uenee.  iL  ligure  wliieli  wou  e.Ktravagaiit  prai.se 
from  •lohn  llaeon  and  Canova,  illustrates  by  her 
sjieaking  jiosture  that  gift  of  oral  "  iiersuasion " 
with  wliieh  the  duke  is  credited  liy  the  author  of 
"  The  Seasons  "  : — 

"  Kroiii  Ills  riih  ton^'iie 
rersuasiou  (lows,  ami  win.-'  ilic  high  debate." 
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•  "I'is  nil  before  the  plough  the  fat  oxen  go  slow, 
But  the  Incls  and  the  lasses  to  the  sheep-shearing  go.' 


i:iictun'si|Uf. 
not   dosolali 


r  ;ill  the  iilrasiiiilcv  anil  li'ss-l^imwii 

(■(iiiirrs   (iT    Sussex,    that    jjovtion 

luiiiiiiiL;     iiiliiiiil     l)et\veen    East- 

Sial'inil    is    suirly    one    (if    the    most 

Willi,    yi't    iKit    ban-c'ii,    rt'iiiole,    yet 

■,    this    re,L;ii_)ii    of     tlie     Iliiwii     Couiitvy 

variety    ef    ehaiius  jjeeiiliai'ly  its  own, 


possesses 

togetiief  witli  nil  iiiili\iilii;(lity  eiitiivly  apart  from 
that  o|'  its  siinouiiiliiiL;'  iieinliliniirhooil.  The  jilaee 
is  full  of  aiieieiit  habitations  and  forgotten  Liud- 
inarks,  investing  with  a  strangely  antitpiated  feeling 
the  scattered  liandets — some  of  which,  indeed,  are 
but  survivals,  or  metamorplioses  rather,  of  the  large 
monasteries  of  time  past.  We  may  still  see  the 
monks'  ponds  and  tish-stews,  and  not  infreipiently 
can  trace  tlu;  fretted  stonework  of  chapel  windows 
in  tlie  wall  of  a  barn.  In  one  large  homestead  the 
finely-carven  beams  of  walnut-wood  that  formed  the 
ceiling  of  a  refectory  imw  look  down  upon  the 
rites  of  the  "  wasli-iioiise. " 

Tlie  whispering  seas  of  corn  ripple  ck.ise  bcsidr 
the  gorse-bnsli  and  the  elder:  the  pearl-coloured 
slieej)  browse  over  the  barrows  of  the  mighty  dead; 
broad-winged  gulls  come  sailing  U]i  from  tin;  clifl's 
to  settle  among  the  fresli-ciit  fiurows,  and  the 
burly  speckleil  tliru.sh  bustles  from  co\ii'  to  cover 
with  sliort,  satisfied  interjections.  Sa\c  f(jr  a  few 
very  unimportant  details,  everything  is  to-dtiy  as 
it  must  liave  been  almost  from  time  immemorial. 
The  downs  liave  taken  care  of  that :  their  very 
steepness  and  the  occasional  suddenness  of  their 
inclines  forbid  tiie  villa,  and  jn-otect,  as  with 
forlilications,  their  jiastoral  lieaiity  from  that 
di.senclianting  ])resence. 

'J'he  metlioils  of  agriculture,  too,  can  iiave  altered 
liere  but  little:  tliey  .seem  still  to  iicld  .something 
of  llie  simjile  old-world  s)>irit  that  per\;ided  Hnglish 
country-life  aforetime — the  iiouudy  lusl icily  whicli 
we  see  every  now  and  again  in   Morland's  painliugs. 


r.y  far  the  greater  portion  of  llie  til 
performed  by  the  aid  of  o.xcii — majestic  blaci 
rust-coloured  animals  as  a  rule,  though  sometimes 
an  iron-grey  pair  finds  its  way  into  a  team.  You 
coukl  hardly  see  a  more  imposing  spectacle  than 
is  presented  by  these  quiet  beasts  of  burden  slep- 
])ing  slowly  forward  before  the  plough,  against  a 
background  of  grey  sea  and  sky,  their  huge  horns 
sweeping  outward  in  generous  curves,  their  stately 
heads  bending  rhythmically  to  the  movement  of 
their  feet,  that  tread,  as  it  were,  in  unison  with 
some  solemn  measure.  Scarcely  less  impressi\-e  is 
their  appearance  at  har-s'est-time,  when  they  toil  up 
and  down  to  the  cornfields,  dragging  behind  them 
the  lumbering,  faded-blue  waggons  heaped  high  with 
anibei'  sheaves,  or  stand  immo\'able  beside  the  rapidly 
rising  stacks.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  tribute  of  superstitious  veneration 
yielded  to  the  ox  among  peoples  of  an  older  civili- 
sation than  our  own.  Tlu>  impressive  dignity,  the 
air  of  beneficent  mystery  and  kindly  strength  that 
characterise  the  working  oxen,  do,  in  fact,  produce 
an  impression  as  of  something  sacred — an  impression 
that  custom  does  not  stale  or  familiarity  tarnish. 
Here,  too,  the  illusion  is  assisted  by  the  scriptural 
simplicity  of  their  harness,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  thcii-  yoking.  Not,  as  in  ]\ent,  is  this 
object  accom]ilislied  by  such  iucongnious  means 
as  strajis  and  collars,  but.  by  the  ]iriniiti\c  heavy 
wooden  yoke  and  the  bent  aslieii  "  Kow."  which 
passes  under  the  ihroal  of  the  minimal,  and  tits  its 
two  ends  into  holes  ]ivo\ided  for  that  piirpo.se 
through  the  yoke  abo\e,  on  either  side  of  the 
neck,  A  long  iron  chain,  fastened  by  means  of 
hooks  to  thr  iindtTiUMlh  cc'iilre  of  each  voice, 
connects  one  with  aiiollnT.  and  the  last,  of  all  to 
whichever  machine  may  be  in  use.  Something  of 
the  cliaracter  of  the  earth  they  till,  sometiiing  of 
the    iu<li\  idiialit  v   of    the    downs    themselves,  seems 
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to  animate  these  dark  patient  creatures,  who  might 
well  be,  to  all  appearance,  the  incarnated  genii  of 
the  place,  as,  at  nightfall,  they  come  homewards 
down  the  grassy  slopes  with  noiseless  feet,  the  only 
sound  of  their  progress  being  the  soft  sough  of 
their  breathing  and  the  not  unmusical  cadence  of 
the  swinging  chain,  invisilili'  in  llu^  velvet  dusk  of 
the  hills. 

Of  indigenous  legends  there  is  no  lack,  but,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  known 
romance  attaches  to  E.xceat  Farm,  an  old  grange 
whicli  stands  looking  over  the  salt-marsh  to  the 
sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  green-paven  valley 
of  the  Cuckmere  Grange.  A  broad  bend  of  the 
river,  in  tlie  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  flows  past  it, 
where  a  crazy  little  wooden  stage  witli  a  rail  on 
either  hand,  and  a  few  stakes  standing  up  out  of 
the    water    at    irregular    distances,    betoken    their 


the  sea  and  withering  luitimely  the  tender  green 
of  the  sycamores.  Within,  the  slieltered  garden  is 
a  drow.'<y,  pleasant  place  cnoiigh,  jn-iliaps  all  llic 
more  attractive  for  being  gi\i'H  murli  ils  own  wa)- 
now.  The  clipped  yew  has  not  yet  lost  its  arti- 
ficial contours,  lint  the  grass  is  long  on  the  straight 
lawn,  and  the  :ni(  iirhinnnis  ;ind  wallllnwcrs  begin 
lo     tiesjiass    o\ri'    iJii'    liM\-li(iiili'is ;    while    on    llie 

lichened     wnlls     the     di'Iieale     ellilia-roses    eliuili    ;illd 

blossom  in  tiailing  lii\iui;iiiee. 

Fortunately,  it  would  ih'ciI  to  hi-  a  \c-iy  ladieid 
kind  of  a  change  thai  eoiiM  exorcise  the  seutiuient 
of  romance   from   .Mfrisloii. 

It  is  an  old  town,  (jIiIit  than  the  Domesda}' 
T>ook,  and  as  one  ascends  the  croukeil  street,  .so 
unlike  the  generality  of  English  villages,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  sensible  of  the  weirdness  of  the 
place.     An    indescribalile    atmos])liere    clings    about 
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purpose,  and.  here  the  sheep  fiom  miles  arovuid  are 
brought  to  he  washed  before  sln'aring-tinie.  The 
row  of  sycamores  that  stamls  near  the  entrance 
on  one  side  of  the  while  road  leading  across  the 
marsh  fidin  ihe  luidge  even  in  sunniiei-  shows 
leafage  tanned  and  crisped  with  the  sea  wind  ;  l>ut 
tiie  grey-walled  garden  in  front  of  the  house  is 
pi'otected  by  an  outpost  of  large  ilu.x  trees  far  older 
than  the  building  itself,  stretching  their  twisted 
arms  and  .scjuibre  glos.sy  foliage  all  around  it.  These, 
with  tiieir  gnarled  grey  stems  and  hard,  shining 
leaves,  defy  those  blasts  that  come  sweeping  along 
the  valley  liringing  great  pillows  of  cloud  up  from 


that  (lUainl  double  row  of  ho\isi's,  with  hardly  two 
alike  logeLhei-;  some  low-voofcd  and  rougli-cast, 
with  liollyhocks  ;iud  IJiiweiing  creepers  siiowing 
sharply  against  the  lighl-toned  walls;  others  of 
mori'  formal  architecture,  built  of  dark -red  Virick  and 
standing  farthei-  back  from  the  road.  Tliere  are 
cottages  which  must  be  entered  by  clindjing  a  tall 
lligiit  of  brick  steiis ;  front-iloors  a  step  l>elnw  tlie 
level  of  tile  pavement ;  blind-looking  liou.ses  witli 
entrance  round  a  corner;  jutting  bow-windows,  and 
elaborate  attempts  at  ornamentation  after  last- 
century  Doric  models,  tiiough  the  greater  \n\.Yi  of 
Alfriston     is    of     far    earlier    «late.     The    mutilated 
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market-cross,  that,  overshadowed  by  a  huge  horse- 
chestnut,  stands  out,  grey  and  crumbling,  where  the 
street  widens  before  a  block  of  low,  yellow-washed 
buildings,  once  the  witness  of  bustling  activity,  now 
looks  round  only  on  a  few  sleepy  shops,  well-nigh 
too  languid  for  eonuiicrce.     Tlie  grass  does  not  grow 


THE    MAUKET-CROSS,    ALPRISTOX. 
(Drami  by  Arthur  Tomxuii.) 

in  the  niarket-pla<t'  because  it  is  used  as  a  Jiiay- 
ground  by  liie  cliildren  ;  but  as  a  centre  for  buying 
and  selling  it  no  longer  exists. 

Picturesque  as  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  in  tliis 
instance  no  town  in  the  lieyday  of  commercial 
prosperity  could  achieve  such  an  air  of  uncanny 
di.stinction.  However  that  may  be,  no  town  on  the 
Sus.se.\  coast  has  liad  more  cau.se  to  regret  the  fiiud 
ilefeat  of  Napoleon  :  for  witli  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo 
vani.shed  the  fair  fortunes  of  Alfrislon.  Until  tlien 
tlic  place  was  liiisy  iind  Hourisliing,  boasting  a  large 
tanyard  ami  a  l)rewcry;  while  rope-weavers,  gluvers. 


shoemakers,  coopers,  soap-boilers,  candle-makers, 
and  even  master-builders,  practised  successfully 
their  several  avocation.s.  Soldiers  and  volunteers 
helped  to  swell  the  custom  of  the  two  inn.s,  and 
barges,  "cither  for  to  buy  wai'e  or  sell,"  plied 
constantly  up  and  duwu  the  ("uckmere,  carrying  on 
a  lirisk  trade  between 
AllViston  and  Newhaven. 
If  it  lie  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  goiid  111  11(1 
line,  the  ci inverse  hokis 
eiiually  true:  and  thus 
it  was  that  the  rejoicings 
o\er  tlie  famous  victory 
ushered  in  bad  times  for 
Alfriston  and  ruin  to 
some  of  its  traders.  By 
swift  gradations  the  town 
reached  its  present  con- 
dition of  inertia.  The 
cooper's  hammer  was 
silenced,  and  the  tannery 
fell  into  ruins  ;  the  dis- 
used brewery  Ijecame  the 
haunt  of  vagrants,  human 
and  four-footed;  the  army 
of  craftsmen  melted  away 
by  degrees,  until  the  only 
pro.sperous  pursuit  still 
spared  to  the  good  folk 
of  Alfriston  was  their 
tinie-lmnoured  custom  of 
siiiuggling,  and  it  was 
liiug  ere  this  was  nbaii- 
iliiiied.  It  wciuld  .seem 
to  have  been  always  a 
lawless  little  town,  even 
in  its  palmy  days,  ready 
to  share  in  rebellion  and 
to  resent  authority. 
There  is  chronicled  a 
goodly  list  of  its  inhabi- 
tants who  were  pardoned 
for  their  share  in  Cade's 
"Alfriston  gaiig"iir  snnig- 
despeiale  iciiulatinii  until 
lily  iif  late  years  that  the 
contraband  traffic  iiidulgetl  in  by  the  bulk  of  the 
townspeople  has  died  away,  ^\'hile  it  is  interesting 
to  observi'  Imw  the  tiaees  nf  it  still  survive  in 
other  forms  aininig  smne  of  the  present  generation, 
who,  if  outwardly  iiinie  law-abiding  than  their 
fathers,  have  at  heart  mueii  the  .same  hatred  of 
reform  and  impatience  of  restraint.  Smuggling,  like 
wrecking,  gets  into  the  blood,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to   ealculate   as    to  when    it   may  be    nutwoin. 


rising  in  I4."i0  : 
glers  luaiutaiui 
very    recently. 


mill    tlie 

il     their 
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Half-way  up  the  village  street  is  the  Star  Inn, 
a  Tudor  building  dating  from  1520,  once,  it  is  said, 
an  ecclesiastical  lefuge  for  such  as  were  forced  to 
take  sanctuary,  and  also  a  halting-place  for  tlie 
companies  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Chichester. 

If  the  Star  were  nearly  as  pleasant  a  hostelry 
then,  under  sacerdotal  control,  as  it  is  now,  I  can 
imagine  the  pious  processions  fabricating  endless 
excuses  for  lingering  there.  The  steep  roof  over- 
hangs   a    ycllow-wnshed    front,    elaborately    orna- 


preservation ;  and  in  the  vaults  beneath  exists 
a  murky  nook  (which  I  did  nut  explore)  where 
Charles  II.  (so  tlie  story  gix's)  was  on  one  occasion 
fain  to  hide. 

The  church  lies  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
village,  across  a  green  meadow  called  "  The  Tyghe," 
the  recreation-ground  of  tlie  people  of  Alfriston. 
Here  it  was  tliat  all  the  matrons  and  maids  would 
assemble  once  a  week  to  play  stoolball.  <  )r  the 
buildin'f  of  tliis  cliurch  there    is    a    l("'(>nd    (n    thi' 


STACK-MAKI.SG    ON    IIINDOVEK. 

(Draivn  bij  Arthur  Totmim.) 


iiicnlcd  svilh  ciirsiiigs  in  dark  wouil  :  tlie  ujiiicr 
stiircy.  with  its  small  linw-wiudows,  juts  out  aliii\e 
the  lower,  and  rvriy  aNailablc  beam  and  corner  is 
carved  with  tigures  or  syndiols.  On  one  sitle  of 
the  doorway  there  is  a  graven  image  of  St.  (Jeorge 
ovei'coming  tiie  Dragon,  wliile  the  other  is  gnanlcil 
by  St.  .Julian,  the  patron  saint  of  wayfarers.  Hut, 
tlie  grotesque  red  lion  at  the  left-baud  corner  of 
the  bouse,  is  of  modern  ailililinn,  lia\iiig  brrii  the 
tiuurebead  of  a  Dulcb  Ncssrl  that  was  wrecked 
ni'ar  ('ucknirri'  lia\iai  nearly  a  hundred  years 
syne.  The  mantelpiece  in  the  kitchen  is,  like 
the    rest    of    the    house,    in    an    excellent    stale    of 


ell'ect  that  tlic  foundations  wci'e  at  lirsl  laiil  in 
a  field,  called  the  Savyne-Crofl,  on  the  other  side 
of  ,\lfiiston,  but  always  at  night  removed  by 
some  unset'n  power  to  the  Tyghe.  How  long  this 
su])ernatural  JJox  and  Cox  went  on  is  not  staled; 
but  Ibe  I'ud  of  it  was  that  "a  certain  wise  man," 
])assing  tbrou^jli  ihe  Tyghe  one  morning,  observed 
"  I'our  oxen  lying  asleep  rump  to  rump,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,"  and  thus  the  site,  as  well  as  tlie  cruci- 
foini  i>lan  of  the  editice,  was  arrived  at.  This  story 
is  all  Ihe  more  interesting  because  it-  allbrds  tlie 
only  iMiglish  instance  I  have  yet  chanced  upon 
of  rccoi'nition  of  the  sacred  attrilmles  of  the  ox. 
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Close  beside  the  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew,  is  the  old  priest-house,  or  pre- 
Iieforinatiou  Vicarage,  a  beautiful  example  of  post- 
aiid-pauel  work.  At  one  time  this  relic  of  priestly 
(lays  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  irremediable 
ruin,  and  til'  being  carried  away  as  rubbish  by  order 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ;  but,  thanks 
to  tiie  energy  and  perseverance  of  tlie  present  vicar-, 


■nil-:     .STAU     INN,     AI.llasTOX. 
{DmiCH  bn  Arthur  ToMmn.) 

will)  i.s  a  keen  archa-nlngist,  it  has  been  temporarily 
rescued  from  decay  and  is  now  used  as  a  reading- 
room. 

Old  asages  die  hard  in  lliis  out-of-the-way  nook 
of  Down  Country;  still,  at  Christmas-time  the 
munniiers  go  from  hou.se  to  liouse  in  masks  and  gay 
trap|)ings,  performing  the  same  play,  but  sliglitly 
varied,  tliat  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  immortab.sed 
in  liis  "  IJetnrn  of  tlie  Native." 

Tiie  oliservance  of  tlie  poetic  old  custom  of  laying 
a  wreath  of  white  tiowers  upon  the  coHin  of  every 
young  girl  who  died  unmarried,  and  hanging  it  up 
in  the  church  to  crnndde  away,  like  the  body  of  the 
maiden  it  .syndioli.sed,  has  only  lately  di.sappeared. 
Two  or  three  of  tlie.se  virgin  garlands  were  to  be 
seen  in  Alfrislon  Church  not  long  ago,  tiie  last  of 
their  kiml.  I'.ut  altiiongh  this  jiraclice  lias  been 
di.scontinueil,    other   .sei>uleinal    ceremonies     remain 


unaltered,  the  most  markedly  so  with  the  yeoman 
and  agricxdtural  classes,  among  whojii  all  those  of 
rij^er  years  make  a  point  of  chousing,  either  fnnii 
their  farm-.servants  or  friends,  four  men  to  "  earry  ' 
them.  A  long,  wliite  smock-frock  ornamented  with 
fine  needlework  is  the  appropriate  garment  reserved 
for  tlie  bearers  on  these  occasions:  my  friend  the 
oiliest  inhabitant,  while  showing  me  his  iavu, 
oljserved  that  he  had 
"  carried  over  fifty  in 
dis  here  frock,"  and 
commenced  dreamily 
to  enumerate  a  few 
others  who,  for  the 
sake  of  ancient 
fellowship,  might  pro- 
liably  recpure  the  like 
service  of  him  in 
due  seas(.in. 

From  this  same 
patriarch,  with  bis 
air  of  shrewd  kind- 
liness and  liis  mar- 
vellous memory,  I 
heard  the  story  of 
the  AVhite-way  ghost, 
that,  from  the  time 
of  the  discovery 
(made  in  widening 
I  lie'  road)  of  a  crouch- 
ing skeleton  with 
skull  and  jaw  lioth 
shattered,  had  cea.sed 
li)  liaunt  the  solitary 
highway  between 
lUirnt  House  and 
Alfriston.  A  stately 
mansion  must  Burnt 
House  have  been  in  its  day,  to  judge  by  the  frag- 
ment that  is  all  the  destroying  tire  of  marly  a 
century  ago  has  left  (jf  it. 

Xe\er  was  a  belter  ])lace  than  this  Down 
Countiy  for  (lowers.  livery  dyke  in  the  green 
water-meads  that  pave  tlie  Cuckmere  valley  is 
thronged  with  mallows —tall  silvi'iy  plants  like  fairy 
hollylioeks,  with  elusleis  of  jiale  greyish-jiink 
blooms;  while  inminieiafile  delicate  maislitlowers 
sjn'ing  in  tlie  grass  around.  Then  the  crisj)  turf 
above  is  cheiiuereil  with  eye-bright,  all  the  world 
like  those  dainty  .sprigged  tea-.services  admired  of 
our  grandmotheis :  jnu'ide  ramiiions,  like  minia- 
ture Japanese  chrysanllieiiinnis,  hold  their  graceful 
heads  higli  over  the  lliyine:  and  yellow  vetchlings 
and  rock-cistus  creep  oiil  of  the  wind's  way,  close  to 
the  ground.  The  liedgerows  run  wild  with  kna|iweed 
and    honevsuckle,    and     later    on    with    lilaeklieri'ies 
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ami  i\'y  Mdssiiiii,  n-d  idsc-lx-nii's,  liaws,  dusky  sdliMiniil y  nf  a  i^icy  n]n\  Wlieii  the  I'lm-tops  arc 
sliH's,  and  the  lilack  j'cwels  (if  tlu'  ]iii\ct.  ll  liijjird  with  liidiizi',  and  the  ash-tree  keys  are  all 
is   a   severer  eliarni  that   aiitunni  lirinn's  liitlirr.  lad      Lirnwn    rusly  :    wiicn    ]ilini;;liinn'    and    sowiiiLi;    have 


IIAP.SIILAXDS    BY     HINDOVKU     DOWN. 
iDiairn  by  Arthur  roimiin.) 


to   nie   this   happy   linnting-grciund    is   ne\er    hctli-r  licn'iui   a<^aiii,   and    the  eouch-lircs    (ill   the  air   with 

worth  lingerinii'  in  than  when  the  black  (ixen  riuiii"  tlieir  pungent  fi-agranee ;  tiicn,  if  cxer,  it  is  haul  to 

looming  through  a  veil  of  milky  mist,  or  the  Imr-  turn    tmvnwards,    leaving    hehind    the    ever    active 

m'shed  glory  of  a  chill,   clear  day,  or  tlic   lirooding  farm   life,  the   hroad,   inlls  and   open  sky. 
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)iv     CAl'TAIN     W. 

should  he  called  "  Vc  r.ooke  of  y<' 
lid  its  Maivids."  foi'  it  is  notinng 
else  than  a  desi-ripliun  of  an  cxcidlcidi  practical 
instrument,  and  of  tlie  method  eni[)loyed  with  it, 
for  producing  an  imitation  of  the  hue  and  intensity 
of  a  colour.  This  is  aecomplislied  by  looking  at  a 
white  .surface  through  coloured  glasses  of  varying 
ah.sorptive  powers.  Tf  anything,  Mr.  Lovibond,  tiie 
inventor  nf  llic  instnnncnt,  is  an  es.sentially  prac- 
tical man,  and  as  smli  lie  has  adapted  his  colour- 
measuring  apparatus  ini  jiractical  purposes.  A\'ilh 
it  he  can  measure  and  record  the  depth  of  liycs 
of    lirewing    products,    and    tlie    like,    in     times    of 

♦  ••  JIi':isiiivnient  of  Light  iunl  Colour  .SeiisiUioiis."    liy  ,).  \V. 
Loviboiul.     (^Ocorge  Gill  and  Sons.) 


I)E    W.     AliN'KY. 

cmpyric  standards;  and  so  long  as  he  is  describing 
tlicse  ada]itatiiins  he  is  perfectly  trustwortiiy,  and 
can  be  followed  willi  ]/leasure.  Wiien,  however,  he 
traxels  beyond  tlicsc  practical  u.ses  for  his  apparatus, 
lie  is  a|it  to  get  a  littli^  beyond  his  scientitic  dei)th, 
and  to  leail  the  reader  astray  in  some  particular.s. 

In  his  general  remarks,  for  instance,  there  are 
claims  put  forward  for  the  di.scovery  of  a  good  many 
new  point.s.  Thus  the  instrument  it.self,  willi  its 
glass  colour  .scales  and  their  colour  eiiuivalence,  and 
tlie  .scheme  of  notation  and  colour  noineiielaturc,  are 
( laimed  as  new,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated ou  them:  but  ihcre  are  other  points  which 
lie  (laims  as  new,  which  may  be  .so.  hut  whicji 
are  doubtful  of  acceptance.     Thus  he  says  that  the 
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liiiiitiitioii  of  tlie  inunber  of  sepiuaU'  uolmir  seiisa- 
tions  appreciable  by  tlie  \isiiiii  is  twelve,  six  being 
simple  and  six  conipoiuul.  As  to  the  simple  coloui's 
being  six  may  well  be  doubteil ;  and  as  to  tlie  dis- 
tinguishable colours  being  limited  to  twelve,  no 
artist,  probably,  would  admit  it.  Tliis,  however, 
has  no  doubt  been  arrived  at  by  the  autlior,  liecause 
in  no  case  lias  he  been  dealing  with  colours  whicli 
are  anytliing  but  impure ;  in  fact,  his  coloured 
glasses  are  as  impure  as  the  pigments  which  the 
jminter  uses  in  his  colour-liox,  but  which  tliey  know 
liow  to  use  to  give  the  idea  of  purity.  It  was  due  to 
his  use  of  pigments  as  colour  standards  that  led 
Brewster  to  propound  the  tiieory  that  there  were 
three  primary  colours — red,  yellow,  and  blue — for 
lie  found  that  all  other  colours  could  be  made  by  a 
mixture  of  these.  "When,  however,  at  a  later  date, 
the  pure  colours  of  the  spectrum  were  used,  these 
tliree  primaries  had  to  be  changed  to  red,  green, 
nud  tlie  diTp  lihic  of  the  spectrum,  which  is  often 
called  violet,  thougli  it  is  essentially  a  cold  colour. 
It  was  tlieu  proved  that  red  and  green  when 
mixed  togetlier  gave  a  perfect  yellow,  whilst  no 
nnxture  of  yellow  and  blue  would  give  a  green. 
If  yellow  was  a  compound  colour,  it  evidently  could 
not  be  a  primary,  hence  the  green  had  perforce  to 
take  the  place  of  tiie  yellow  in  the  theory  of  colour. 
Artists  still  hold  that  yellow  is  a  primary  because 
yellow  and  blue  pigments  when  mixed  make  a 
green.  If,  however,  we  trace  the  reason  of  this  to 
its  source,  we  shall  see  that  the  fact  that  a  green 
is  .so  obtained  is  almost  evidence  in  favour  of  re- 
placing the  green  for  the  yellow  as  a  primary.  If  tlie 
colour  of  a  yellow  pigment  be  analysed  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  composed 
of  red  and  green,  as  well  as  yellow  (and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  red  and  green  being  both  present, 
on  tlie  newer  and  usually  accepted  scientific  theory, 
a  fresh  pi-oduction  of  yellow  is  caused  by  their 
mixture).  Tlie  blue  of  a  pigment,  it  will  be  found, 
is  composed  of  blue  and  green,  and  no  yellow,  but 
po.ssibly  just  a  suspicion  of  red.  If  we  mix  these 
two  pigments  on  a  palette,  we  have  some  particles  of 
one  of  tliese  colours  lying  over  or  under  some  of  the 
other.     The  ligiit  passing  through  the  yellow  par- 


ticle is  a  mixture  of  yellow, red,  and  green,  and  wlicu  it 
reaches  and  endeavours  to  pass  through  the  under- 
neath blue  particle,  tlie  yellow  is  almost  entirely 
stopped,  and  a  large  preponderance  of  green  light 
passes  thrcjugh,  and  a  trace  of  red,  and  these  two  are 
reflected  back  on  the  eye,  and  the  surface  appears 
green.  Now  Mr.  Lo\'ibond's  tintometer  is  a  counter- 
l)art  of  the  pigments,  only  the  colours  are  purer, 
owing  to  the  fact  tliat  there  is  no  reflected  white 
light,  which  in  some  measure  pales  the  resulting 
hue  of  pigments. 

He  jilaees  red,  yellow,  and  tjlue  glasses  of  various 
depths  of  hue  and  number  between  a  white  surface 
and  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  naturally  his  yellow 
and  blue  glasses  give  him  green  as  the  result  of  the 
passage  of  liglit  tlirough  them.  Had  lie  used  pure 
colours — that  is,  colours  which  are  monochromatic — 
he  would  have  found  the  mixture  of  the  two  would 
have  given  a  bluish-wliite,  a  white,  or  a  yellowush- 
wliite,  according  to  the  amount  of  each  present.  It 
is  thus  apparent  that  in  working  out  his  tlieory  of 
primaries  we  must  be  cautious  in  following  him.  He 
tells  us  that  orange  is  structurally  monochromatic, 
and  for  this  reason  wishes  to  substitute  it  for  red  in 
the  red-green-violet  triad  of  the  newer  tlieory.  That 
orange  is  structurally  inouochromatic  is  disproved 
directly  an  orange  colour  is  looked  at  through  a 
pocket  spectroscope,  whilst  red,  of  all  colours  of  the 
spectrum,  is  certainly  monochromatic. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  value  of 
the  instrument  for  practical  work  is  by  no  means 
vitiated  by  the  theory  adopted.  The  means  of  ob- 
taining uniform  scales  of  colour-shade  lia\e  been 
worked  out  with  an  elaboration  and  completeness 
which  is  most  praiseworthy  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  units  of  colours  which  have  been  adopted  could 
he  recovered  from  the  data  given  vwu  if  e\ery 
standard  were  lost  or  broken.  This  in  itself  is 
valualile ;  and  observations  recorded  in  terms  of 
these  units  ouglit  to  be  comparable  one  with  anollier 
for  all  time. 

All  the  experiments  have  been  carefully  and 
honestly  made,  and  from  tliese  it  is  open  for  a 
reader  to  draw  his  own  ctmclusious,  which  need 
not  nece.s,sarily  be  tho.se  of  the  author. 


"1588:    NEWS    OF    THE    SPANISH    ARMADA." 

liv  Skv.moiu  Luc.\s,  A.1!..\. 


Ai>  a  painter  of  historical  f/imr  Mr.  Si'vmouv  Lucas 
.  lias  probalily  no  superior  in  iMigland  at  the 
present  day,  and  as  with  Sir  Frederic  Leigliton  and 
others,  ^Ir.  Lucas's  studies  often  siirpa.ss  the  flnislied 
pictures  in  (piality  of  colour,  though  with  <lue  con- 
sideration   he   invariablv   enhances  the   digiiitv   and 


.significaiii'c  of  the  cumiHisiliou.  So  it  is  with  llic 
study  for  "  I'hilip  "— the  jiieturc  which  aiii>ciin'd  at 
last  year's  Academy  exhibition,  and  whicii.  calling 
Mr.  Lucas  to  Spain  in  search  of  details  and  aliiid- 
splicrc  of  the  chapel  in  the  Escurial,  iuvnlvcd  him 
in   tiic  It'riible  railway  accident  at   I'.uigo.s. 


^' 


1588:     XKWS     OK    TIIT':     SrANlMl     AKMADA. 

•It  affcclcil   ihilip  so  i.iiich  ihnt  ho  shut  liinisclt  up  in  tlic  Kscnrial.  un.I  no  one  Uurcd  to  speak  to  liIm."-FKOi-|>E. 

(From  the  Slmhj  fur  the  Picture  by  Seymour  Lucaa,  A.H.A.) 


AN     ELUEULY     MAX     AT     JHE    PLAV. 
(Draicn  bij  Richard  Saca<ir.     Puem  b<i  thr  ll„ii.  ItinUn  SwI.    Hre  lu-jcl  imije.) 
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(An  (Bfberfj  (YlXm  ^(  ti^t  (pfa$* 


Tin:     IloX.     IIOJJEX     \(IE1., 


J?ED  huh  her  night  of  hair  illume. 

Her  cheek  the  peaches'  downy  bloom, 
She  sang  so  s-iveetly  'mid  the  flowers. 
She  looked  so  like  his  early  love, 
"The  while  she  danced  among  the  bowers 
And  with  blithe  laughter  cheered  the  grove 
He  felt  that  when  she  left  the  stage. 
He  would  but  need  to  turn  the  page 
From  this  dull  twilit  faded  prose 
To  yestermorning  s  verse  that  glozus. 
And  Love's  illumination  would 
With  youth  and  hope  the  warm  air  flood. 


This  maiden  from  the  sunny  shore 
In  rapturous  kisses  will  restore 
All  he  was  and  lost  of  yore  ! 

He  starts  !    the  mirror  sho-ws  grey  hair ; 
How  long  since  that  beloved  was  fair  ? 
Full  well  he  knows  he  did  but  rave. 
There  falls  a  shadow  from  the  grave ; 
Nay,  leave  young  maidens  to  young  men. 
The  Past  may  never  rise  again  ! 
But  he  would  give  fame,  pelf,  and  power 
For  vanished  youth,  the  faded  flower. 


OUE    ILLUSTEATED    NOTE-BOOK. 


WE  liave  pleasure  in  reproducing  herewith  an 
altar-table  and  reredos — the  woit  of  ]\lr. 
(!.  1).  Leslie,  E.A. — which  have  recently  been  coni- 
plftril  at  St.  Leonard's  Church,  Wallingford.  The 
furnier  has  been  pvcseiitcd  entirely  by  the  artist, 
while  of  the  lat- 
ter he  furnislied 
the  design. 

Mr.  Whit- 
worth  Wallis  and 
the  Committee  of 
the  Binningliam 
Corporation  Art 
(lallery  and 
Museum  are  tn 
be  congratulated 
upon  the  ac(|ui- 
sitions  made  at 
the  dispersal  of 
the  Spitzer  Col- 
lets t  i  o  n .  The 
]\Iuseum  has  pro- 
balily  now  the 
finest  collection 
of  art  metal-work 
in  the  kingdom. 
The  objects  we 
reproduce    are 

but  a  small  selection  from  those  purchased,  but 
tliey  will  .serve  as  e.\am})les  of  the  work  rei)rc- 
senled. 

To  the  deaths  of   M.  Cavclifr  and   Mi.  Cuinlav 


ALTAK-TABLli    ANU    ItliREDOS,    ST. 
{Desi'jucd  by  G. 


Steell,   1!.S.A.,   wi'   referred   in  our  obituar}'  column 
last  month. 

Probably  no  city  in  the  world  owes  more  to  a 
single  architect  than  Brussels  to  the  late  ]\I. 
Bcyaert,    wliose    portrait    is    presented    on    p.    210. 

Tiie  architect  of 
many  of  the 
most  aihuirable 
modern  buildings 
in  Brussels,  and 
numerous  public 
iiiiinuiiiciits,  lias 
been  called  the 
Haussmann  of 
Brussels.  To  call 
liini  so  is  to  de- 
grade bis  work 
and  insult  his 
memory.  Hauss- 
mann set  out 
Paris  in  beautiful 
boulevards,  it  is 
true,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  be  en- 
dowed her  wilb  a 
monotonous  suc- 
cession of  sti'cets 
of  no  particular 
Styk',  whirli  (Hs[)lay  his  paucity  "{  iniaginatioii  and 
his  poverty  as  an  architect.  ISeyaert,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  great  architectural  knowledge — original 
and   for  the  must  part  delightful,  an  excellent  taste, 


LEOXAUD's    CHUltCU,    WALLl.NUFOltl). 
,  D.  LcslU;  It. A.) 


on;    ILI.rs'Ih'ATKIt    XnTK-llooi:. 


M."i 


STATUETTE    OF    CARVED    WOOD. 
(Flcmlxl,,  Me  lOth  a,ititnj.) 


>Un\     CASKET. 
(f.V</(i«;i,  jeih  Ceiiturii.) 


-■lIlSKLLiilJ     Ilai-X     t'AMvKT. 
(Frciicli,  leih  Ccnliinr) 


■rr\ 


liullu.U    UF    IKON    CASKET. 
lGVli(i«H,  M(A  Century.) 


IIUI.Y-WATEI!    Vi;S.SEI,    (SlLVEli). 
(«:n;m)i,  letlt  Century.) 


OBJECT.S       FHO.M       Till;      .SI'lTZEl!       COI.LKCTlUN. 
(Ac.juir.,1  (,;/  (/„•  Cit;i  .V.K.Ki/1  anil  All  (lalbrii.  Ulrminyham.) 
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THE    xMAUAZIXE    OF    AltT. 


ami  a  wide  catholicity  of  spirit,  varying  the  Eoiuaulic  prize  for  architectural  designing  at  Brussels.  At 
style  with  liothic,  and  lienaissance  with  Flemish,  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  Municipal  Councillor 
iiccdiding  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.     He  was  an      nf  Brussels  and  L'unnnander  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 


TlIC    LATE    .1.     p.    CAVKLIEH. 
{Fnim  a  Photn'jraph  by  Einj.  Pirou,  Paris.) 


THE   LATK   (liiLi.LAV    STEKI-I.,    I!.S.A.  TUE    LATE    M.    BEYAERT. 

{hroni  a  Photoijraph  by  J.  Mojj'aty  Ediubunjh.)     (Frunt  a  PJwtorjraph  by  Genizet  Fibres,  BntnnfU.) 


architect    of   great   ability — a    good    l)uilder   and    a  The  statue  of   Burns,  destined  for  Chicago,  has 

sincere  artist,  who  inactically  lestored  architecture      been  successfully  modelled  by  ilr.  AV.  Grant  Steven- 
to  its  proper  ]ilace  in  Belgium.     Born  at  Courtrai     son,  A.E.S.A.     The  sculptor's  design  was  selected  in 

an  open  competition  from  among  twenty  or  thirty 
sent  in  by  British  and  American  artists.  The  statue 
is  ten  feet  high,  and  will  Ije  placed  on  a  granite 
twelve-foot    pedestal.      Tile    latter   will   contain    Im.-i- 


in    l.Sli:;,   lie   became    a    pupil    at    tlie   Academy   of 
Design  lit  tiiul  place,  unci  in  18-40  gained  the  first 


TA.M    o    .SU.^IEU    — PANKL    FOR    PEDESTAL    OF    liUIlXS 
(Bi/  II'.  Cra)i(  SIn-eiisoii,  A. U.S.A.) 

rclirjs   in    bn)nze  of  subjects  taken   fmni   llie 
Works.     "We  reproduce  one  of  these,  illustratii 
o'  Shanter  pursued  by  the  witch  : — 
■•  for  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest 
ilard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest." 


poet's 
;  Tarn 


'O' 


,t 
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THE 

rPHH     r\,nu\    u(    iulvcisity    wliicli 
J-      Iiuiil;'     t'(ir     so     liinn     ii     time    i 
ti;iilr    iiml    ciiiuiiH'ifr,    mill    wiiiili,    a 


ROYAL    ACADEMY,     1804.-1. 

liv  ir.  H.  SIM !•::, MANN. 
li:is  entlui.siii.siu  is  rliillc(l,  (ir  his  I'lili'vpviso,  nt  the  k'asl,  slillnl 
\i'r  by  pnulencc ;  \'nv  willKJut  tin'  \viii;4s  nf  iirosiH'rity  ami  rii- 
is  ronragt'iiieut,  I'c^asus  will  iml  lly.  ( )n  the  iitlicv  hand,  ihc 
winter  has  Imtii  aliimst  iiuinlciiiiiilc(li\-  linr  :  t't-w  t'nus  lia\i' 
(•onie  t(i  i)aiilk  lln^  imintcr,  ni  iiirks  dl'  iinlit  In  ddVal  his 
cfi'orts.  In  llii'sc  circum.stanrcs,  i-dIhih'  sliiiniil  he  hrtlci-  than 
nsual;  and  as  ])iii'tiaits  must  hr  liaintcd,  slal  ncs  cdnnnissidnrd. 
houses  huill,  and  lilai-jv-and-whilc  Wdik  dcnianihMl  hy  the 
]i\ililisln)s,  sullii-ii'iit  is  I'diihi-diuin^  td  cnnstilutr  a  cdllinLidn 
df  hiL;li  (|nali1y  dl'  cxccnlidn,  i'\rn  Ihdiiuh  clalidrateness  of 
i-dni]idsit,idn,  cli'Nalidn  of  suliji'd,  and  "  ini|idi  lance  "  in  sizi- 
he  alisoil.  Tail  cxcn  llidiiL;h  thrrc  wciv  nnthinL;  hut  "lidl- 
boilcis"  in  Ihr  (.■.xliiliilidu,  Ihr  ]inhlic  Wdnid  liavi'  Ud  lii^ht  td 
coni])lain,  sc'cint;  liow  little  tlii'V  ild  Udwadays  to  kcTp  Ihr  ]idt 
a-linilinn'  I'dr  the  artist  withunt  his  s]iei-ial  snlicituile.  Ii  may, 
[idssiMy,  he  de(lareil  tiiat  the  exhihitidn  is  "  nnly  an  a\iTai:v 
.Vcadelny;"  just  as  jiedple  iia\e  safely  altirnied  e\"ery  sueceed- 
ini;'  year  IVdni  its  seedml  \dhniie  that  " /'mic/i  is  no  hmu'er 
what  it  was.''  Seventy  yeais  aL;d,  as  leedrded  liy  Hazlitt, 
Xdrtheole  remarked,  in  expLinat  inn  nf  lliis  annual  \-erdiii, 
"They  say  the  exhiliitidu  is  Wdise  esery  yeai',  lliduuh  it  is 
just  the  .same:  there  are  tin'  .same  suhjeets,  and  the  same 
l>ainter.s.  Admiration  is  a  fdreeil  trilmle,  anil  td  exturt  it 
frnm   maid'Cind,  thev  must  he   taken   unawares;''   in  whieh   his 


STUDY    FOR    "  FATIDIC.\." 
(/J.V  Sir  Frederic  Leiijhton,  Bart.,  I'.U.A.) 

its  wiinl,  has   reHeeted   its  darkest 
shaddws     iin     the     ennnnuinty     df 
arlists,    has    lifted    lull    little    sinee 
the  Academy  last    (ddsed    its  ddnr.s. 
The     Cdnsei|Ucncc'     df     this     liea\y 
uliiiim    is    dlixiiiiis.      It    caniidt    he 
exiieeted     that     the    cxhilriliiiU     iif 
I,S1I4  will   lie  dverrich   in  what  are 
cduniidnly    kudwn    as    "  aniliilidus 
wiirks,"  cspeeially  from  men  wlidse 
]idsilidn,    eouimereially    s]icakine', 
is      mil     ahsdhilely 
a.ssnrcd.      With   un- 
favourahle  jirospects 
of  sale — wliile  such 
cdlleetiirs    as    the 
linancial  crises  ha\e 
yet    left    Id    us    tix 
their  eyes  tin  L'hris- 
tie'sand  its  liaii;ains 
rather   than    en    the 
galleries    and     their 
aiilest     ciinliiliiitdrs 
—  the       painter's 
ss:! 


friend,  aci|uiescinu,  replied,  "It  is  the  same  willi 
liook.s;  if  ill)  antiidr  is  only  eipial  to  him.self,  he 
is  sail!  to  luive  fallen  olV.     The  Mow  lo  make  the 

same  impressinn   must,  he-  dciuhled." 
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THK    ArAOAZrXK    OF    AKT. 


II'  nnytliint;-  cnulil  rontributc  to  Uie  advaiiceiiiciit 
aiul  ainelioiatidii  of  the  Royal  Academy  Exliiliitiou 
(wliicli  to  some  extent  is  synunyinims  willi  the  state 


STUDY    FOK    "  FATIDICA." 
(Dii  Sir  F.  Lciijhton,  Bart.,  P.R.A.) 

of  tlie  arts  in  England),  it  is  the  singular  disposition 
towards  progress  which  the  Academy  has  evinced  ol' 
liite — a  tendency  to  reform  wiiirh  will  mark  tin 
year  1893  as  a  red-letter  epoch  in  its  calendar.  Tlii: 
spirit  of  rh-iaion,  if  it  but  continue,  will  bring  it  a  ■ 
much  alireast  of  the  times  as  so  conservative  an 
institution  is  ever  likely  to  come.  Academies  ami 
such-like  corporate  bodies,  in  the  opinion  of  Nortii 
cote — one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  intelligeui 
members  the  Iloyal  Academy  ever  had — "are  mi 
worse  than  oilier  bodies;  they  all  began  well,  and 
eniled  ill.  .  .  .  They  very  soon  degenerate.  It-  is 
tlic  same  with  all  human  institutions.  The  thing  is, 
lliere  has  lnum  no  way  found  to  keep  the  Devil  out." 
But  it  would  really  .seem  as  if  the  General  As.sembly 
and  the  Council  which  now  rule  over  the  fortunt's 
and  direct  the  destinies  of  the  ancient  confederation, 
liad  discovered  the  great  open  secret  of  exorcism, 
and  by  adopting  a  line  of  progress  so  long  and  .so 
tn'gently  pres,sed  on  them,  had  determined  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  and  the 
demands  of  tlie  immediate  future. 

It   is   n<.it   long  since   technical    alterations    of    a 


ra(Hcal  sort  were  introduced  into  tlie  sciiools,  which, 
althougli  they  liave  not  perhaps  as  yet  justified  their 
adoption,  constituted  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
comnion-sen.se  change.  A  short  time  later,  eon- 
ce.ssions  were  made  in  respect  to  the  Piess-day,  in 
response  to  the  representation  of  the  critics.  The 
appeal  of  the  lady  students  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  the  semi-nude  model — a  privilege,  with  more 
prudence  than  sense,  has  hitherto  been  denied  them 
— is  already  conceded.  And  tlie  rules  governing 
the  "  sending-iu  "  of  pictures — for  years  past  a 
grave  .scandal  in  tlie  administration  of  the  Acad- 
emy— are  lieiiig  .seriou.sly,  if  timidly,  considered. 
We  who  stand  outside  of  the  great  society,  and  are 
not  too  much  swayed  by  its  conservative  tiaditions 
and  its  exaggerated  sense  of  prudence,  can  imly 
wonder  that  improvements  so  obvicms  and  si>  little 
radical,  should  receive  attention  at  once  tardy  and 
grudging.  Still,  w'e  need  liut  recognise  that  these 
matters  ha^e  involved  more  real  reform,  and  be- 
tokened more  mallealiility  of  temper  and  character 
in  a  few  montlis,  than  the  Academy  liad  jui'vidusly 


t  li'i 


betrayed  any  disposition  of  in  twice  as 

to  reali.se  to  what  extent  the  inslitutiou 

and  induiises  to  go  on  changing  for  tl 

I'.nt  the  nidst  conelusive  iiroof  of  tin 


many  years, 
lias  changed 

le  better, 
iiiiwanl  anil 


THK    ItoVAl.    ACAUKMV. 
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upward  tendency  of  which  I  write  is  to  be  fmind  in  uf  its  acts 
those  solemn  dynastic  (I  would  almost  say,  if  1  may  and  in  say 
do  s(i  withdut  iiHencc,  those  sacramental)  functions      stated,  if  a 


during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
ing  this,  T  have,  I  am  convinced,  under- 
nything,  the  general   feeling  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  not  merely  liiat  one  who 
has  ever  hecn  regarded  as  a  Radical 
in  art  has  lieen  called,  so  to  speak, 
into  a  Con.servative  artistic  ^Ministry: 
tlie  real  significance  lies  in  the  pro- 
liahle  effect,  now  and  hereafter,  upon 
I  hi'  art  of  the  country  through  the 
iiii/ii-iiiiii/ii/-  altixed  to  Jlr.  Sargi'ut's 
hiiUiant  ail  and  metliods  hy  the 
institution  which  is  suiiposcd  to  set 
the  standard  to  the  gciicial  jiuhlie. 
Had  the  Academy  not  clcdcil  him, 
tlie  artist's  intluenci^  would,  of  c</urse, 
ha\('  made  itself  felt  very  nearly  as 
much ;  Ijut  as  the  institution  has 
exercised  greater  courage  and  justice 
in  respect  to  ^fr.  Sargent  than  did 
Ihi'     Ilouian     .\ca(lcm\-    of    St.     i.ukc 


I'KELI.MINAKY    STUDIES    I'lUi    •■THE    SPIRIT    OV    THE    SUM.MIT. 
(B,i  Sir  F.    l.i-i.ihtm,  Bart.,   /'./,',.l  ) 

— the  elections  of  Associates.  Within  the  past  year  six  sueli 
appointments  have  been  extended  to  six  outsiders  of  the  first 
rank.  Against  these  elections  not  the  socialists,  not  even  the 
anarchists  among  our  art-writers,  have  had  much  to  urge,  for 
ten  years  ago  not  one  of  thesis  artists  would  have  been  called 
conventional  or  academic.  Hut  the  art-world  revolves  fast 
nowadays,  and  that  Xewlyn  school  whose  "  greys,"  and  "  tones," 
and  "values"  were  voted  all  lait  revolutionary  when  they  were 
introduced  to  the  Englishman's  astonished  gaze,  is  now  regarded 
as  altogether  antiquated  and  demode  by  the  more  advanceil  of 
our  aesthetic  Eadicals.  Mr.  Eramley  and  Mr.  Hacker  may  gi\e 
us  subjects  which  as  subjects  are  sometimes  ri/acivinifi  a 
hundred  times  seen  and  a  thousand  times  felt;  but  their  point 
of  view  and  their  method  of  execution  are  ei|ually  modcTii. 
]\lr.  North  is  neither  new  nor  old.  He  is  himsdf :  an  inqjas- 
sioned  student  of  nature,  and  as  free  from  the  taint  of  cla.ssicism 
or  formality,  a.s  he  is  untouched  by  the  cpliemeial  inthiences 
of  the  more  experimental  "  schools  "  of  tlie  day.  It  is,  howe\er, 
in  the  choice  of  Mr.  .1.  M.  Swan  and  Mr.  Sargent  tiial  the 
complete  emanci])ation  of  the  Academy  has  been  made  mani- 
fest— ill  thi'ir  election  lies  tlie  full  significance  of  the  lu'W 
Liberalism.  'I'he  .Vcadeiny  might  have  reformed  itself  as  it 
Would  :  it  niiglit  liave  acceded  to  every  rei|uesl  t'oniiulated  by 
llie  distressful  ( )iitsider :  yet  it  would  not  lia\e  niaile  so 
genuine  and  so  successful  an  a,s.sault  upon  iiis  ailed  ions  and 
his  artistic  beliefs,  as  it  has  by  this  triuuqih  of  happy  and,  we 
would  fain  hojie,  of  sincere  diplomacy.  Tiie  opinion  has  already 
been  recorded  in  these  columns  tiiat  the  Academy  lias  in  this 
matter  done  more  to  reinstate  itself  in  public  esteem,  and  to 
gain  the  eoiilideii<-e  of  ilie  younger  generations  of  artists,  and 
of  the  more   "advanced"  .schools   generally,   than   in   any   oilier 


STUDY   KOU   '-THE   SIMIUT   OF   THE  SL'.MMrr. 
(Bij  sir  F.  LeiiiUluii,  Hart.,  PJl.A.) 

in  .so  obstinately  rejecting  Salvator 
liosii,  a  more  immediate  result  may 
be  expected,  not  only  in  the  temper 
of     the     new     yeneralion     of     artists, 
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but  witliout  (k'lay  in   the   exliiliilinns 
ill  Burlington  House  itself. 

Yet      iiotwitlistandin"     that      the 


STUDY  FOR  '•  THE  BEACELET. 
(B./  Sir  F.  Leiffhtoii,   Bart.,   P.ll.A.) 


Academy  has  tlms  heeu  Iningint^'  it- 
self into  line  with  the  more  modern 
canons  of  the  painter's  art,  it  has 
undeniably  neglected  other  divisions 
far  exceeding  the  point  of  justice 
and  fairness.  Just  as  there  are 
some  who  acknowledge  no  "  profes- 
sions" beyond  those  of  tiie  Church, 
the  Services,  and  tiie  Law,  so  thr 
Academy  at  its  very  incepti(jn 
lecognised  no  Arts  but  those  of 
Tainting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture. In  course  of  tune  engraving 
was,  through  agitation,  adiled  to  tin- 
list,  though  such  a  professor  of  it  as 
.'^ir  Itobert  Strange  was  never  a 
member  of  the  body.  But  the  great 
arts  of  water-colour,  etching,  and 
black-and-white  were  consistently 
ignor.-il,  until  each  division  was 
ilriven  by  this  cold  uml  utterly  unjustifiable  neglect 
to  found  a  Society  of  its  own,  in  order  lo  lay  its 
iicliievement-;  propciiy  and   faiily  before   the   public 


Of  late  years,  wall-space  of  a-  liuiiti'd  sort  lias  lieen  found  for 
exani])les  of  the  arts  in  (pieslion,  but  now,  as  ever,  not  one  of 
tho.se  who  practise  them  has  been  thought  worthy  of  election 
as  ^lember  of  the  Academy,  or  even  as  Associate.  This  neglect 
is  so  flagrant  as  universally  to  be  resented  as  a  .scandal.  It  is 
an  outrage  on  our  sen.se  of  the  fitness  of  things  that  'I'unicv, 
l)a\id  ('o\,  and  the  great  school  of  water-colour  paintrrs  were 
not  ipialilicd  "s  waLer-c(jl()ur  artists  to  fir  nicnibcrs  of  lliat 
Academy  of  Arts,  wiiieh  from  tlie  beginning  lias  nua\(]idab]y 
rouuted  the  merest  nonentities  among  its  mendiers;  tliat  Mr- 
A\'ln'stler  and  ]\Ir.  Seymour  Iladen — nay,  e\eii  Bembrandt 
liimscll' — are  unwcirtliy  as  original  etchers  to  meet  on  eipial 
fniiliug  the  more  meclianical  reproducers  witli  thr  burin  of 
otiirr  men's  pictui'es  :  and  tliat  Charles  Keene,  .loliii  hi-ech, 
and  Sir  John  Tenniel,  who  liax'e  moved  nations  to  aiUniration 
liy  tlieir  art,  liave  been  adjudged  to  stand  outside  the  pale 
of  recognised  art  liy  the  representative  art-institution  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  ipiite  intelligible  that  when  painter,  sculptor, 
architect,  or  engr;iver  dies  or  retires  from  the  active  list  of 
the  Academj',  there  is  a  natural  disposition,  which  has  become 
almost  a  religion,  to  elect  another  of  his  own  order  in  his 
[)lace.  But  has  the  time  not  come  when  the  Academy  should 
create  one,  or  perhaps  two,  new  ^lendjerships  (or,  at  the 
worst,  Assoc iateships)  for  eacli  of  these  artistic  L'inderellas 
— especially  at  a  time  when  no  professor  sufficiently  aecom- 
plislied  in  the  art  of  line-engraving  jiresents  himself  to  till 
the  existing  vacancy  ?  And  may  it  not  further  be  luiderslood 
that  when  a,  wouiau-artist  worthy  of  the  distinction  attracts 
tlie  attention  of  the  Seventy — there  are  few  enough  now,  it 
jnust  be  aihiiitted — her  sex  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  jier 
election  ?  Xot  until  these  reforms  are  frankly  recogni.scd  as 
desirable,  and  are  carried  into  effect,  will  the  Academy  be 
accomplishing  the  full  measure  of  its  duties  to  the  Art  it  was 
established  to  foster,  nor  justify  the  position  it  now  \irtuaily 
occupies  as  a  great   public  department.      That  the   time  is  ripe 
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for  them  all  few,  I  imagine,  will  be  disposed  ti 
deny.  Tliat  I  lie  .\cademy  is  eipially  mature  i.' 
Iiardlv   a    mattc'r   fur  argument. 


Tin;     (ANAL     IIUIDCH. 
Ihr  I'uuiliii,!  l,,i  Jitimx   Miiris.) 


PRIVATE    PICTURE    COLLECTIONS    IN    GLASGOW    AND    WEST    OF 

SCOTLAND. 

ll.-MU.    ANDREW    ,A[AX\VELI;,S    COIJja'TlOX. 

JJy    HODEllT     WAI.KEK. 

AS  1  liavc  alrcaily  puiiitcil  lUil,  iu  my  first  article  appruN  iii^-  nT  a  piilinv  lliat  i-caliy  Jiaii  iiicvil,  Iml 
-L\-.  (Ill  (ilas^^iiw  and  West  (if  Scotland  private  not  his  appidx  ini^-  df  a  piitiiiv  that  was  had  i\v  in 
picture  cdllections,  the  particular  direction  that  the      any  way  meretricious. 

cultured  urt-taste  of  Glasn'ow  has  taken  durini;  the  llisexanipleof  (Jcorge  Paul  (  lialnicis,  tlK'",M(ink's 

last  twenty  years  or  so  has  been  mainly  determined      Jlead  "  (see  p.  'I'l-X),  w^hile  nut  mie  nf  llic  most  typical 
hy  the  personal  intluenc(>  of  a  few  men  who,  with      works  of  this  artist,  is  adniiralilc  for  its  flesh  tints 

and  effects  of  light  and  siiadr.  It  is  jiaintcd  in  a 
strong  masculine  style.  'i'hc  niciiiniy  (if  Taiil 
Chalmers  will  long  he  allcctiduatcly  cherished  liy 
Ihiisi^  wiiii  had  the  privilege  nf  kiaiwing  liim,  ami 
wliii.  understanding  somewhat  of  the  art-hist(irv  of 
their  cdinitiy,  can  ajipreeiate  the  ipiiet  jiower  he  has 
liccii  pii-  gniMk  His  was  a  lii\alile  nature,  bright 
and  kindly —with  its  times,  tun,  df  depression  and 
ddiiht  and  utterly  free  frnni  narrowness,  spile,  or 
eii\y.  His  enthusiasm  and  heartine.s.s  were  some- 
times almost  boyish  in  their  fer\(iur.  He  was  an 
artist  to  liis  finger-tips — too  nnieh  df  an  artist  to  bo 
iu  any  way  a  man  of  the  wtirld.  One  of  tlie  i)U]iils 
of  Ifobert  Scott  Lauder,  who  .served  so  usi'fully  the 
cause  of  art -education  in  Scotland,  he  soon  ''ave  free. 


decided  opinions,  have  been  always  ready  to  give 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  and  to  express 
their  cdnxictidus  in  their  practice.  One  of  these 
leaders,  Mr,  .\ndrew  Maxwell,  with  whose  edlleelion 
We  lune  now  to  deal,  has  been  lor  some  lime  of 
consideralile  imiiortanee  iu  tiie  art-world  of  (!la.sgo\\ , 
A  friend  df  and  a  sympathi.ser  with  the  late  Mi. 
.Idliu  MeOaxiii,  he  was  for  several  years  associate(l 
with  that  gentleiiiaii  on  the  Council  of  thedlasgdW 
Institute  of  Ih.e  M'.ie  Ail.-',  and  succeeded  him  as  the 
Institute's  honorary  secretary,  an  ollice  from  whieli 
he  ha.--,  since  retire(l,  although  he  still  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  all  local  art-matters.  His  own  collection 
includes  some  line  examples  of  good  men.  His  taste 
is  pietly   severe.      I    can    imagine   ]\Ir.  Maxwell  not 
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play  to  liis  iiwii  iintiival  instincts,  luul,  as  a  jiaintcr, 
ranked  liinisflf  on  tlif  siilr  ot'  IJcniliianilt.  His 
fcilour  was  often  splendid;  lie  nevrr  ladled  Tcelinu 
111-  expression.  He  eould  not  jiidnt  what  lie  did 
not  sympathise  with;  he  loved  mystcTv  and  snjj;ges- 
tiveness,  lunnnoiis  shadows    and    tender  half-tonep. 


DON   c.esm:    hi:    ua/.an. 
{from  the  raliitini/  by  W.  Q.  Orchardxuii,  ll.A.) 

While  many  of  his  eamases  luoked  slight  in  tlicir 
lesults,  lie  was  in  truth  a  laborious  worker.  The 
inspiration  might  come  suddenly,  Imt  the  patient 
endiodying  of  it  was  another  matter.  He  was  never 
.«atistieil  witli  what  he  had  himself  aeeompli.shed. 
Israels  .says  that  the  painter  is  in  a  perilous  state 
indeed  wiio  sits  eonifortaMy  down  before  his  canvas, 
and  twirling  his  thumbs,  murmurs,  "  Heboid,  bow 
good  a  tiling  I  have  done  !"  J?ut  it  would  ba\  e 
been  belter  for  art  and  for  (Jhalniers's  self  had  he 
pos.ses.sed  less  fastitliousne.ss,  le.s.s  self-distrust.  His 
mysterious  and  sudden  death  in  1878  came  as  a 
shock  to  all  who  kiii'W  the  charm  of  his  companion- 
.ship.  It  is  pleasant  to  remenibci-  that  almost  tlie  last 
Words  he  spoke  were  in  tin-  I'Minbnigli  Artists'  Club, 


in  jiraise  of  ('orot,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  in  praise 
of  the  particular  picture,  the  "Souvenir  d' Italic," 
wbieb  ajipeai-ed  in  The  ]MAciAZiXE  ni' Ai!T  for  ^iaicb, 
]i.  I."i4.  The  exliil)ition  of  ins  collected  works  in 
the  Glasgow  Institute  Galleries,  in  1 880,  showed  the 
variety,  tiie  breadth,  the  quality,  the  quick-seeing, 
artistic  instinct  of  tliis  true  ])ainter. 
At  his  death,  at  tin-  age  of  f.irty-fonr, 
his  ])nwers  seeiniMl  to  lie  ripening  to 
inatinity,  but  the  liarvest  was  nut  to  be! 
Glialmers  exercised  no  small  inllm'nce 
over  Jlr.  jMcGavin  in  art-matters,  hence 
we  in  the  west  have  reason  to  be  tiiank- 
ful  til  bini.  (Jiie  of  Chalmers's  linest 
portraits  is  that  of  Mr.  McGavin,  wbieb 
now  bangs  in  the  Corporation  Galleries, 
Glasgow.  For  this  portrait  the  artist  is 
said  to  have  had  over  ninety  sittings! 
( 'balniers's  pictures  were  seldom  seen 
during  bis  lifetime  in  the  Royal  Academy 
exhibitions.  He  loved  not  exhibitions 
at  tlie  best,  and  contributed  mainly, 
although  not  profusely,  to  the  IJoyal 
Scottish  Academy.  There  was  a  line 
work  by  him.  '■  Tiie  End  of  the  Har- 
vest," in  tile  recent  "  Old  ^Masters  "  Ex- 
hibition at  lUuiington  House. 

In  "  L'Enfant  couchee  "  (p.  22"))  ilr. 
^faxwell  is  fortunate  in  po.ssessing  a 
lieaiitilid  example  of  ^lattbew  Maris. 
Tlie  three  brothers  Claris  are  all  artists 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  each  with 
bis  own  outlook  and  distinctive  style, 
but  IMatthew  is  surely  the  greatest  of 
till'  three.  He  may  be,  as  one  most  ac- 
comiilished  critic  terms  hira,  "  a  jiainter 
of  dreams,"  but  when  the  same  authority 
declares  that  there  is  a  tinge  of  morbidity 
ill  his  work,  we  are  not  required  to  agree 
with  the  eritie.  His  tone  and  eolour  are 
generally  superb — not,  be  it  understood, 
in  any  way  gorgeous — and  his  self-restraint  admir- 
able. His  every  touch  tells,  frc(|Uently  from  its 
very  simplirily.  He  never  jiuts  mi  jiaint  fm-  the 
mere  sake  of  display:  he  is  al>solntely  witiiout 
affectation.  We  see  ibis  in  his  small  laiidseapes, 
in  such  a  picture  as  "  He  is  eoniing!"  and  in  Ibis 
"  Enfant  couchee."  If  be  does  lake  ns  into  a  wmld 
that  is  not  like  the  real  world  of  to-day,  all  eonipaet 
of  hard  and  strong  facts;  if  he  gives  us  glimpses  of 
a  beautiful  land  where  the  conditions  of  existence 
are  gentler  and  more  gracious  than  they  are  here, 
are  our  thanks  not  due  to  the  poet-painter?  He  is 
one  of  the  most  unworldly  of  men  and  artists:  be 
lives  only  for  bis  art,  and  is  unwearied  in  iier 
service.      For  art   he  counts   no   .sacrifice   too  great, 
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and  all  his  own  attainments  as  nothing.  A  swci'tcr 
little  soul  than  "  L'Enfant  couuhee  "  "  neviT  lonkcil 
thrmigh  lunnan  eyes."  The  eyes  are  gray  am! 
teniler :  the  e.xpression  is  singularly  wistful  and 
winsome,  and  yet  full  of  childish  innocence.  A\'ovds- 
worth's  "Lucy"  must  have  been  just  such  a  little 
maiden  —  "the  sweetest  thing  that  ever  givw." 
Matthew  ^lavis's  beautiful  e(jlour  is  all  ci\er  tiie 
picture  :  in  tlie  liair,  the  dress,  the  blo.ssoms, 
the  Imtlerllies  we  liax'e  exquisite  harmony  of  tone. 
Another  characteristic  work  by  ^Matthew  Maris, 
owned  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  is  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott," 


gradation   and   eoloiii',    anil   the  grey  sky  e.\cellcnt. 
In  skies  and  eloihN  .lanirs  Maris  seldom  fails. 

Ml'.  Maxwell's  "  ^L)rning  by  the  Sea,"  by  Corot 
( ]  I.  L'L'7 ),  is  one  I  if  that  master's  finest  works, displaying 
all  his  eliaracteristic  merits.  The  trees  are  painted 
with  an  absolute  knowledge  of  their  forms,  and  j'et 
with  a  grace  and  tenderness  and  intense  sympathy 
that  come  direct  from  the  heart  of  the  great  painter. 
The  aerial  ellecl  is  splendid,:  b,,th  sky  and  land- 
scape are  full  of  light  and  ibsianee  and  the  freshness 
of  morning.  1"he  fiay,  shimmering  in  the  early 
sunshine,  stretclu's  to   tiie  headland,   erowiu'il   with 
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as  \\i'  lia\-e  her  in  the  first  part  of  Tennysim's  porni. 
The  weird  suggestivcucss  of  the  figure — half  re\cal- 
ing,  half  concealing  all  the  artist  would  ha\e  us 
understand  from  his  conception,  the  tone  and  (|nalily 
of  the  colour,  give  this  picture  distinction  and  in- 
<lividual  eharaeter. 

James  ALiris  is,  in  his  own  way.  ab(ait  as  grt'at 
as  his  brother.  In  his  many  notable  landscapes,  his 
rendi'ring  is  marked  by  keen  insight,  directness,  and 
.strength.  We  have  in  "The  Canal  l>ridge  "  (p.  221) 
a  Dutch  scene  by  a  hand  tiial  knows  e\aclly  how 
much  to  yive  us,  and  how  much  to  lea\'e  oiu.  Tiie 
comjiosition    is    natural,    the   distance    charming    in 


a  d(ancd  building-  a  favourite  touch  of  ( 'orot"s. 
The  light  glances  off  the  dancing  leaves  and 
brigiitens  iiii  tiii'  delicate  tints  of  the  dres.ses  of  the 
cliildreii,  wlio  frolic  as  befits  the  morning  of  their 
lives.  W'f  lia\i'  dignity  and  repose  in  the  picture; 
wc  have  also  ilie  joy  an<l  hope  that  come  to  eartli 
ami   to  men   wiih   the  opening  of  a  new  day. 

Mr.  AV.  (ji.  ( )rcliardson's  iiarmonions  .scheme  of 
colour,  grey  and  yidlow,  with  liglit  red  introduced  iiere 
and  there,  is  shown  to  good  ])urpose  in  "  Don  C'lcsar 
de  Il.izan."     The  figure  is  both  easy  and  dignified. 

The  accomplisiied  painter's  knowledge  and  ills 
mastery  of  liis  material  are  stronulv  shown   in   the 
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(liiiiity    water-colour    of    "Aiituimi,"     by    L.    Alma-  unliiiary    liciii'^s   wIkuu   we   encounter  in    llie   daily 

Tadenia.     Tile    textures    are,    ol'    c<air.se,    adiniralilo,  round  nF  life     They  never  existed   in   lliis  W(.nk-a- 

and   the  colour  throughout   is   sweet    and    iileasaut.  day   Wdilil,  and    nmre's   the  pity  1      1    siiall   liave   \u 

The    landscape    of    trees    and     the    nlini]ise    of    un-  deal     at    length    with    Moore    in    connection    with 

dulatinj;-    crriauid    to    tlie    ri,i,dit     ^ive     vahu'     and  anotlier    Clasgow    collection,    so    1    shall  only    say 

variety    to   the   coinposili.m.     With    tlu'    dnintincss  thai    in    :\Ir.  Maxwell's  "The   Fan"   (reproduced   as 


in  general    treatment   there   is  condiiued   dignity  of  the  frontispiece   to  lliis   I'art),  the  graceful  attitudes 

iirraiigement.  of   the  girls,  their  languorous  ease  begotten  of  the 

There   is    seriousness,   but    no   sadness,  in    "The  drowsy  sumnuT  day,   the  diaphanous  drajieries.  the 

I'ancake,"  by  Josef   Israels.     It   is  a  pleasant  little  delicacy   of   colour,   leave,  on    tJie   scon>   of    beauty, 

scene  in  the  life  of  a  ])oor  family,  and  the  enjoyment  little  to  be  desired.     We  sigh  only  because  no  .Vd 

of  the  childi'en  will   \<r  none  tiie  less  deeji  because  of    Tarliament    can    ever   make    reality   out    of    Mr. 

tli(!  elements  of  tJK'ir  iiappiness  are  of  the  simidest  .Alcjore's  dreams  of  "  tilings  as  tlicy  migiit.  lie." 
kiml.     Tlie  i)ainling   is    l)road,   witli    rich    .^iiadows,  it  was  found   impossible  to  n^proibice  jiroperiy  in 

aniltine  tone  and  quality  in   tlie  liackground.     Tliis  Mack    and    wliili'    Mr.    Maxwell's    .\ionet,  "  I'lllcl    de 

e.\ani|)le  of  tlie   Dutcii  i)ainter  is  altogether  wliole-  Xeige."      Its  varied    play  of  colour  cannot    be   ren- 

some   in   botii   ,si)iril  and    teclmique.      It    is  a   con-  dered    in    inoiiolone.     'I'iie   elicit,   to  appearance,  is 

vincing  answer  to  tlio.se.  who  would  have  us  believe  simply  got — .so  .simply  that  it,  at  liist,  deceives  ycai 

lliat  he   can   paint   nothing  liut  melanciioly  scenes,  with   its   seeming  easiness,  and   tlien   liewiiilers   and 

Alliert    ,M()ore   moved    in    a   world   of    his    own.  jni/zles   you   as    to    liow    it    has    lieeii    done,      l.iuiit 

His  creations  of  gniee  and  l)eauty  must  be  judged  of  liiues  and  greens   and   yellows    in    separate   tiaiches 

by    otlier    standards    liian    liiose    we    aj.ply    to    (lie  make,  on   tlie  canvas,  wonderful   comliinalions  witii 
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AT  1  IAIN. 

(I,  r,..i.     By  Sjiecial  Per 
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white,   and,   as    the    result,    the    picture — "winter"  always  so  fine  as  this,  luiL   he   imisl  l.e  liliml   who 

tliougli  it  be— positively  lights  iij)  the  wall  on  which  would    deny    the    beneficial    inlhicnce    he    and    his 

it    hangs.     The  cold    blue  sky   with    tlic   yellowish  fellows— at  least  the  liest  of  them— have  had   iipi.n 

clouds   is   a    noteworthy  bit  of   work.     Everything  latter-day  art.     Oidy  we  must  beware  of  imilali.ais : 

is  done    in   the   most   direct    manner,   and,    at    the  through  foolish  imitations,  the  daring  innovalidiis  — 

right  point  of  view,  each  stroke  or  dash  or  touch  or  reforms  if   you    like— of    to-day,  grow   intn   the 

falls   into   its   proper   place  and    combines   to  pr(j-  rigid  conventionalisms  of  succeeding  years.     And  a 

(luce    the   general    effect.      Impre.ssionism    such    as  man  must  feel  like  an  impressionist  before  he  can 

Monet's    in  this  picture  is  verily  good.     We   have  paint  as  one.     He  must  be  fashioned  that  way. 
here  the  expression  of  the  artist's  own   nature,  of  Among    Jlr.    Maxwell's    other    pictures,    I    can 

what  he  really  saw,  undistorted  by  conventionalism,  mention  now  only  a  clever  canal  .scene  by  Thnhn, 

nn.spoilt  by  any  idolatry  of  tradition.     Monet  is  not  with  striking  efH-cts  of  artificial  light. 


B^ 

{From  the  Paintin'j  by  Corot.) 


Hv    liEV.    W.   J.    LOf'TIE.       Illustrated   by   HERBERT    KAILTON. 


L( )( tKIXC  al  ^Iv.  IJailtoii's  sketches  of  Emmanuel 
]Iu.s[)ilal  is  Imt  a  iiiL'kmcholy  pleasure.  Eogret 
at  the  destruction — the  needless  and  wanton  de- 
struction— of  the  old  buildings  leaves  a  feeling  of 
pain,  aliiiiist  nf  in(hgnation.  We  perceive  that  we 
have  liccn  niljhcd  of  part  of  our  inheritance.  Mr. 
Eailton  lias  done  all  he  can  to  leave  a  nunuorial  in 
lilack  and  white.  For  the  colour  we  must  now  gi> 
to  the  "  Harl)0ur  of  Eefuge,"  by  Frederick  Walker. 
Great  eHorts  were  made;  money  which  niiglit, 
as  it  turns  lait,  have  been  better  spent,  was  sub- 
scribed, even  a  kind  of  arbitrator  was  appointed, 
witli  a  view  to  saving  the  building,  if  not  the 
instituliiiii.  ISut  the  case  was  prejudged.  Time, 
tiiiuhlc,  and  iiiuiicy  were  alike  wasted,  for  greed  was 
liird  of  all.  A  few  jMiuuds  might  be  obtained  fur 
the  .sale  (jf  the  site — a  few  pounds  which,  if  any 
should  be  left  when  a  contractor  had  been  paid 
to  clear  away  the  old  ho.spital,  nught  be  added  to 
the  charity,  already  so  wealthy.  Meanwhile  we 
and  our  posterity  are  rol)l)ed.  Such  a  jilacc  as 
tills  formed  a  national  heirloom- — something  which, 
though  not  very  valuable  in  itself,  cannot  be  re- 
placeil  for  any  number  of  millions.  In  Westniinslei 
for  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  crusade  going  on 
against  everything  venerable — every  thing  pictures(iue. 
The  school,  with  its  date  16S.S,  which  stands  at  the 
other  side  of  the  street — what  the  street  is  called 
we  can  only  guess — is  surrounded  with  hoardings, 
and  will  sonn  disapi)eai\  and  what  used  to  be  almost 
an  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of  miserable  and  niagni- 
ticent  architecture  will  have  linally  retired  in  favour 
of  brown  briek  and  cnnimnnplace  \ulgarity. 


A  last  .sad  visit,  paid  during  the  winter,  while 
something  remained  of  the  old  almshouses,  though 
much  had  been  destroyed  and  removed,  still  left  on 
the  mind  a  strong  sense  of  beauty — in  decay,  it  is 
true,  but  unquestioiialily  of  beauty  such  as  is  not 
to  be  fiiuiid  anywhere  in  the  neighbouring  A'ictoi'ia 
Street.  The  almshouses  were  built  at  a  very  good 
period — a  period  when  architects  gaA-e  their  minds 
to  making  a  small  or  poor  building  look  dignitied. 
Ornament,  the  only  resource  of  the  modern  builder, 
will  never  do  that;  but  Emmanuel  Hospital,  small 
as  it  was,  showed  everywhere  design  and  fore- 
thought, and  skill  in  using  commonplace  details  .so 
as  to  combine  them  into  a  picturesque  whole.  The 
wings  contained  the  houses  of  the  twenty  inmates. 
In  the  centre,  marked  by  a  turret,  was  a  chapel, 
reaihed  by  a  flight  of  steps,  over  which  was  the 
only  bit  of  ornament  in  the  whole  ]>lace,  a  pcdinieut 
caised  with  the  founder's  arms.  The  date  of  the 
luiilding  was  plain  from  the  most  cur-sory  glaiui'. 
It  was  in  the  style  which  we  hear  much  talked 
aboiiL  nowadays,  but  which  an-bitects  seldom  really 
]nactise — the  style  of  the  tinie  of   t^)ueen  Anne. 

The  history  of  the  I  )arivs  "of  the  South,"  as 
they  were  called,  is  full  of  iiiten'st.  yet  extremely 
dinieull  to  unravel.  Some  tinu'  toward  the  cud  of 
the  reign  of  Hemy  \'II1.  crime  and  cakimity  over- 
whelmed the  old  Sussex  family  of  Fienes  of  Her.st- 
monceu.x.  One  of  the  family,  liichard  Fienes,  mar- 
ried Joan,  the  daughler  of  Thomas  Dacre,  the  eldest 
.son  of  the  Lord  Dacre  of  that  period — namely,  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  was  much 
litiv'atioii  between   the  Fienes   fanulv  and  the  heirs 
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!•    latter    family 
lli('  pi-i'SL'lit  day 


male  (if  tlic  Dacres,  wliich  was  fvoiitually  suttlud  by 
the  appaiviit  partitiim  of  the  Inirony  between  tlie 
]>i)nls  Daci'c  lit'  the  Xnitli  and  llio  Lords  Dacre  of 
the  South.  At  Jlcrslmoiirnix  ih 
might  have  flourished  in  hoiiiiur  till 
— for  the  title  is  not  e\en 
now  extinct — Imt  for  the 
terrible  event  tn  whicli  I 
have  alluded. 

A    eiiiijile    of    miles   to  '     -: 

the    north    of    Her.stmon-  >■■ 

ceux  is  Hellingley,  and  a 
field  in  the  parish,  not  far 
from  the  parish  church, 
is  still  known  as  Pickhay 
Field.  Here  one  fine  night 
in  1541  Lord  Daere  and 
Slime  wild  young  friends, 
intent  on  robbing  the 
deer-park  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Pelham,  close  by,  met  a 
gamekeeper  named  John 
Busbridge.  Him  they 
smote  so  severely  tiiat  he 
soon  after  died,  and  so 
Liird  Daere  and  three 
others  were  tried  and  be- 
headed— or,  according  to 
some  authoi'ities,  hanged 
— at  'I'yliuin  in  the  same 
year.  The  law  must  have 
been  strained.  Few  people 
have  ever  been  put  to 
death  in  England  for  what 
is  called  constructive  mui- 
der.  Dacre  was  nut  even 
in  Pickhay  Field  wlieu  thi' 
affray  took  ]iLiee,  and  there 
wei'e  not  w.inting  those 
who  thimghl-  his  great 
wealth — wiiieii,  it  was  sup- 
po.sed,  would  escheat  tn  the 
Crown — had  inme  In  du  witli  his  death  ihan  his 
]iart  in  an  unlawfid  exiieililinn  in  wiiieh  sunu'hiidy 
else  fatally  assaulted  a  gamekeeper.  In  this  ex- 
pectation the  greedy  courtiers  of  Henry  \'1II.  wiie 
di.sappointed.  The  estates  were  so  strictly  entailed 
lliat.  ill  spile  (if  the  fnrfeiture  iif  this  tliiid  Imd 
lit  the  Fieiies  family  they  ]ia.ssed  tn  his  liriiilier 
tiregory,  wlm  li\ed  at  Herstmonceux  with  his  wife, 
Anne  Sack\illi',  until  better  days  came.  In  i.'i.'iS 
Gregory  was  "restored  in  Mndd."  In  l.'.T:',  be 
was  sunnnoned  to  Parlianunt  in  the  haiony  nf  bis 
ancestors  as  Lord  Daeie  nt  the  Snulh.  and  in  l."i7<> 
his  wife  succeeded  her  nuither  ami  sli|ifallier  in 
possession   of   the    house  at    ('helsea    long   oeeupicd 


by    Sir    Thunias    M,nv.    the    ill-fated   Chancellor    of 
Henry  VI I L 

Liiid  and  Lady  Daere  had 
race  of   Fielies  was  dest 


children.     The  old 
to  become  extinct,  and 


the  entailed  estates  to  pass  to  the  family  of  a  sister. 


I.iad    I»aen 


They   resiilved,   1 

be  kejil  alive  in 

liiinoui 

who.se  wealtli  was  in 

nients  of   the   Fieiies 

his   wishes.      She  milv 

ning  of  the   next    yea 

very  careful  will,  by  whiili,  i 

came   iiitn   the   pnssessinn  of 


■|-,  that  their  nieiiinry  shniild 
better  way  than  by  titles  and 
died  in  I. "''.14,  but  his  widow, 
nil  way  alleeted  by  the  settle- 
family,  decided  to  carry  out 
sui\i\ed  him  till  tlie  begin- 
,  but  bad  meanwhile  made  a 
eutually,  Westminster 
the  almshoii.ses  called 
Emmanuel  Ho.s])ital,  certain  presentations  to  whicli 
were  left  to  the  parish  of  Clii'lsea,  on  Cftiidition  of 
her  iiiiinumeiit  and  that  of  jier  hird  being  kept  ill 
lepair.  This  mnnument  is  still  in  existence,  and 
is  one  nf  the  primipal  nriiameiils  of  tlie  old  church. 
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It  stood  at  first  in  Sir  Thomas  Muru's  cliapcl,  Iml 
was  afterwards  removed  to  its  present  position  in 
the  south  aisle. 

Six  years  elapsed  after  Lady  Daere's  deatli, 
while  lawyers  and  otiiers  tunk  tlicir  toll  nl'  Iut 
henuest,  befiire  her  wishes  were  iMiniiilclrly  carried 
out.  The  parislies  to  be  lienclilcd  were  those  of 
Westminster,  Chelsea,  Hayes  in  Middlesex,  and 
IJrandesburton  near  lleverley  in  Yurkshire.  Tlie 
whole  manor  of  ISrandesburton  was  lnnueathed,  foi' 
the  i)urposes  of  the  trust,  to  the  exeeutors.  In  1001 
a  eharter  was  olitaiued  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  house  in  Tothill  Fields  was  eonstituted  a 
hospital  for  the  poor  under  the  name  of  Ennnannel 
Hospital.     A    kind    of    .-school    formed    part    of    the 


eianse  quite  contrary  to  the  I'eforming  tendencies 
of  this  enlightened  age.  Lady  Daere's  school  was 
the  first  upon  which  tlie  newly-appointed  Endowed 
Schools  Connnission  ])ounced,  and  when  we  heard 
of  it  last  sixty-tln-ee  children  were  being  fed,  clothed, 
and  taught — but  whether  in  "  virtue  or  in  good  and 
laudable  acts  "  who  can  say  :* 

The  Hospital  remained  in  Tothill  Fields.  The 
site  was  jiart  of  a  little  estate  which  had  belonged 
to  Lord  and  Lady  Dacre,  who,  before  the  iidieritance 
of  L'heLsea,  had  li\eil  clo.se  liy,  at  Stourton  House, 
the  site  of  which,  with  its  surrounding  "  compound," 
is  still  marked  by  Stourton  (corrupted  into  Strutton) 
(iroiind.  In  17!'4,  a  hundred  years  ago,  leases  at 
Drandesburtiin    and    other    pkiees    fell    in,  and    the 


^y    fi^ 


original  sclieme,  under  which,  apparently,  eacli  iioor  charity    was    greatly    extended.       The    Lord    :\Iayor 

man  and  each  poor  woman  who  could  tlo  it  under-  and    Aldermen   of    London    had   become    the   gover- 

took  tiie  cliarge  of  an  orphan  child.     Sucli  inmates  nor.s.     Tho.se   who  aduured   the  old    buildings   useil 

were  to  instruct  tlie  child  "in  virtue  and  in  good  to  think   that  with  such  guardians  tiiey  were  safe, 

and  laudable  acts."     Ixidy  Dacre  probably  diil  not  T.ut   no;    the   hiai.se  agent  clement  in   the  present 

contemplate  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as    of  Corpination  rendered  it  no  more  trustworthy  than 

mucii  u.se  in  the  cla.ss  for  wliicii  her  charities  were  a  committee   of  the  Endowed   Schools  Connni.ssion. 

designed.     A    sciiool    was,    neverllieless,   eventually  and  Ennnauuel  Hospital,  in  spite  of  vehement  cllorts 

established    in     \~o'>.     Tliis    arraniienuMit    was    of  In  save  it,  is  a  thing  of  tlie  past. 
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"LITTLE     UOUBILLAC 

IN   TWO    l'AI!T8.-l'Al!T   II. 
Hv    ArSTIN'   Dor.sox. 
IE    inoiunueiit    of    the    !  iiikr 
of  Argyll,  referred  to  in  the 
previous    article — wilii    our 
I'xcc'ptioii  the  finest  of  Eou- 
1  lillac's  inonumental  efforts — 
was  followed  by  three  others 
in  the  nave  of  AVestniiiister 
Alibey,    conceived     in     Ihe 
same  allegoric  pattern — tiiat 
to  Marshal  AVade,  and  those 
-Xud  General  Har^rave.     It  is  at 


liave    l)een   of    an    imperalive   ehavaeler,    since    her 

linsl I,  iin|,  many  nmnlhs  aflei-  his  niaviiai;!',  went 

iHi  a  < 'imtinenlal  toui'  and  left  his  wife  lieliind. 
Wlien,  in  Oeldlier,  IT"'-,  Keynolds  was  iiasleninLi,' 
Immewaid  from  Italy  he  met  Itouhillae,  Arihnr 
Pond,  and  his  old  master  Hudson,  i>n  Ihi'ir  way  to 
Rome — Iiouliillac  going  ha- the  lirsl  time.  (If  liiis 
l)elatcd  exi>loration  of  the  Ancients,  aeeounis  vary. 
"He  staid  hut  three  days  in  l!onie,"  said  Max- 
man  eontcmpluiiusly,  "and  laughed  at.  ancient, 
.sculpture."  lUit  Xorthcole  tells  a  different  tale, 
g    to     him    Iiouliillac    expressed     himself 


to  General  Flenun 

these   last-named    nniral    medleys,  and   at    General  Accordii 

Hargrave's   in    particidar,    that    GokLsniith    is   sup-  rapturously  to   Reynolds  about  wliat    he   had    .seen 

posed  to  glance  when  he  .speaks  of  the  memorials  abroad.      The    key    to   this    a])parent    cdntradietion 

which  dignify  their  designer  rather  than  the  dead,  probably    lies    in    the    fact    that    wliat     IJ-iuliillac 

Xeither    General    Fleming    nor    General   Hargrave  praised  to  Eeynokls  was,  not    so  much    tim^c  tinie- 

liail  done  anything  deserving  either  of  a   sculptor  honoured    antiques    that    Flaxnian    loved,    liut    llie 

or    a    rates  saccr.      The    former,    indeed,  had    been  more    modern    masterpieces    of    a    sculptor    who.se 

wounded  as  a  captain  under  Marlborough  at  lilen-  work  appealed  more  directly  to    his  own    personal 

heun,  and  had  been  present  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden.  taste  and  tradition.?.     What  chiefly  attracted  liou- 

But  to  the  exploits  of  the  latter,  not  even  the  all-  billac  in  the  Eternal  City  was  the  transitory  work 

embracing  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  has  of  Bernini.      And   it   was   no   doubt  IVrnini   whom 

vouch.safeil  a   line,  although  he  has  an  eartli(|ua,ke  he    had    in    mind   wlieii,   on    Ids   reluni,   lie    imrried 

to  himself  in  Westminster  Abbey.  nervously    ti5    Weslnunstcr     to    inspect    his    ..wn 

In  the  year   1750   History,  not  pro(ligal   in  the  ellbrts  by  the  light  of  Ins  latest  experiences.     The 

minor  details  of  lioubillac's  life,  records  that  Tyers  result    (he    told    Reynolds   sadly)    was    profoundly 

lent  him  twenty  pounds — a  painful  rennndor  that  luuniliating.     All    he    had    done    seemed    "  meagre 

even    costly    tributes    to    rich   men   do  not   always  and   starved,    as    if    made   of    notiuiiLC  but  tobacco- 


ensure  opulence.  In  the  following  j'ear  he  executed 
a  monument  at  Oxfonl  to  Henry  Chichele,  the 
fnuiiiler  (if  .\li  Souls.  'Hk'u,  at  the  beginning  (if 
ITol!,  being  hiinsclf  of  the  mature  age  of  fifty-seven, 
he  married,     i  )f   this   fact   there  can  be  no  doubt, 


pipes. 

Fi-om    thi 

ever    the    record    < 

is    only    necessary 
pieces.       In    175: 


ite    his    story   lieeomcs  more   than 

(if  his  work,  and   of   that  work  it 

to    specify    Ihi'    more    successful 

he    completed     another     great 


as  it  was  "in  all    tiie  papers;"    and   Mr.    Justice  sepulchral   trophy,  the    monument    to  Adnural    Sir 

Fielding   copied    it    frdui    the    (kmral    Aihrrthcr,  Refer  Warien,   which    includes  a   brawny   Hercules 

witli    otiier    fasjnonable    intelligence,    into    Nundjcr  (with   tliews  carefully  studied    from    the  watermen 

4    of     his    own    newly   establisiied     CornU     Gnrdcn  and  cliairmen  of    the  period)    a.nd  a   justly  ])rai.se(l 

Junniiil.     "A    Few    Days    since    [the   date    of    this  ligure   of  Xavigation.       'J'he    Wairen    monument   is 

veracious  record  is  January  11,  1752]  was  married  in  the  North  Transejjt  of  the  Abluv.    Five  years  later 

IMr.  Roubiliac,  an  cnnnent  Statuary  in  St.  i\Iartin's  lie  executed   for  Garrick,  and,  in   a    measure  from 

Lane,    to    IMiss    Crosl)y   of    Deptford,    a    celebrated  (Jarrick,  who  po.sed  as  his  model,    the  well-known 

Beauty,  with  a   Fortune  of  ten  Thou.sand   Rounds."  figure  of  Shakespeare,  which,  after  long  decorating 

Here,  it    should   .seem,   in    the  conventional    phra.se  its  special  temple  in  the  actor's  villa  at  Hamjiton, 

at  which  Fielding  was  so   fond  of  poking  fun,  were  now,  undei'  his  will,  decorates  the   Ihitisii  Alu.seum. 


"all  the  Accomplislunents  necessary  to  render  liie 
Marriage  State  truly  ha|ipy."  But,  unluckily,  Ibis 
is  absolutely  the  only  refmence  to  the  circumstance 
which  has  survived.  The  "  Fortune  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand Rounds  '  (if  it  ever  existed)  must  have  vanislu'd 
like  fairy  gold,  hir,  fen  years  latei-,  Roultillac  tlied 
poor:  while   tlie  ciiarms   df   the   huh'    can    scarct'ly 


For  this  statue  (I.irrick  ga\c  Roubillae  three 
hundred  guinias,  and  he  also  gave  him  an  inlinity  of 
troulile  liy  ill  luck,  themarlile  turned  outslreaked, 
and  the  actor  complained  that  Rouliillac  had  carved 
in'ni  a  Shakespeare  marked  with  nndberries,  u])on 
whi(  h  the  comiilianf  seulj)tor  removed  the  head,  and 
sulistitideil    aiidihei-.        After    Shakespeare    came    a 
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Rcooiul  liut  not  voiy  successful  staliu'  of  Tlamlil 
iibove  his  i^ni\e  in  Poets' Corner  ;  :inil,  lastly,  wli.il 
may  be  regarded  as  Kduliillac's  niastrrpii'ee  in  tliis 
line,  the  well-known  nioiuunenl  to  Air.  Nightingale 
and  his  wife,  Lady  Huntingdon's  sister.  IJeatii, 
slironded  and  terrible,  bursts  through  the  black  doors 


lion,  wlio,  li,a\ing  cntrrcil  the  Abbey  on  a  moonlight 
night  witli  I'l'lonions  inl(>iit,  was  so  startled  by  Death's 
minatory  geslurr  that  hr  decamiied  at  once,  li'a\ing 
his  professional  "jeniniy"  or  erowbar  of  ollice 
("  oppo-iifis  forlhus  minax")  on  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  tomb.  It  was,  according  to  Dean 
Stanley,  pionslj-  preser\ed  as  a 
testimony  to  his  terror. 

The  above  examples  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  Eoubillac's  suc- 
cesses. At  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, there  is  a  justly  famous 
statue,   the  — 

•■  Xcwtoii  with  his  prism*  and  sili'iit  face. 
The  niavble  inde.K  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging:  through  strange  seas  of  thoiiglit, 
'  :dom.  "— 

which  Wordsworth  used  to  wateh, 
on  moonlight  nights,  from  his  win- 
dow at  St.  John's ;  in  "Worcester 
Cathedral  there  are  notable  monu- 
ments to  Bishops  Hcaigh  and  Hurd. 
Another  much-praised  performance 
is  that  in  the  church  of  "Walton- 
upon  -  Thames  to  the  last  Lord 
Shannon — a  further  compilation  in 
the  Hargrave  and  Fleming  manner 
of  allegorical  figures,  guns,  drums, 
and  standards  in  stone.  ]>esides 
these,  scattered  about  in  public 
institutions  and  private  galleiies, 
there  are  a  nundier  of  busts,  like 
the  Hogarth  in  the  National  Por- 
trait (ialleiy,  tlie  "Wilton  in  llie 
Pioyal  Academy,  anil  tlir  (larrick 
at  the  Carriek  Club,  wliiili  only 
need  a  patient  and  conscientions 
elrronicler.  .Vfter  the  Xigiitingale 
nionuiLieiit,  liowever,  wliieh  was 
elected  in  ITfil,  Pouliillac  c.m  ha\e 
done  little,  for  early  in  tlie  follow- 
ing year,  mi  tlie  lltli  of  .lanuary, 
lie  ilied,  and  was  Imiied  four  days 
later  "in  St.  Martin's  Churchyanl, 
under  the  window  of  tlie  liell 
Bagnio."  His  funeral  was  atteuiled 
l)y  Hogarth,  Beynolds,  HajMuan,  and 
at  the  biLse  of  the  monument,  and  threatens  witJi  his  tlie  leading  members  of  that  St.  .Martin's  Lane  Aca- 
dart  the  failing  figure  of  the  young  wife  (she  was  demy  wliieh,  when  he  moved  liis  studio  from  Peter's 
but  six-aiul-twenty !)  wlio  sinks  dissolving  on  her  Court,  had  entered  upon  his  vacated  inemise,'!.  He 
husband's  arm.     The  group  which,  like  the  "Warren      need   not,  one  would    tliiuk,  have  died    poor,  for  a 


THE    NIGHTINGALE    MONUMENT,    WEST.MINSTEU    ABBEY. 
(Dy  Ruubillac.    From  a  Pholoffrayh  by  Messrs.   I'ork  and  Son,  Sultino  llill,  H'.) 


monument,  suggests  the  inllnence  of  Bernini,  is  the 
nr  jiliis  vlli-ii  of  tlu'  Iiouliillac  manner — a  manner 
theatric,  fantastic,  arlilicial  if  yon  will,  but  extra- 
oriliiiarily  dexterou.s  and  clev(>r:  ami  one  almost  feels 
inclined    to  .sympatiiise   with   llie  burglar  of   tradi- 


receipt  in  the  Morri.son  cnlleclion  of  autographs  fm- 
,£.'00  for  the  Lynn  monument  in  Sonthwick  Church, 
Northamptonshire,  shows  that  his  prices  were  by 
no  means  contemptible.     Yet,  according  to  Smith's 

•  Ue  liiilila  a.  prism  in  his  hand. 


LITTLE    ItorBILLAC 
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"  N'ollekeiis,"  he  Icfl   tliis  workl  so  seriously  in  ilclit 
that  his  effects,  when  all  necessary  expenses  were  de- 
frayed, paid  no  more  than  eighteenpence  in  Ihc  pound. 
At    the    Spring    Gardens    Exhiliilion    of    ;\Iay, 
1761 — that  second    exhibition    to    the  catalogue  of 
which  Hogarth  contributed  its  most  effective  decora- 
tions— there    was   a    portrait    in    oil    of    lionbillar, 
purporting  to  be  executed    by    himself.      To   infer 
its  value  from  the  fact  that  it  only  fetched 
three-aud-sixpence  at  the  sale  t>f  his  pro- 
perty would  be  unwise,  since,  at  the  same 
sale,  a  copy  by  Eeynolds  of   the  C'handos 
Shakespeare    realised,    with    seven    otlier 
pictures,  no  more  than  a  paltry  ten  shil- 
lings.    But  seeing  that  the  Spring  Gardens 
catalogue  expressly  describes  the  portrait 
as  the  artist's  "  first  attempt,"  it  is  probable 
that  its  merits  were  not  obtrusive.     For- 
tunately, its  loss  is  more  than  atoned  for 
liy  the  very  characteiistic  lialf-length — also 
in  the  same  exhibition,  and  now  at  Bethnal 
(Ircen — wliich  was   painted    by   Iiis   Swiss 
friend,  Adrien  Carpentiers.    This,  tlie  black- 
and-white    aspect  of  which   is  familiar  in 
the    mezzotint    of    David    Slartin    (ITOTi), 
shows   Eoubillac  at  work  upon  a  statuette 
of  Shakespeare,  the   head  of  wliich   lie  is 
delicately  touching  with  his  modelling  tool. 
The   portrait    is   that   of  a   simre-fleshed, 
keen-featured  little  man,  with  red  lijis  and 
bright  eyes,  full  of  \ivacity  and  neivous 
energy.     His   dark-skinned  Gallic  face   is 
closely  shaven ;   he  wears  a  grey,  frogged 
coat,  artistically  open  at   the  throat,  and 
in  place  of  his  wig,  a  greenish-looking  vn]^. 
From    the    scattered    anecdotes    which 
have  been  recorded  of  him,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  likeness  and  liis  work,  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  construct  his  cha- 
racter.   Thougli  he  lived  here  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  remained  a  foreigner,  ])re- 
.serving  the  characteristics  of  his  race,  and 
to   the   last  speaking    English    "  as  she   is 
spoke"    (for   Frenchmen)  in  tlie  pages   of 
Fielding  and  Smollett.    An  enthusiast  in  liis  art,  and 
an  unwearied   worker,  his  pleasures — at  all   events 
during  his  bachelorhood — seem  to  have  been  confined 
to  an  evening  look-in,  fur  chess  (ir  draughts,  at  Old 
Slaughter's,  or  .some  of  the  other  friendly  hostelries 
of  St.  ^Martin's  Lane,  wiiere,  at  that  time,  "  most  did 
congregate"    tlie    literary    and   artistic    notabilities 
of    tile    neighboiirhocid:     Isaac    A\'are    tlie    arcliilect 
(whose     bust     liouI)illac    modelled);     llogarlh     and 
Hud.son ;    Parry,  the  blind    harper :    IMcArdell  and 
Luke  Sullivan,  the  engravers ;  Hubeit  Bourguignon, 
otherwise  Gravelot,  the  book-illustrator:  and  Mnsei-, 


inuie  laniiliarly  known  as  Old  ]\r(iser,  the  keeper 
(if  tlie  St.  Martin's  Lane  Academy.  In  such  a 
company,  one  must  imagine  lioubillac  pas.sing  briskly 
to  and  fro,  and  energetically  "  i)iecing  the  iniperfec- 
ti(ins"  (if  Ills  English  by  his  emphatic  gestures. 
^\'llen  alisoilieil  by  his  work,  lie  was  often  absent- 
minded,  and  perhaps  iidt  without  the  affectation 
of  a  greater  eccentricity  than  he  really  po.s.sessed. 


H0G.\KT1I. 

/,,.(  n,:vhiihu;  ;„  II,.-  .\„ii, 


al  rmirail  GlMru.) 


Onee,  while  he  was  engaged  on  the  Xightingale 
miinument,  a  messenger  found  iiini  ]iliinged  in  a 
tit  of  abstraction  before  one  of  the  kiu'eling  tigures 
in  tlie  adjacent  tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Vere.  "Hu.sh!" 
— he  whisiiered  mysteriously,  when  liis  attention 
was  at  length  aroused, — "  Inisli !  he  vil  speak 
presently."  Upon  another  occasion,  being  pre- 
occupied with  his  own  coneeiition  of  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, lie  suddenly  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  at 
dinner,  and  Hung  himself  into  an  attitude  of  honor 
which  almost  petrified  the  luckless  serving  iioy  at 
whom  his  lodks  appeared  to  be  directed.     Sometiiing 
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of  tlic  saiiic  restless  ami  impulsive  extnivaj^'aiice  tratus.  l.ike  the  lover  in  the  old  song,  "it  is  not 
no  tloulit  passed  into  and  exaggerated  his  man-  Beauty  he  demands  " — at  all  events  it  is  not  Beauty 
ner  of  speaking.      There  is  a  story  that  when  he     exclusively ;  it  is  Character  tirst.     One  can  under- 


stand how  opposed  his  "tormented"  and  dramatic 
manner  must  have  been  to  the  restrained  and  stately 
style  of  Flaxman — Flaxman  who  could  see  in  him 
nothing  but  conceits  and  epigrams  of  the  chisel. 
One  can  understand  also  how  infinitely  Eoubillac 
would  have  preferred  to  Flaxman's  Greek  severities 
what  Northcote  calls  "  the  captivating  and  luxuriant 

splendours  of  Ber- 
nini." lioubillac, 
in  short,  besides 
1  leinga  Frenchman 
in  grain, which  was 
much,  was  also  an 
eighteenth-cen- 
tury realist,  which 
was  more.  He 
delighted  in  the 
seizure  of  fugitive 
expression,  tlie 
fixing  (if  miimen- 
tary  gestun',  the 
indicatiiiu  of 
moods  of  mind, 
the  ingenious  re- 
production of  eos- 
t  u  m  e,  il  e  t  a  i  1 , 
texture,  surface. 
He  copies  the 
marks  of  small- 
pox, the  traces  of 
ancient  scars,  the 
petty  folds  and 
trivial  wrinkles  of 
material.  In  bis 
work  it  is  idle  to 
look  for  repose, 
for  gravity,  for  dig- 
nity. But  he  will 
give  you  action, 
even  to  gesticula- 
tion ;  expression, 
even    to    grimace. 

anything,  even  if  they  had  been  his  superiors  in  He  is  most  successful  in  his  busts ;  and  these  again 
ability,  which  they  certainly  were  not ;  and  there  arc  best  of  their  kind  when,  like  those  of  Pope  and 
was  no  English  master  of  sufficient  importance  to  Hogaith,  they  are  modelled  from  tlie  life.  Of  his 
influence  him  in  any  way.  Indeed,  to  define  him  elaliorate  monumental  and  sepulchral  eflbrts,  the  day 
accurately,  <jne  has  to  go  back  to  the  old  distinctitm  is  past.  Those  to  whom  the  Xightingale  tomb  now 
between  (Jreek  and  Itoman  art — between  the  type  seems  bizarre  and  exotic  may  nevertheless  take 
and  the  individual.  It  is  not  to  the  school  of  Phidias  pleasure  in  remembering  tliat  it  was  once  admired 
or  Praxiteles  that  Pouliillac  belongs ;  it  is  to  the  by  a  great  authority  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
school  of  Lysippus,  or  rather  of  liis  brother  Lysis-      — by  tlie  critic  and  orator,  lulnnuid  Burke. 


wanted  an  in.seription  for  one  of  his  Westminster 
efforts,  Peynolds  accompanied  him  to  Johnson's 
famous  (lOugh  Square  garret.  Eoubillac  straightway 
began  a  fnll-l>lown  and  liigldy-seasoned  harangue  in 
order  to  explain  bis  errand.  But  the  big  man  was 
down  upon  him  instanter,  fiidiling  him  bluntly  (in 
Falstaff  pln-ase)  "  deliver  iiimsclf  like  a  man  of  this 
world."  "  Come, 
come,  sir,"  said  he 
in  his  most  magis- 
terial manner,  "let 
us  have  no  more 
of  this  bond,iastie, 
ridiculous  rhodo- 
montade.  Let  me 
know,  in  simple 
language,  the 
name,  character, 
and  quality  of  the 
person  wiiose  epi- 
tapii  you  intend  to 
have  me  write." 

As  a  sculptor, 
Eoubillac  retains 
the  traces  of  his 
fonugn  training  as 
markedly  as  he 
retains  tlie  im- 
press of  his  foreign 
nationality.  To 
the  last  he  is  the 
pupil  of  Coustou 
and  Balthazar; 
and  he  had  little 
temptation  to  be 
otherwise.  Neither 
from  Rysbrack 
nor  Scheeniakers, 
aliens  like  himself, 
and  schooled  upon 
alien  models,  was 
he  likely  to  learn 


l:.    .ME.\D. 
the  Tcrm-Cotta  IlKft  by  Roulnllac,  !ii  the  British  Museum.) 
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(/;;/  .1.    Vim  d,'   Vehle. 


STUDY      01''      SHEEP. 
Fivin  "Les  AiiMcs  Cili'brcs"—"  Lu  Van  dc  Veltle.") 


SOME    KECENT    ILLUSTRATED    VOLiniES. 


IN  the  series  of  "  Les  Artistes  Celebres  "  (Librairic 
tie  I'Art,  Paris)  we  hii\-e  the  monograph  Ly 
Monsieur  A.  Gazier  on  "  Philippe  et  Jeau-Baptistu 
lie  Chanipaigne."  The  feature  of  this  bingrapliy — 
which,  though  it  is  confessedly  addressed  to  the 
greater  public,  is  yet  a  serious  contribution  In  the 
literature  of  art — is  that  uncle  and  nephew  an' 
placed  in  their  proper  position  and  smroundings,  and 
appear  as  the  painters-in-ordinary  to  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Port-Royal.  The  story  of  these  painters 
of  fashion  and  priesthood  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  the  omission  of  Ste.-Beuvc!  is  remedied,  by  the 
adequate  manner  in  which  Purt-liuyal  and  its  posi- 
tion are  dealt  with.  Tlie  illustration  of  the  Vdlume 
is  profuse,  but  being  for  the  most  i)art  reduced,  not 
from  the  original  pictures,  but  from  the  engrav- 
ings of  them  (mostly  by  Moiin  and  Edclinek),  it 
is  not  as  .satisfactory  in  its  results  as  il  might  be. 
In  the  same  series  M.  Duplessis,  the  keeper 
of  the  print-room  at  the  National  Library  of 
France,  has  devoted  a  volume  to  "  Les  Audrans," 
small,  but  excellent  in  its  matter,  and  sufficiently 
learned  tn  make  it  the  most  imiiortant  essay  yet 
issued  un  tlic  weak  of  the  famous  engraver.s.     The 


art  I  if  line-engraving  has  rarely  lun  .so  persistently 
in  families  as  in  that  nf  ihr  .\udran,  of  whom 
the  first,  Charles,  was  Imhii  in  l."i!)4,  and  tlie  last 
Prosper  -  Gabriel,  died  in  IS]!).  ^I.  l)ui)lessis 
chriinicles  no  fewer  llian  tliirtt'cn  (if  the  family, 
and  gives  exanijiles  (if  the  work  of  must  of  them. 
His  colleague,  JL  Henri  llduchot,  deals  with  the 
more  interesting  and  mine  important  artists,  "Les 
Clouets  et  (,'orneille  de  hynn."  .lean  Clouet.  better 
known  in  Hngland  perlia]is  as  .lanet,  and  liis  rival 
Corneille  de  la  Haye,  iiavc,  of  course,  become 
absorbed  by  France  in  its  list  of  nuislers ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  both  came  fitmi  Flanders,  and 
it  was  only  Fran(;ois  Clouet  who  could  at  all  be  cnn- 
sidered  a  Frenchman.  M.  lUiehot's  treati.se  is  quite 
up  to  the  level  n(  the  majority  of  the  series.  It  is 
in  no  sense  a  C(impilali(in,  lait  a  work  of  original  re- 
.searcli  ;  and  the  author  claims  that  the  illustrations 
(some  of  which  are  good)  show  for  the  first  time  in- 
disputable works  of  Clouet  and  Corneille  "  de  Lytm," 
after  originals  in  national  nni.seuins  of  France, 
hitherto  unknown.  At  greater  length,  for  much 
more  is  known  of  them,  has  M.  Emile  Michel — the 
eminent  biographer  of  Rembrandt — dealt  with  "  Lea 
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Van  de  Yelde."  As  in  Iiis  former  work,  we  have  the 
rare  taste,  the  scholarship,  and  the  critical  acumen 
wliich  arc  distinctive  of  the  author.  He  deals  with 
each  of  the  "N^an  de  Yeldes  in  turn  and  almost 
witli  equal  lh(iVoughness — Jan  the  First  (the  wriliuL;- 


the  "d.  ]J.  (h-euze,"  by  M.  Charles  Xormand.  The 
story  of  this  painter — ^the  vainest,  the  most  successful, 
the  most  superficial  (in  a  sense),  and  now  the  most 
ill-considered  though  among  the  highest  praised  of 
all  llie  niori'  eminent  arlists  of  the  French  school — is 


STUDY    OP  A   YOUNG    WOMAN. 
(By  Greuze.     From  •'  Les  Artistes  CHibres"—"  J.  D.  Omize.") 


master);  E.saias;  dan  the  Second  (the  engraver), 
William  the  elder  and  his  two  famous  sons,  AVil- 
liam  (the  marine  i)ainter  and  first  "special  war 
artist")  and  Adrian  (the  animal  painter).  A  large 
selection  of  their  works  is  reproduced,  for  the  most 
part  with  greater  care  than  is  usual  in  tiiis  series, 
while  tile  liocik  itself  is  written  with  a  ligiiter  pen 
than  is  connnonly  devoted  to  scholarly  monographs. 
Another   volume  of   this  rapidly-produced   series  is 


told  in  the  greatest  lU'tail,  and  niucli  that  has  liitlu'rto 
been  little  understood  is  clearly  set  forth.  JM. 
Xormand  renders  full  justice  to  his  subject;  but  he 
is  no  hero-worshipper,  and  seeks  no  more  credit  for 
Greuze  than  he  rightly  may.  Yet  it  caimot  be  denied 
that  Greuze  has  suflered  oveiMuuch  for  his  allectsition 
and  sickly  sentiment  and  hon-hoii  prettine.ss ;  and 
that  the  public  in  its  dis])leasure  has  neither  made 
allowance  for  ilic  drniands  madi'   u]iiin   the  painter 


SOME    ItECKNT    I  I.I.rsTIIATKI  >    VoI.r.MKS. 
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by  the  age  and  fashion  in  which  he  hved,  nor  given 
credit  for  the  often  fine  qnaHty  of  his  paint.    M.  Xor- 


MKSSi;s.    MA( 
\riu   in  the 


[ACM  I  ELAN"  have  struck  a  good 
leir  serii!s  of  Old  Enghsh  classics, 
and  havr  dmic  well  tn  folluw  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
ticld  "  and  "('ranrdnl"  with  Miss  ^lil  ford's  "( )ur 
^■ilLlL;■r."  Is  it  a  sign  that  onr  cuuntry  is  ginwing 
old,  it  takes  so  much  ])leasinv  in  Imiking  hack 
uiion  itself  when  it  was  vnunger  '  'i'liese  shaies 
of  a    liygone  day,  iif   a   sini[ile   life    which    has    well- 


'IS- J 


niand  has  carried  <nit  his  task  excellently  well,  and 
his  book  is  rendered  the  nune  valuable  fur  the  in- 
clusion of  many  brilliant  studies  by  the  artist,  as  well 
us  reproductions  of  all  his  bellerd<niiwn  pictures.    ^^ 


C+f.  J  C^j 


Tin;   cAUTiais   hoy. 
illiawi,  l„i  Ihi.iU  ■/•/.. .i,i.v,ui.     Fmm  •■Our  I'lVto./c") 


•haini    to-day   greater 
mothers  lovetl  them, 

:ii]ile   life   was    not  so 
mil,    ha\e    seemed    so 


nigh  jiassed  away,  havi 
I  ban  e\er.  Our  fathers 
it  is  ti  lie  ;  but  the  ipiii 
far  friiiii  Ihem,  ami  ec 
unattainable  as  tn  us. 

To  those  who  are  nut  ae(]uainted  with  tlie 
story  of  Mi.ss  Mitford's  life — a  (juile  pathetic  one 
— ^Irs.  Kitchie's  delightful  introduction  to  the  book 
will  be  most  welcome.  Jlr.  Hugh  Thom.son  has 
m\ii  d(]ne  better  work  than  in  these  illustrations, 
lie  is  a  man  to  be  envied.  For  months  he  must 
lia\<'  been  living  in  "  ( )ur  \'illage,"  and  that  lie 
liAi's  the  inhabitants  is  shown  by  his  sympathetic 
vcision  of  them.  Xow  and  then  he  seems  not 
iliute  to  realise  his  characters — as,  for  instance, 
in  his  "llecruiting  Sergeant"  (page  l."i)  and  his 
•■•I(ise]ih  White  Carrying  0(1  the  Fair  llacliel " 
(page  .'1).  These  are  caricature  rather  than  cha- 
lacler  ;  but  his  women  and  his  jjloughhoys,  nut  to 
mention  their  lovers,  are  nature  itself.  The  hook 
is  a  dear  oM  friend,  and  we  welcome  it  vvuruily  iu 
its  new  furm. 
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THE    AUTHENTIC    PORTRAITS    OF    ROBERT    BURNS  :    A    SKETCH. 

Hy    J.    M.    GRAY,    F.S.A.  Scot. 

SrrPOSE  tliere  ig  no  poet,  ancient  or  modern,     course,  can  possibly  be  more  intimate,  more  deeply 
wlio  has  called  forth  so  intimate  and  homely  a     personal,  than  his  authentic  portraits  :  these  must 
t,  such  a  sense  of  ardent  l)rotlievliood,      always    rank    among    the    best-valued    treasures    of 

tlie  r>urns  collector.  Portraits  of  P>urns 
have  been  called  for ;  pictures  osten- 
sibly portraits  of  Burns  have  promptly 
answered  the  call.  But  such  of  these  as 
possess  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  first- 
hand portrayals  of  the  poet's  features,  by 
artists  who  knew  him  in  life,  or  worked 
under  other  circumstances  specially 
favourable  to  authenticity,  are  few  indeed. 
It  is  with  these  few  that  I  propose  to 
deal,  all  but  exclusively,  in  the  present 
Ijrief  paper. 

JMost  of  the  autlientic  portraits  of 
Eobert  Burns  owe  their  origin  to  the 
period  of  his  earliest  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
that  triumphant  time  when — his  first 
poetic  devoir  done — he  began  to  taste 
the  delight  of  mingling  with  his  peers, 
or  at  least  with  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries wlio  approached  nearest  to  liis  own 
intellectual  stature. 

There    is   reasonable    ground    fur    lic- 
lieving  that  the  earliest  of  his  pcalraits 
painted   in   Edinburgh   wa;?,  the  cabinet- 
sized     half-length,    executed    by    I'eter 
(known  also  as  Patrick)  Taylor,  at  i)re- 
sent  deposited  in  the  Scottish   National 
Portrait  Gallery  by  ]\Ir.  W.  A.  Taylor: 
and   that  this  portrait    was    taken    fnun 
life  during  December,  iTStJ,  Burns  having 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  tlie  end  of  the 
previous   month.     An   interesting  letter 
by   Hogg,  the  Ettrick   Shepherd,  reprinted  in  the 
Edinlnmjh  Literary  Journal,  fith    December,   1829, 
records   a  visit  which  the  writer  paid   in   1812   to 
the  widow  of  the  artist,  in  company  with  Gilbert 
Burns,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Ainslie,  and  other  of  the  poet's 
surviving  friends.     Jlrs.  Taylor  singled  out  Ciilbert, 
as  being  Eobert's  brotiier.     When  the  portrait  was 
produced,  IMr.  (iray   was  enthusiastic  in  its   praise, 
and   on   ]\Ir.   Ainslie    making   some    remarks    abdut 
the   mdUth,    tiilbert    Ihirns  expressed   his    opinidu : 
"  It    is  particularly  like    Eobert    in    the    form   and 
air;    witli    regard    to    venial    faults,    I    care    not." 
Mrs.    Taylor    then    ivlatcd    li.nv    thr    purtrait    had 
been    executed    by    her   late   iuisband   (hiring   three 
morning  sittings,  at  the  last  of  wliicli  she  had  her- 
self been  present. 

This    quotation    establishes    tlie    fact    that    the 


BOBEBT    BUU 


{Frutn  llic  Kii'jravhuj  by  Jiiliii  Horsburgh  after  the  Portrait  (/;/  rder  Tayti 
in  the  Scottisli  National  Portrait  Gallery.) 

has  so  widely  and  ])ciwerfully  stirred  a  ihstinctly 
personal  enllutsiasni,  as  Eobert  Burns.  He  has  no 
mo<lerate  admirers,  no  readers  that  are  merely  "  a 
little  loving;"  your  lieart  must  gush  forth  spon- 
tanef)usly  towards  tliis  singer,  or  else  you  are  for 
ever  incapable  (tf  feeling  Ids  spell.  And  it  is  just 
because  tlie  enthusiasm  for  this  poet  is  sometliing 
more  —  and  deeper  —  than  a  meie  literary  pre- 
ference, just  because  he  is  admired  not  simply  as 
a  writer  skilled  in  his  craft,  but  rather  as  a  rich 
luunan  persDiialily  whose  exuberant  humanity 
came  to  overflow  in  ver.se,  that  all  personal  relics 
relating  to  liurns  are  so  peculiarly  prized  by  his 
devotees.  They  are  treasured  like  the  relics  of  a 
per.sonal  friend ;  they  are  cherished  like  the  ribbons 
and  the  flowers  of  an  "  enskyiid "  mistress. 

And    among   such    relics   of   the    poet    none,  of 
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portrait  was  executed  direct  from  life  ;  and  in  ISMO, 
when  the  engraving  from  it  by  John  Horsburgli  was 
first  published,  its  substantial  accuracy  as  a  likeness 
was  vouched  for  liy  Burns's  widow,  John  Synie, 
Teter  Hill,  Mrs.  Dnnlop,  and  "  Clarinda,"  willi 
others  of  those  wliti  had 
known  the  poet  most  in- 
timately, as  well  as  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who,  wlien  a, 
boy,  had  seen  him  "  un- 
forgetably."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that,  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  \V.  Hall  in  a  letter  dated 
27th  April,  1851,  printed  in 
the  "  Burns  Chronicle  "  for 
1893,  various  persons  who 
remembered  Burns  in  life 
failed  to  recognise  the  like- 
nes.s. 

The  fact  is  that  Taylor 
was  not  a  professional  painter 
of  portraits,  but  a  house-  and 
coach-painter,  who  occasion- 
ally executed  likenesses.  1 
have  examined  one  other  b}' 
his  hand,  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, more  artistic  in  treat- 
ment than  his  rendering  of 
the  poet.  But  while  he 
possessed  too  little  subtlety 
of  touch  to  portray  Bui'ns's 
face  in  its  grand  totality 
and  with  a  uniformly  con- 
vincing veracity,  he  has  yet 
been  able,  spite  of  the  ex- 
aggerated look  of  age  which 
his  picture  presents,  and  of 
all  other  shortcomings,  to 
catch  such  characteristics  as 

rendered  the  print  from  his  (From  ihr  rmir, 

painting  a  valued  possession 

to  those  who  had  known  the  poet  most  intimately. 
If  the  Taylor  portrait  cannot  rank  very  highly  in 
the  list  of  authentic  representations  of  Burns,  it  is 
certainly  a  deeply-interesting  Burns  relic,  an  inti- 
mate memorial  of  tho.se  morning  meetings  between 
poet  and  painter. 

In  the  secontl  illustration  we  have  the  best 
kuDwn  iiiid  most  widely-accepted  portrait  of  Burns. 
It  was  painted  by  his  friend  Alexander  Nasmyth, 
to  be  used  as  tiie  frontispiece  of  tlie  Ediid)urgli 
edition  of  his  "  PoenLS,"  and,  as  we  learn  from  one 
of  the  poet's  letters  to  a  frien<l  in  Ayr,  it  was  in 
tlie  engraver's  hands  by  the  24th  of  February,  1787. 
The  artist  presented  it  to  the  poet's  wife ;  her  siai, 


Colonel  William  Burns,  lu'i|ii(';illird  it  to  the  Board  of 
j\Ianufactures,  Edinl)(n-gli  :  ami  it  now  hangs  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland.  On  the  back  it  is 
authenticate*!  liy  an  in.scription  in  Xasniy th's  hand : 
'■  Painted    I'mm    Mr,    lloljcrt    Burns    bv    his    friend 


HOl'.KKT    lilltXS. 
b:i  Alfxamlcr  yamitith,  in  th,-  Xnlioiial  Gallery  of  Scotland.) 

Alexr.  Xasmyth,  Edinr.,  1787,"  and  another  by  the 
jioet's  eldest  .son  certifies  it  as  the  original,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  "  the  only  authentic  portrait  of  him  in 
existence,  or  at  least  the  only  Portrait  of  the  Pnet 
whose  authenticity  is  indisputalile." 

Tlie  picture  has  been  painted  with  a  careful  and 
a  Idving  hand.  It  renders  the  ripe  contours  of  cheek 
and  chin,  tiie  fine  arching  of  the  eyebrows,  the  rip- 
pling lines  of  the  lips  and  the  ex(|uisite  dimples  that 
end  them  ;  and  it  seems  to  catch  not  a  little  of  what 
nnist  liave  been  the  normal  look  of  tiie  poet's  rich 
liiowu,  widely-opened  eyes,  which  were  .so  niemor- 
alili'  a  feature  in  his  face,  ami  which,  when  an 
inii]assionf(l   niununt   arrived,   actually   '•  glowed" — 
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"I  say  litPi'ally  f/loiirrJ" — as  Sir  Walter  Scott  lias 
sii  cnipliatically  recorded.  A'ct  we  feel  here  that 
tiic  kiiKlly  painter  has  a  little  softened  down  the 
actual  man  :  we  miss  .something  of  the  rustic  strength 
that    mu.'<t   lia\e   been   \isiWe   in    the   peasant-bard. 


ROBERT    BUEN.S. 
h<i  Alrxnmhr  yaswiiHi,  in  the  Xalif 


Nasmyth  executed  two  rej)lieas  of  this  bust- 
portrait.  One  of  these,  painted  for  George 
Tlionison,  compiler  of  the  musical  "  Collections " 
in  which  so  many  of  Burns's  lyrics  first  appeared, 
is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  (iallery,  London. 
As  originally  executed,  its  canvas  showed  a  painted 
representation  of  .sculptured  stonework  surrounding 
the  figure ;  and  it  varies  in  .some  slight  details  of 
costunu'  from  the  original  picture.  It  lias  been 
regarded,  on    the    testimony    of   Tiiomson's    .son,  as 


the  jiiiiit  Work  of  Xasinyth  and  Eaeburn ;  but 
.lames  Nasniyth  claimed  that  it  was  wholly  by  his 
father,  and  cei'taiiily,  if  any  touches  were  added 
by  Eaeburn,  it  can  only  ha\e  Ijeen  (ui  very  un- 
inqiortant  pai'ts  of  the  canvas. 

The  other  replica  is  that  now 
at  Auchendrame,  Ayrshire,  the 
property  of  the  Mis.ses  Cathcart, 
whose  mother  had  been  a  pu]iil 
of  Ale.xander  Nasniyth,  from  win  mi 
iier  husband,  Elias  Cathcart,  pur- 
chased the  portrait.  It  is  authen- 
ticated by  the  artist's  seal  and  his 
inscription,  dated  1824,  stating  it 
to  be  "  one  of  the  three  pictures 
painted  by  him,"  and  specifying 
Mrs.  Burns  and  George  Thomson 
as  owners  of  the  other  two.  rom- 
pared  with  its  original,  this  picture 
shows  some  slight  variations  in 
the  forms  of  the  costume ;  but 
more  remarkable  are  the  differences 
in  the  shape  of  the  face,  which 
appears  rounder  than  in  either  of 
the  other  versions,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  head,  which  is  less  lofty  in 
front  above  the  foiehead,  and  fuller 
in  the  back  portions  above  the  ear. 
Two  of  the  engravings  from  the 
Xasmyth  portraits  possess  especial 
authenticity.  The  engraving  in 
stipple  by  John  Beugo,  which  first 
appeared  as  the  frontispiece  of 
the  17S7  Edinburgh  edition  of  the 
"  Poems,"  was  executed  with  the 
advantage  of  three  sittings  from 
the  poet ;  and  the  results  of  this 
study  fi'om  life  are  visible  in  the 
more  compact  form  of  the  head, 
the  greater  massiveiie.ss  of  feature, 
and  the  firmer  and  more  resolute 
expression  which  characterises  the 
print.  Tiiirty-six  impressions  on 
India  paper  were  thrown  off  for 
the  poet  himself,  and  these  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  to 
fair  ladies,  reverend  doctors,  and  other  favouri'd 
friends. 

'J'he  fine  stipple  and  me/zotint  eiigra\ing  liy 
William  Walker  and  Samuel  Cousins  is  the  other 
most  important  tran.script  from  the  Xa.smyth  bust- 
portrait.  It  emphasises  the  ideal  aspects  of  the 
face,  and  it  received  the  highest  jiraise  from  the 
painter,  because  "it  conveys  to  me  a  more  true 
and  lively  remembrance  of  liuins  iban  my  own 
]iorliait    of   him   does;   it  so  perfectly  renders   the 
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spirit    of  his  expression,  as   well   as   Viw   ilrtails   of 
Ids  every  feature." 

Nasmyth  painted  one  otlier  portrait  of  tlie  poet, 
the  cahinet-sized  full-lengtli  (repiwluced  on  the  op- 
posite page),  of  wliieh  Ihe  original  is  now  deposited 


fdrnied  quite  a  eollrclinn  uf  tlieni.  Silhcjuetles  of 
J)r.  I'.laekloeiv-,  Lord  (ilencaini,  and  Ji'olicrt  Ainslie, 
were  to  decorate  the  chinnieypiece  of  his  Eliisland 
farmhouse,  as  lie  tells  ns  in  a  letter.  Clariiula,  too, 
went  "  to  Miers  alone  :  'tis  quite  a  usual  thing,  I 
liear,"  at  Burns's  ardent  request ;  and  the  fine 
silhouette  that  was  the  result  was  prest'rved  liy 
liurns  "  in  tlie  sa7icfu7n  sandorinii  nf  niy  most 
anxious  care." 

The  original  life-size  .shade  of  Rurns  himself 
existed,  so  lately  as  1854,  in  the  possession  ni  ImcM, 
^liers's  successor  in  the  Strand;  and  fmni  lliis 
lioth  Cunningham  and  Hogg  obtained  Ihe  reduced 
transcripts  given  in  their  editions  of  '•  Hums." 
Cunningham's  reproduetion  is  iiraiiically  a  re- 
versed version  of  that  in  mir  illuslrati(in.  fiom 
an  original  in  the  Seotti.sh  Xational  Portrait 
Gallery,    and   sulistantially  agrees    witli    the    other 


authentic    heads    of 
Hogg    is    curiously 
general     ex])ressii)n, 
U])per     lip     lierdine 
ami    ihe    nose    linn, 
end,   wliieli    is 
tilted, 
portraits. 

Tile  lieaulifnl   lii 
ilueed  on  p.  'lA'l  I  hi 


r.urns. 
altered,  1 
llie  liead 
ling,  naiii 
bridgvd, 
is  ir/niiisse  rather 
in   the    Nasmylh    ; 


Tiiat  pulilisjii'd  liy 
lolli  in  details  and 
lieinu'  raised,  tlii' 
i\\ ,  and  lUdliuding, 
Old  ]iiiinte(l  at  the 
than  nierc'ly  "  top- 
nd    nthei'    audieiilie 


d   li 


■ad  in  ei'ayons — re[)ro- 
kindncss  of  its  owner, 


Silhouette  in  fin- 


al Puitruit  Gallerij  ) 


in  the  National  (Jallery  of  Scotland  by  Sir  Hul;]i 
Hume  Campbell.  The  first  suggestion  for  this  work 
seems  to  have  been  a  sketch  made  at  Eoslin,  iluring 
a  summer  morning  spent  there  by  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  after  a  convivial  e^■ening  in  Edinburgh.  A 
pencil  drawing  also  exists,  done  in  1828,  for  AVilliam 
Miller  to  engrave  for  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Burns," 
the  face  being  blank,  and  marked  to  be  "  taken 
from  the  print  by  Beugo;"  but  the  work  in  colour 
was  done  independently,  to  embody  the  painter's 
memory  of  his  friend's  figure,  and  is  invaluable 
as  the  record  of  one  who  had  seen  the  actualily. 
Burns  is  here  clad  in  a  coat  of  reddish  madder, 
the  striped  vest  that  appears  in  tlie  bust-portrait, 
buft'  breeches,  and  long  boots  with  brown  tups; 
and  the  face — with  a  curious  propoi-tionate  small- 
ness  of  the  nose — shows  more  of  the  well-knit 
firmness  and  shrewdne.ss  that  appi'ars  in  the  Beugo 
print  than  is  vLsible  in  tiio  bust-portraits. 

During  the  poet's  first  residence  in  Edinburgh, 
J.  ]\Iiers,  the  silhouettist,  was  at  work  there,  and 
was  largely  patronised  by  the  Burns  circle.  Tiie 
puet,    with    his   genius    for    friendship — prized    the 


ROBERT    BURNS. 
r,l   the  Si-ottifli   .\llliv 


Sir  Theodtjic  Martin — lias  always  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation.  There  is  no  proof  that  Skirving  ever 
saw   the  poet,  as  has  been  .so  frequently  alliiiiied — 


black    "shades"    of    his    aequaiutances'    faces,   and      hideed,   Allan   Cunningham    asserts    that   the  arti-st 
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himself  told  him  he  never  did.  Doubtless  Skirving 
was  aided  Ity  Gilliert  Burns,  who  was  in  cliarge 
111'  a  farm  in  the  painter's  county  of  East  Lotliian 
witliin  alioul  four  years  of  Eobort's  death;  and 
basing  liis  work  on  Nasmyth,  the  artist's  admirably 
keen  sense  for  cliaracter,  visible  in  his  best   pro- 


ductions, has  enabled  him  to  turn  to  good  account 
the  fraternal  memory  wliile  it  was  still  fresh  and 
vivid.  It  is  wonderful  how  happily  Skirving  has 
preserved  tlie  refinement  of  Nasniyth's  bust-portrait, 
in  combination  with  the  strength  whicli  is  tlie 
dominant  note  of  the  Beugo  juint. 

Tlie  illustration  at  the  top  of  the  opposite  page 
reproduces  a  water-colour  drawing  by  David  Allan, 
sent  in  179."i  as  a  jnesent  from  (Jeorge  Thomson  to 
Itobert  Piurns,  and  still  in  the  possession  uf  the  poet's 
grand -daughter,  ilrs.  Hutchinson.  Neither  artist 
nor  donor  had  met  Burns,  but  tliev  knew  his  face 


in  Xasmyth's  portrait,  and  one  of  the  figures  in  the 
(hawing  was  intended  for  the  poet.  Burns,  in  ac- 
knowledging the  present,  wrote  (May,  1795) :  "  ^ly 
pliiz  is  sae  kenspeckle,  that  the  very  juiner's 
apprentice  whom  Mrs.  Burns  employed  to  break 
up  the  parcel  (I  was  out  of  town  that  day)  knew 
it  at  once.  .  .  .  Several  people 
think  that  Allan's  likeness  of  me 
is  more  striking  than  Xasmyth's, 
for  which  I  sat  to  him  half  a  dozen 
times." 

It  may  lie  interesting  to  some 
readers  to  have  an  enlarged  version 
of  this  head,  so  curiously  inteiesting 
in  connection  with  the  above  ex- 
tract. Manifestly  it  is  a  rude 
re\ersed  copy  from  the  Nasmyth 
liust-portrait,  and  though  its  aspect 
is  much  more  boyish,  though  the 
nose  assumes  a  false  and  ignoble 
form,  and  there  is  a  coarsening  in 
every  part,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  con- 
temporarj'  portrait,  which  possessed 
enough  likeness  to  be  unmistakable 
to  the  poet  himself  and  his  homely 
neighbours  in  Dumfries. 

The  miniature  of  Burns,  repro- 
duced, for  the  first  time,  on  ji.  241, 
is  of  singular  interest.  It  was  be- 
queathed by  I\Ir.  W.  F.  Watson  to  the 
Scottish  National  I'ortrait  Gallery, 
and  nndoulitedly  portrays  the  poet's 
face ;  quite  obviously,  too,  it  has 
been  painted  from  life,  and  owes 
nothing  to  any  other  existing  por- 
trait, though  its  details  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  most 
authentic  of  these.  There  is  no 
information  as  to  its  previous  his- 
tory, except  what  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  it  bears  on  the  back 
the  armorial  book-plate  of  John 
•n  Marti,,.)  Jlitclicll,   Burus's    friend,   and    his 

chief  in  the  Excise  at  Dumfries.  It 
shows  a  thin  cheek,  and  catches  an  anxious  expres- 
si(ni  in  the  compressed  mouth,  which  might  well  lie 
the  result  of  failing  liealth.  The  eye  is  particularly 
dark,  lirilliant,  and  striking  :  and  we  have  a  homely 
touch  of  intimate  reality  in  a  grey  shadow  on  tiie  chin, 
from  the  strong,  closely-shaven  beard.  The  costume 
is  a  dark-blue  coat,  with  brass  buttons,  a  yellowish- 
green  vest  striped  with  red,  and  a  white  cravat. 

In  the  letter  to  Tliomson  just  (pioted,  Burns 
refers  to  the  painting  of  a  miniatuie — "  the  most 
remarkable  likeness  of  what  I  am  at  tiiis  moment 
that  I  think  ever  was  taken  of  anybody ; "  and  it  is 
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probably  the  same  work,  still  unliiiislicd,  wliidi  lie      iniiiiiilinc  of  lliinis,  und  lliat  we  have  liri'e  the  latest 
again  mentions,  under  date  29t]i  .bnmary,   IT'.Mi,  as      of  the  autiicntic  likenesses  of  Scotland's  greatest  poet. 


THE    COTTAES    SATUKDAY    NIGHT. 

(/•'/■oDi  the  Water-Cotour  Dmiving  by  David  Allan.    By  Permission  of  Sirs,  llitlcliinmn.) 

liy  "  Keid,  of  this  town  "  (Dumfries).    This  aitisL  has  Tlie   skull  of  liurns  was  east  in  ])laster  on  the 

been  identified  as  Alexander  Iteid  of  Kirkennan,  near      ;Ust   oi  March,  18:14,  at  the  time  of  the  burial  of 
Dalbeattie,  who  for  a  time  had  a  studio  in  Dumfries,      his  widow,  and  it  forms  an  intere.sting  test  for  the 

accuracy  of  Uic  existing  portraits.  It  may  be  no- 
ticed that  all  tlic  portraits  give  the  appearance  of 
higher  temples  than  are  suggested  by  tiie  propor- 
tions of  the  skull:  and,  indeed,  Mr.   M'Diarmid,  in 


HEAD   or   lU'UN.-^,    ii;u.\i     ■Tin;   euTXAit; 

SATL'UDAV     NU;UT.'" 


IILIINSS    SKlI.l.. 
(,Fnnn  Ihr  Cagt  in  the  Scottish  Xational  Portrait  aattrry.) 


Exauijiles  of  Alexander  lieid's  work  as  a  miniatuiist  his  account  of  the  oxhumatiim.  notices  that  "the 
lia\e  been  compareil  with  tlie  present  poitrait,  ami  forehead  struck  everyone  as  beautifully  arched,  if 
there  is  good  nason   lor  believing  that  this   is   his      nut  so  high  as  might  have  been  reasonably  expected." 


(^vt   Qltavta   in   (Rome, 

nv    MATllILDK    r.I.INli.        Iuastkateii    p.v    JdllX    Fl'LI.KVI.OVK,    I:,I. 

'pA R   ai^Hiy   dim    violet   luoun tains 

Fade   cm^ay  from   sight ; 
Flashing  from  fantastic  fountains 

Jets   the   liquid  light 
Where  from    Nymph   or    Triton  s   lip 
Bnbbling   loatcrs   drip   and  drip, 
Bnbbling   day   and  night. 


Pealed  from  tower  to  answering  tower 

Oer   the   city   swells, 
Rin^ino-   in    the   hallowed  hour 

Rhythm    of  bells   on    bells ; 
And  on   wings   of  choral  song 
Conflnent   hearts   to   Alary   throng 

From   dim    cloistered  cells. 


On   the  golden  ground  of  Even — 

Like   a   half-way   home 
On   the  pilgrim    road  to   heaven  — 

Floats   St.    Peter  s   dome  : 
High,    high,    in    the   air  alone — 
Man's  dread  thonghts  transfornied  to  stone. 

Pinnacled  oer    Rome. 


{Drau-ii  by  Julin  Fu!kyluv(,  K.l.       See  Poem  on  ojiposUe  pajr.) 


(Eiuji-aml  by  J.  Cheshire.) 


AS    SEEX    BY    AN    AXIJIAL    PAINTER.       Illustrated   nv    C.    WHYMI'ER. 


KNOW  of  niitliin.L,'  indiv  aliscilutely  sad  to  the 
true  lover  of  nature  than  that  gratuitous  ex- 
hibition provided  for  the  pubhc,  in  a  shop 
window  in  one  of  London's  leading  streets, 
of  poor  shivering  new-fledged  chicks  which 
havi!  liccn  hatched  by  a  patent  incubator. 
'I'limugii  each  tciriljle  winter,  exposed  to  view,  are 
rehiys  of  chicks  always  of  about  the  same  size,  wander- 
ing aindessly  in  their  enclosure,  a  picture  of  misery : 
sometimes  they  seek  warmth  liy  pressing  their  poor 
naked  liodies  ag;iinst  a  hot  tin  pipe  surrounded  with 
rags — this  is  facetiously  called  their  artificial  mother. 
What  an  infernal  jiarody  of  the  hen  gathering  her 
brood  under  her  warm  wings  I  Surely  this  is  a 
violation  of  that  unwritten  law  which  all  chivalrous 
souls  must  hold,  that  life  and  love,  even  of  the  brute 
creation,  must  be  respecteil,  and  if  it  be  not  respected 
there  will  he  a  corresponding  loss  of  one's  own  self- 
respect.  Tliere  can  l>e  no  real  net'd  to  lialrh  cliickcns 
in  December  or  .January. 

By  many  this  will  be  regarded  as  mere  mawkish 
sentimentality;  but  this  does  not  trouble  me.  Tlic 
world  is  steadily  losing  that  right  a])preciatioii  of, 
and  entlui.siasm  for,  simple  life  and  love  ;  it  is  e\(  n 
asluuned  of  letting  its  tongue  shape  tlie  word 
"love;"  when  once  he  or  she  lias  got  out  of  its 
teens,  and  when  that  word  lias  finally  been  h)st, 
and  is  no  longer  used  at  all,  what  a  world  it  will  lie, 
wliat  a  complete  hell  here  on  earth  I  'Tis  the  love 
of  bird  and  iiowcr,  'tis  the  love  of  child  and  liome 
that  keeps  this  world  from  utter  rot ;  it  is  the  salt 


that  keeps  all  fresh  and  pure :  abolish  it,  and  decay 
sets  in. 

Tliis  protest,  then,  is  timely,  Vicing  p.ccdcd  :  and 
my  object  now  in  this  paper  is  to  stir  up  interest  in, 
and  love  for,  the  animal  world  around  us,  and  in 
particular  for  the  wild  animal  life  of  this  London  of 
ours.  During  the  last  few  winters  London  has  been 
visited  by  large  flocks  of  gulls  ;  flying  up  and  down 
the  river,  backwards  and  forwards,  fiom  (h-eenwich 
to  Hammersmith ;  they  were  constantly  going, 
sometimes  resting  on  the  water,  sometimes  dashing 
head  foremost  dow  n  into  the  river  as  they  deteeteil 
some  tish  or  other  food  floating  down.  Their  ad- 
vent was  nearly  simultaneous  with  the  stoppage  of 
the  river  steamers  ;  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie 
ri'al  cause  of  their  coming  and  of  tlicir  remaining 
was  liard  wcatlici'.  'Sly  own  lirst  siglit  of  thcni, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  was  on  one  morning  in 
;\Ianh  wlicn  walking  along  tlic  Thauics  iMidianl;- 
nicnt.  It  was  a  wretched  morning,  cold  and  cheer- 
less ;  1  could  barely  see  the  hanks  of  tlie  opposite 
shore,  the  fog  and  mist  being  dense,  and  every- 
thing was  a  dismal  slatey-grey,  when,  suddenly, 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Taul's  Catlicdral,  the  sun 
]icc])cil  (lut.  a  great  red  ball  in  a  guMen  niisl  :  sodu 
it  gained  more  and  iiioic  pnwi'r,  and  llien  1  saw, 
circling  round  and  round,  liigh  abmc  tlie  gilded  ball 
and  cross  that  surmount  the  dome,  a  great  flock — 
certiiinly  some  tlurty  to  ftn-ty — of  gulls.  Slowly 
round  and  round  they  went,  sailing  in  mid-air,  hardly 
nio\iiig   a    wing,   simply    floating    round    in    loN'ely 
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circles  ;    then  the  mist  came  in  cluuds  again,  and  tlic 
snn  got  more  dim,  and  I  lost  all  sight  of  the  birds 
for  a  time.    An  honr  later  the  day  got  much  lirighter, 
and  I  was  deliglited  to  see  black-headed  gulls,  herring 
and  common  gulls,  all  happily  disporting  themselves 
on  the  river.     All  the  time,  how- 
ever,  there  was  this  great  flock 
high  up  in  air,  circling  their  magic 
circles  with   never-tiring    wings. 
What  species  they  actually  were 
I  could  not  say,  but  they  were 
clearly  a  xerj  large  sort,  and  not 
the    same  kind  as  flew  jauntily 
o\er  the  muddy  river.     At  Lon- 
don   Bridge    enthusiastic    people 
were  thidwiiig  l)its  of  bread  for 
them ;    and  1  heard  of  one  City 
man   who  was  so   charmed  with 
the    sight    tliat    he,    though    as 
regular  in  his  hours  at  oftice  as 
if  he  had   had   clockwork  domi- 
nating his  limbs,  even  lie  got  sd 
excited  that  he  turned  back  from 
his  regular  course,  and,  retracing 
his  steps,  went   to  a  baker's   he 
knew  of,  and  bought  Sally  Lnnns, 
which  he  then  threw  to  the  gulls, 
and  so  spent  a  full  half-hour  cm 
London  Bridge — a  thing  he  had 
never    done    in    his    life    before. 
Now,  why  should  not  there  al- 
ways be  gulls  and  other  sea-birds 
about  this  j^ort  of  London  ? — it  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  London 
is  a  port,  with  its  broad  water- 
way right  to  the  sea.  Why  should 
there  not  be  always  at  Billings- 
gate, as  there  are  attending  the 
tish-markets   at    Kotterdam    and 
other    places,  a    regular   brigade 
of   gulls?      They  would   all    tlie 
year  round  find   food   in   ]ilen(y 
from    the    fish    refuse    wliicii    is 
only  too   patently    ])li'ntiriil    thrrc;   and,  acting   as 
scavengers,   tliey   wnuld    be  on    tliat    score    alone   a 
\-cry   wclcniiic   preseni'i'  ;    niid    as   tiicy    flitteil    from 
jMiinl:    til    ]i(iint,    or    sat    jiiTkily    (in    the    wairr,    nr 
(Hgestc'il    tbfii-   (iinncis   mi    Hillingsgate's  roof,   ihry 
would    iibkc    iiiid    (ilir    dasli    iif   liie    picturescple    In    a 

jiart  of  London  tliat  greatly  needs  improving. 

Now,  the  reason  wliy  there  are  not  gulls  there, 
and  why,  even  in  Ihr  future,  1  fear  for  some  time  to 
come  there  will  ncit  \)v.  any  tht^re,  is  because  of  tliis 
utterly  hateful  national  characteristic,  so  cleverly 
summed  up  liy  our  Continental  critics  wlien  they 
make  an  EngliKhuian  say,  "  Come,  as  it  is  u  fine  day. 


let  us  go  out  and  kill  something."  As  long  as  the 
Englishman  goes  on,  as  soon  as  he  can  purchase 
a  gun,  filing  at  wliatcver  fur  or  fcatlicr  lie  can  cast 


eyes    on,   no  animal's   or 
they,  as  a  whole,  seem  t' 


lii Ill's   lil'r    is    safe,  which 
know,  anil,  unless  driven 


GULLS     ON      TllK     THAMES. 
(Kiir/rarnl  by  C.  Carter.) 


liere  by  severe  weather  or  < 
us — especially    us    of    cities. 

you  s;iy.  gnus  can't  br  liinl 
wliifli  ill  the  main  is  tviir. 
1    mean.      London  sends  out 


ontrarj'  winds,  escliew 
But,    come,    I    hear 

oir  in   London  stiri'ls: 

I'.ut   that  is  not  what 

1  iiait  of  its  enorniiiiis 


poiiulalion  to  sUvji  each  night  in  the  .sulmrlian 
regions,  and  the  larger-sized  ones  even  farther  out 
slill  to  their  .seats  and  est^ites  in  tlie  lionie  counties. 
For  any  bird  to  reach  the  lieart  of  London  he  has  to 
pass  througli  this  big  district  encircling  our  city, 
iniiabited  by  the  well-to-do  butchering  classes,  ail 
having  their  guns  and  their  desire  to  kill :  and  so 
it   conies   to  pass   but   very   few   birds   biggi-r   than 
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sparrows  eA'er    manage    to    got    tliroiigh    this    fatal 
cordon. 

r.ut  1  must  not  ^laint  the  idctiire  too  lilack,  for, 
as  I  said  at  starting,  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
resident  liirds  always  here  in  our  midst,  but  they 
lead  rather  a  sneaking  sort  of  existence :  live  as  if  in 


f  .  I 
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terror,  hitUng  tlicnisclves  as  far  as  they  can.  Tlie 
few  colonies  of  rooks  in  London  are  becoming,  for 
tlie  most  part,  smaller  and  .smaller,  and  it  does  seem 
likely  as  if  within  a  measurable  distance  of  time 
there  would  be  none  at  all.  Still  at  present  there 
are  rookeries  in  many  parts  of  town,  and  later  on  I 
shall  enumerate  some  of  the  other  resident  birds 
with  U.S.  We  cannot  hope  for  many  of  our  most 
charming  species  ever  to  find  London  a  congenial 
place  to  live  in ;  but  the  list  of  English  birds  is  a 
long  one,  and  there  is  a  great  number  that  might 
very  readily  be  acclimatised  here — tlie  gulls  1  have 
mentioned,  all  the  crow  tribe,  might  find  London  a 
suitable  region  in  which  to  live,  and  would  be  of 
considerable  n.se  as  aerial  scavengers.  There  aii' 
already  rook.s,  jackdaws,  and  starlings,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  all  more  common.  The  hamlsome 
magpies  might  be  induced  to  invade  our  parks  as 
they  do  m  Dublin.  Carrion  crows  and  the  grey 
IJoyston  crows,  botii  would  always  find  plenty  along 


the   river's    banks,  and    .so   you   might  have   repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  family. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  now  and  again  some 
of  nature's  wild  children  do  get  into  London — not 
only  birds,  but  beasts.  An  otter  was  killed  not  very 
long  iigo  on  the  Eegent's  Canal,  near  Maida  Yale. 
(Sfiuirrels  have  been  seen  in  our  parks,  but  the.se, 
I  expect,  had  been  probably  turned  out,  and  no 
more  came  by  choice  than  those  poor  unfortunates 
which  are  hawked  about  liy  fictitious  countrymen  in 
our  fashionable  streets.)  AVeasels  have  been  several 
times  noted  in  the  sulDurbs.  I  myself  have  seen  a 
laige  falcon  circling  over  Camden  Town,  and  not  so 
very  long  back  a  kite  was  seen  right  over  the  very 
City  itself.  In  the  winter  of  1886,  in  Eegent's  Park 
miglit  have  been  seen  the  extraordinary  sight  of 
many  sorts  of  pheasants  and  doves  and  ])igeons 
stalking  majestically  about  over  the  snow.  The 
preceding  night  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  damp, 
wet  snow.  This  falling  all  night  through  made  such 
a  weight  that  it  broke  in  many  of  the  cages  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  when  morning  came  the 
birds  took  advantage  of  the  destruction  and  walked 
and  flew  out  of  their  prisons  ;  for  the  most  jiart  the 
pheasants  did  not  go  far,  and  finding  nothing  to  eat, 
were  soon  tempted  back  by  grain  being  thrown  t(j 
them.  The  doves  also  were  re-captured,  but  the 
stronger-flying  pigeons,  rejoicing  in  their  strength, 
circled  about  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  made  their 
way  to  the  country.  The  Zoological  Gardens  on 
more  than  one  occasion  has  had  visits  from  wild 
birds  whilst  migrating,  which  have  been  attracted  by 
the  calls  of  their  imprisoned  lirothei's ;  they  have, 
however,  generally  shown  sense  enough  to  decamp 
at  once  on  morning  light  showing  them  to  what  sort 
of  place  they  rested  in. 

Some  years  ago  a  woodcock,  tired  and  weary  wilii 
his  long  joui-ney,  fell  exhausted  down  from  mid-air 
right  into  the  middle  of  London.  Nearly  all  birds 
migrate  at  night,  so  it  was  dark  as,  half-stunned, 
he  found  himself  lying  in  Albemarle  Street.  A 
woodcock's  first  impulse  is  always  to  hide  himself, 
to  steal  under  something,  to  crouch  down  ;  in  nature 
wild  ln'  would  choose  some  bracken,  or  some  low 
shrub  liolly  it  particularly  love.s,  and  there  it  would 
nestle  down  and  doze  the  hours  away.  But  here, 
poor  bird,  in  rural  IMccadilly  he  could  find  none  of 
these,  and  so  lie  finally  nestled  u]i  tn  a  lamp-post, 
and,  stunned  ami  stupefied,  fell  asleep,  and  was  .so 
found  by  the  early-morning  milkman  on  tlie  lU'Xt 
day.  All  sorts  of  birds  at  mijjnttioii  time  (tiiat  is,  in 
autumn  and  sjjring)  do  pa.ss  over  London,  in  spile  of 
what  1  have  said  of  the  encircling  cordon  of  guns — 
but,  let  it  be  marked,  always  at  night.  It  is  probable 
that  birds  have  chosen  the  hours  of  darkness  not  only 
to  avoid  man,  but  also  to  avoid  the  raids  of  eagles, 
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and  lunvks,  and  falcons.  Nearly  each  year  I  have 
noted,  since  I  have  lived  in  London,  the  occurrence 
of  great  flocks  of  birds  passing  overhead  at  niglitfall. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  tiirushes  that  have  gone  over 
in  a  rush,  sometimes  I    liave  heard  gi)lden  plowr 


Africa's  great    continent,  resting  and   reci-niting  in 
warmth  and  safety. 

Tliese  visitants  may  be  classed  either  as  regular 
or  accidental ;  a  full  half  come  here  more  l>y  mistake 
than  an\lhing  else.     The  wind  blew  tiieni  here,  nr  in 


.MIGRATING    BIRDS    PASSING     OVKIt    LONDON'     BY     NIGHT. 


calling  one  tnandlhci'  mil  of  liic  darkness;  one  m'glit 
I  heard,  sbriU,  ili'.ii-.  and  nnmistakalile,  the  weird 
cry  of  a  euilew  ;  i  liallini  lu-s  and  other  small  birds  1 
have  fre(iuenlly  noticed;  and  it  is  ceilain  that  under 
the  shelterino-  curtains  of  the  night  maiiv  an  misus- 


the  sea  mists  they  lust  their  way,  and  so  slrayed 
hc:i'.  Il  stantls  to  rea.soii  it  must  be;  liuw  else  can 
ynii  ixiilaiii  the  ini-ideiit  I  liave  just  given  of  the 
]Hii)r  wiicidciick  f  for  if  he  luitl  lieen  able  in  any  way 
to  iiclii  it,  he  would  not  have  fallen  down  in  such  a 


peeted  rare  visitant  safely  jia.sses  right  over  the  heads  place.  And  in  this  division  must  also  be  put  the 
of  London's  .sleeping  millions,  and  by  tlie  time  storm-petrel  that  Hew  blindly  against  a  man's  face 
London    wakes    il    will    bi'    far    away,    perhaps    on      and   then  ilmppnl  dead  at  his  feet  in  the  Edgware 
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IiOinl,  raddinjjton,  and  tliat  poor  snipe  whiili  was 
found  tlutterinji-  aViont  in  the  gutter  liy  the  ruailsidc 
in  the  busy  Slrand.  Tlicse  all  were  purely  aciidental 
visitors,  and  with  tlieni  1  do  not  pidpnse  to  dral  ; 
what  I  do  want  to  dwell  ujion  is  that  otiier  iiall'  of 
tiie  list  of  hinls  who  come  to  London  ipiite  I'egularly. 
Swallows  and  martins,  thrushes  and  Maekhirds, 
wagtails,  warhlers,  finches,  anil  wood-pigeons,  all 
arrive  (piite  regularly  every  spring  in  countless  hun- 
dreds, and  for  the  most  part  pas,s  on  to  the  outermost 
suhurhs  and  far  distant  country.  A  few  stay,  and  it 
is  witii  this  few,  and  how  to  make  this  few  into  an 
army,  that  I  am  mainly  concerned.  In  St.  John's 
Wood  there  lia.s  always  been  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
sunnner  visitors;  blackcaps  have  been  heard  warb- 
ling as  sweetly  as  if  a  hundred  miles  away  fr'oni 
Bow  Bells ;  the  delicate  slim  willow  warliler  goes 
creeping  in  and  out  the  vegetation,  whilst  the  white- 
throat  and  llycatcher  can  be  seen  springing  into  mid- 
air, chasing  their  little  winged  pi'cy  all  the  day  long. 
Kensington  Gardens  is  noted  foi-  tlie  nnmVier  of 
various   liirds   it  has,  and,  more   la-  less,  there  is  a 


narrow  fringe  all  round  London  of  fixed  liivd  life. 
1  want  to  see  that  narrow  fringe  grow  and  grow  till 
the  whole  great  City,  with  St.  Paul's  as  its  centre,  is 
leavened  with  liird  life.  We  can  all  help  ou  to  tliis 
t'ud.  Any  house  that  distinctly  sets  itself  to  work 
to  let  the  birds  know  that  they  are  welcome  can 
in  a  few  nifinths  do  so,  and  it  is  extraordinary  liow, 
\viien  (juee  liirds  liave  been  accustomed  and  enticed 
to  a  place — say  by  hanging  up  a  fat  liit  of  pork  for 
tlie  tomtits,  and  by  placing  out  crumbs  and  a  saucer 
of  water  for  the  sparrows  and  finches — they  cluig  to 
that  place,  may  always  lie  looked  for  there ;  and 
moreover,  they  attract  other  sorts  of  bii'ds  as  well. 
If  each  house  were  to  do  what  it  might  in  this 
matter,  soon  we  should  have  gulls  and  other  sea  Ijirds 
all  the  year  round  fishing  in  the  liver  or  soaring 
over  the  cit}'.  The  fast-diminishing  rookeries  would 
be  re-stocked,  our  paiks  and  gardens  would  be  full 
of  sweet  songsters,  whUst  from  church  steeple  and 
public  building  would  come  the  merry  twitter  of 
the  swallow's  and  the  house-martins  as  in  and  out 
thev  dart. 


"GKEAT    YAllMOUTH." 

OuicixAL   Ivrcnixo    isy   Pekcv    Iiobeutson,   A.U.P.-E. 

not  .so  fully  claliorated  a 


town  is  that  which  is  scr 
a]i]ir(iarli    from    Norwich 


A^IOXC  the  members  of  the  lioyal  Snii,ly  of 
Jix.  rainter-Etchers  there  are  a  few^  whose  work 
appeals  to  tlie  wide  pulilic.  One  of  tliese  is  tlu' 
author  of  tiic  etching  wliidi  appears  ojtpo.sile  p.  L'4S. 
llr.  liobertson  lias  devoted  his  special  attention  to 
land.scape-etciiiiig  in  a  popular  form,  and  many  are 
tlie  daintily-executed  plates  of  i)ictuiesf|ne  spots  Fred  Brown  at  Westminster,  lie  was  elected  an 
wliich  liave  come  from  his  hand.  "(Jreat  Yarmouth"  As.sociate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  rainter-Etchers 
is  a  characteristic   example    of   his  work,  although      in   1887. 


usual.      'I'lir  \irw  III'   till' 
froui  the  railway  on   the 
the    tower    ol'    the    Town 
Jlall   showing   high   above   the   oilier   buililings. 

i\Ir.  Iioliertson  stuilied   under  his  father,  the  late 
M.  W.  Ilidlev,  and  for  a  shmt    tiuie  under  Professor 
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V  llu' retii-ciiu'iit,  at  tli(>  age  of  seventy-seven,  of  C;vsar,"  sent   to  the  AVestniinsler  Hall  ( iiiii|ietiliiiii 

:\Iv.  E.  xViiuitagv,    1!.A.,   the   Eoyal  Academy  in  IS-J-a,  he  received  a  prize  of   tiiOO.  and  in    1S47 

loses  one  of  its  he     gained     a 

oldest   active  prize  of  £500 

nieudiers.     For  for  liis  "  I'attle 

the    past     fifty  of        ]\reantT," 

years     he     has  the      picturi' 

lii'cn    a    Clint  li-  lirinn'      siilise- 

hnlor     III      ihe  qnently      imi-- 

annual    exhilii-  chased   hy   the 

tion      at      IJur-  {^)neen.        Two 

lington     llonse,  of  the  frescoes 

reeei\ing        his  in   the   Hunscs 

Associateshi|i  of     rarlianicnt 

in      1N()7,     and  are     finni     his 

the    I'liU    incni-  lirasii. 
licrship      seven  To  the  deal h 

years       later,  of    Sii-    l'iiili|i 

For  his  carliinii  ('nnlitli'-(  )\\cn 

of  "The    Land-  and    his    wmk 

intf    of     Jidins  in    conneelion 
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E.    AU.MITAGE,    R.A. 
(From  a  Photoijraph  by  Elliott  and  Fnj.) 


■run  LATE  SlU  PHILIP  CUNLIFFK-OWEN. 
(From  a  Pholoijiaph  by  EUiutt  and  fry.) 
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PORTRAIT   OF   A    GKNTLKMAN. 
(From  (Ac  raiiUing  by  Geranl  Tcr  Dnrcli.) 


A.N     OLU    tto.UA.\    SLWINC;. 
(From  Ihe  I'aintinij  altribulcd  to  Van  .tach.) 


(lUceiMy  aajmrcd  by  tit:  Salioital  Ualtery.) 
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THE  ma(;azink  of   ai;t. 


CHRIST    BEFOUE    PILATE. 
[From  the  PaiiUtni)  by  licmbrandt.)  (Fro 

(Reccntbi  aaiuircd  bij  the  Xationat  Galhr 


IPPOLITA    TOKELLI. 
the  raUiting  by  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  P.R.A.) 


willi  South  Keiusiiigtiiii 
reference  is  made  in 
the  cohuiins  of  ouv 
Chronicle  of  Art. 

Tlie  National  Gal- 
h-ry  lia.s  recently  had 
several  interesting  ac- 
quisitions, four  of  which 
are  reproduced  here. 
They  will  he  fdhiwud 
hy  others  in  our  next 
i.ssue.  In  tlie  Ihitisli 
section  has  been  added 
another  of  Sir  C'liarles 
L.  Eastlake's  paintings, 
"  Ipjiolita  Torelli  "  (No. 
],.S98),  Ijcquealhed  by 
the  late  Liidy  Eastlake. 
In  tlic  Dutch  secti(jn 
are  "A  I'ortrait  of  a 
tientleinan,"  by  Oerard 
Ter  iJorch  (N<j.  ],:!09), 
purdiased  from  the 
executois  of  tlie  late 
Lady  Eastlake  at  tlie 
.siiiie  price — a  remark- 
ably low  one  —  that 
was  paid  for  it  by  Sir 


Ult.    JOUl.K. 
{From  the  .'ilaluc  i/i  the  Tutni  Hall.  Mmulu 
By  Alfred  Gilbert,  It. A.) 


Cliarles  Ivistlake  ;  "  An 
Old  "Woman  Sewing," 
attributed  to  Jan  van 
Aach  (No.  1,397),  and 
"  Christ  l)efore  I'ilate," 
by  L'ciidjiaiidt  (No. 
1400). 

Tiicrc  has  recently 
lici'u  ]ilaced  in  posi- 
liiiu  in  tiie  vestibule  of 
llir  .Alancliester  Town 
Hall  a  slatiK"  by  -Mi'. 
.Mlivd  (iilli.'rl,  l;.A..  nf 
Ibe  lair  1  >r.  .bade,  the. 
cijiineiit  si-icut  ist.  1  )r. 
.iiiule  was  biiiu  at  Sal- 
I'lird,  and  his  (■laniecliiin 
with  ]\hinchester  was 
a  cliisc  (ine  all  tliidiigh 
bis  life.  Iv  is  tilting, 
ibi'iel'niv,     llial     ."Man- 

clieslcl-  slliildil  bniinlll- 
bis  uiciiiiiry  in  llir  way 
llial  she  has  dmif. 
<)iii'  vciirnductiiiu  is 
made  by  special  ]icr- 
iiiissiciii  (if  the  (_'iii- 
pfiratioii  111'  Manchester. 
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SOME    rOKTRAITS    OF    BYJ!ON. 

Uv  F.   G.    KIT'lON. 


REMEMBERING    the    brief,    though    briUiant, 
career  of   Lord    Jlyroii,   it   is  soniewlmt  sur- 
prising  to    find    so    many   portraits   extant    of    the 
distinguished  poet.     Tiie  earliest  of  these  is  a  minia- 
ture by   Kay,  of   Edinburgh,  painted  in    179.1, 
when    the    future    bard    was    between    six    and 
seven  years  old.     The  boy's  amicable  disposition 
induced  him  to  present  tliis  curious  little  draw- 
ing,  as   a    mark    of    gratitude,  to   his    devoted 
nurse,  Mary  Gray,  on  her  leaving  his  motiier's 
service;   and  at  her  death,  in   18.']5,  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Ewing,  of  Aberdeen, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Byron. 

The  young  peer  began  his  school -life  at 
Aberdeen  before  he  was  five  years  old,  and 
was  removed  from  tiience  to  Harrow  in  1801  : 
where,  from  being  (as  he  himself  said)  "a  most 
unpopular  boy,"  he  eventually  l>ecame  a  leader 
in  all  school  sports  and  mischievous  prauk.s 
notwithstanding  the  deformity  of  his  right  foot, 
caused  by  an  accident  at  birth.  He  is  described 
as  being  a  fat,  bashful  boy,  with  his  dark  iiair 
combed  straight  over  his  forehead,  greatly 
resembling  a  miniature  picture  that  his  mother 
had,  painted  by  M.  de  Chambruland.  In  after 
years  Byron  wrote:  "I  differed  not  at  all  from 
other  children,  Ijeiiig  neither  tall  nor  short,  dull 
nor  witty,  of  my  iige,  but  ratlier  lively — except 
ill  my  sullen  moods,  ant!  then  1  was  always  a 
devil!"  Further  details  ccmcerning  the  Cham- 
bruland miniature  are  not  forthcoming;  but 
there  exists  in  tiie  eolleetion  of  an  American 
gentleman  another  miniature  of  Byron  belonging 
to  this  period.  It  is  a  painting  on  ivory  liy  Sir 
Tiiomas  Lawrence,  IMf.A.,  and  represents  In'ni  as  a 
boy  of  aliouL  twelve  years  old,  witli  lnuwu  iiair, 
blue  eyes,  and  a   very  clear  complexi(jn. 

In  1805  he  left  Harrow  to  continue  his  studies 
at  Trinity  College,  Camliridge,  and  it  was  during 
his  residence  there  that  his  portrait  was  taken  by 
(liieiirist.  This  drawing,  executed  in  water-colours, 
represents  his  lordship  in  the  gown  worn  by  nol)le- 
men  at  Trinity  College  on  festive  oceasion.s.  Tiie 
picture  was  long  in  liie  ]iossession  of  Mr.  Litch- 
field, of  Cambridge,  witii  whom  Lord  Byron  lodged, 
and  to  whom  it  was  gi\en  on  tiie  jtoet  leaving 
the  University. 

In  1807  tlie  poet's  portrait  was  jiainteil  l>y  G. 
Sanders — -a  full-length  in  oils,  reproduced  on  liie  ne.xl 
page.  It  was  concerning  this  jiortrait  that  ISyroii 
wrote  to  Kogers :  "  If  you  tliink  llie  picture  you  .siw 
at  Murray's  wortii  your  acceptance,  il  is  yours:  and 

S8S 


you  may  ]iut  a,  ijhnr  or  mask  on  it,  if  you  like." 
Apiiari'iitly  it  never  became  the  properly  of  the 
banker-poet,  but  eventually  went  into  the  po.sse.ssion 
of    Lady   Dorchester.      Of   this  picture  (afterwanis 


l.nKli     i;Vl;nN,    AT    THE    AGK 
(/■•.■.„„  (/„.  Minlutiirc  bii  1 


beautifully  engraved  by  Fiudeii)  Sanders  produced  a 
miniature  copy,  wliieli  liyron  thoiiglit  so  unlike  tlie 
original,  and  in  every  way  discreditable  to  the  artist, 
lli.il  he  re(|uested  .Mr.  .Alurray  to  destroy  tiie  plate 
liiat  iiad  lieeii  engraved  from  tlie  miniature,  and  on 
no  account  to  prefix  this  portrait  to  the  contemplated 
edition  of  his  poems.  A  repliea  of  the  larger  paint- 
ing may  he  .seen  in  the  .Vrnienian  monastery  on  tiie 
island  of  San  Lazam,  Venice,  where  Bymn  went 
daily  for  .some  months  to  .study  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage with  the  fiiars  of  the  convent. 

On  Byron's  arrival  in  Turkey,  the  Allianiaiis  and 
their  die.ss  produced  an  immediate  etfeet  on  his 
imagination.  He  .so  much  admired  the  splendid 
colouring  that  he  donned  the  Albanian  dress 
when  he  first  sat  for  his  jiortniit  to  T.  I'liilliiis, 
i;.A.  (ciirii  1810),  who  jiroduced  a  half-length  in 
oils,  of  the  size  of  life.  (Sec  page  25(i.)  'I'lie 
l.aiiiting  f.)rmerly  belonged  to  Luly  Jlilbaiike. 
but    is    now    ill    the    pos.sessi< f    Lord    J.eigli,   of 
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SancU'v.s's  is  not  a  good  one,  you  will  prolialily 

pivlVr    till'    oilier."      Murniy    was     then     eon- 

leiiililaliii^    the    jiulilieation    of    an     illnstraleil 

r.litioii    of    '■(■Jiilde    Harokl,"    aii.l    \l.    Westal 

II. A.,    hail   agreed    to    pro\  ide   the   designs,   the 

lioriiait  rererred  to  lieing  intended  for  the  hook. 

t    was    nut    e.xhihited    in   the  Ro3-;il  Academy 

uilil    lS2.~i,    when    it    was    ]>m'eha.sed    by    Sir 

laiieis    lUiideU,   from   whom   it    descended    to 

his  daughter,  the  Barones.s  Burdelt-Coutts,  the 

present  owner.     A  heautiful  mezzotint  by  Turner 

was  puhlished  liy  Murray  in  1814.     The  Coun- 

te.s.s  (iuiecioli  con.sidered    this  picture  .superior 

to  the  other.s,  although  it  did  not  do  justice  to 

the  subject;  but  of  the  engraved  reproduction.s 

peaks    most    disparagingly,    as    deserving 

the   appellation    of   caricatures.       P>yion   wroti; 

in    his    journal    concerning   it :    "  I    happen   to 

aiow   that    this   portrait    was    not    a    flatterer, 

stern — even  black  as  the   mood 

wliieh    mv    mind    was    scorching   last   duly, 


Stoneleigh  Abbey.  A  replica  is 
included  in  the  collection  at  the 
National  I'ortrait  Gallery,  and  a 
icduced  copy,  painted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  original,  is  owned  1 
'My.  .lohn  ]\[nrray. 

In  1812  the  poet  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
which  soon  ripened  into  friend.shiii, 
which,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, liefore  this  amicable  relation- 
ship ceased.  Lady  Caroline  painted  a 
miniature  of  liyron — a  profile  to  the 
left — of  which  a  mezzotint  by  C. 
Turner  was  iiublished  in  l.Si'."i.  Em- 
bittereil  by  the  neglect  of  her  foiiuer 
admirer  and  against  his  then  recent 
marriage,  she  gave  vent  to  her  spleen 
liy  caricaturing  Byron  and  his  wife 
as  tliey  walked  arm-in-arm  togetlu'r. 
This  curious  iieii-and-ink  sketch  was 
recently  rei>rodnced  and  published 
in  the  "Memoir  ami  ('orres|iondenee 
of  tiie  late  .lohn  ^lurray." 

On  April  iMst,  181.".,  Byron  wrote 
to  .lohn  Murray:  "I  am  to  sit  to 
Westall  for  a  ])icture,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a    frii'ncl   of    mine:    and.   as 


I  rail  b.,  T.  /■/.. 


soAiK   roiiTiJAr 


(IK   r.viiox. 


when  I  s;it  fm-  it.  All  the  others  d'  mr,  like 
most  portraits  whatsncvcr.  arc,  o(  t-omse,  wunv, 
agreeable  than  luiturc."  AnoLher  lialf-luni'th  liy 
Westall  (dift'ering  entirely  froin  this)  was  sulil 
by  Messrs.  Oraves,  of  I'all  Mall,  t,,  thi'  l-lail  ui 
Beaconstiekl  in  1875,  ami  is  pvdliabjv  still  at 
Huglieiiden. 

A    more    pleasing    presentment   of    l.dnl    I'.vrun 


i'hiUips 
liaiiilint 


to    be    fonnil    in    the    painting    

li.A.,  LSJ4.  (See  page  254.)  The  original 
was  exhiliiteil  in  the  lloyal  Aeailemv 
in  1815,  iiml  is  ikiw  in  the  Jiessessinn 
of  Mr.  .i,,lin  :\Iurray.  I'hilliiis  made 
two  replicas  of  it.  laic  >>\'  which  adorns 
the  saloiiii  at  Xewstead  Abbey,  and 
the  other  is  at  Stoneleigli.  'J'lie  p,a- 
trail  has  been  l're(inently  engraved, 
the  principal  re])roducers  Ijeing  Agar, 
T.   i.uptnn,  and    il.  Graves,  A.i;..\, 

In  lSI."i,  :i  miniature  of  liyron  was 
liainted  by  T.  Uohue.s,  of  which  the 
poet  sai<l,  ■■  It  is  a  lactuiv  nt  my  uji- 
right  self,  done  hir  Scrope  ]!.  |):i,\  is, 
Esip"  The  face  is  turned  tn  the  left, 
and  here  again  is  the  clo;ds  ,in.l  \'an- 
dyke  collar;  althnnuh  his  lurdship  was 
then  five-and-twenty,  he  ci'ita  inly  looked 
younger,  judging  by  this  portrait — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  believi;d  to  be  the 
last  he  sat  for  in  England.  The  original 
miniature  (of  which  a  rejdica  was  made) 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Leigji,  anil  is  now  the  pro])erty  of 
-Mr.  .Vlfred  Morrison;  it  was  engraved 
b)-  i;.  Graves  in  1825. 

For  some  little  time  bel'ore  tlu- 
separation  from  his  wife  in  181i;, 
Byron  had  practised  .sparring  with 
Jackson,  a  welld<nown  professor  of 
pugilism,  by  means  of  which  he 
eonsideralily  inipr(j\cd  his  jihysical 
condition.      There    is    a    curious    little  {From  a 

etching  by  Pierce  Egan,  .junr.,  rcj>re- 
senting  him  (in  his  dre.ssing-gown)  thus  engaged  in 
the  art  of  self-defence;  and  Mr.  Frank  T.  Saliin  pos- 
sesses a  small  oil-sketch  by  Sir  T.  Lnvrence,  I'.IJ.A. 
— a  half-length — portraying  iiim  with  hands  encased 
in  bo.xing-gloves  in  readiness  for  a  jiugilistic  en- 
(■(Hniler.  After  ISyron's  tinal  departure  from  his 
nati\e  country,  we  lind  that  (witli  one  exception) 
the  portraits  of  him  were  executed  by  foreign 
artists,  the  first  of  these  being  the  now  hisloiieal 
bust  by  Thorwaldsen. 

This  was  considen'd  the  best  portrait  in  ex- 
istence of  Byron,  and  even  that  severe  critic,  liie 
Countess   (iuiccioli,  said:  "Thorwaldsen  alone   has. 


in  his  mailile  bust  of  him,  been  able  [,,  blend  the 
regulai-  beauty  of  his  fcatiucs  with  the  sublime 
expression  ,.f  his  e.anilciiiince."  The  original  bust 
became  the  ],i,,perty  ..f  .Mr.  Ib.bliou.se,  afterwards 
l.'Hcl  Ihoughton,  iind  is  now  in  the  po.sse.ssion  of 
his  daughter.  Lady  Dorchester,  it  was  repeatedly 
executed  in  marble  by  the  sculi)tor,  and  a  great 
mnnbcr  of  plaster-casts  were  .sent  to  England — 
one  of  the  latter  being  in(bided  in  .Mr.  Murra\'s 
ciilliMtion  :    there   are   also    re|ilic;is   ,it    ('h;itsworth. 


LOUD    BYllOX. 
iiiff  bii  G.  II.  llailuice.     In  llif  /'.« 


/;»;.) 


at  tlie  r.iblioteca  ,\ndirosiana  at  .Milan,*  and  in 
America,  liie  order  for  the  last-naniid  bi'ing  coupled 
witli  tlie.se  words  :  "  Place  the  names  of  liyrnn  and 
Tiiorwalil.sen  on  it,  and  it  will  lieconie  an  ininmrtal 
niounment." 

.Mr.  dohn  Murray  pii.sses.ses  a  \ery  interesting 
drawing  from  the  life,  by  G.  H.  Ilarlowe,  delicately 
executed  in  lilack  chalk,  touched  here  and  there 
willi  reil,  and  witii  while  tin  the  collar.  Ahlinngh 
Byron  was  in  liis  llnrty-lirst  year  when  this  portrait 

•  Tliis  rcplicn  was  luaiU-  fur  a  )lilaiii':<i-  sliuoiuaker  nami-d 
Hi'iichetti,  whose  son  ovciitimllv  sent  it  to  the  Aiiilir..>i:iii 
Library  Q-'ule  ^o'en  aivl  (Jiieriet,  October  2tJlh,  ll<!<-1 
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was  produced,  he  looks  inueh  younger  ;  tlie  face  is 
in  profile  to  the  left,  and  tlu'  wavy  hair  is  much 
longer  than  he  usually  wdrc  it.  Tlic  (hawing  hears 
tlie  autograph  of  Byron,  with  the  date,  "  Yeuezia, 
A'  li,  1818  ;"  it  was  engraved  in  stipple  hy  E.  Scriveu 
in   ISl'O,  and  again  (much  reduced)  l)y  E.  Fiuden,  for 


I.\N    COSTU.MK    (islii). 
T.   rinll!p.-<,   n.A.) 

^Moore's  "  Life  of  liyron  "  (18:18  edition).  :Mr. 
Eicliard  Edgeundie  lias  recorded  in  JVo/c-'i  mid 
Qiiirii-t  another  liy  tlie  same  artist,  hut  I  ha\e 
not  succeeded  in  tracing  its  present  destinatinn. 
It  lia.s  heen  engraved  hy  Meyer  (181(i),  Holl,  and 
Scriven,  and  (on  wood)  hy  W.  Linton. 

A  .silhouette  of  Byron,  cut  in  paper  hy  ^lis. 
Leigli  Hunt,  represents  tlie  poet  as  he  appealed 
after  liis  daily  ride  at  I'isa  and  Genoa  (1821-22). 
It  is  a  full-length,  in  proljle  to  the  left,  jiortray- 
ing  liini  scaleil  on  a  ehiiii-,  on  tiu'  hack  of  whieli  he 
rests  his  riglit  arm,  wiiile  he  holds  a  riding-whij). 
Tills  curiou-s  presentment  of  liyrou  was  engraved 
(as  a  white  figure  on  a  hiack  ground)  hy  S.  Freeman 


in  1828  for  the  first  edition  of  Hunt's  "  Byron  and 
his  Contemporaries,"  with  the  following  intimation 
inscribed  underneatii :  "  The  above  likeness  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  genuine  one  of  the  noble  poet 
ever  taken  at  full  length,  and  was  recognised  hy 
tho.se  wliii  l<new  him  in  Italy  with  that  laughter 
of  delight  common  upon  seeing 
tlie  expi'essioii  as  well  as  features 
I  Ki]  I]  lily  caught."  In  tlie  Print 
ill  Mini,  P)i-iti.sli  Museum,  tliere  is 
anotiier  silhouette,  a  life-size  repre- 
sentation of  the  facial  contour  only, 
wliich  was  published  hy  Acker- 
manii.  In  the  same  collection  I 
tiud  a  well-executed  lithograpliic 
ciipy  of  a  painting  from  life  by 
M.  tiaci,  the  print  having  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  (Vdnaghi  in  1819. 
It  is  a  liead  and  bust,  the  face 
turned  to  the  right,  and  the 
slioulders  classically  draped. 

In  1822  Byron  wrote  to  ^Murray 
from  I'isa,  saying  that  Bartolini,  of 
Florence,  desired  to  take  his  bust, 
to  which  he  consented.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  model,  he  said  :  "  It 
is  thought  very  like  what  I  mur 
nm,  which  is  different  from  wliat  I 
was,  of  course,  since  you  saw  me. 
The  sculptor  is  a  famous  one ;  and, 
as  it  was  done  hy  Jtis  omi  particular 
request,  will  he  done  well,  probably." 
Tlie  bust,  which  was  executed  in 
marble,  shows  the  slight  whiskers 
to  which  Moore  alluded. 

In  the  same  j'ear  at  ]\liinte- 
nero,  near  Leghorn,  Byron  ga\e 
sittings  to  Mr.  W.  E.  West,  an 
American  artist,  in  compliance  with 
a  wish  expiessed  by  some  Trans- 
atlantic admirers,  Mr.  AVest  being 
the  last  painter  to  whom  the  poet 
sat  for  liis  portrait  in  Italy.  Byron,  being  obliged 
til  lea\-e  ]\lontt'iiero  suddenly,  ccnild  only  give 
West  two  or  three  sittings ;  and,  aUliough  invited 
tci  Ids  l(irdshii)'s  residence  at  Pisa  in  (ndcr  to  coni- 
jilete  the  picture,  tlie  artist  practically  linislu'd  it 
from  memory.  This  portrait,  though  destined  for 
America,  wa.s,  it  appears,  nev(?r  .sent  thither :  a  few- 
copies  were  afterwards  painted  by  West,  llie  ]iiii- 
:haser  of  the  original  being  ]Mr.  Joy,  of  llartham 
Park,  Wilts,  but  it  is  now  (I  believe)  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Horace  Kent,  of  Pluinstead,  Kent. 

There  are  tliree  crayon  sketches  by  Count  Alfred 
d'Orsay,  belonging  to  the  period  of  1S2."1,  which  ex- 
actly cmresjioud  with  Lady  lUessiugton's  description 
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of  Byron's  general  appearance,  and,  in  fact,  were 
executed  for  the  Countess ;  although  varying  in 
detail,  the  same  pose  is  preserved  in  each  drawini,'. 
One  is  a  half-length,  in  profile  to  the  left:  the 
second  drawing  is  similar,  with  the  exception  of  a 
cap  being  added:  ami  ihe  third  presentment  is  a 
full-length,  with  head  uncdvercd  and  the  furclirail 
more  receding.  This  draw- 
ing, wliicli  is  very  slight  in 
treatment,  is  in  the  Sdutli 
Kensington  ]\lusruni.  Tu  tlii' 
collection  of  Kymu  jmrtMiils 
at  the  Britisli  Jluseum,  tliere 
is  an  engraving  from  a  picture 
by  the  versatile  Count — a, 
presentation  proof  from  the 
artist  to  Sir  W.  lioss.  The 
engraving  is  liy  F.  C.  Lewis, 
and  was  published  by  Graves 
in  1845;  of  tlie  original  paint- 
ing I  can  obtain  no  further 
particulars. 

Varying  statements  iia\e 
been  made  concerning  the 
appearance  of  Byrnn,  especially 
with  re.spect  to  the  colour  df 
liis  hair  and  eyes ;  but  the; 
admirable  pen-portrait  l)y  his 
personal  friend  and  biograjiher, 
Thomas  iloore,  certainly  bears 
the  stamp  of  authenticity.  He 
says  that  tlie  poet's  beauty 
was  of  the  highest  order:  his 
eyes,  a  light  grey;  his  head, 
remarkably  small :  the  fore- 
licad,  tliiiiigli  :i  little  too  nar- 
row, was  high,  ami  a]i]ieared 
more  so  from  liis  haN'iiig  hair 
shaved  over  his  temples :  liis 
curly  hair  was  dark-brown 
and  glo.ssy ;  his  nose,  tliough 
Iiandsomely  was  ratlier  thickly 
shaped  ;  his  teeth,  white  and 
regular;    his    cumplexion, 

colourless;     his     liands    were  (I'mm  a  ratnUmj 

very  white  and  small;  ami  his 

limbs  somewhat  long,  tn  whicii  he  altributrd  his 
lieing  a  good  swimnnT,  I  may  ijicnlion  that  Di-iraeli 
had  Byron  in  liis  mind  wbni  describing,  in  liis 
"  Venetia,"  the   beauty   of   Hubert. 

Lord  Byron  dieil  in  1X24.  Of  the  i"isthumous 
portraits,  the  noble  statue  in  marble  by  Tliorwald.sen 
takes  precedence.  A  nmnber  of  Byron's  admirers 
raised  by  subscription  the  sum  of  .£1,000  for  this 
statue,  which  was  begun  in  182!)  and  sent  to  England 
in  1S:U.     The  head  is  a  repetition  of  the  bust  made 


by  tliis  sculptor  in  1817,  as  already  described. 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  tlie  Britisli 
]\Iu,senm,  and  the  National  Callery  wore  each  in 
turn  considered  as  appropriate  places  for  its  ic- 
ceptiiin  :  but  all  refused  to  receive  it,  ami  the 
statue  ivmaiiicd  for  .several  years  unpacked  in  tln' 
v.iults   (if   the    Cusidin   Tlonse.      Its   exelusimi    frnni 


LuKi)  liVUuN  visia;. 
/•'.    WcKlttll,  n.A.     Ill  the  Possession  of  the  Bar 


:  Durilrlt-Coiitts.) 


tli(>  Abbey  naturally  led  tu  an  animated  conlro- 
\crsy,  and  llic  statue  was  eventually  acei'pled  as  a 
gilt  by  Trinity  ('"liege,  Cambridge,  and  now  stands 
in  a  pimnimiii  position  in  the  OiUege  library.  In 
addilinii  I.I  II  small  .sketch  i.f  the  .statue,  there  are 
t\v<p  plaster-mmlels  in  the  Thtirwahl.seii  .Musfiiiii  at 
Copenhagen. 

In  1870  there  was  a  propo.sal  to  erect  a  memo- 
rial bronze  stJitue  of  Byron  in  I'iecadilly,  and  the 
accepted  design  was  that  sent  in  by  Kidiard   Belt, 
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I.IIUI)     BYltOX     ilblii). 

(Fiv»»i  a   Portrait  hii  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  in  the  PostfeSNlon  of 
Frank  T.  Sabin,  Esq.) 

a  imiiil  (if  J.  H.  Fiilcy,  IJ.A.,  ami  a  student  of  the 
li(.iyal  Academy,  wlmsc  iiaiiie  tignred  prominently 
in  snlisequent  causes  celehrcs.  The  statue,  which,  on 
CDinpletion,  was  placed  in  Hyde  Park,  represents 
Byron  on  a  rock  in  a  coutemplative  attitude,  with 
right  elhow  resting  (in  knee,  and  the  cheek  repos- 
ing on  the  jialni  of  the  right  hand;  the  poet's 
favourite  ddg,  "Boatswain,"  nestles  at  his  feet, 
loiiking  wistfully  upwards  into  his  master's  face. 

A  writer  in  Xatfs  uitd  Qncriis  (April  7,  1883) 
makes  mention  of  a  purtrait  of  liyron  by  (k'ri- 
cault,  l)e(iuealhed  hy  .M.  Bruyas  to  tin'  Fahre 
Museum  at  ^lontpellier.  There  are  alsd,  a  curious 
painting  of  liini  by  F.  Sieurac  (engi'aved  by  J.  T. 
Wedgwood),  a  portrait  liy  Gandellini  (engraved  by 
li.  Cooper),  and  a  drawing  by  Deveriu,  1824  (en- 
graved by  Laconr).  Other  posthumous  present- 
ments include  two  busts  by  E.  H.  Bailey,  II. A. 
(exliibited  in  tin;  lioyal  Academy,  182(),  and  SulVolk 
Street,  1827,  respectively),  and  a  bust  (exhibited 
in  1828  at  the  latter  gallery)  by  W.  K.  Tate. 
Aprojion  of  J'.yron's  attemjtt  to  restore  (Ireece  to 
her  ancient  freedom,  some  curious  lithographic 
j)ortraits  of  him  were  publi.'^hed  in  Limdon  and 
Paris  in  182."(-27,  one  of  which  ("  from  a  sketch 
in  possession  of  the  Compte  Demetrio  Deladezina, 
iu  Cephalonia")  represents  him   wearing  a   lielniet 


of  the  proper  classical  shape,  gilt,  with  his  motto, 
"Crede  Byron,"  upon  it;  two  other  helmets  of 
a  like  character  were  nuule  for  his  comrades, 
Pietro  and  Trelawny.  A  full-length  portrait  by 
"Croquis"  (I).  Maelise,  K.A.),  published  iu  Parry 
and  Gamba's  "Account  of  the  Last  Days  of  Lurd 
Byron,"  was  accepted  by  Leigh  Hunt  as  an  ex- 
cellent likeness.  A  bronze  medal  was  executed 
by  A.  J.  Stothard  in  1824,  having  on  the  obverse 
a  profile  portrait  of  P.yron,  and  the  reverse  three 
laurels  s\irmounted  Uy  clouds  and  lightning- 
Hashes,  with  a  legend  in  (heck,  "Ever  Im- 
mortal;" round  the  edge  is  the  dedication,  also 
in  (hvck.  Aniithcr  medallic  portrait,  liv  Wil- 
liam Woddliduse  (an  apprentice  of  Mr.  Ilalliday. 
(if  Birmingham,  who  afterwards  made  several 
impdrtant  medals),  is  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  his  first  es.say  at  his  profession,  and 
gained  for  him  the  silver  medal  of  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  Society  of  Aits.  The  reverse 
has  an  ancient  Greek  warrior  resting  at  a  tomb, 
which  bears  the  words,  "  P>yron,  Nat.  dan.  22, 
1788,  ilort.  Apl.  19,  1824,"  the  motto  being 
"  Xomen  Fasti  Miscet  Suis  Grax'ia  ilemor,"  and 
in  the  exergue,  "  ]\Iissolonghi."  And  lastly  must 
be  mentioned  Mr.  J.  AY.  AYyon's  "  Collas  pro- 
cess" medallion,  which  is  an  excellent  present- 
ment of  Puitain's  famous  bard. 


i.iiuii    ^.^ 
[From  Ihr  Uml  t'li  Tho 
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Holhuul 
wonder  grows  at 
its  wuiit  of  popularity  witli 
Eiii^lisli  holidaj'-niakers.  It 
lies  close  to  our  own  doors. 
The  journey  to  the  Hague  is  pleasanter  than  that 
to  Paris,  and  not  much  longer,  while  it  costs  a. 
■great  deal  less.  Once  at  the  Hague,  you  can  live 
in  a  hotel  looking  out  on  a  deer-park,  and  thence, 
day  hy  day,  you  can  overrun  all  the  main  liody, 
so  to  speak,  of  Holland.  Amsterdam,  in  the  nortli, 
is  only  fifty  nnnutcs  away,  while  strung  on  the 
line  between  it  and  the  political  capital  are  Haar- 
lem and  l.cydeii.  "Westwards  you  can  go  by  the 
IJhine  Kailway  to  (louda,  with  its  cheese-market 
and  its  wonderful  stained  glass,  to  Utrecht,  and 
to  such  picturesque  and  little-visited  places  as 
Ximeguen,  Arnheni,  and  ]'.iiis-li'-l)uc.  Five  miles 
to    the    south     the     spires    (jf      Delft,     witli     tiieir 

memories  of  AVilliam  the  Silent   iind  uf   He  11 -h 

and  Yermeer,  rise  above  tiie  li'\el  tields.  I'ifteen 
minutes  in  the  train  take  you  to  liotterdam  through 
the  distilleries  of  Schiedam  :  anotlier  twenty  minutes, 
and  you  arrive  at  tiie  jewel  of  SdiUIi  Hdlland — 
the  fascinating  litlle  city  nn  the  .Maas  which  was 
the  birthplace  nf  t'uyp.  ivieh  uf  these  places  can 
be  visited — ami  seen  as  huliday-niakei-s  see  tilings 
— between  breakfast  and  dinnei'  at  ymir  Hague 
hotel;  and  on  your  passage  in  the  trains  you 
will  never  wmuI  t"  read.  rielwecii  April  ami 
October  tile  iMiteJi  land.scape  is  delightful.  The 
sky  is  higii,  anil  the  eye  roams  for  leagues  across 
the  lu.scious  Hatness  of  the  pastures,  picking  up 
all   sorts   of   charming   iletail   on   the   wav.      In   the 


ftireground  tiie  storks  and  hemns,  ;nid  llneUs  (if 
pliiver,  help  the  j)i(d)ald  cows  and  the  higli-eivsted, 
leggy  horses  to  give  an  aspect  at  (juce  familiar 
and  strange  to  the  scene.  The  wide  stretches  of 
verdure  are  helped  in  their  ]ierspective  by  the  red 
sails  of  the  barges  on  the  iii\isilile  canals,  and  bv 
the  windmills — or,  rather,  wind-])um|)S — in  their 
unbrciken  se(iuenee  out  tn  whi'iv  they  dip  lielnw 
the  ii(a'iz(in.  .Vnd  the  farmliduses,  witli  liieir  iddfed 
hayiieks,  tlieir  clumps  of  trees,  and  tiie  embi-aeing 
ditch  wliii  li  ser\es  as  a  private  defence  tu  ca<-h, 
are  still  much  as  they  were  painted  by  Paul  I'otter 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  Xowhcre,  not  even 
ill  T(iiiraim\  (ir  in  tin'  lligiilands  uf  Sedtliimi,  (ir 
nil  the  line  between  Xureiiiberg  and  N'ieiinn,  is 
the  eve  iiKire  elueil  lo  the  window  than  it  is  on 
the  "  iliiUandseiie  Staats  Spoorweg."  The  country 
is  a  ciiiitinuous  picture.  One  element  of  its  charm 
lies  in  its  visibility,  in  the  widene.ss  of  the  pano- 
ramii,  and  in  the  magnificence  of  tlie  great  per- 
spective (if  white  cliiiid  and  blue  .sky  unrolled  above 
it.  .\niither  lies  in  tiie  h.-ipjiy  groups  into  wliieh 
things  sidle  as  ynii  lush  past  them  on  tlie  level. 
A  third  element  is  the  delicious  cnlnur.  'I'iie 
green  tields,  interlaced  with  strips  of  blue  where 
tiie  ditches  reflect  tiie  sky ;  llie  i)uriile-l(rowii 
ciittiiges,  with  their  red-aml-greeii  sliutters;  tlie 
red  Ki'ifs;  the  wliiti'  and  green  jiali.sades;  tlie  yellow 
sails  (if  the  liaiges;  tlie  black  bodies  and  restless 
wiiite  arms  of  llie  windmills:  tiie  lilack-and-wliite 
cows,  relieved  Iiere  and  there  with  a  red  one — 
ail  tiie.se  make  up  a  palette  u.sed  liy  Nature  for 
harmony  in  iier  own  mysterious  way:  and  tlie 
impression  is  not  inokeii  wlieii  you  enter  a  town. 
The  colour  follows  you  into  tiie  streets.  ]{otterdam 
and  Amsteiilaiii  are   iiiiimitiilinus,  but    the  ntjicr  old 
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mill  Dordrecht,  you  can  still  walk  round 
till'  lii^mtiful  gardens  which  have  re- 
|ilaeeil  the  did  walls  and  have  little 
(iiitside  yiju  in  the  way  nf  hricks  and 
niiirtar.  These  cities  lie  like  islands  in 
the  surrounding  verdure,  which  seems  to 
lap  (jn  their  fringes  like  the  sea,  on  a 
coast. 

Perhaps,  in  spite  of  what  I  liegan 
by  saying,  those  who  go  to  Holland  for 
the  first  time  should  connnence  with 
Dordrecht,  for  the  characteristics  of  the 
country  are  sunnued  up  in  it  as  they 
are  in  no  other  town;  and  they  should 
go  there  by  the  Maas,  which  is  simply 
the  tidal  Ehine.  You  arrive  at  Eotterdam 
from  Harwich  in  good  time  for  break- 
fast. Directly  afterwards  you  can  go  on 
board  the  boat,  which  starts  from  near 
the  Eliine  Eailway  terminus,  and  in 
ab(iut  two  hours  you  are  at  your  destina- 
tion. The  arm  of  the  I\Iaas  navigated 
liv  the  steamer  is  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Putney.  You  stop  continually 
at  little  wayside  piers,  and  you  have,  as 
a  rule,  to  dance  a  sort  of   chassd  croisi 
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JJutch  cities  are  like  so  many  trays  of 
varied  fruits.  Lively  contrasts,  tuned  by 
the  limpid  air,  meet  you  at  every  turn. 
De  Hoochs  are  all  about  you.  The  seven- 
teenth century  has  persisted  into  the 
nineteenth,  and  innumerable  vistas  open 
before  your  e}es,  which  want  nothing 
e.KCept  one  slight  change  in  costume  to 
be  true  to  the  pictures  of  Van  der  Hey- 
den  and  Vermeer. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
indeed,  the  jerry-builder  has  started  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale.  Eound  Amsterdam, 
tlie  Hague,  and  Eotterdam  regiments  of 
mushroom  houses  have  sprung  up.  The 
author  of  "  ( lod's  Fool "  gravely  declares 
that  their  fhmsiiie.ss  seriously  aft'ects  the 
Side  of  iiewsj)apers  and  books!  The  walls 
are  so  tliin  tliat  tinee  families  club  to- 
getlier  to  take  in  a  new.spaper  or  to  bnv 
a  novel.  These  are  read  aloud  in  the 
middle  house,  wliile  those  on  each  side 
listen !  So  tlie  j)ublishcrs  are  going  to 
law ;  but,  so  far,  tiiis  kind  of  tiling  is 
practically  confined  to  tlie  tliree  chief 
towns.     At  Haarlem  and  heydeu,  at  Delft 
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with  the  fleets  of  sailing  barges  making  their  wax- 
to  Rotterdam.  "Wlieu  you  have  gone  eight  ni-  icn 
miles  you  will  see,  rising  o\cr  tin-  flats  to  j-our 
right,  a  s(|uare  mass,  in  which,  if  vdu  are  a  student 
of  pictures,  you  will  recognise  a  fiicii.l.  The  churcli 
tower  of  Dordrecht  is  ap- 
parently unchanged  since  tln' 
days  of  Cuyp.  Its  sim])lc 
lines  are  still  crdwncil  wiili 
the  four  ilials  in  Ihcii-  rliimsv 
frames,  and  the  luick  but- 
tresses below  are  just  as  they 
were  left  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Sjjanish  occupation. 
Half  an  hour  after  you  first 
catch  sight  of  this  landnuirk 
the  channel  yon  are  follow- 
ing suddenly  opens  almost  at 
right  angles  into  one  much 
wider.  On  the  faillicr  side, 
lying  low  uikui  (Iu>  water, 
Dort  appears  cmlHisimii'd  in 
trees.  A  dome  of  enuuald 
copper,  the  cliurch  tower,  a 
few  gigantic  windmills,  and 
the  masts  of  shipping  rise 
above  the  roofs ;  but  the 
whole  seems  dwarfed  by  the 
huge  bowstring  girders  of  the 
lailway  bridge  on  the  right. 
This  l.iridge,  with  its  sister 
at  Eotterdam  and  its  l.iig 
brother  over  the  Holland.sehe 
I)iep,  is  a  great  deal  less 
hideous  than  most  iron  via- 
ducts, but  its  size  knocks 
everything  out  of  scale.  W'c 
feel  we  have  parted  from  a 
disagreeable  companion  when 
we  get  out  of  its  sight.  The 
steamer  threads  its  way  across 
the  wide,  ship-dotted  channel, 

and  comes  to  beneath  the  cojiper  dume.  The  liell 
rings,  and  you  land  among  a  crowd  of  thin,  wide- 
trou.sered,  silk-capiied  men,  and  of  women  with  the 
flowing  caps  and  iiiiprobablc  cork-screw  defences  of 
tile  South  Hollander.  Tlie  best  iiotel  in  Dort  is  just 
before  you,  and  after  you  have  taken  a  room  and 
deposited  your  liag  you  can  .sally  out  into  stieets 
us  paintable  as  the  Venetian  canals. 

The  first  thing  you  will  notice,  if  you  do  nut 
put  your  visit  off  too  long,  will  Ije  the  people's 
civility.  Many  of  the  better-dre.ssed  men,  and  all 
the  wearers  of  any  sort  of  uniform,  will  salute 
you  as  a  visitor  to  be  made  welcome.  "Wlieu  I 
fiist    went    to    Dordrecht,  some    twelve   years   ago, 

SS'J 


this  custom  was  uuiver.sal,  and  my  iiand  had  to 
be  constantly  at  my  hat.  Xow  it  is  less  general, 
and  in  a  few  year.s,  I  suppose,  will  be  a  thing  of 
llie  ]iasi.  Xot  long  ago  the  same  plea.sant  custom 
survi\cd     ill     the    smaller    sliow-jilaees    at     home. 


by    it   at    Liehliel.l.     Its 
like  Dort  comes   not  so 


siiii'ri.su    oi'F   IJOUT. 

Hawthorne  was   ciiaiined 

growing   disuse  in  a  town 

mucli,  I  fancy,  fioni  the  number  of   traveller.s,  who 

are  still  few  and  far  belween,  as  from  tiieir  neglect 

to   return   the   salaams.      It    is    inconvenient   to  be 

always    touching    one's    hat,   and    cifuvcnience    is    a 

modern  god. 

Dordrecht  has  two  long  sinuous  streets — one 
runs  from  the  quay  to  the  station,  the  other  from 
tiie  quay  to  ilie  church.  The  chief  difference 
lietween  tiiem  and  a  street  at  tiie  Hague,  for 
instance,  lies  in  tiie  rarity  of  vehicles.  Along  one 
a  Iramcar  jingles  every  twenty  minutes  or  .so; 
along  the  otiier  nothing   passes  except   liand-cart.s, 
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and  now  and  then  a  wedding  or  a  funeral.  Tlie  the  Black  Forest,  for  wines  from  the  Ehine,  for 
rest  of  the  town  is  all  bridges  and  (jrachts,  with  the  manufactures  of  every  city  to  be  reached 
their  lining  quays.      The   poindatinn   on   the  water      by    tlie    multitudinous    arms    of    the    Maas.     And 
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must  be  almost  as  dense  as  in  the  hou.ses.  Tlie 
inner  harbours  are  connected  with  each  other  and 
with  the  longer  canals  by  freijuent  short  channels, 
and  the  whole  is  crowded  with  every  sort  of  canal 
and  river  craft.  Ever  since  the  Middle  Ages  Doi- 
drecht  has  Hourisheil.  Thanks  t(i  iier  ea.sy  commu- 
nication with  the  sea,  with  Holland  and  Helgium, 
and  with  nil  the  countries  served  liy  the  liliine, 
she  has  been  a  point  of  cdllecliim  fur  tindjcr  from 


so  lur  (juays  are  scenes  of  never-ending  bustle. 
Xdtliing  in  Europe  is  more  picturesque  than  the 
view  south-westwards  across  tlie  liarbour  whicli 
lies  in  her  bo.som.  This  should  be  enjoyed  twice 
in  the  day.  ^'nu  shciuld  go  there  at  high  noon, 
when  the  sun  is  beating  down — not  from  a  cloud- 
le.-is  sky — on  the  gaily- jiainted  barges  and  the 
swarm  of  people  Itusied  about  tliem  :  on  tlie  cooks 
who  cliaiVer  at  tiie  gunwales  of  tlie   tloatiiig  shops; 
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on  the  porters  unloading  tlio  gigantic  lighters  colour  lies  the  supreme  charm  of  Dort:  and  colour 
which  have  been  crawling  hitlier,  perhaps  for  does  not  toll  as  colour  while  tlie  sun  is  still  hi-h 
months,    from     the    other    end    of    France;    on   the      ah.n-e    tlie    horizon.       Tt    is    afterwards     when    the 
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sparkling  line  of  water,  wliich  is  all  we  see  of 
tile  harhoiir  itself;  on  the  low  Iiouses,  each  witii  its 
crane  and  its  gajiing  //miicr  above,  and  its  liousewife 
washing  or  knitting  below ;  on  tlie  circle  of  grateful 
trees ;  iiiid  on  the  great  ciiurcli  at  tiie  end,  rising  high- 
shouldered  against  the  sky  like  a  watchful  mother. 
I'lider  the  sun  all  tliis  gives  an  e.xtraordinary 
liiciuie  of  gaiety  and  life;  but  tiie  scene  is  even 
more    fasciiiatiiiLT    wiieii    the    dusk    t(iiiics    mi.       Tn 


last  rays  are  just  gilding  the  tower  of  the  Groolc 
Kerk,  that  the  red  roofs,  the  groups  of  tawny 
sails,  the  patches  of  sombre  scarlet  where  sailors' 
under-garmenls  hang  out  to  dry,  the  gi'een  sides 
nf  tlie  barges,  with  their  gny  top-iiainper,  the 
brilliant  notes  nf  brass,  the  dark  verdure  of  the 
trees,  and  the  backgrounds  of  weather-beaten, 
purple  brick,  jait  on  a  deep  transparency,  and 
sing  together  in  a  rich  .'^yinphony  of  colour. 
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Some  of  the  houses  in  Dordreclit  tempt  finluiie 
most  extravagantly  in  their  dealings  with  their 
own  centre  of  gravity.  It  is  quite  common  to 
see  an  ordinary  house  three  feet  out  of  tlie  per- 
pendicular.    Just   lichind    the    Imti'l    tlicre  ar(>  two 


from  the  centre  of  the  town  up  to  the  church. 
Houses  back  on  to  it  on  either  side,  the  water 
laps  against  their  walls,  and  the  tradesmen  deliver 
their  wares  from  boats  just  as  they  do  in  Venice. 
Hero    niid    tlioro    a    hridcre    leads    from    a    lane    on 
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which  sliow  a  dislocation  of  more  than  a  yard  at 
tiie  top,  measured  by  newer  buildings  beside  them. 
Such  an  appearance  reminds  one  of  the  legend 
which  declares  that  when  the  Maas  burst  it.s 
dykes  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  Xovember, 
1421,  tlie  city  was  carried  en  hloc  from  its  site, 
and  that  the  neighbours  had  .some  trouble  in  find- 
ing it  ne.xt  morning !  The  cinious  .situation  of  the 
town  is  due  to  this  same  flood.  It  lies  ;it  the 
northern  apex  of  a  triangular  island,  suirounded 
l>y  arms  of  the  ]\Iaas,  and  is  tlic  cajjital  of  an 
archipelago  culled  the  Biesbosch. 

Some  of    the    J)ort   wiiterw'ays  aie   very   lil<t'  a 
Venetian  canal,     (liic  .sudi    long  water-street  Iciids 


tlie  one  hand  to  a  twin  lane  opposite,  and  gives  a 
point  of  view.  Here,  again,  tlie  charm  lies  almost 
entiiely  in  colour.  Coat  these  purple  houses,  with 
their  bright  roofs,  their  gay  shutters  and  b;i]us- 
trades,  in  the  .sfiot  of  ]\Ianchester,  and  ynu  will 
have  Something  liardly  niorc  iiicturcsque  than  llie 
Irwell. 

The  I'dg.'s  iif  l>iat  have  a  charm  of  a  ditl'erent 
kind.  In  the  snninii'r  evenings  a  military  band 
]>lays  at  tlie  railway  station,  and  there  the  people 
jiromenade.  All  round  the  city,  on  tlie  line  of  tiie 
oM  nirchi/c,  runs  a  grove — a  sinuous  liand  of  trees, 
witli  a  ditch  on  citlier  .side.  1. it  tic  biidges  are 
thrown   acro.ss  tlic  waters  at   every  few  yards,  and 
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each    bridge    leads   up    to    some    coquettish    retreat  tlie  pages  of  Motley ;    but  something  must  be  said 

with    a    fancy   name— "  Mijn    Lust,"    "  Alwijsheid,"  of  Dort's  chief  claim  to  rcmembiaiice  in  a  period- 

"Als   Ikh   Kan,"   are   among  those  I  remember —  ical   dealing   witli   art.      It    is    the    birthplace    of 

painted  over    tlie  door.     Now  and  then  a  gigantic  Albert    Cuyp.      He    li\ed    cliiefly    at   a   mnimn   ih 

windmill— for  sawing  wood,  as  a  rule — breaks  into  mttipaf/nc — we    rould    nnt    call    il    a   country  house 


'^ 
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the  row,  a  relic  i)f  llie  ilay  wlirii  llie  city  ramjiait 
still  stood  liigli  above  tiie  jjlain.  As  you  near  llir 
Maas  tlie  mills  become  more  frequent  and  tlie 
houses  hnniblcr.  until  at  last  you  debouch  on  the 
tail  end  of  tlic  quay,  where  little  wooden  .shops 
fare  the  water  and  the  jieople  about  liave  the  listle.'ss 
loll  and  the  lack-lustre  eye  of  the  seaman  asliore. 
This  is  .scarcely  the  place  to  talk  of  tiie  liis- 
tiirical  glories  of  Dnit.  of  the  first  meeting  of 
•leputies  from  the  I'niled  I'rovinces  in  loT^,  of 
the  famous  .'>ynod  which  .settled  the  form  of  the 
national   religion,  or   nf  ollici-  events   chronicled    in 


—on  the  (lutskirls,  called  "Donlwijk."  lie  is 
suppiiscd  to  have  painted  only  as  an  amateur,  and 
to  have  been  by  trade  a  brewer.  His  forerunner 
iind  exemplar  was  Jan  Van  ttoyen,  wliosc  frequent 
choice  of  Dordreclit  as  a  subject  proves  the  two 
men  to  have  had  many  opportunities  of  meeting 
and  of  allecling  eacli  otiier's  work.  The  tower  of 
l)ordreciit  appears  in  countless  C'uyps  and  Van 
(ioyens,  so  do  various  bits  still  to  lx>  identified  in 
tlie  neiglibourhood,  sucli  as  the  ruins  of  the  tower 
of  Merwede.  Cuyp  died  in  1G!)1,  and  wius  buiied 
in  the  (uoote  Kerk. 
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THE    ARTISTS    "GHOST:"    A    STUDY    IN    EVOLUTION.— I. 
I!y  m.  h.  spielmann. 

IX  lifting  the  corner  of   the   veil  to  glance  into      a   subject   for  investigation  ami  examination,  he  is 
the  least  reputaljle  of  all  the  scenes  of  artist-     certainly    interesting   in    himself  as   a    type.     His 
life,  I  am  doubtless  nndei'taking  an  unsavoury  and      existence  up  to  cj^uite  recent  times  cannot  seriously 


ungrateful  task.  Without  personal  risk,  witliout 
danger  from  the  bravoes  in  whose  land  he  strays, 
no  man  can  tread  the  jiath  that  leads  acro.ss  that 
slum.  Xot  that  the  territory  is  in  these  later 
days  of  great  extent  or  thickly  popukited.  Tiie 
uidia]ipy //<'«)/.s  of  the  "artist's  ghost"  is  on  the  way 
tn  being  as  extinct  as  the  ichthyosaurus  or  the  dodo: 
and  niigiit  be  (piite  so  were  the  matter  properly 
faced.  But  the  question  bristles  with  risks  and 
perils;  and   as   the   venturesome   historian    of   this 


be  denied;  and  though  the  experienced  and  the 
worhlly-wise  would  naturally  shrink  from  the  task 
of  crushing  him  in  a  court  of  law,  his  undoubted 
existence  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  of 
ciimmim  talk  in  circles  of  judicious  men,  with  liated 
breath  and  whispering  cautiou.sness. 

Thus  far  I  have  careful!}'  refrained  from  spe- 
cifying the  industrial  spirit  as  the  "  scHl2)for's 
ghost."  "  Ghosts  "  there  have  been,  and  "  ghosts  " 
there    are    in    the    other    branches    of    the    arts. 


seamy  side  of  artistic  inner  life  advances  along  the     They    are    the    camp-followers    alike    of    painter, 


Cloacula,  its  denizens,  resentful  of  such  temerity  and 
fearful  as  to  its  results,  turn  and  strike  at  his 
Achilles'  heel.  Not  the  "ghosts"  themselves,  be 
it  understood — they  stand  aside  with  far  less 
personal  interest  in  their  concealment ;  or  they  may 
even  abscond  should  complications  threnteu  to  arise. 
Their  employers  it  is  who  lie  in  wait  for  him 
who  has    the    hardihood    to    expose    their    methods 


architect,  sculptor,  and  engraver,  reminding  one 
of  Mrs.  Eouucew'ell's  respectfully  conservative  view 
in  "  Bleak  House  "  that  "  ghosts  are  the  privilege 
of  the  upper  classes."  Wherever,  indeed,  you  find 
men  of  more  ambition  in  their  profession  than 
talent  and  of  more  connneicial  ability  than  honour, 
whether  in  art,  in  literatuie,  or  in  any  other  pro- 
fession,  there  you  may   exjiect    to  find  the   "  stub- 


and  seeks  to  lay  the  illicit  wraith ;   and  between  born  unlaid  ghost,"  who  walks  at  night,  or  secretly 

Frankenstein  and   his   IMonster   he   who   would  do  by  day,  in  his  employer's  study  or  his  studio,  exe- 

the   work   must  accept   the  anxiety   that   falls   to  cuting  the  work  to  which  his  master  complacently 

him  who  has  a  wholesome  dread  of  .slander  in  the  affixes  his  own  name  :  "  Pecksniff  fccif." 
spoki'U  word,  or  of  libel  in  the  written.  I  should  make  it  clear  at  once   what  I   under- 

For  the   reputation,  the  very  artistic   life   and  stand  by  an  "  artist's  '  ghost ' " — if  only  because  those 

connnercial  career  of  the  employer  of  the  "ghost"  who  use  this  term  are  not  altogether  in  hainiony 

depends  upon  a  reputation  unsidlied  in  the  public  on    the    precise    shade    of    its    signification.      The 

estimation.      He    must   pose    as    an    original    artist  "ghost,"   as  an    artist's   confederate,   is    the    logical 


of  talent.  And  as  the  onus  of  proving  artistic 
fraud  must  necessarily  fall  on  him  who  brings 
a  charge,  nothing  more  than  a  little  harmonious 
.swearing  would  lie  required  to  keep  that  fair 
name  .superficially  sweet  and  clean.  And  why 
should  he  whose  sense  of  honour  may  be  already 
dulled,  hesitate  to  stretch  a  point  when  so  great 
an  interest  is  at  stake  ?  For  this  reason  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  I  find  myself  the  first  who  has 
ventured  to  ti'eat  frankly  of  this  subject  in  its 
wider  bearings.  Others  before  have  explored,  and 
fully,  tlie  selfsiime  region  of  human  frailty  and 
human  fidly;  but  none  of  them,  so  far  as  1  can 
ascertain,  has  ever  proceeded  to  the  point  of  setting 
fully  forth  the  result  of  his  investigations. 

It  is,  1  admit,  with  .some  hesitalinn  that  I 
have  included  the  talented  though  luckless  spook 
ill  these  glimji.'^es  of  tiiat  honourable  profession  of 
which  he  is  but  the  mercenarv.     I'.ul,  reirarded  as 


successor  to  the  "  devil,"  just  as  the  "  devil "  is 
the  corrupted  "  a.ssistant,"  and  the  assistant  the 
full-Hedged  version  of  the  "disciple"  or  tiie  "aj)- 
prentice."  In  the  old  days,  as  I  shall  amplify 
further  on,  an  artist  took  many  pupils  who,  as 
the)-  progressed  in  their  art,  were  permitted  ff)r 
their  own  advancement  to  assist  the  Master,  until 
this  assistance  was  often  less  for  their  good  than 
for  the  master's  convenience.  Then,  if  these  pupils 
•siw  little  likelihood  of  coming  themselves  to  the 
front  and  beating  or  cumpetiiig  with  their  teacher 
(iU  Ids  iiwn  ground,  they  wnuld  be  content  to 
remain  in  his  service  in  the  same  capacity,  as 
willing  drudges   of  a  skilful   kind. 

i'.efon^  long  the  over-shrewd  painter,  or  sculp- 
tor— for  the  best  artists  have  nearly  always  been 
capital  men  of  business  —  perceived  that  with 
"assistants"  of  high  ability,  of  ability,  perhaps, 
e(pial    to    his    own,    but    with    less    oi)portuiiity    of 
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esfcaLli.shiug  their  fame,  or  maybe  willi  less  of  the 
personal  and  persuasive  cliarm  of  the  bom  sales- 
man, he  could  undertalce  a  far  greater  number 
of  commissions  than  with  the  inferior  help  of 
even  the  more  advanced  among  liis  pupils.  So 
the  "devil"  arose,  and  set  the  mark  of  his  lioof 
ou  this  ti-affic  between  artists — a  traffic,  however, 
of  which  the  public  was  not  Iiabitually  kept  in- 
formed. By  degrees,  howe\-er,  tlic  public  awol<e 
to  the  little  trick,  and  took  a  liigher  view  of  liie 
matter;  with  the  result  that  the  employment  nf 
the  "devil"  was  kept  (juieter  than  ever.  I'lUt  at 
the  same  time  a  state  of  tilings  still  worse  and 
more  dishonourable  came  sldwly  aliout :  tlie  c(ini- 
mercial-minded  assistant  of  tiie  olil  days  turned 
the  tables  on  ids  master;  ami  we  find  the  less 
competent  man  employnig  an  aillst  of  greater 
ability  than  him.self  to  do  work  of  wincii  lie 
is  incapable,  but  whicli  he  is  glad  to  sign.  A\'hy 
not  ?  lie  a,sks :  his  ability  lies  in  the  direction 
of  obtaining  connnissions  eitiier  by  courtliness  of 
manner,  genius  for  intrigue,  or  talent  for  ad\cr- 
tisenient — without  which  all  the  artistic  power  in 
the  world  may  be  useless  in  these  degenerate 
days.  So  he  remains  the  middle-man  in  complete 
connnercial  harmony  with  his  spiritual  partner ; 
but  as  the  public  still  harbours  quaint  supersti- 
tions as  to  an  artist's  talent  and  the  charm  nF 
character  and  individuality  in  his  work — has  not 
yet,  in  short,  been  educated  into  the  idea  that  a, 
bust  made  by  a  Firm  or  a  picture  painted  liy 
a  Limited  Company  is  all  tiiat  is  necessary, 
even  though  it  be  turned  out  "  in  the  best  style  " — 
the  existence  of  the  degraded  master  and  his  .sad 
plight  of  position  and  honesty  were  kept  studi- 
ously secret:  and  the  "devil"  developed  into  tlie 
spectral  body  known  nowadays  as  the  "gliost." 

It  thus  appears  to  me  that  a  clearly-defined 
line  may  be  drawn  between  the  respective  prac- 
tices of  employing  a  "devil"  or  a  "ghost."  In 
either  case,  the  signing  by  an  artist  of  a  work  of 
art  not  from  Ids  hand  is  clearly  dishonest:  but 
whereas  in  the  former  ca.se  the  employer  is  really 
competent  to  do  tlie  work  himself  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  may  ease  his  conscience  with  the  reflection 
tli.il  had  the  wcn'k  been  delicient  he  wnuM  have 
Jiut  it  right  could  he  have  fmmd  the  time,  in  the 
latter  the  fraud  ajipcars  in  all  its  infamy,  for  the 
signatory  is  himself  i|uite  unable  Id  do  \V(irk  of 
the  same  stanilar<l — he  is  obtaining  credit  for  and 
building  up  a  reputation  on  tile  work  of  anotlior 
and  a  better  artist  wiioiii  he  holds  in  tlirall— and 
is  enjoying  the  emoluments  and  the  credit  which, 
Imt  for  his  secret  assistant,  woulil  have  gone  to 
a  better  man.  Tltougli  tlie  moral  olili(|uity  be  niucli 
the  same  thing   in    both   cases,   the  deliiKiiicncy   is 


vastly  greater  when   the  "devil"  is   turned  dut-of- 
doors  and  a  "ghost"  regularly  called  in. 

-:■:•  *  *  -j:-  *  * 

The  exlc'iit  to  which  the  Old  Masteis  availed 
thenhselvcs  of  the  services  of  their  assistants  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  made  any  study  of  the 
history  of  art.  But  that  assistance  uji  to  tlie  time 
of  Bubens  had  not  yet  deveh>iicd  int..  anylhing  so 
extensive  and  peculiar  as  to  call  I'mtli  any  paiticidar 
remonstrance.  Baphael,  it  will  be  ivmcnilicrcd,  who 
had  "assisted"  Binturicchio  as  a  lad,  eniplnyed  a 
little  army  of  ele\er  assistants,  among  wliom  were 
rciiiii,  (diivanni  da  X'dino,  Ciulid  INmiano,  Bodolfo 
(ihirlandaid,  ricriiid  del  \'a^a.  and  .\ndrea  SaBbatilli. 
The  name  of  the  first  meiitidiied  artist  siiould  be 
especially  dear  to  Englishmen,  for  it  is  ])robable 
(hat  there  is  far  more  of  his  work  than  of  Baphael's 
on  the  great  cartoons  we  boast  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum;  while  the  liandiwdrk  of  llie  others 
in  the  Loggie  and  on  canvases  of  the  master  lias 
dune  much  to  establish  their  repnl,ili(Jii,  though  it 
was  hanlly  re(piired  to  sustain  that,  of  their  over- 
worked employer.  Wynants,  tdd,  empldved  many 
for  the  in.sertioii  of  figures  into  his  pictures:  men 
whose  names  have  descended  hdiidurably  tci  us 
du  their  dwn  merits — Ostade,  Wmiverman.s,  Lingle- 
bach,  \'an  Tulden,  and  A.  \'an  de  N'elde  among  the 
rest.  The  last-named,  not  conlining  his  as.sistance 
to  his  master  Wynants,  worked  similarly  for  Buys- 
dael,  Hobbenia,  and  Van  dcr  Ilcydcii.  and  his  kin.s- 
nian,  E.saias  Van  de  \'elile,  placed  his  brush  at 
the  dis])(isal  df  wlidcver  wuuld  ciii]il<iy  it.  .\drian 
\'aii  rtrechl  did  the  same.  \n]\  der  \V<iH'  in  his 
ydiith  dcxillcl  fdi-  Van  dcr  Xecr,  and  '{"liendore 
\'an  Tulden,  in  the  matter  df  small  lignies,  for 
X'eefs,  Steenwyck,  and  others.  So  Beter  de  AVit 
worked  for  A'a.sari,  Weenix  for  "Waterloo,  Diony- 
sius  Vidal  for  Yelasco,  Curradi  and  Balducci  for 
I'attista  Xaldini,  Boudani  for  Correggio,  Antonio 
Bossi  for  Francescliiiii,  Giovanni  Biiggieri  for  Fran- 
cesco Gcssi,  Cornelius  Schut  for  Daniel  Segers  (and 
fdi-  many  nidie  besides,  especially  in  tlie  way  of 
jiaintin^  in  the  bas-reliefs  into  the  Hower-pieces 
wbi(  h  were  so  fashionable  in  his  day),  Fiaiick 
fdi  Wihaecht,  and  Tidcmaii  for  Ljiire.s.se.  AViicn 
(iasparo  .settled  in  England,  lie  "  assisted  "  botli  Sir 
Beter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Bareiit  Apple- 
man  jiainled  backgrounds  for  dohn  de  ]'>aaii :  llaiis 
(haaf  and  Van  Bredael  inserted  the  ligiires  into 
the  landscapes  wliich  Faistenbeiger  painted  fur  the 
Emperor  in  Vienna:  and  Audran  and  Genoels  helped 
Lebrnn  in  liis  "Battle  of  Alexander."  .1.  V.  J)e 
Fries  wa.s  a  great  employer  of  artistic  labour;  and 
tlie  mighty  Titian  did  not  disiiaiii  external  contri- 
butions of  help.  Bubeiis,  Snyders,  and  .Tordaeiis 
Would  reciprocate  courtesies  on  the  oliicis'  pictures, 
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eacli  ill  liis  own  particular  line,  aiul  oui'  own  Sir 
Tiioiiias  Lawrence  would  employ  Hai'low,  Howaid, 
I'egler,  the  Simpsons,  Etty,  and  others,  nominally  as 
"  drapery-painters,"  but  really  as  a  good  deal  more. 

The  "  drapery  and  hand-painters,"  indeed,  were 
the  journeymen  painters  who  executed  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  their  employers'  pictures.  Though 
A^an  Aachen  j)robably  contined  himself  to  the  dra- 
peries on  Hudson's  pictures,  John  Wycke  painted  in 
the  "battle-backgrounds"  on  those  of  Sir  (iodfrey 
Kneller  (as  in  his  "Duke  of  Schomberg  on  Horse- 
back") and  Vergazon  added  what  Wycke  left  un- 
touched. For  the  head.s,  apart  from  the  first 
general  design,  were  what  monopolised  the  atten- 
tion and  execution  of  the  more  distinguished  artists. 
The  "  drapery-painteis  "  were  formal  to  a  degree  in 
their  arrangements;  and  the  story  is  well  known 
that  wlien  an  artist  insisted  on  his  assistant  varying 
the  cast-iron  rule  of  painting  the  figure  with  a  hat 
under  the  arm  and  painted  it  in  himself  upon  the 
head,  the  intelligent  drapery-man  still  adhered  re- 
ligiously to  the  convention  and  painted  a  second 
hat  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  accustomed  place. 

I  have  kept  back  reference  to  the  custom  of 
Rubens,  as  to  the  open  and  extensive  practice  of 
that  artist  is  due  the  first  revolt  of  the  painters' 
client  that  I  know  of.  Not  that  it  was  he  who 
instituted  "  devilling "  on  a  big  scale.  Coignet, 
better  known  to  some  as  "  Giles  of  Antwerp,"  had 
long  before  begun  by  employing  Cornelius  IMolenaer 
to  paint  his  landscape  and  architectural  backgrounds, 
and  ended  l)y  establishing  a  school  which  was  to  be 
not  so  much  an  academy  for  young  painters  as  a 
factory  for  the  production  of  "  Coignets."  These 
his  emplo3'ees  painted  in  considerable  numbers,  to 
which,  after  a  slight  re-touching,  the  patron  signed 
his  name.  Now,  Rubens'  work  is  estimated  to  con- 
sist of  more  than  a  thousand  undisputed  works — 
many  of  great  size,  and  elaborateness  of  subject  and 
of  conception.  Though  so  great  a  master  had  no 
need  of  "  ghosts,"  he  had  many  "  devils  "■ — about  a 
couple  of  hundred,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
most  of  whom  are  known,  and  of  whom  Teniers  the 
elder,  I'eter  van  Mol,  Erasmus  (^uellin.  Van  Egmont, 
and  the  Chevalier  Jacques  F(ju(iuieres  are  perhaps 
the  worthiest.  These  men  were  all  educated  in 
the  Rubens  manner:  and  on  receiving  a  sketch 
from  the  employer's  hand  would  carry  it  so  far  on 
the  canvas  that  merely  a  few  touches  were  all 
tliat  it  received  to  give  it  the  final  stamp  of  the 
master's  individuality.  The  practice  was  well  known 
— and  objected  to ;  for  we  find  Rubens  making 
solemn  engagements  tiiat  such-and-such  a  picture 
which  lie  sold  as  his  must  be  painted  by  himself. 
And  again,  the  corresjiondenee  is  extant  between 
Rubens   and  Sir  l)udlev  Carlctoii,  the    Urilish   aiu- 


l)assad(jr  at  the  Hague,  from  wliich  it  ai)pears  that 
the  diplomatist  returned  a  "Lion  Hunt"  upon  the 
painter's  hands  as  experts  declared  that  "  the  pic- 
ture was  not  by  him,  or  at  least  not  worthy  of  him." 

The  facts,  as  displayed  hi  Her  Majesty's  State 
Taper  OHice,  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  practice, 
that  I  deem  it  sufficiently  interesting  and  important 
to  set  the  matter  forth  more  fully  by  quoting  from 
the  original  documents,  edited  by  ilr.  Saintsbury. 

Sir  Dudley  Carleton  was  really  acting  for  the 
Prince  of  AVales  (afterwards  Charles  L),  and  he 
employed  more  than  one  person  as  his  agent  in  his 
dealings  with  the  painter.  One  of  the  principal 
was  blaster  "W.  Truiiilmll,  to  whom  Rubens  wrote: — 

'■  Antwerp,  J.anuary  ij,  1()20-1. 
"Sir, — The  pictui-etliat  I  have  painterl  for  my  Lord  Ambassa- 
dor Carleton  is  quite  ready  and  securely  packed.  ...  If 
the  picture  had  been  painted  entirely  witli  my  own  hand,  it 
would  well  be  worth  twice  as  much.  It  has  not  been  gone  over 
lightly  by  me,  but  touclied  and  retouched  everywhere  alike  by 
my  own  hand." 

[Moreover,  the  picture  was  known  to  be  a  copy, 
for  Master  Toby  Matthew,  another  intermediary  of 
the  Ambassador,  and  a  man  alike  of  shrewdness 
and  humour,  wrote  to  Sir  Dudley  that 
"the  originall  was  a  rare  thinge  and  sold  to  y  Duke 
of  Bavaria  for  a  hundred  pound  starlinge.  .  .  .  Rubens 
confesses  in  confidence  y'  this  is  not  all  of  his  owne  doing,  and 
I  have  thanked  him  for  this  confession,  for  a  man  who  hath  but 
halfe  an  eye  may  easily  discern  it." 

The  picture  was  forwarded  to  London,  and  was 
instantly  repudiated.  On  May  27  Lord  Daiu'crs 
wrote  from  St.  James's  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton : — 

"  But  now  for  Kuben ;  in  every  paynters  opinion  he  hath 
sent  hether  a  peece  scarse  touched  by  his  own  hand,  and  the 
postures  so  forced,  as  the  Prince  will  not  admitt  tlie  picture  into 
his  galerye.  I  could  wishe,  therefore,  that  the  famus  man 
would  doe  soum  on  tliinge  to  register  or  redeem  his  reputation 
in  tliis  liowso," — 

for  it  was  certainly  true  that  the  I'rince  of  Wales, 
for  Nvlioiu  the  Ambassador  had  ordered  it,  and  who 
was  well  known  to  be  a  fine  judge  of  art,  would 
have  nothing  of  Rubens  that  the  painter  him.self 
would  not  declare  a  "  masterpeece." 

So  in  giiod  lime  "  Rewben,"  as  Trumbull  called 
him,  wmtc  to  tlie  latter,  under  date  Antwerp,  Sep- 
tember i-j,  1U21  : — 

"Siu,— I  am  quite  willing  that  tlic  I'ictuiv  paintfd  for  my 
Lord  Ambassador  Carleton  be  returned  to  me  and  lliat  I  should 
paint  another  Hunting  piece  less  terrible  than  that  of  the  Lions, 
making  abatement  as  is  reasonable  for  the  amount  already  jKiid, 
and  the  new  picture  to  be  entirely  of  my  own  hand  without 
admi.xture  of  tlie  work  of  anyone  else,  wliich  I  will  undertake 
for  you  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman.  I  am  very  sorry  that  there 
should  have  been  any  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  Mons. 
Carleton,  but  he  would  never  let  me  understand  clearly,  though 
I  often  entreated  him  to  do  so,  whether  this  put  lire  n-as  to  be  ail 
entire  Oriyiiial  or  iiiereli/  one  touched  by  nnj  on-ii  hand*  I  wish 
for  an  opportunity  to  put  him  in  a  good  humour  with  me, 
although  it  should  cost  me  some  trouble  to  oblige  him,"  ic. 

•In  the  original:  •'....  si  ccste  piece  devoit  estre  uii 
vrav  Original  entieren;',  ou  seulem'  touclu'e  de  ma  main." 
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Jiv    Tlllo  lOIllTOI!. 

IT   is    (iiily    tlic    disease   of    llie   unsi<ill'iil    td    lliiiik  nf  slraiii^MT    times   In  ediiie.   wlieu   liie  /iniii^hs  will 

iiiile     tliinus     greater     than     jidlislieil."       Willi  take   slieller    l.i'iieath    the   saered    niof-lree   of    I'.iir- 

tliese    wiiiils,    ]iiiiiteil    ill     llie    iJiefaee     t"     'f/n     Al-  liliL;t(ili    I  Inllse,  ami   iJivpalv  the   Way  fi>r  tlifir  liltesl 

I'liiiiiisI,    r.eii    ,liiiis(iii    threw    (liiwii    the    L;aiiiitlel    In  ami   wildest  uttspriiig  that    may   elaini   kiiishiji   wilii 

the    imiFressiiiiiists    dl'    his   day:  and    with    thi'   same  the   arts — the  ^j/}'/x/('x. 

avoids — now    exalted    hy    time    inld    ^n   a]ilidrism  Kenarded   as    a   whole,  tlie    Aeudeiuy  exhihilioii 

the    Royal    Academy    proclaims    to    the    world     the  has  many   jioints  .if  sji.eial   interest,  many   I'ealures 

altitude     it     has    assiimeil,    and    still    maintains,    in  of    novelty.      In    the    tirst    jilaee.    it    has   liapiiily    no 

ivhitiuli     1(1    the    modern     ".sidiools"     thai     suhseiilie  work    wlii(h    the    imlilie    can    ae.daini    -the    iiieliire 

not    to  all    the  articles  of   the   orlhnd..\   creed.      Hut  .4'    the    year."      We    say    haiijiily.    as    the    ordinary 

a     carrfnl     examination     of     the     eoiitt-nls     of     this  |in]iular  -  ]iicture   of   the   year "  has  the  usual  ellect 

year's    .\cadcmv    exhihilioii    ivvials    the     fact     that  of     ila/zling     the    critical    eye    of     the     puhlie     ant! 

ih,.  ucailciiiic   iirofcssioii   of   faith   is  more  ilonnialic.  hlindinj;   it    to   the   merits  of  oilier  works  of  e(|iml, 

more   intolerant  even,  than    its   inactice:    and    that  if    not     of    urcalc^r,    teehiiieal    exeellenee.      In     the 

whatever    may     he    its    ..wn    ojiiiiions,     its    respeet  .M-eond   j.lare,   as   we   haw  ]iointeil  out,  a  himiitis/i; 

fur   tlio.se   of  others    is   at    once   more  <,'eiiero\is  and  Mr.    Tom    (uilliths,    lias    heeii    aeeoriled    wall-sjiaei' 

iiioru    <;enial     than     has     hitheit..     heeii     the    ease.  for    his    (lever    renderiiij,'  of    "  Tliu   ShqilK-nl."      In 

For  the   first   lime  in   the  history  of  the  institution  the    tliir.l,   a    ]iaintinj,'   entirely  Jecomtive    in    iilaii, 

,1     hiiiiiiiislr,     wnrkinu     frankly    aeeonliii.i;    t ■  seheiiie,    design,    ami    eolour.    lias     lieen     included 

imlhod    of    his   .sect,    has   been   admitted:    and    the  among    the    jiicluies;    Uieit    admission    heing    llius 

older  stagers  ruh    their  eyes  as  they  ga/.e  and  a.sk  accorded    to    the    elainis    of    deeomtive   ait    whicli 

if  this— M(x,  which  would  have  heeii  wildly  inii)os-  asjmvs    to    an    ei|ual    jdace    U'side    oil-|.aiii!ings— 

sible  here  in   Monet's  own  dav— is    the    f.aerminei  as    they   are    generally    iindcisloo.l    hy    that    imhlie 
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for  wliDin  till'  Acadrniy  so  specifically  caters.  It 
is  true  thai  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  a 
ceiling-paintinj;,  nv  a  fiicze  either,  has  playt'ii  its 
part  aiiionu'  what  wric  diice  so  curiously  railed 
"pictures  of  art  and  nature;"  hut  nn  eimtriliU- 
tiou  of  Hir  l-'reileiie  Leightnn's  has  e\-ei'  ileparled 
so    fai-    I'loni    the    likeness    of    anything    that   is   in 


^r... 


THE    SWEET     !■.!  i;m-     -  \     i. 
(I-,:,,,,  Ihc  faliiliiiij  III  F.    Walton,  K.l.) 

the  heavens  alwive  oi'  in  the  earth  lieueath  as 
this  contiihution  nf  ihe  new  Associate,  .Mr.  .1.  S. 
Sargent.  His  lunetti'  and  poition  of  a  ceiling 
for  tlie  I'lililii-  l.ihrary  of  r.iiston,  r.S..\.,  at 
first  sight  I'uns  riot,  in  iilea  in  a  great  glury  (if 
gold  and  harmonious  ecilnur;  hut  a  little  study 
of  it  shows  with  what  thought  and  consummate 
skill  the  artist  has  rendered  the  lOGth  I'salm, 
and  symholised  the  many  false  shiines  at  which 
the  i)eoi)le  hail  worshipped,  and  the  many  natinns 
to  wiiom  they  were  forced  to  bend  the  l<nee  :  and 
all  this  i>//ii  piidriilu  of  Egyptian  and  As.syrian 
art,  I'.iidilhist,  Maliomedan,  and  the  rest,  witli 
gold  ;ind  niiiek    jewels  and   1 lellid   iirnamentaliiin. 


I'cSdh'CS  itself  inln  a  whule  that  is  simple  enmigli  in 
idea,  for  all  its  ri'\-elry  of  gorgemis  ]iigment  and 
its  aj)parent  recklessness  of  composition.  Other 
features  there  are  in  this  exhihition  \vhich  shall 
lie  dealt  with  as  thi'  iieeasiiin  arises,  the  present 
(irder  iif  notice  lieing  that  adii]iteil  in  previous 
years,  portraiture  —  in  simie  rcs]ieels  the  honnc 
?;„,„.//(•— being  kept  till   the  last. 

The    best    of    the    single-figure   sub- 
jects are   this  year  more;   than   usually 
noticeable;    and    it    is   remarkalile  that 
mental  retrospection  nf  the  whole  exhi- 
bition brings  back  the  memory  less  of 
the    important    efforts    at    composition 
and    movement,    than    simpler,  and,  as 
it  happens,  more  dignified  examples  of 
arrangenu;nt.     Sir    Frederic    Leighton's 
four  main  contributions  are  pivactically 
single-figure  sul)jects,  two  of  them  warm 
and     joyous     in     key     (the    "  Summer 
Slumber,"   most   happily  imagined    and 
carried  out,  and  "The  Bracelet" — both 
ehiirniing  and   tender  pieces  of  colour), 
...  g         and  the  either  two  relatively  colourless. 
In  the    latter  the  artist  has  sought   to 
in.spire    our    more    elevated    emotions, 
hushed  sympathy,  and  unutterable  long- 
ing for  the  calm  and  unattainable  in  the 
"Spirit    of    the    SunnniL;"  am!   a    cold 
respect   for  "  Fatidica,"   wlm,  in  supia-b 
attitude,    decorates   a    canvas    of    silver 
and  grey,   in   which   the  sole  touch   nf 
dry  colour    is   in    the   faded    bay-leaves 
at  her  feet.      A  wnrld  uf  meaning  lies  in 
Mr.  Watts's  ]iictnre  nf  ,-i  man's  liaek  \iew 
— a  back  clad  in  splendid  attiic,  "  Fur  be 
had  great  posscs.sions :  "  ami   the  wlmle 
composition,  simple  as  it  is,  is  elmpient 
of  the  reason  why  "he  turned  sorrowful 
away."     The  techniipie  and  quality   of 
this  small  canvas  are  far  liner  than  at 
first  appear,  so  reserved  is  it,  in  maimer. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  'Watcrhdusc'  ga\e  us  ••The 
Lady   of   Shalott "   fioating  dnwii    the   stream.      He- 
turning  to   the   subject,   he    paints    her   nnw   iiefore 
the  loom,  her  face   full  of  wondiu'  mixed  with  fear, 
while  at  her  feet  are  the  fallen  balls  nf  wnnl— balN  of 
lalse,  green,  blue,  and  yellnw — which  gi\e  the  enlniir 
In   the  ]iieture,  a  lovely  harmony  that  pervades  tiie 
wlmle    canvas    and   fits   su])erbly  the    sentiment    of 
the  poem.     ilr.  Dicksee's  media'\al  clairvoyante   in 
"The    ]\Iagic    Crystal"    is    sitting    in    a    scene     nf 
r.yzantine  splendour,  llie  enlnur  rich,  the  diauglits- 
man.ship  irreproachable,  and   the  imital  inn  enniplele, 
.Ml    the    same,   the   figure  strikes  us   as  being   snme- 
what    Inn  larue  fnr   the  frame.      .Mr.  'I'adema  is  much 
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the  same  as  usual  in  a  deft  and  tender  little  canvas 
in  wliicii  tlie  marble-painting  is  again  the  chief 
attraction  ;  but  among  the  younger  men  it  is  IMr. 
Gotch  who  succeeds  in  impressing  the  special  in- 
most witli  his  sincerity  and  intensity  of  feeling. 
It  may  well  be  olijcctcd  that  "The  Child  En- 
throned" is  loo  obviously  a  girl;  but  the  refine- 
ment of  the  drawing,  the  almost  Gothic  con\iction 
of  feeling  carries  it  in  triumpli  over 
the  dangers  that  always  threaten  such 
conventions  as  these.  IMr.  Stott's 
"  Awala'uini;'  of  the  Spirit  nf  the 
Rose "  is  an  attempted  repelition  of 
his  success  at  SufTolk  Street  a  few 
years  ago ;  but  what  the  pictui'e  has 
gained  in  drawing  it  has  lost  in  feel- 
ing and  colour.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
always  ready  to  greet  sucii  individual 
works  as  this. 

It  must  not  be  suppo.sed  that  tiie 
imagination  of  our  painters  has  been 
stagnant  during  the  past  year,  although 
— as  we  have  jiointed  out — the  public 
has   done  so   little  to  stimulate  it  by 
encouragement.     In  one  case  at  least, 
however,   we  must  confess   to  a  little 
disappointment,  precisely  because  the 
painter,    by    his    superb    talent,    has 
earned  total  independence  of  popular 
fa\our,  even  though  his  own  ideal  he 
never    achieved.      We    refer    to    Mr. 
Swan,  from  wliose  "  Orpheus  "  .«o  much 
was  hoped.      That  this  work  contains 
many  passages  of  the  greatest  beauty,         | 
whetlier  of  draughtsmanship  or  coloui-, 
none  will   deny — that  s]<y,  and    beasts, 
and     trees,     and     fiiregniund    are    all 
admirable  is  beyond  question.     Yet  it 
appears   to  us   that    the  painter   pro- 
duced   the   picture  while   his  artistic 
views  were  in  a  state  of  transition,  the 
background  and  the  figure  being  coii- 
C(;ived  in   his  earlier  manner  and  tlie 
animals  in  tiie  later.     Xnr  is  tiie  figure  of  Orplieus 
himself — especially  abuiit    the  neck — entirely  clear; 
nor  the   artist's  view  <|uite   manifest  in  making  so 
dignified    and    nicaniiful   a   lnver  execute  a  sort  of 
egg-dance  among  the  panthers.     Yet  in  spite  of  all 
this  the  picture  is  a  fine  one — for  Mr.  Swan  with 
blemi.shes    is    worth    most    of    the    otiier    exhiliitors 
without. 

Anniher  w<irk  of  remarkable  ability,  but  in 
quite  another  direction,  is  the  work  of  a  young 
painter  who  lias  lately  made  i-api<l  strides  in  liis 
profession.  This  is  "  Tlie  Sea  Maiden  "  of  Chaste- 
lard's    piiem,    l)y    Mr.    H.    J.    Dnq.er.     In    its   own 


way  the  picture,  with  the  elear  working  out  of 
the  subject,  is  a  Irinrnpii.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Draper  has  failed  tn  make  tlu'  liest  use  of  contrast 
at  las  command.  Tiie  splendid  blues  and  greens 
of  the  sea  are  not  balanced  by  the  cliaracterless 
drapery  that  is  meant  to  balance  them,  nor  is 
the  swarthiness  of  the  men's  flesh  insisted  on  in 
relation    to   the   brilliant   and    dazzling   skin   of   the 


I  HI.   >  \  1  latAN  s  coL'HTsmr. 

{FiuM  tlu    /■aiiillwj  b}/  I.iickhart  »>;;(..) 

elf-like  woman  they  Iiave  cauglit  in  tlu-ir  net. 
This  figure  is,  of  course,  the  eye  of  tin'  picture, 
and,  in  spite  of  .somewhat  fanlt\"  drawing  of  a  limb, 
is  in  itself  a  distinct  creation.  ^Ir.  Hnnny,  tlie 
Australian  painter,  and  Mr.  Moira  boili  strike  tiie 
fanciful  note,  the  former  tenderly,  the  latter  more 
vigorously;  and  llr.  Arthur  Hacker,  with  the  "Morle 
d'Artliur"  for  a  subject,  revives  for  us  in  Sir  I'er- 
cival,  wiio  is  here  iialting  betwi'en  the  fair  witcii's 
spell  and  the  cross  of  tiie  sword,  tlie  recollection 
of  Sir  (Jalaiiad,  of  cliivulrous  and  Imiy  memory. 

Tile  tender  ((uaiitie.s  of  Mr.  Hoiigliton's  "  Ordeal 
of    I'liritv,"    tenderer    in    colour    even    llian   is   tliu 
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iirli.st's  wuat,  are  us  obvious  in  his  jiiiiiii  as  in  liis 
subject-matter;  and  there  is,  besidi-s,  a  toui  h  ol' 
huiuour  ill  the  group  of  15ackbiting,  Folly,  ami 
Vice,  as  lliey  point  at  the  paint-like  tigure  that 
passes  by  in  sanctity  and  devout  indifference. 
Sentiment  of  a  wider  range  is  given  by  Mr.  .Vlfred 
Cioodwin  in  his  "  First  Christmas  Dawn."  The 
idea  is  not  new.  The  composition  is  a  rendniscence 
of  the  vast  conceptions  of  Gnstave  Dore  and  John 
ilartiu,  but  if  only  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
biuatiiin,  the  artist  wnulil  de.serve  prai.se.  He  has 
certainly  reali.sed  the  vastness  of  vaulted  space 
upon  his  canvas  ;  but  it  is  in  our  adnnration  for 
the  subtle  beauty  of  the  blue  which  pervades  it 
that  he  would  doubtless  .seek  his  reward.  In  Mr. 
Jolai  ISacon's  "Confession  of  Love,"  too,  we  are 
glad  to  recognise  a  vast  improvement  in  this 
clever  painter's  eolour-sen.se,  an  improvement  which 
attends  on  a  departure  from  the  usual  domestic 
scenes  hitherto  att'ected  by  him.  There  is  passion 
in  it  as  well,  of  a  kind ;  though  necessarily  of  a 
different  sort  from  that  which  distinguishes  Mr. 
George  Hitchcock's  "  Mary  at  the  House  of  Eliza- 
lieth  " — one  of  the  two  or  three  religious  pictures 
of  the  year.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  religion  from 
the  walls  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  signifi- 
cant features  in  this  year's  Academy. 

Once  more  we  prove  our  enormous  inferiority 
to  the  French  as  battle-painters.  ]\Iessrs.  Crofts, 
Wollen,  Stanley  Berkeley,  "VVoodville,  and  Charlton 
are  eipial  masters  of  action  and  "  go : "  but  in 
every  case  their  pictures  are  in  fact  illustrations 
on  a  large  scale.  To  this  two  exceptions  must  be 
made  :  the  first,  the  beautifully  drawn  "  God  Save 
King  James,"  by  Mr.  Andrew  Gow — a  party  of 
mounted  Jacobites  clandestinely  met — wliicli  may 
be  called  Mei.ssonier-like  f(jr  tirunie.ss  of  iii'ucil  and 
excellence  of  draughtsmanship  and  expression  :  and 
the  second,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's  splendid  "  Call 
to  Arms" — a  scene  of  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,  full  of  vigour,  expression,  colour,  and 
invention. 

Scenes  of  life  are  le.ss  striking  tlian  usual, 
e.specially  tlio.se  of  the  dramatic  order.  Mr. 
Langley  is,  periiaps,  as  successful  as  any  with 
"  Never  morning  wore  to  evening,  but  some  heart 
did  break;"  but  we  have  seen  this  lieart-broken 
girl  and  lier  .sympathising  mother  many  and  many 
a  time  before.  At  the  same  time  we  admit  that 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  the  couple  once  again, 
seeing  with  what  geiniine  power  and  feeling  tlu-y 
are  rendered.  Mi.ss  Henrietta  Itae  contrilmtes  a 
Irti'ge  canvas  of  "  Psyche  liefore  the  Tlnone  of 
Venus,"  wliicii  is  very  remarkable  in  its  conception 
and    execution.       This  elaliorate    composition,    full 


williout  being  crowded,  graceful  in  the  drawing  of 
its  figures,  dainty  in  its  appreciation  of  feminine 
l)eauty,  delicate  in  its  tones  and  tints,  is  a  work 
we  hardly  expected  from  a  woman.  But  we  in- 
stinctively feel  that  the  painter  has  never  ([uite 
grasjjcd  the  greatness  of  this  scene  of  clas.sic 
mythology — the  figures,  with  all  their  charm,  are 
not  inhaliitants  of  Olympos,  but  denizens  of  an 
ungodly  earth.  The  composition  would  be  benefited 
by  the  removal  of  the  dove  in  the  foreground. 
A  new  note,  new  in  its  grinniess,  is  struck  by  ilr. 
John  Hassall  in  a  scene  in  which  a  despairing 
widow  is  about  to  drop  the  curtain  on  her  weary 
life.  The  charcoal  fire  is  already  glowing  on  the 
floor,  and  the  wretched  woman  makes  ready  for 
the  verdict  of  "  Temporary  Insanity." 

The  last  of  the  subject-pictures — though  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  inijjurtaut — to 
which  we  call  attention,  is  Mr.  Abbey's  "  Fiam- 
metta's  Song."  This  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
decoration,  entirely  Italian  in  conception  and 
atmosphere,  full  of  space  and  breadth,  so  hapi)y 
in  its  composition  and  in  the  true  Italian  character 
of  its  medi;evalism  that  we  willingly  forgive  the 
exaggerated  height  of  all  his  upright  figures. 

Numerically  speakiug,  the  ntide  is  more  satis- 
factorily represented  than  usual  :  but  among  the 
greater  number  of  skilful  studies  there  is  no  par- 
ticular point  calling  for  special  attention.  I'ro- 
fessor  Herkomer's  ambitious  effort  in  this  direction 
is  studied  with  great  caie,  but  we  are  not  sure 
but  that  tiie  lovely  landscape  background  of  "  All 
Beautiful  in  Naked  I'urity  "  does  not  secure  much 
of  the  admiration  that  was  intended  for  the  tigure. 
Monsieiu'  Bouguereau  sends  one  of  his  pretty  little 
effeminate  Cupids,  "Amour  l'i(|Ue,"  which,  altiiough 
it  is  nude,  can  hardly  be  called  a  .serious  study  of 
flesh-painting.  Mv.  Altson  also  gi\es  us  the  nude 
in  his  "  Golden  Age,"  but  ideally,  after  the  style  of 
I'uvis  de  Cliavannes,  but  in  the  manner  rather  of 
Aublet.  There  is  here  no  suggestion  of  Hesh ;  it 
is  merely  for  outline  and  its  value  in  a  large 
composition  that  the  artist  has  caicd.  ^Ir.  Tuke, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  brilliant  picture  of 
■■  Augu.st  Blue" — naked  boys  bathing  in  a  mag- 
nificently ])ainted  .sea — has  looked  for  colour  rather 
than  for  form  (it  is  a  great  pity  the  sky  prevents 
this  notable  work  from  being  a  complete  success); 
while  ]Mr.  Harcoint's  "  I'.syche  :  Farewell!"  a  line, 
colunuiar-like  figure  of  Ko.ssettian  inspiration,  is 
u.sed  chietly  t<i  reflect  tiie  orange  light  of  the 
.setting  sun. 


(■;•,)  I.,- 
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Most  (if  tlio  jiii'turos  licic  ri'feiri'd  to  will  lie  found  in 
HovAl.  AcAl)K.MV  I'ICTUKKS  (the  Aoadcniv  sui>iilfinfnt  uf  this 
Ma^izine),  now  in  course  of  publication. 
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ART    IN    THE    THEATRE. 

THE    AKT    OF    DRESSING    AX    HISTORICAL    PLAY. 


By    SEYMOUR   LUCAS,    A.R.A. 

TTIE  adequate  "dressing"  of  a  play  is  now  cdii- 
sidercd  by  all  theatrical  managers  of  first  rank 
to  be  a  matter  of  tlie  liifjhest  iniportanre.      It  was 


Illustrated  by  the  Autikik.' 
for   tile   entrance  and   t'xit 
with     placai 
imagination 


Ncrv 


real  hell 
hand,  gaiish  and 
grouping,     inaerurati 


SIR    WILLIAM    ASHTON,    Till';     LiiRI)     KEEPER. 

not  always  so.  It  is  now  generally  known  that  in 
tlie  (lays  of  the  early  renaissance,  tlie  golden 
age  of  the  drama  .so  far  as  literary  excellence  is 
concerned,  performances  were  conducted  without 
.scenery,  and  with  but  little  attempt  on  the  part 
of  tlie  perhji'iiiers  to  dress  the  part.  A  curtain 
for   a    background,    conveniently    divided    to    allow 

♦  We  are  inrlebted  to  Jlr.  Henry  Irving  for  permission  to      Course  of  the  last  few  years,  tO  assist  in  the  produc- 
reproiluce  tliese  sketches  for  tbe  costumes  for  HavauKood.  tiou  of   four  pla}s,  the  Editor  has  sought  the  result 


tlio  ]ilayers,  labelled 
11  wliieh,  ill  order  to  a.'^sist  the 
the  s]ie(tiitor,  the  .scene  of  the 
incident  was  written  or  printed 
ill  bold  letters,  a  few  wigs  and 
lieards,  a  pastelioard  crown  or 
two,  and  a  few  changes  of  trunk 
liose  with  vests  to  correspond, 
would  nearly  coiniilete.  the  list 
of  "properties"  recognised  as 
essential,  until  l)a\eiiant  and 
Kettertoii,  in  tlu;  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  made  a  complete 
change  in  this  respect,  and  in- 
troduced from  France  and  Spain 
those  newer  and  more  satisfac- 
tory methods  of  stage  repre- 
.sentation  which  have  ever  since 
prevailed. 

The  playgoer  of  to-day  ex- 
pects that  his  enjoyment  .shall 
be  enhanced  by  correct  pictorial 
presentment;  and  the  expecta- 
tion is  likely  to  grow.  The 
public  is  even  now  in  a  position 
sutticiently  to  appreciate  artistic 
excellence ;  and  the  conditions 
under  which  plays  are  produced 
are  consequently  such  as  are 
likely  to  atibrd  still  greater  op- 
pi:)rtunity  to  the  artist  and  the 
antiipiary.  It  is,  then,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  latter  that 
it  is  proposed  to  ileal  witli  the 
subjet-t   of  tliis  article. 

It  must  surely   lie   to   every- 
one a  source  of  genuine  delight 
to  watch  the  performance    of  a 
]ilay  well  ninunted  and  c.-irefully 
divssed.       W'ell-piiintcd    scenery 
and   accurate  eostiinie  not.    only 
a.ssist    the    imagination    of    tlie 
onlooker,  they  cannot  fail   to  be 
to    the    actor.      On     the    other 
inliaiinoiiious     colouring,     bad 
nine,    and    all     sorts    of 
historical  and  antiquarian    aiiachroiiisnis   iiu'vitably 
tend   to  weaken   in   the   minds  of    the  edncateil   the 
illusiijii    produeeil    by    the    very    highest    histrionic 
talent.      As  it   has  been   my  good   fortune,  in  the 
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of  my  experience.  One  of  these  plays,  JVcriwr, 
was  not  submitted  to  the  test  of  continuous  pre- 
sentment ;  the  other  three  will  probably  be  well 
known  to  most  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 
Two  of  them  have  been  Shakesperian  revivals — 
Birhard  III.,  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
in  1889,  and  Henry  VIII.,  by 
Mr.  Irving  in  1892.  The  third 
was  a  dramatic  version  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel,  "  The  Bride 
of  Lannnermoor,"  which  was 
produced  by  the  latter  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  under  the  title 
of  Saimsinxyf. 

The  first  concern  of  an  artist 
is  naturally  in  respect  of  colour 
effect.  Tn  the  painting  of  a  pic- 
ture, it  will  be  readily  understood, 
the  scheme  of  colour  must  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  which  it 
is  intended  to  express.  In  a 
good  painting  there  is  no  jarring 
note.  The  sentiment  of  colour, 
if  it  may  be  so  expres.sed,  should 
correspond  with  that  of  the  in- 
cident depicted.  It  is  the  same 
with  theatrical  tableanx.  As  a 
rule  a  play  will  assert  with 
mnnistakable  clearness  its  own 
claims  in  this  respect — it  will 
suggest  its  own  colour.  Barciin- 
truod,  for  instance,  calls  for  a 
treatment  in  sombre  greys,  whilst 
Ifi'iir/f  VI F I.  at  once  suggests 
gold  and  brilliant  reds.  It  is  of 
importance  in  arranging  scenes 
to  contrive  that  both  principal 
and  subordinate  actors  should  be 
dres.sed  with  an  eye  to  relative 
rhrdiiiatic  value.  It  should 
always  be  the  endeavour,  there- 
fun'.  Id  make  the  costumes  of 
tlif  Icailing  characters  the  salient 
piiinis  (if  ciiliiur  in  any  scheme. 
( )u  till'  srdrc  df  dignity  as  well 
as  df  artistic  effect  it  is  well  to  keep  those 
pdints  at  once  simple  and  stmng.  A  costume 
designed  in  .several  coldurs,  whicii  is  much  cut  uji 
with  trimmings  and  lidi  jewels,  or  kept  tdd  ld\v 
or  tdo  neutral  in  tone,  however  beautiful  it  may 
lie  cdusidt'rcd  as  a  tiling  apart,  lo.ses  immensely 
in  dignity  when  it  is  placed  in  juxlapdsilion  with 
those  of  the  rest  df  the  players  in  ibc  scene.  (Idod 
actiii'.i  and  strdUg  ihamatic  sitnatitm  aiv  wonder- 
fully ctdianccd  by  attention  to  this  .simple  rule. 
\\\    instance    df    this,    wbicli    will     be    as    well    re- 

S'.U 


membered  as  any,  is  the  Inuiting  .scene  in  liavcns- 
irood,  in  which  the  strong  point  of  colour  is  the 
red  habit  worn  by  Miss  Terry,  a  dress  whicii 
aci[uires  force  by  its  very  simplicity ;  whilst  the 
whole  scene   gains  in  subtle! v   and   ditrnitv  bv   tln' 
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harmonious  blending  of  the  colours  wliieli  take 
tlieir  tone  from  this  clear  key-note.  It  nnist 
not,  however,  be  considered  that  tiie  use  of  positive 
colours  for  the  principal  dresses  is  alone  to  be 
advocated.  The  .same  artistic  laws  govern  the  mak- 
ing of  fine  stage  tableaux  as  the  painting  nf  good 
pictures.  Fine  colour  is  rarely,  if  ever,  positive; 
am!  it  must  always  be  remendiered  that  the 'strong 
lights  employed  on  the  stage  have  the  effect  of 
making  even  subdued  colour  brilliant.  This  wa.s 
paiticulaily    noliceable    in    the    Lyceum    revival   of 
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Maeheth,  which  was  diessed  by  Mr.  Charles  I'at- 
termoli'.  There  was  abiiiidance  of  fine  colour,  but 
aihuirably  controlled,  and  managed,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  with  considerable  skill. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  actor,  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  be  dressed  in  garish  and  spotty  colour. 
Good  acting  invoh'es  much  subtle  facial  play :  but 
much  of  this  is  lost  when  the  spectator's  atten- 
tion is  violently  diverted  in  another  direction.  Of 
course  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  just  exactly 
as  one  would  like.  Absolute  freedom  is  some- 
times restricted  by  the  regard  which  must  always 
be  paid  to  historical  accuracy :  but  a  little  con- 
trivance within  lawful  limits  will  do  mucli  to 
lessen  the  inconvenience.  The  art  of  skilful 
dressing  is  to  comliine  tine  colour  lesults  with 
archaeological  consistency.  There  is  much  more 
scope  for  the  indulgence  of  artistic  fancy  in  the 
case  of  a  romantic  play,  or  in  that  of  an 
historical  one  whose  motive  is  found  in  remote 
mediaeval  episode,  such  as  Bechi,  than  in  one  like 
Henri/  VIII.,  for  wliicli  there  is  ample  and 
accessible  authority.  But  in  all  cases  a  certain 
amount  of  artistic  licence,  always  within  legitimate 
limits,  is  not  only  permissible  but  essential. 

In  <levising  colour  effects  in  any  given  scene 
a  good  plan  is  generally  this :  Obtaivi  as  many 
pieces  of  silks  and  stuffs  as  you  can  possibly  get 
from  the  costumier  of  the  kind  which  you  are  likely 
to  want,  in  yard  lengths  or  thereabout ;  and  then 
placing  that  which  represents  the  keynote,  or 
those  which  constitute  the  salient  points  of  colour 
if  there  be  more  than  one,  in  the  middle  of  your 
studio  Hour,  dis])0sc  selections  of  tlie  rest  in 
various  ways  about  it  (or  them)  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  various  accidental  harmonies,  and  kci'p 
changing,  altering,  and  rearranging  them  until  you 
suct'eed  in  getting  a  really  fine  effect. 

F"rom  the  purely  artistic  point  of  \ww  of 
conr.se  colour  is  the  n)ain  thing ;  but  the  quality 
of  realism,  that  .subtle  suggestiveness  of  actuality 
wlnrh  pci-vades  a  first-rate  production,  is  infused 
by  care  in  another  and  still  more  im]iortant 
direction.  To  piddiice  the  finest  results  it  is 
neces.sary  that  regar<l  should  be  jiaid  to  even  tlie 
smallest  matters  of  arclueological  detail.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  tliis  involves  infinitely  more 
labour  tlian  the  other.  Few  people  would  imagine 
the  amoiMit  of  careful  research  whieh  is  in\(ilveil 
in  the  production  of  a  play  like  llinri/  VIII. 
It  is  very  far  from  snilicient  for  even  a  gocjil 
archicologist  to  rely  on  his  own  unaided  know- 
ledge, 'j'iif  artist,  on  being  entrusted  wiili  ihe 
book  of  any  ])ro))()sed  play,  must  read  it  carefully 
through;  and  tlien,  from  his  own  aeiiuaintance 
with  the  period,  decide  generally  on   tiie   ciiaracler 


of  the  costume  to  be  worn  by  the  principal  actors. 
Then  he  goes  to  whatever  sources  of  information 
are    open     to     him,     whicli     afford     contemporary 

I'vidence    \\\ the    pi.iints    on    whicli    he    reipiires 

particular  enlightenment.  He  does  this  in  order 
that  he  may  ensure  absolute  accuracy  in  every- 
thing, down  to  the  very  smallest  and  least  im- 
portant point  of  detail.  In  the  case  of  Hi-nrij  VIII. 
\aluable  assistance  was  derived  from  contemporary 
paintings  by  Holbein,  and  from  the  State  I'apeis 
of  the  period.  For  a  judge's  robes  the  only 
evidence  that  could  be  oblaini'd  was  that  of  a 
monumental  effigy  on  a  tomb  wliich  was  sculptured 
in  that  reign.  Not  unfn'(|uently  long  journeys 
had  to  be  made  in  older  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information.  One  of  the  most  reliable  pieces  of 
evidence  for  King  Henry's  costun)e  was  a  portrait 
in  Belvoir  Castle,  of  which  the  Duke  of  liutland 
kindly  permitted  a  copy  to  be  made.  F'or  the 
dresses  of  the  pages,  heralds,  and  gentlemen-at- 
arms  reference  was  made  to  the  illuminations  in 
the  celebrated  "  Warwick  Roll "  at  the  Heralds' 
College,  from  which  the  officials  coui'teously  allowed 
the  necessary  drawings  to  be  made.  The  Tower 
of  London  is  always  available  for  information 
about  armour ;  Ijut  when  Mr.  Mansfield  was  pio- 
ducing  EifJitird  III,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to 
Warwick  to  make  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  armoui' 
on  the  magnificent  brass  effigy  in  the  Beauchani]) 
Chapel  of  St.  ]Mary's  Church.  Tlie  Spanish 
Ambassador  to  the  British  Court  in  the  days  of 
Henry  A'lll.  was  an  observant  and  industrious 
scribe.  He  wrote  long  letters  to  his  master, 
Charles  V.,  accurately  describing  tlie  manners, 
customs,  costumes,  and  even  the  furniture  of  the 
English.  To  what  extent  the  information  coiiipileil 
by  him  lias  lieen  of  ser\ice  to  others  in  the 
course  of  the  intervening  centuries  it  is  liard  to 
say:  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  tlie  wry 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  nie  at  tlie  latter  end 
of  the  nineteenth.  His  descriptions  of  the  eMTvday 
costumes  of  men  and  women  of  the  period  were  par- 
ticularly valuable.  l''or  accurate  observation  and 
careful  and  \iviil  description  liis  aeeount  of  the 
dresses  of  the  women  would  be  liard  to  beat. 
"Their  usual  vesture  is  a  cloth  petticoat  o\cr  the 
shift,  lined  with  grey  s(purrel  or  some  otiier  fur. 
()\'er  tlie  petticoat  they  wear  a  long  gown  lined 
witii  some  choice  fur.  The  gentlewomen  cany  the 
train  of  tlie  gown  undei-  the  arm.  'i'he  eoinnioiially 
]iiii  it  lieliind,  or  bel'ore.  or  at  one  side.  The 
slee\es  of  tlie  gowns  sit  as  close  as  possiMe,  ai'e 
long,  and  uuslashed  throiigliout,  the  vnW's  heiiig 
lined  with  some  clioiee  fur.  Their  headgear  is 
of  various  sorts  of  x'elvet,  ea]i-l'asliion,  with  laii])cts 
liauidu!'   down  behind   over  tlu'ir  shoulders  like   two 
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hoods ;  and  in  front  lliey  have  two  others  lined  translate  tine  colour  into  corresponding  material, 
with  some  other  silk.  Their  hair  is  not  seen,  patterns  should  he  obtained  and  the  stuffs  selected 
Others  wear  on  their  lioads  muslins,  which  are  to  be  used  in  e\-erv  instance.  These  are  invariably 
distendiMl  and  han,n'  at  their  backs,  Viut  nut  far  chosen  in  a.  riiuni  darkened  so  as  to  exclude  day- 
down.  Some  draw  their  iiair  from  under  a  light,  and  illuminated  as  strongly  as  ]iossil)le  with 
kerchief,  and  wear  over  their 
hair  a  cap,  for  the  most  pari 
white,  round,  and  secndy. 
Others,  again,  weai-  a  l;ercliicf 
in  folds  on  their  heads,  lint 
be  the  fashion  as  it  may  liic 
hair  is  never  seen.  Their 
stockings  are  black,  and  their 
shoes  doulily  soled  of  \arious 
colours ;  but,  mi  one  wears 
'choppines,'  as  they  are  not 
in  use  in  iMiglaml."  Tiiis  de- 
scription is  confirmed  in  every 
particular  by  a  contemporary 
painting  in  Hampton  Court 
Palace  of  the  embarking  of 
Henry  \U\.  on  the  occasion 
of  his  leaving  iMiglaiid  to  at- 
teiiil  the  meeting  witli  l""rancis 
on    til.'    Firld    of    the   (.'loth    of 


(lold. 

In  designing  the  costumes 
for  Eareiiswood,  the  Print  JJoom 
of  the  British  ]\Iuseuni  was  of 
the  greatest  jiossible  service. 
The  prints  and  drawings  in 
pencil  anil  water-colour  of  the 
time  are  faiily  numerous,  lliougji 
often  crudr  and  ill-executed. 
The.se  are,  liowcver,  amjily 
suggestive,  and  i|uite  sntticienl 
to  enable  anyone  conversant 
with  costume  to  oljtain  pei- 
fectly  clear  and  accurate  in- 
formation. Tlio  collection  of 
hunting  and  sporting  ]irints 
and  drawings  was  jiarlicularly 
helpful. 

Having  filled  many  sheets 
of    paper   and    several    sketili- 

books  with  arclueologieal  and  artistic  notes,  the 
artist's  next  steji  is  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
cartoons  Un-  the  costunner's  use.  It  is  always  well 
to  make  linished  ihawings  in  chalk  of  the  principal 
characters  in  the  play,  in  their  various  changes  of 
costume,  and  outline  drawings  of  those  of  lessiT 
importance  and  the  sujiers.  In  the  preparation 
of  Henri/  17//.  no  fewer  than  l.'iS  of  these  were 
made  for  the  various  eostinniirs  employed.  See- 
ing how  ditticult  it  is  for  tradesmen,  iiowever 
skilful     they     may     be     in     business     techinque,    to 
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artificial  light.  Small  snii)]iings  from  these  are 
glued  securely  along  the  border  of  imcIi  drawing, 
and  pencil  lines  are  run  from  the  pattern  selected 
to  thosi'  ]iarts  of  the  dress  which  are  to  be  made 
from  the  pieces  of  which  these  small  c-uttings 
arc  till'  samples.  It  will  gi'uerally,  liowe\"er,  be 
found  cxpcdicMit  to  visit  the  costumiers  one,-;elf  to 
si'c  tliat  the  translation  of  liie  drawings  into 
costume  has  bi^cu  accurately  ell'ected.  This  neces- 
sarily in\(il\ cs  liie  e.xpendituri'  of  a  eonsidenible 
amoiuit    of    time    and    trouble,    which    some    wt)uld 
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possibly  think  uii necessary.  But  b\-  this  means 
one  is  enabled  to  ensui'e  absolute  control  of  all 
those  factors  whicii  are  essential  tn  successful 
picturesque  representation. 

The  only  difficulty  experienced  is  later  on  witii 
the  wearers.  In  spite  of  all  one's  careful  instruc- 
tions and  strict  injunctions,  some  of  them  will  per- 
sist in  wearing;  wigs,  coifs,  and  dresses  with  a  view 
to  tiie  most  eftectual  display  of  personal  charms.  It 
is  sometimes  only  after  repeated  protests  that  some 
of  the  cliaracter.s — the  females  in  the  subordinate 
parts  being  tlie  greatest  sinners — can  be  persuaded 
to  confine  tlieniselves  within  legitimate  bounds.  It 
is  neces.sary  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  this, 
liecau.se  such  limitation  is  prescribed  by  that 
liistorical  accuracy  wliich  imparts  tlic  quality  of 
realism,    invests    the    scene    with    au    atnuisphcn' 


reduleiit  of  the  age  represented, 
and  canies  the  spectator  in- 
voluntaiily  back  to  the  very 
period  itself  by  process  of  art- 
istic and  very  justitiaUe  illusion. 
Oh,  thi'  trnulilc  1(1  pL'l'suade 
some  of  theui  to  wear  lu'elless 
boots,  to  cover  up  tbi'ir  ears 
with  wigs,  to  induce  nuns  and 
such-like  to  conceal  pretty  fringes 
beneath  wimples  and  coifs  !  But, 
indeed,  wnuieu  are  not  the  only 
sinners;  nor  is  vanity  the  only 
obstacle  which  the  artist  lias  to 
overcome.  Sheer  ignorance  is  re- 
sponsible for  some  very  comical 
results.  A\'ho  that  saw  it  will 
forget  the  grotesque  appeaiance 
of  some  armed  supers  in  Richard 
III.,  who  appeared  at  rehearsal 
with  breastplates  on  their  backs, 
back-plates  cju  tlieir  breasts,  and 
lielmets  wmu  in  sucli  fashion 
that  the  ocularium,  or  eye-hole, 
ventilated  the  back  of  tlie  wearer's 
liead,  whilst  the  guard  for  the 
neck  and  siioulders  was  utilised 
as  a  sort  (if  jicak  (ir  sliade  t'nr 
the  eyi'.s  in  front,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  cheesecutter 
caps  for  lioys?  Again  and  again 
it  has  1a-l'U  necessary  to  point 
out  bow  the  entire  character  of 
an  important  piece  of  costume, 
such  as  a  hat,  has  Ijeen  altered 
by  the  igiKjrant  way  in  wliicli  it 
has  been  put  (ni.  Nor  was  it 
less  amusing  on  one  occasion  to 
overhear  one  of  the  supers  in 
Bavcnsirood,  a  young  gentleman  with  strong  stage 
proclivities  and  a  fondness  for  dressing  up,  express 
au  ardent  desire  to  make  the  artist  feel  ti  tcnjo  the 
weight  of  .some  iieavy  and  ungainly  jack  boots  which 
he  had  perforce  to  put  on. 

Small  matter.s,  these,  you  say.  Yes:  but  it  is 
only  by  attention  to  these  small  matters  that 
perfect  illusion  is  obtained,  it  is  not  ly  broad 
outline  ;  but  by  those  lunnberle.ss  artistic  subtleties, 
of  which  the  majority  know  and  suspect  nothing, 
that  that  ([Uality  is  secured  which  invests  a  well- 
mounted  play  with  its  peculiar  and  indi'Hnable 
charm. 

It  is  no  ]iart  of  my  duty  here  to  enter  into 
any  ilelailed  account  of  the  scenery,  though  1 
may  periiay)s  be  permitted  to  express  my  own 
fei'liniT  of  indebtedness   to    Messrs.    Hawes   Craven, 
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Telbiii,  and  Marker  for  their  sympathetic  ami 
altogether  admirable  treatment  of  the  historical 
plays  with  whose  production  I  was  personally  con- 
cerned. But  tliere  are  still  some  matters  which 
need  to  be  carefully  considered,  not  the  least  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  relative  proportion  of  tlie 
actor  to  those  more  solid  structures  in  the  fore- 
groimd  with  whicli  lie  is  brought  into  immediate 
juxtaposition.     An  abbey  gateway,  for  instance,  has 


dignified  and  realistic  if  the  extent  of  the  view  were 
circumscribed,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  massive 
stonework  repres(>nted.  In  the  okl  days  of  flat- 
painted  .scenery  this  did  not  so  nnicli  matter;  the 
perspective  corrected  all  sucli  contrasts.  Now  that 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  liuild  up  the  scenery 
solidly  and  in  detail,  the  exigencies  of  proportion 
demand  a  bolder  and  less  expansive  treatment.  The 
scene-painter   should,   so   far  as    possible,    work    in 
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been  scon  lin'(iiii;h  which  some  of  the  ciiaraclcrs 
have  liad  In  pass,  ul'  siuh  iiltcrly  iuadi-cjuate  ]ii'ii- 
portions  llial  it.  liad  the  aiipcaiamc  nf  a  rather  big 
doorway  of  a  fancy  doll's-house.  The  scene-painter 
is  no  doubt  influenced  by  his  desire — a  very  legiti- 
mate one,  if  controlled  and  kept  within  reasonable 


ciiniunrtiiiii  with  the  artist  w  hci  ihcssc-;  llic 
jilay,  and  liic  picture  whicii  lie  cnnceives  in  his 
imagination  should  be  one  in  whicli  tlie  grouping, 
]iroi)oriiou,  and  cnsiiuiie  of  the  players  sliould  be 
allowed  tln'ir  lull  \alnc.  In  point  of  fact,  tlie 
picture  should  be  made  with  due  regard  to  all  its 


limits — of  making  a  fine   picture.     But  one  cannot     constituent  elements,  as  seen   by   the   spectator  at 

help   thinldnn'   that    the    cllcct    would    be  far    more      tlie  time  of  presentation. 
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urged,  seeing  that  sucli  a  '■  iiiiinn^i-am "  is  liy  no 
means  inconsistent  willi  tlic  inaetiic  at  lliat  time, 
when  tlie  fasliion  nf  sii^nin^  iiietures  with  tlic  name  oi- 


lEVEIiAL  times  dnring  (he 
past  two  years  we  have  re- 
ferred in  these  pages  to  the  in- 
teresting researches  wliieh  were 
lieing  patiently  prosecuted  by 
Monsieur  A., I.  Wauters,  Professor 
of  Art  History  at  the  Brussels 
Ecole  Eoyale  des  Beaux-Arts,  into 

llie  life  and  woiks  of  Mi'nding.     The  results  of  those 

researches  are   now   lying  liefore  us;  and  if  it   fails 

to  satisfy  us  (■on(dusivi'ly  nn  every  point  wliii-ii    the 

authiir  has  set  down    f'lr  our  consideration,  it   must 

un([uestinnalily  lie  acknowledged  to  place  him  in  the 

front  rank  of  our  artistic  investigators.     M.  Wauters 

helongs  to  the  modern  school  of  experts  and  critics, 

who  set  out    in   a  judicial  spirit,  w^ithout  prejudice 

or  ])irr/i  jiri>^,  to  analyse  and   examine,  to  test  and 

eslablisli,  carefully  iVillnwing  a  scent  so  long  as  it 

seems  to  ilirect  the  incjuirer  along  the  path  of  truth, 

hut  ahandoning  it  at  once,  without  remorse  or  regret, 

as  sotin  as  it  appears  to  Irad  him  astray.     There  is 

no  attrnipt    to   justify   umhdy  a    preconceived   idea, 

no   taint    whatever  of   the   special    )ileader. 

The  most  oliviiius  merit  of   M.  Wauters'  work  is 

its  frankness  and  lucichly ;  and  the  various  stages  of 

his  imnurics,  the  various  links  he  established  in  the 

chain  of  evidence  with  .something  of  the  shrewdness 

of   an   artistic   Sherlock   Holmes,   will   .satisfy   most 

men  as  lo  tlie  correctness  of  his  first  point.     This  is 

notliing  less    than   the  .solution   of    the  mystery  of 

Memling's  birthplace — hitherto  accepted,  with  a  sort 

of  half-doubt,  nevertheless,  as  being  Bruges,  wiiere, 

to  the  city's  uiulying  honour,  he  lived  and  worked 

— and  may  be  resumed  in  the  author's  own  words: 

"blending   was   a   native   of   ]\Ienudingen.  a   \illage 

which  at  oiu'  time   formed  jiart  of  the  jirincijiality 

of    Mayence — tiie  name   \uider  whii-li    lie   is    known 

to  history  being  merely  an  alteration  of   tiie   name 

of    his  natal    village."      For   llie    convincing    nature 

of   the  proof   and   the   ])iled-np  evidence  on    wiiieh 

it  stands,  we  refer  tlie  leader  to  the  liook  itself. 
The  next  point  is  of  minor  importance,  Imt   it   is 

of  singular  interest  to  tlie  student  of  ]\Iending.      In 

the   hack-ground  of    no  fewer  than   nineteen  of   llie 

artist's  panels  a  tiny  ligure  of  a  knight  mounted  on 

a  white  lior.se  is  to  be  seen :  aii<l  M.  \\'anters  noting 

the  fact  for  the  first  time  submits,  however,  but  with- 
out insistence,  that  this  f(n-  some  years  was  ^leuiling's      initials  of  the  man  who  painted  tluni     thougli  tho.st; 

mark — in  tiie  author's  favour  a  good  deal,  it  niiiy  be     of  the  donors  were  often  inscribed  on  the  frames — 

had    not   yet    been    introduced.     And,   furthermore, 
•"Sept  fetudes  roiir  seivir  A  I'Histoire  de  Hans  Memliiii;."        ,  ,  -n  i        ti     *  ■        .1   <„    a-  At  ,,>,i;„^'o 

Contennnt  TO  Illustmtions.     Par  A.  J.    Wanters.     (Bruxelles  :       ^''^  r^'^^'"'  "''H  remember  that  in  other  ot  Men.lmgS 

Dietrich  ct  Cie.  1803.)  works    the    man    ami    tlie    white    horse    sometnnes 


(/■', 
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jiaintcd,  lidW  it,  |irob;ibly  got  to  Spain — all  this  reads 
a  HI" 111  ili'al  like  romance,  and  justifies  the  writer  in 
his  pniud  exeluniation  :  "after  four  lnuidred  years 
of  absolute  obli\ion,  this  grand  c/icf-i/^ii/rrr  is  liere 
restored  liy  me  to  art  and  to  liistory." 

The  remaining  portinn  of  the  book  is  hardly  less 
interestinfr,  seeiny  that  tiiere  is 


appear  in  a  manner  far  more  nbtrusive  than  that 
of  the  little  mannikiu  now  riding  into  a  wood,  miw 
turning  a  street-corner,  entering  or  emerging  friim 
castle-gates,  or  dLsappearing,  Jialf-ashamed,  into  tiie 
distant  background. 

Next  follows  a  delightful  chapter  im  tiie  musieal 
instruments  painted  by  ]\lending  into  his  pietures, 
and  placed  in  his 
angels'  hands.  In 
the  fifteentli  century 
Bruges  was  the  centre 
of  a  great  musical 
movement  of  more 
than  exceptiiinal  bril- 
liancy, and  it  is  in- 
teresting til  iibser\e 
how  tile  artist  has 
reflected  liiat  mii\e- 
ment  in  iiis  painting, 
and  how  he  has  re- 
joiced in  making  his 
art  do  iinmage  to  the 
art  of  Obreeht.  of 
Binchois,    and     many 

others  nf  his  nnrsieal  friends,  lint  this  is  all  iutro-  little  there  of  recapitulatinn  and  miieJi  nf  original 
ductory  to  the  r/r(w  ;;?())•«■((/' of  the  book — nothing  less  research.  How  Memling  worked  for  the  (,'ourt  of 
than  the  discovery  by  M.  AVauters  of  the  magnificent  Burgundy,  and  at  the  reiiuest  nf  ( 'jiarles  le  Temeraiie 
triptych  of  "Christ  and  His  Angels,"  which,  for  four  he  executed  a  ]iiirtalile  or.itery  mi  win'eh  he  painted 
hundred  years,  had  lain  forgotten  and  unrecognised  the  portrait  nf  the  iluke ;  imw,  in  ]\I.  A\'auters' 
in  the  Monastery  of  Najera,  in  Castille  !  The  author  opinion,  tlie  two  3Iemlings  in  liie  Lnuvre  wi're 
makes  no  preten('e  of  indift'erence  in  speaking  of  this  painted  fnr  the  celebiated  (iuild  nf  Archers  nf 
most  notable  discovery:  indeed,  lie  reaches  the  point      St.  Sebastian  of  Bruges;  and  Imw  tiie  artist's  pm- 
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nearest  to  enthusiasm  whieli  is  to  be  found  in  his 
book.  Upnii  tiiis  gi'eat  work — not  only  great,  M. 
Wauters  claims,  as  a  masterpiece,  but  literally  so, 
having  a,  tntal  jeiiulh  nf  smnething  like  tweiity-niie 
feet — he  may  lie  said  tn  lia\'i^  stumbled  wlieii  it  was 
in  the  nnrecogni.sed  hands 
Paris.     How  the  clues  wer 


perty  in  Bruges  was  ultimately  ilis)insed  nf  by  tJie 

judge's    order,    occupy    the    rest    nf    tiie    1 k.      .\ 

nifa/(ir/iic  rid^nnm  is  includi'il,  and   llie   illustratiniis 

are   nunu'rniis   and    adniiralily  seleeted.      Hut    it    is 

impossible  to  see  why  a  jiicture  of  a   \cry   nindern 

f   .M.   t'liarles  Stein   of      child   by  JM.    Leon   Frederic    should   ]ia\e    lieeii    iii- 

Iniinweil   up,  establisli-      eluded.     It  is  very  clever  and  very  pretty,  nn  dnul it. 


ing  the  plaee  whence  it  was  rescued,  fnr  whom  it  was      main  que  (//'((hie  (tllait-U  fidrc  dims  cctli-  iinlcvn  !■ 


"  LORD  BYRON'S  VIEW.  HARROW." 

OiiiniNAi,     Etcuino     by     Fkancis     WaI.KKI!,     li.HA.,     A.lv.l'.-K. 

FI!OM    Harinw   ehureiiyard   is  presented    nne    nf  it    is  .said,  the  poet,  stretclied  nut   mi   the   tmub  in 

the    most    ciiarming    \  iews    liiat    can    possibly  the     fmegrniiiid,    cmnjinsed      tiie      Hues,     "Written 

be  seen,  extending  on  a  (dear  day  tn  a  distauee  nf  Heiieath  an    Elm  in   tiie  L'hurehyanl  '\{   llaiinw." 

fifty  miles.      Iiiimeiliately   liejnw  is    liarrow   \\'eald.  It    may    lie     said,     in     explauatinii,     tiiat      Mr. 

and    away    in    tlie    miildle    distauee     rxbridge    and  Walker's    |ilale    is    a     cnmbination    nf    etching    and 

Windsor,  and  a  wide  expanse  nf  landseape,  inelud-  niez/.nlintiiig,    tlie    lines    being   first    etched   with    a 

ing  in  its  scope  jmrtimis  nf  the  cnunties  of   Itncks,  view   tn   receiving  a    mezzo-ground,   the  final  result 

Oxfordshire,    and    lierls.       This    it    is    that    forms  being    one     that     canimt     be    obtained     by    either 

the    suliject    nf    niii'  fronti-spiece — a  subject  closely  method  singly.     The  etching  is  in  the  exhibii  imi  nf 

allied   with    the   meiiinry   nf    T/ird    Byron,   for  here,  the  Hoyal  Aeademy. 
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Hv  Canon  H.  D.  HAWNSLEY 

little  reiuaikable  t( 


tiiul  that  at  Oxford, 
which  has  been  de- 
scrihod  by  a  brilliant 
w  riter  of  modern  time 
as  being  "  like  the  Isle 
I  if  the  Macra-ones,  a 
lumber-room  of  ruinous 
philosophies,  decrepit 
religions,  forlorn  be- 
liefs," there  should  be  evidence  of  such  an  attempt 
to  set  the  lumber-room  at  any  rate  in  order;  to 
make  the  outside  show  of  things  architectural 
so  fair ;  and  to  prove  by  deeds  that  its  belief 
in  Art  as  a  fair  hanilmaid  of  God,  whether  it 
take  the  form  of  architecture,  music,  or  the  stage, 
is  neither  decrepit  nor  forLuu.  Xo  one  who, 
after  hearing  the  sound  of  the  singers  of  the 
r.salm  in  the  cool  dim  Chapel  of  Magdalen,  will 
go  forth  into  the  strong  light  and  pause  and 
look  at  the  new  buildings  hard  by,  glance  at  the 
new  Schools,  or  half  dare  to  ring  the  bell  of  the 
portal  of  the  palace  of  the  Principal  of  Brasenose ; 
no  one  who  will  pass  on  to  be  present  at  a  choir 
festival  in  the  Balliol  Hall,  or  at  a  performance  in 
the  Oxford  Theatre,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
a  revival  is  going  forward,  and  that  the  wave  of 
a  wishfulness  to  know  and  profit  by  some  of  the 
many  things  that  the  artists  of  old  and  modern 
time  have  to  tell  us,  is  breaking  over  the  Oxford 
\'alp.  But  one  does  not  realise  all  of  a  moment 
that  i|uite  silently  and  (piietly  the  teachers  who 
man  the  College  ships,  have  been  storing  them 
with  the  art-treasm'es  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  that  with  a  purpose.  They  know  these  art- 
treasures  have  tongues  of  angels — tongues  that 
will,  with  their  own  ilame,  kindle  fire  in  tlu' 
hearts  of  the  V>ehol(lers,  young  and  did. 

AVliat  the  man  who  sits — perhaps  without  luueii 
thought — at  meat  in  Keble  Hall  gets  in.sensilily 
from  Holman  Hunt's  great  picture  of  the  "  Light 
of  the  World,"  the  same  man,  grown  to  years,  will 
feed  on  with  full  knowledge  and  grow  strong  in 
the  i)rocess.  And  now  another  College  has  deter- 
mined tliat  the  men  who  break  Imly  bread  in  its  Hall 
of  I'niyer  siiall  have  a  ligiit  to  lighten  their  eyes 
and  a  lamp  to  wiiich  their  faitli  also  may  look  for 
its  reward.  There  liangs  now  in  its  .soleuni  place 
at  the  right  liaud  as  one  goes  up  to  tiie  altar  in 
E.xetev  College  Chapel,  a  wurk  of  art,  a  nuister- 
jiiece.  It  is  neither  in  chief,  work  of  the  ])encil 
nor  the  needle;   it  is  the  wmk   i,f  a   hul\-  siiirit  ><{ 


faith  and  true  deep  feeling,  that  has  dipped  its 
brush  in  colours  that  seem  of  purest  dye,  and  set 
the  hand-loom  to  body-forth  the  poet  and  the 
painter's  mind,  with  patience  and  a  glory  hardly 
dreamable  of.  That  bit  of  tapestry — a  representa- 
tion of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi — is  the  work 
of  two  master-minds  in  love  with  the  subject, 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  old  University 
city,  that  have  chosen  to  enshrine  their  highest, 
noblest  effort. 

There  has  not  been  produced  in  England — I 
think  not  on  the  Continent  in  this  century — 
any  master-work  of  the  kind  so  glorious.  Burne- 
Jones  drew  the  cartoon  in  plain  black-and-white  ; 
AVilliam  Morris  transferred  it  to  the  loom  and 
chose  and  arranged  the  coloui-s.  "  The  idle  singer 
of  an  empty  day  "  has  sung  here  a  song  neither 
of  emptiness  nor  idleness — he  has  told  England  a 
strange  new  thing,  and  told  it  in  such  tones  as 
can  never  be  forgotten — namely,  that  England, 
poor  machine-murdered  England,  has  hands  and 
can  learn  to  use  them ;  eyes,  and  can  be  taught 
to  see ;  and  still  has  faith  in  gentleness,  meekness, 
and  truth,  still  honours  the  King  of  all  the  earth. 

It  is  a  gift  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  England, 
this  wondrous  work  of  colour  and  weaving ;  and 
though  I  found  to  my  sorrow  that  the  great 
breathing  broidery-picture  had  been  hung  in  a 
place  in  which  no  eyes  could  rightly  see  it,  to  do 
fair  justice  to  it ;  still,  to  the  ill-lighted  Oxfordian 
"  Sainte  Chapelle,"  as  the  guide-books  delight  to 
ciiU  Exeter  College  Chapel,  the  men  from  far 
countries  will  come  to  look,  to  love,  to  wonder, 
and  to  learn. 

Some  day,  who  knows,  the  donor  of  the  glass 
window  opposite  may  see  that  the  same  window- 
can,  without  cost,  be  removed  to  a  position  further 
w^est  and  on  the  same  side.  Some  day  a  kind 
of  shade  may  be  fixed  between  the  head  of  the 
tapestry  and  tlie  sill  (if  the  window  immediately 
above,  and  sti  by  cutting  off  the  light  enable  us 
to  get  a  fairer  glance  at  the  wonderful  work. 
Some  tlay  an  earthcpiake  may  slioek  into  a  thou.sand 
fragments  the  terrible  great  east  window  and 
some  others.  When  that  happens  the  tapestry 
will  lose  dust  perhaps,  but  will  sulVer  no  great 
change,  for  it  is  meant  for  the  ages. 

It  is  not  cohl.  The  flowers  are  springing  all 
about  the  skirts  of  the  dark  woodland,  as  if  already 
they  felt  the  winter  of  Hate  had  passed  and  a  new 
sea.«ou  nf  .I(iy  and  I.ove  were  here  :  daisies,  colum- 
liine,  liluebfll,  and   the  red   p"l>l'y  lialf-awakeued  out 
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of  sleep  at  tlie  sound  of  the  stnuige  new-comers. 
Gaze  at  the  faces  of  the  three  Kings :  what  eager- 
ness is  there !  how  forgetful  of  the  very  gifts 
they  bring ;  how  forgetful  of  the  very  star  that 
guided  them,  are  these  three  men !  The  old,  tur- 
hauned,  grey-bearded  sheik  bends  first  before  llu' 
Baby  King,  for  in  the  East  old  age  has  prece- 
dence. One  looks  on  his  face,  and  realises  how 
many  a  night  he  has  searched  the  heavens,  and 
in  vain;  how  many  a  weary  year,  for  the  Star  that 
should  tell  of  a  truer  King,  he  has  waited  in  luve 
and  loyalty.  Perhaps  one  wishes  liis  little  casket  nf 
gold  were  not  lined  with  blue  silk  and  cotton-wool. 
It  is  not  Oriental  enough,  it  is  too  Parisian,  this 
casket's  finish ;  but  the  patch  of  blue  was  needed 
just  where  it  is  in  the  picture,  and  the  other  matter 
is  but  of  minor  import,  after  all. 

But  one's  eyes  go  from  the  Magi  to  the  face  of 
the  infant  Saviour.  Old  Giles  Fletcher's  words  rise 
to  mind  : 

"  See  how  small  room  my  infant  Lord  tloth  take, 
Whom  all  the  world  is  not  enough  to  hold." 

Then  our  eyes  are  caught  upwards  to  the  angel  face 
that  seems  wrapt  in  deepest  devotion  above  the 
head  of  the  infant  Saviour  and  the  head  of  the  aged 
Eastern  King.  Pearls,  or  daisies,  or  stars,  are  in  the 
angel's  locks,  and  the  glory  round  his  head  almost 
burns  with  the  green  wonder  of  his  folded  wings. 
He  has  swept  through  the  stars  of  broken  worlds 
to  lead  men  to  the  Day-star  of  a  world  as  yet  un- 
liroken,  and  the  dust  of  that  great  journey  is  in  his 
hair ;  but  in  his  folded  hands,  his  hands  in  attitude 
of  prayer,  is  a  strange,  new  thing — a  light  that 
lightens  and  does  not  con-sume  a  bit  more  than 
that  light  which  Moses  saw,  when  the  great  I  Ail 
was  revealed.  In  his  hands  of  prayer,  there  is  a 
glory  nothing  shall  put  out :  it  is  the  light  of  Love 
that  leads  to  the  higher  life  and  the  nobler,  and 
brings  us  to  the  innocence  of  prime ;  it  is  the  lamp 
of  Truth,  Truth  with  the  many-coloured  rays  twisted 
into  purest,  whitest  light ;  the  lamp  that  goes 
before  the  seekers  after  Trutli,  wlietlier  tlicv  searcli 


for  it  among  the  star-dei>ths  or  seek  it  in  tlu  llowers 
of  the  field.  It  is  the  Star  of  Prayer,  of  burning 
aspiration,  of  fiery  thought  and  steady  desire  that 
kindles  the  soul,  of  devotion  that  cannot  be  quenched. 
.Vnd  there  stands  the  angel — or,  rather,  swims  in 
atlier  than  stands,  for  the  quiet,  closed,  and  restful 
feet  hang  above  the  grass  and  the  dew,  and  are  so 
gracious,  so  tender,  so  peaceable,  that  the  dew  pearl 
falls  not,  and  the  flower  is  not  shed  beneath. 

Let  us  look  at  the  weird,  dark  background. 
The  picture  scene  is  painted  on  the  margin  of  a 
wood;  the  forest  is  full  of  blue,  twilit  shade,  and 
within  its  heart  is  set  a  sleeping  water-pool.  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  the  forest  background, 
with  its  whispers  of  the  dark  world  that  was, 
and  the  dark  forest-worlds  that  still  are,  unlit  by 
the  kuup  of  God,  and  uncheered  by  the  rays  of 
Hope,  should  thus  ha\'e  been  wrought  upon  the 
poet's  loom.  It  is  well  to  observe  how  accurately 
true  to  Nature  the  painter  was,  who  gave  the  poet 
his  great  design.  For  where  but  at  the  edges  of  the 
wood  do  the  flowers  leap  up  and  the  birds  delight  to 
sing ;  and  lo !  how  the  flowers  are  brightening  all 
the  ground  outside  the  grim  and  terrible  wilderness : 
how  from  the  rose-bush,  that  serves  as  a  liackground 
for  the  Eose  of  all  the  world,  the  birds  sing  loud : 
"  Eejoice  ■  rejoice  ! " 

As  we  I'ise  and  leave  tlie  iliui-lit  Exeter  Chapel, 
we  think  of  wondrous  Gobelin  tapestries  we  have 
seen  at  the  Louvre,  at  the  Tuileries,  in  the  island 
halls  of  the  Bonomeo's ;  but  these  fade  before  the 
marvel  that  has  here  been  revealed.  "We  thank 
the  College  that  has  done  this  good  thing  for  the 
old  men  who  will  ever  dream  dreams,  or  the  young 
men  who  will  ever  see  visions,  in  O.xford  Term. 
And  out  into  the  tumble  and  strife  of  common  life 
we  go ;  but  the  peace  and  the  rest  and  devotion 
of  that  woven  picture  are  around  us ;  its  colours 
will  never  lose  themselves  in  the  common  light  of 
day.  Our  duties  now  lie  scattered  at  our  feet  like 
flowers,  and  behold  !  the  Star  of  Prayer  is  in  our 
1  lands. 


(/)raini  by  C.  nicMIs) 
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REFERENCE  was  made  in  mw  oliituarv  eciluiiu 
'    last  month  to  the  death  ol'  "Sir.  J.  M.  (ii;iy 
for    many    years    curator    of 
the  Scottish  National  Portrait 
Gallery  at  Edinliurgh. 

By  the  addition  tn  llir 
National  ("ollectinn  of  the 
late  Ford  Madox  Brown's 
picture,  "  Clirist  Wasiiing 
Peter's  Feet"  (No.  1,;394), 
painted  in  1852,  the  nation 
is  now  possessed  of  one  at 
least  of  this  artist's  repre- 
sentative works.  This  is 
owing  to  the  generosity  of 
a  few,  tlie  jiieture  having 
licen  purchased  liy  subscrip- 
tion for  the  purjiose  of  pre- 
sentation t(i  the  National 
Gallery.     To  the  British  sec-  tiik  lat 

tion   has  also  lieen  added  the  (Fmm  a  Ph<,i„fjmi,h 


I  picture? 
iiuhy-Ma 
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GKAY. 

frc.  RUiibn 


Henry  il  .M.irlaud,  entitled  "Tiie 
(Nos.  1,402-;J),  of  which  repro- 
ductions are  given  liere.  "  A 
Study  of  snil  Life  "  (Xo. 
1,401),  by  i'ictcr  Snyers,  lias 
alsi)  been  recently  aiMpiiicd 
n.r   the    Unlcii   seclion. 

Bedfiird  nuw  possrsses  a 
worthy  mcnidrial  uf  .biliii 
Howard,  the  great  philan- 
thriipist,  who  for  many  years 
lived  at  the  village  of  C'ar- 
dington,  near  by,  and  was 
cldsely  associated  wilii  the 
Cdunly,  of  wliich  lie  was 
Higli'sbciirr  ill  177:'..  The 
iiiiiiniiiiciil ,  iiincilcd  hy  ihc 
Hukc  iif  r.cdlbrd,  stands  in 
the  iiiarki't -place  of  the  town, 
anil,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the   illustration,  consists  of  a 


THE    LAU.NDUV-.M.VIU. 
{From  the  Paintings  by  Henry  R.  Mortand.     Reccnily  aeqnirrd  by  the  Xatiunat  Gallery.) 
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A    STUDY    01''    STILL    LIfE. 
(/>;/  I'ielcr  Sn>ici-K.     newnlti/  aciiliiml  hii  the  Xatiimal  CitUnii.) 


THE    HOWAllD    MEMORIAL,    BEUFOUl). 

(B,«  Alfred  Gilherl,  R.A.     From  a  riwluirajih  bii  Ulnke 

ami  Kihiiu;  Ilnljnnl.) 


Ii;4ure  (if  Howiml  on  a  rklily  du.siyiied  peilestal.  "f  Hnwiud's  ili'iitli.  It  is  i^xccuteil  in  lnonze,  and 
Tlie  memorial  is  the  work  of  Sir.  Alfred  Gilliert,  the  cost,  amounting  to  £2,0U0,  was  dcfrajcd  by 
lv.A.,  and  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  centenary      public    subscription. 


tlllllfiT    WASlllNt;     I'LTEUS    FELT. 
the  Paiittiufj  by  the  late  l-'orU  Matluz  Di-otni.     Hecriitlff  acyliiVfJ  61/  the  Sativt.al  o'liZ/cri/.) 
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ox    Tin:   souTri    downs. 
(From  tlu-  J'ainlliiij  Ini  J.  AinimiM-r.  III.) 


THE    ROYAL    ACADEMY,    LS'.)4.— III. 


1!y    Tin; 

WHAT  is  till'  stiiii-totiil  III'  Ihr  Aciuleiny  (his 
\i'AV '.  (ir,  latiicr,  what  is  llic  (•(iuiliti<>ii  nf 
Alt  in  Kn,ul;mil  as  iinliratcil  liy  lln'  Acailciiiii' 
u-augo  ;■  Of  any  alisiilutuly  transci'iiili'iil  work  in 
Builingtiiu  IIiiusc  there  is  practically  iiuiu'.  Th.' 
ligure  and  subject-pictures,  brilliant  as  many  '<i 
them  are,  do  not  surpass  (I'i  nimjilcfc  inirk>i  of  art  thr 
best  that  we  have  seen  in  the  recent  past:  the  lainl- 
and  sea-scapes  of  fine  (jnality  are  fewer;  the  animal 
pictures  less  numemus  slill:  the  nudes  fur  ihr  nmsi 
part  are  not  serioiis  ;  and  lln'  "saired"  elenifnl  is 
all  but  non-existent.  In  ibr  imi'traits— many  of 
them  of  extraordinary  skill -wc  may  perhaps  find 
the  greatest  satisfaction  :  yet  in  the  Academy  ilsel I', 
though  there  is  much  l"  interest  us  powerfully, 
there  is  little  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  whatever  there 
may  be  to  impart  .satisfaction  or  inspire  hope. 

Why  is  this?  It  is.  I  believe,  the  natural  (Uit- 
come  of  the  genrral  art-ti'iidmi'y  of  to-day:  it  is  the 
result  of  the  teaching  and  of  the  tleliberate  aim  nf 
the  artist  duiing  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  logical  consetpienct'  of  that  education  of 
the  hand  at  the  expen.se  of  the  head  and  the  heart 
which  has  so  carried  away  the  majority  of  students 
8113 


KinroK. 
iiitii  the  iiiijiiis.^i  (if  uieri.'  dexterity.  It  is  uidy  the 
few,  the  Very  frw,  wlii)  have  uiiderstnud  tiiat,  the 
(•ulti\at-i(jn  df  tlie  enintinns  must,  aceduipany  tin'  de- 
\cliipuient  iif  hand  .Hid  cyf  if  thr  paiiiti-i-  is  tn  bi- 
alsn  an  artist,  and  who  ba\i'  rralisnl  ilic  .sulr  nirans 
b\-  wbii'li  tlirir  rraflsmansiiip  is  i|c\atrd  inln  art. 
Tali'iit  there  is  (.n  tJie  walls  of  tin'  .Vcadcniy  far 
more  than  ever  was  seen  before,  but  of  genius 
probalily  less:  and  while  many  a  student  can  draw 
.and  ]>aint.  and  impart  a  .sense  of  style,  with  a 
facility  i|uite  unknown  thirty  yeais  ai^n  to  many 
mrn  wb'i  at  that  time  stood  unchallenged  at  the 
li'Mil  of  tlioir  ])rofession,  there  is  yet  a  curious  re- 
duction in  that  individuality  and  grasp  which 
happilv  at  no  timr  has  lirrii  cntiri'ly  ab.seiit  from 
Knglisli  art. 

Nowadays  we  see  miracles  of  foreshortening, 
wbirh  is  good  for  nothing — or  good  for  very  little — 
when  it  is  done  "We  see  land.scapes,  occasionally 
tine  in  tone,  which  yet  appear  to  lie  views  in  Xoali's 
Ark-adia.  We  have  jiortraits  well-nigh  unsurpa.s,s- 
able  in  modelling,  yet  suggestive  only  of  a  blank 
and  often  soapless  humanity.  And  we  have  battle- 
pieces,  some  with   more   "  go "   than   diuwing,  and 
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others  witli  more  formality  than  either.  But  among 
theui  all,  liardly  one  single  work  which  by  its  cora- 
j)letenes.s  lays  claim  to  being  a  fine  work  of  art — fine 
alike  in  drawing,  in  colour,  in  composition,  in  tech- 
niijue,  in  sentiment,  and  in  wliat  our  forefathers  used 
to  call  in  "  keejiing. "  Yet  the  men  are  not  wanting. 
It  is  not  in  tiie  natuie  of  things  that  there  sliould 
be  many  sudi  worthy  and  capable  of  ministering  to 
their  goddess ;  but  some  there  are,  and  many  more 
who  can  and  doubtless  will  do  work  better  deserving 
of  the  name  of  Art.  F.ut  it  is  im]io.s.sible  not  to  .see 
tl)at  tlie  world  of  art  is,  in  this  country,  still  in  a 
transitional  state.  England,  luiving  suddenly  real- 
ised iter  comparative  inferiority  in  the  painter's 
craft,  still  devotes  the  best  of  her  attention  and  the 
most  strenuous  of  her  ettbrts  to  the  remedy  ;  and 
it  is  assuredly  true  that  if  she  pays  no  heed  to  the 
narrow  view  that  mere  technique — soulless,  skilful 
technique — is  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  Art,  salvation 
will  be  at  hand  when  it  is  .sought. 

I  have  alreatly  dealt  with  the  chief  subject-pictures 
in  tlie  Academy.  The  landscapes  of  real  excellence 
are  fewer  still.  The  successful  rendering  of  sunlit 
scenery  has  not  been  attempted  by  many,  but  instead 
freaks  and  "  effects  "  in  numbers.  Mr.  Alfred  East's 
clever  ".Sunlit  Harbiair"  is  perhaps  the  best  of  a 
class  to  which  Mr.  Davis's  precise, "  God-fearing,"  but 
less  pictorial  works  belong.  Of  a  more  gem-like 
kind  is  Mr.  North's  "  !Mill-pond  in  a  Blossoming 
Land  " — a  work  of  exquisite  beauty,  hardly  showing 
to  full  ad\antage  among  the  vrirmh  canvases  in- 
separable from  an  open  exhibition.  Mr.  Clausen's 
"  Turning  the  Plough "  is  another  work  of  great 
excellence — a  little  picture  of  a  man  and  a  plough 
antl  a  couple  of  horses  in  a  field  lit  by  a  hot  low 
sun,  full  of  fine  drawing,  fine  .sentiment,  and  fine 
colour.  A  few  more  canvases  like  these,  and  the 
Academy  would  touch  a  standard  far  higher  than  it 
attains  at  present.  .lust  opposite  is  a  little  snow- 
scene  of  great  refinement  and  skill — JI.  Albert  Gos' 
"  Premiere  neige :  aux  Avants ; "  but  for  truth  of 
snow  and  ice  effect  it  cannot  compare  with  Mr. 
liriton  liiviere's  "Beyond  Man's  Footsteps,"  whicii, 
for  truth  of  colour  and  effect  of  an  almost  unpaintable 
suliject,  iias  not  for  many  years  been  equalled  in  the 
Academy  exhibition.  Among  tho.se  who  have  seen 
nature  with  an  extremely  poetical  yet  truthful  eye, 
and  have  rendered  Iter  darker  moods,  with  diiving 
clDuds  and  lieavy  winds,  with  vigorous — thuugii  with 
something  of  melodtamatic — eHecl.  is  ^Ir.  T.  Hn]ic 
M('I.,iichlan,  whose  "  Winter  Conies"  is  an  admirable 
example  of  liis  .synij)alhelic  art.  Tiie  strength  of 
Mr.  Austen  Brown's  work  ("  Keturniiig  from  Pas- 
ture "),  tlie  tenderness  of  Mr.  .John  Barlow's  ("  ^loon- 
rise  "),  the  breadtli  of  Mr.  Robert  AV.  Allen's  ("  Tlie 
North  Foril,  rist"\  ami  the  mvsterv  of  Mr.  Herbert 


Dalziel's  "  nocturnes,"  contribute  greatly  to  the  mark 
made  by  the  outsiders;  while  of  the  members  of 
the  Academy,  Mr.  Hook,  ]\lr.  ilacWhirter,  and 
]Mr.  Herkoiner  (with  his  background  already  alluded 
to)  prox'ide  the  rest  of  the  landscape  element.  ]Mr. 
David  Murray's  work  can  hardly  be  considered  up 
to  his  level  of  last  year,  and  Mr.  (Jregory's  charming 
little  water-colour,  "  Kun  Dry,"  is  a  remini.sceiice 
rather  of  Fred  "Walker  than  of  himself.  JM.  Fantin's 
ilower-pieces  always  make  it  ditticult  for  one  to 
atlmire  other  works  of  the  same  class  in  an  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  his  "  Eoses "  in  the  "  big  room,"  and  his 
"Sweet  Peas"  in  the  "gem  room,"  fully  maintain 
their  painter's  great  reputation. 

If  the  sea-painting  is,  as  a  whole,  less  imposing 
than  usual,  it  is  chieHy  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Henry  Moore  has  given  us  no  great  canvas 
of  superlative  merit  which  he  has  for  years  led  us 
to  expect.  Nevertheless,  there  are  several  smaller 
pictures  from  his  incomparable  brush — incompar- 
able in  its  drawing  of  waves,  which  has  the  effect  of 
putting  his  skies  into  the  shade.  Skies,  indeed,  as 
]Mr.  Claude  Phillips  has  pointed  out,  too  often  mar 
the  landscapes  of  the  Moderns ;  and  this  is  nowhere 
more  noticeable  than  in  Mr.  Tuke's  otherwise  l.irilliant 
painting  of  bathing  boys,  "  August  Blue."  Figures, 
sunlight,  and  sea  are  altogether  admirable ;  but  the 
sky,  excellent  as  it  is  in  colour,  is  deficient  in  per- 
spective, and  is  more  like  an  upright  screen  than  the 
spreading  vault  of  heaven.  Mr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Peter 
Graham  repeat  once  more  their  well-known  successes 
— the  latter's  "  Head  of  the  Loch  "  showing  the  same 
mastery,  and  virtually  the  same  subject  and  arrange- 
ment, as  in  previous  years.  IMr.  Hayes  renders  the 
form  of  the  sea  with  his  ancient  unerring  truth, 
though,  in  critical  slang,  he  "pitches  his  key  in  a 
bluer  note."  Mr.  Somerscales,  too,  fairly  maintains, 
though  he  hardly  ad\ances  on,  his  last  year's 
achievement ;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  in  "  At  Even- 
tide there  shall  be  Light,"  gives  us  a  ilersey  version 
of  "  Toil,  Glitter,  Grime,  and  Wealth  on  a  Flowing 
Tide,"  which  years  ago  brought  him  his  first  notable 
success.  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  breaks  out  afresh  in  an 
extremely  refined  little  "  Suimner  Sea:"  but  Mr. 
Brett  is  harder  tiiaii  ever  in  his  marble  seas. 
Strange  that  so  much  feeling  for  form  and  line 
should  be  accompanied  with  sueh  adamantine  treat- 
ment. 

The  examples  of  Miiinial-paintiiig  can  .-<eaieely  be 
treatetl  of  as  a  se))arale  .section,  so  insignificant  aie 
they  in  number.  Jlr.  Eiviere  and  ]Mr.  Swan,  to 
whom  we  always  look  for  the  best  representations 
of  animals,  have  thrown  their  beasts  into  subject- 
pictures,  and  do  not  challenge  criticism  on  the 
narrower  platform.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible 
not    to   regard    Mr.    Swan's    felines    on    their   own 
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merits,  so  Icanu'd,  yet.  S(i  iiiDilcst,  ate  tlicy.  In  luni- 
pui'i.soii  with  lliriu  ]\Ir.  Xct.tli'sliip's  licasls,  in  liis 
cheaply  nanird  "('miii'  if  vini  dare,"  aic  lliratiiral 
enouoli.  (  111  tlic  iillirr  liaiiil,  Mr.  II.  I  lixnn,  lliaiiks  In 
the  iiithii'iicc  of  ]\Ir.  Swan,  ha.s  madf  rapiil  pi<)grcs.'<, 
and  his  ■ 'I'invr  Kcstinn"  is  mil  did)'  exceUeiit  in 
drawing'  and  cliiiiacter,  luiL  admirable  in  cnlonr. 
In  this  section,  perhaps,  sliould  fall  llr.  Stanhope 
Forbes'  large  pictnre  of  "  The  Quarry  Team  " — four 
horses  pulling  a  hea\'ily-latlen  stone-waggon  along  a 
Cornish  road — which  proclaims  the  artist  as  skilful  in 
the  painting  of  horses  as  of  all  else.  Mr.  Charlton's 
and  ]\Ir.  Berkeley's  big  canvases  are  rather  reniaik- 
able  for  drawing  and  spirit  than  for  painting  :  and 
Madame  Ronner  once  more  shows  us  the  imly 
kittens  in  the  exhibition  worth  looking  at. 

If  the  ])ortraits  appear  ti>  be  more  nunierdus 
than  n.^ual,  it  is  liy  reason  of  their  interest,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  fewer  of  them  are  to  be  seen  than 
in  recent  years.  Mr.  Sargent  maintains  his  great 
position  as  a  ])ortraitist  by  his  picture  of  "  Miss 
Chaider" — a  picture,  however,  which  at  first  sight 
may  be  disappointing  to  the  spectator,  but  which  im- 
proves prodigiously  ujmn  a((|uaintance.  Mr.  Sargent 
has  not  acquired,  or  at  li'ast  does  not  cultivate, 
the  art  of  flattery,  and,  as  be  has  hinisidf  declared, 
every  new  portrait  he  paints  makes  him  at  least  one 
enemy.  In  this  case  we  are  shown  a  young  lady  of 
much  sternness  of  mien,  much  of  whose  steiiniess, 
however,  is  probably  due  to  the  nervousness  of  the 
sitter,  duly  recorded  by  Mr.  Sargent's  inexorable 
skill.  Notwithstandhig  the  black  dress  and  white 
skin,  there  is  plenty  of  subtle  colour  and  subtler 
drawing  in  this  can\as,  tlie  "  reserved  force "  of 
which  is  in  the  most  iiowerful  contrast  with  the 
(Oriental  pomp  of  the  artist's  great  decorative-piece. 
In  many  respects,  Mr.  Luke  Fildes'  portrait  of  the 
Princess  of  ^Yales  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  Mr. 
Sargent's  "  ]Miss  ('hauler."  Deliberate  alike  in  ilc- 
sign,  in  execution,  and  in  colour,  there  is  no  hint  of 
Mr.  Sargent's  rapid  and  impulsive  touch.  It  i.s,  in 
fact,  a  "Court  portrait,"  and  conf(n-ms  with  great, 
even  with  unusual,  success  to  the  demands  of  such 
productions.  Full  of  {lignity  and  gi'ace.  it  sliows  us 
the  Princess  not  only  as  she  is,  but  as  she  should 
be:  not  only  a  w^ork  of  art,  but  an  historical  docu- 
ment for  the  lienefit  and  satisfaction  of  posterity. 

Other  female  portraits  there  are  in  most  interest- 
ing variety.  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  portrait  of  Mr.s. 
Theyie  Smith  shows  how  nuich  better  his  art  is 
adapted  to  rendering  the  gentleness  of  age  than 
the  vigour  of  youth,  especially  when  that  youth 
involves  strength  of  character.  In  contrast  with  it 
is  the  more  modern  rendering,  full  length,  of  Jlrs. 
Xewton-Robinson  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  wlio 
has  coucealed   his  dexterilv  of  modelling  under  a 


\i-il  of  smoothness  which  liarnioniscs  ba]iiiily  with 
the  ti'uder  tones  of  tlir  |iirtnn'.  .\nolbrr  wmk,  not 
so  full  of  .sentiment,  yd,  of  iviiiarkaMc  skill,  is  Mr. 
i.axcry's  "Lady  in  i'.inwn"-  a  full-length  portrait 
of  a  young  lady  in  lial  and  (doak,  a,  more  than  usually 
pleasant  revival  of  the  Whistlerian  ti'adition.  In 
this  same  tradition,  ]\lr.  Mauiice  (ireiifenhageii  has 
painted  a  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  equally  pleasing  and 
nearly  as  skilful,  which  would  certainly  not  iiave 
found  a  ]ilaee  in  the  Academy  a  few  years  ago.  It 
must,  howe\er,  be  recognised  that  the  Council  does 
well  in  limiting  this  cla.ssof  work,  which,  if  generally 
adopted  by  the  younger  students,  would  undoubtedly 
lend  to  reducing  serion.sly  the  thoroughness  of  Hesh 
and  figure-painting.  The  appreciation  of  outline 
ami  of  .senthnent  is  to  be  markedly  found  in 
.Mr.  .T.  .1.  Shannon's  portrait  of  Mr.s.  Claude  Magniac 
and  Mr.  Peacock's  "Miss  Brignall,"  profiles  delicately 
felt  and  as  delicately  drawn.  ]\Ir.  Orchardson's 
"  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  a  likeness  of  his  daughter,  has 
style,  and  is  a  masterful  canvas,  but  it  is  somewhat 
marred  by  that  nianiuM  ism  of  oiilline  which,  unlil 
time  softens  it — as  it  unilonliiedly  will  will  mili- 
tate against  its  full  cricct,  .\nd,  finally,  we  have 
:\Ir.  Solomon  d.  Solomon's  poiliait  of  Mrs.    Patrick 


Canililiell    as 


Paula 


r,i\-,"   al     (be    niomi-nt 


when  the  unhap|iy  woman  determines  upon  sidf- 
destruction.  The  whole  po.se,  aspect,  and  sentiment 
of  the  p)icture  are  tlieatiical  in  the  right  sense — 
for  the  subject  itself  is  theatrical ;  and  the  picture 
comes  as  near  being  a  great  portrait  as  its  sitter  does 
to  being  a  great  actress.  It  is  not  only  that  Mr. 
Solonum  has  rejiroduced  admirably  the  intensity  of 
Ihe  climax  of  the  jilay:  it  is  not  merely  that  he  has 
given  us  an  excellent  portrait  of  a  sitter  in  whom 
expression,  movement,  attitude,  are  all  instinct  with 
jialpitating  excitement ;  but  he  has  gone  further  in 
conveying  to  his  canvas  the  effect  of  the  footlights 
and  tlieatrical  conditions,  and  filled  it  with  lamp- 
light with  .singular  ability.  The  jiainting  is  free, 
and  in  manner  well  adapted  to  its  subject — almost 
as  Will  adaj)ted  to  the  p.sychological  (or,  as  it  is 
now  calU'd,  the  "]iroblem")  ([ualilics  of  th.'  modern 
play  as  Reynolds'  "Mrs.  Siddous  "  was  fitted  to  the 
"suiilime  jiassioii  "  of  five-act  tragedy. 

Among  male  portraiture,  too,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  approve.  Mr.  Orchard.son's  quiet  portrait  of 
I'rofessor  Dewar,  painted  for  Peterhouse  College, 
makes  no  pretence  of  "Academy  pitch."  It  is  a 
subtle  portrait  of  a  subtle  face  and  mind,  and  tlie 
head,  stretching  over  the  table  which  bears  a  bottle 
of  bluish  li(iuid — that  famous  liquefied  oxygen — is 
characteristic  of  tiie  man  to  whom  .such  adiieve- 
ments  have  been  possible.  Two  portraits,  both  noble 
liead.s,  come  from  Mr.  C.  F.  'Watt.s.  The  first  is  that 
of  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  the  philanthropist,  who 
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ilevotps  Jill  iiis  profits  from  his  1);i]ht,  the  Eflf,  {« 
the  estalilishiiicnt  of  liliraiics,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
so  forth:  till'  second,  that  of  the  late  Sir  Aiidnw 
t'lark.     r>olh   are  liui'   works— the    latter,    I    tliiid<, 


Maniiioss  of 
•'.   W.   Harris 


(From  Oie  Paintiitg  hij  Seymour  I.iims.  .I./J..I.) 

the  more  pleasing  of  the  two  in  colour ;  the  former, 
in  likeness.  They  prove  that  Mr.  "Watts's  skill  has 
not  al>ated;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that, 
throuj,di  the  generosity  of  the  painter,  they  are  to 
heconie  the  property  of  the  nation.  Sir  George 
Keid's  half-lengtli  of  I'rofe.ssor  Blaekie  is  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  Scottisii  President's  art.  It  appears 
a  little  dry  in  colour;  hut  in  all  else — characterisa- 
tion and  execution — it  is  a  jiortrait  which  in  its  own 
way  can  hardly  he  surpa.s.se(l.  l'rofe.s.sor  Herkomer's 
numerous  portraits  of  liie  year  include  two  or  three 
of  our  most  prominent  men  :  hut,  as  is  sometimes 
the  ca.se  with  tliis  extraordinarily  vigorous  painter, 
his  les-ser-known  sitters  are  better  treated  than  his 
"  personage-s."  An  exception  nmst  be  made  of  his 
"  Manjues-s  of  Salisbury  " — a  life-size  full-length  of 
tiie  statesman   in  his   peer's  rolte.s.     The  picture  is 


intended  for  llii^  Carlton  Club,  and  is  one  nf  llie 
sti-onyest  likenesses  ever  prod  ucfil  by  Ibe  artist.  His 
lijiiin  "  is  liardly  sn  b;iii|iy  ;  but  ■  Mv. 
rimies  in  its  nwn  way  ncai'  In  tbr 
binli-water  mark  <<(  bis  ai-liii'\c- 
iiiml.  Mr.  S(il(ini(in's  jiortrait  of 
Mr.  I.  Zan<i\vill  is  a  jiowerfnl 
sketch,  and  .Mr.  \.  Hackers  "  K. 
Onslow  Ford,  Es([.,  A.li.A.,"  is  both 
I'aitbful  as  a  likeness  and  ingenious 
in  its  ciiarniing  arrangement.  IMr. 
Fur.so  has  entered  nn  a  new  stage. 
Hitherto  he  has  gi\cn  ns  reminis- 
cences iif  .Mr.  Whistler,  but  never 
failed  to  let  us  fet'l  that  lie  was 
worthy  of  .something  better.  'J'iiis 
year  be  has  gone  to  Yela.squez,  the 
fountain-head,  for  in.spiration,  and 
painted  "  liobert  Bridges,  Esq." — 
an  exceedingly  clever  picture  in 
wliich  the  old-world  colour  is  still 
a  little  dirty  :  and  the  little  eques- 
trian "  l.ord  lioberts  of  Candahar." 
It  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  the 
[laiiiter  has  aimed  more  directly  at 
Velasquez  or — as  the  technique 
and  the  drawing  of  the  horse  half 
suggest  —  at  Stubbs  and  Ward. 
The  "  fat"  painting  and  the  method 
are  theirs,  though  the  colouring  is 
the  Spaniard's.  The  result  is  a 
ti'iidi'r  harmony  of  grey-greens, 
yellows,  and  Hesh  pink,  with  a 
charming  sky  and  a  delicate  relief 
in  the  red  flag  carried  behind — the 
whole  like  a  bit  of  tapestry  that 
directly  brings  a  charge  of  vulgarity 
against  the  surrounding  can\ases. 
The  hope  is  encouraged  by  this 
year's  exhibit  that  in  the  near  future  Jlr.  Furse 
may  go  further  still,  and  from  memories  of  Whistler, 
Stubbs,  "Ward,  and  ^'elas([llez  he  may  .soon  arise  as 
Mr.  Furse's  self. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  draw*  attention  to  the 
able  work  of '  :\Ir.  Ouless,  Mr.  Sant,  Mr.  Wells, 
Mr.  I.n<as,  ami  ntlicis  among  the  Academicians,  or 
.Ml.  Copi',  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  LongstatV,  and  the  rest 
among  the  outsiders.  (Jood  as  it  is,  it  gives  no 
.special  distinction,  no  pecidiar  signiticance  to  the 
present  exhibition,  though  it  faitlifully  gives  us 
what  we  exjiected  from  them,  and  helps  to  make 
lip  the  better  (piality  of  the  general   work. 

[l'"or  repruiliioliims  of  nearly  all  the  principal  pictures  and 
sculptures  in  the  Royal  Academy,  see  "Royal  Acadkmy 
I'lCTunES,  1894"— the  supplement  to  The  JIaoazine  op  Art 
— now  published  in  five  parts] 


MAUDE. 
(From  the  Paintiiiff  b;i  Arthur  Hacker,  A. It. A.     In  the  Royal  Acadfmij  Exhibilwi.     Engraved  bil  Madame  Jacub  Ba;io  ) 
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KAPHAEL'S    CARTOONS    CRITICISED.* 

By  JOHN  BKKTT,   A.K.A. 

AMONGST    the    work.s    of   art    of    the    sixteenth      Perugino,  and  they  may  he  said  to  form  the  source 

from  whicli  all  modern  schools  had  their  traditions. 
it    ill    heconies    one   of  your  more 


-Ta.     century  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  are 

few  that  have  a  greater  reputation  than  Eaphael's  I   am  afraid 

cartoons,   and    I   want    to   inquire   into    the    origin      sceptical    coiil.'ni|iniarirs    to    thrust    upon    you    his 

views  iis  |(]  liie  merits  of  one  whose  great- 
is  tlius  nni\crsally  recognised;  hut  I  must  at 
admit  that  the  choice  of  subject  arose  out  of 


and    to   trace   the  development  of    this   i-ojiutatioii 
and,  if  possible,  to  justify  and  endorse  it. 

Hitherto  the  tendency  of  modern  sentiment  lia,- 
been  to  rake  uji  notorimis  iiaincs  on 
which  the  dust  of  centuries  has 
settled  and  (ibseured  their  l)rightness, 
to  drag  them  into  the  light  of  clever 
criticism,  and  to  whitewash  them. 
It  is  a  less  gi'ateful,  but,  in  some 
cases,  not  less  necessary  task  to  at- 
tempt the  oppo.site  course,  to  whisk 
away  the  glittering  nind.nis  with 
which  the  superstitions  of  centuries 
have  surrounded  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Eenaissance. 
Amongst  the  names  most  famous  in 
the  estimation  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, none  has  been  more  unifonnly 
cherished  than  that  of  Eaphael.  He 
may  fairly  be  described  as  the  pet 
of  the  modern  age.  He  seems  to 
have  risen  radiant  upon  the  world 
without  an  effort,  and  the  leading 
people  of  a  culti\ated  age  seem  to 
have  straightway  fallen  down  on 
their  knees,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  offer- 
ing of  incense.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  singular 
person,  for,  from  beginning  to  end  nf  an  illustiinus 
career,  he  is  reputed  never  to  have  know  ii  adversity  ; 
but  in  estimating  this  extraordinary  history,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  l-iapliael  set  out  richly 
endowed  with  two  of  nature's  most  precious  gifts — 
viz.,  great  personal  beauty  and  an  irresistibly  fas- 
cinating manner. 

llaphael  was  tin.'  son  of  an  artist  of  niudesi,  pre- 
tensions but  line  qualities,  and  the  pupil  of  another 
artist  who  was  probably  the  most  accomplished  of 
his  age;  .so  that  he  started  fair.  He  soon  came 
forth  into  the  full  glare  of  success  and  ]j(ii)ularity, 
anil  for  four  centuries  up  t"  the  present  clay  his 
name  lias  ne\ei-  kunwu  ihi'  eliill  nf  even  a  jia.ssing 
cloud.  l-'iii  I  iinatel  y  his  winks  icinaiii  In  us  in  al- 
most jierl'eet  |  ileserx  at  ion,  fill-  wliieli  We  plolialilv 
owe  our  thanks  |m  tile   learhin;..;  uf   the   great    master 

•  Thi.>  I'apir  was  ix-inl  lalun-  iIr-  Arl-Woikfis'  (iiiild, 
November  3rd,  1S'.I3.  The  Editor  desires  to  reiterate  tlie 
general  principle  that  he  docs  not  necessarily  identify  himself 
with  the  views  of  all  Contributors. 


THE    iMIH.VeUI 


my  own  deliberate  opinion  that  the  cartoons  are, 
in  the  first  place,  not  chargeable  against  Eaphael; 
in  the  second  pkice,  that  their  renown  is  far  in 
advance  of  their  merits:  and,  thirdly,  that  con- 
sidered, as  they  have  to  be,  merely  as  designs  fur 
tapestry,  they  are  thoroughly  bad. 

Doubtless  it  is  im])ossible  altogether  to  separate 
them  from  Eaphael,  and  to  .scrape  his  name  clean 
of  them:  so  we  ought  not  to  grudge  the  time  re- 
(|uiieil  to  investigate,  not  exactly  their  history,  for 
that  is  well  known,  but  the  history  of  their  renown. 

I  must  at  the  outset  ask  your  ])einiission  to  .speak 
of  them  From  a  ]iurely  jiietoiial  pninl  of  view,  and  to 
disaviiw  any  inleiiiioii  |..  ileal  with  them  its  .sacred 
art.  iir  as  enilnwed  in  any  ilegree  witii  religious 
.sent  iiiieiit.  Inileeil.if  I  hail  to  express  my  opinion 
broadly  on  the  art  of  the  Ilenais.since,  1  slmidd  .say 
that  it  is  quite  ii  leligicms,  and  that  the  ab.sence  of 
serious  de\'otional  scntiuienl  is  nowiiere  more  obvious 
than  in  the  pictures  of  Eaphael.  If  I  were  asked 
what  art  I  do  regard  as  .sacred  or  inspired  rather 
by  religious  than  by  merely  artistic  genius,  I  should 
piiiid    to   the  works   of    the   eaily    Kloren lines,  and. 
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above  all,  to  those  of  Fra  Angelico.  In  speaking 
critically  of  any  work  of  art,  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possil)le  to  ignore  the  sulijecl  which   it  is  intended 


THE    CHAHGB     TO    TETKR. 

li]  illusliair,  liiH  we  claim  to  be  allowcil  U>  treat 
that  subject  as  merely  historical,  and  nut  at  all 
connected  with  leligious  sentiiuent,  so  that  any 
disparagement  of  the  picture  will  refer  only  to  the 
artistic  presentment,  and  not  be  even  remotely 
related  to  the  idea  embodied. 

In  studying  the  cartoons  of  Kaphacl,  the  earliest 
critic  we  have  to  consult  is,  of  course,  Vasari,  the 
first  of  that  long  list  of  mountebank    critics    who 
hang  on  to  the  skirts  (jf  contemporary  celebrities  in 
order  to  be  lifted  out  of  obscurity,  and  to  shine  as 
luminaries  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  of  later  date. 
The  ridiculous  Va.sari,  who.se  book  is 
nevertheless  of  great  value  to  us  in 
some   ways,  speaks  of   them  as   fol- 
lows:— "The    I'ciiie    also    desired    tn 
have  certain  veiy  rich   tapestries  in 
silk    iind    gold    jireparcd,   whereupon 
liapiiael    made    ready    tlie    cartoons, 
whicii  lie  coloured  also  with  his  own 
liand,   giving   them    the    e.xact    form 
and  size  re<juired  for  the  tajiestries. 
These  were  tlien  despatched  to  Flan- 
ders   to    lie    wipven,    and    when    the 
clotiis  were   finished    they  were  .sent 
to  Konu-  (in   lol!)).     This  work  was 
so      admirably      executed      tliat      il 
awakciicil   astonishment    in    all    wlm 
liehcld  it,  as  it  still  continues  to  do  ; 
for  the  spectator  linils  it  difficult  to 
conceive  how  it  has  been  found  jios- 
sible   to  liave   jimduced  sucii    hair  and    beards    li 
weaving,  nr  to  jiave  given  .so  much  .softness  to  lli 
(icsli  liy  means  of    threaii.  a   work   wliicli  certainl 


seems  rather   to   have  been  performed  by  miracle 
than  liy  the  art  of  man,  seeing  that  we  have  here 
animals,  buildings,  water,  and  innumerable  objects 
of   various  kinds,  all   so  well   done 
that  they  do    not   look    like    mere 
texture  woven  in  the  loom,  Init  like 
paintings  executed  with  the  pencil." 
Thus  does  Vasari's  infantile  ad- 
miration condemn  them    almost   as 
emjjhatically  as  I  should  do  myself 
by   applying    to   them    the    simple 
English  word  lud.     The  tradition  of 
artistic   appreciation  thus  liegun    is 
continu(iu.sly  recoi'de(l  for  more  than 
three    centuries,    and      is     eom|)lete 
witliiiut  any   lireak    up   to   our  own 
day.     AVe    have    the     testimony    of 
the  following  long  list  of  artists  ami 
critics;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
most    of    them    lia\'e    merely    con- 
doned A'asari,  and  only  one  or  two 
have     expressed     any    enthusiastic 
admiration    for   the    cartoons.     Here   is   the  list: — 
Vasari,   Eubens,  Sir   I'.  Lely,  Eiley,  Carlo  ]\Jaratti, 
Richardson,    Hudson,    Sir    J.    Reynolds,     Eastlake, 
Leslie,  R.  Wornum,  Prof.  Middleton. 

The  tapestries  are  said  to  have  cost  70,000 
crowns,  and  Raphael  received  for  the  ten  cartoons,  of 
wliich  we  possess  seven,  the  sum  of  4;^4  ducats,  or 
about  £150.  A  very  significant  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  tapestries  is  that  when  they  were 
completed  the  cartoons  were  never  inquired  after, 
liut  remained  in  utter  neglect,  lying  at  the  factory 
in  r>russels.     Xow  these  cartoons  were  the  property 
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of  that  very  enligiitened  l'o|ie,  i.eo  .\..  wlio  was 
Raphael's  great  jiatron.  it  ihey  weie  reganled  as 
itaiihael's   work,   it    is   to    tlie    last    degree    unlikely 
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tliat  tlicv  wiHilil  lia\('  liccn  Dvcilonkoil,  as  they 
wcif,  fur  aliiiul  a  IiuikUimI  years.  At  some  period 
(hiriii.L;-    that     intcrxal     IJuliens    Ljut    wind    of    tlii^in. 


rill-;     BEAUTIl'll.     (lAl 

About  this  tiiue  lie  was  deeply  eiif;aged  in  di|il(i- 
inatie  affairs,  chiefly  eoncerning  Spain,  England,  and 
the  Xetherlands.  Eubens  knew  King  Charles  I. 
Well :  knew  liiui  to  be  enthusiastic  about  art,  and 
by  no  means  elose-fi.sted  about  cash,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  saw  his  way  to  doing  "good  busi- 
ness" about  these  cartoons.  Whether  he  played  ofl' 
the  foreign  kings,  Philip  and  Charles,  against  each 
other,  after  tlie  manner  of  a  modern  dealer,  is  not 
recorded;  but  two  circumstances  are  very  significant 
— first,  that  he  did  not  acquire  them 
for  himself  nor  for  Philip  of  Spain, 
who  knew  much  more  about  ]iietures 
than  did  Charles;  aud,  second,  llial 
they  well'  Hot  apprcipriated  fur  the 
city  of  Brussels,  where  they  were 
already  shelved. 

It  is  well  kiKiwii  that  Kubeiis 
was  a  famous  collector  of  works  of 
art  on  his  own  aeeiamt  ;   and  on  one 

OCCclsiou,  wllell  a  gooil  cusloliiel 
turned  up,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
sell  bis  whole  collection  for  more 
than  double  what  it  cost.  I  think 
this  little  gron|i  of  facts  can  only 
)i  lint  to  one  conclusion — \  iz..  thai 
Kubeiis  himself  iiad  not  a  high 
opinion  of  tln'  merits  of  these  car- 
toons. 1  have  not  yet  ascertaiiie(l 
exactly  what  passed  lietwccn  king 
aud  painter,  ihongli  I  still  liopi>  lo 
do  .so;  but  the  upsli(jl  was  that 
Charles  l.ioughl  them,  'riiey  were  impoiteil  cut 
lip  in  strips,  packed  in  itoxcs,  and  slowed  away 
894 


at  AVbitehall  about  the  year  10:50.  At  tlu^  sale 
of  Charles's  effects  in  1649  they  were,  through  (he 
intluence  of  that  highly  artistic  I'rotector,  Cromwc'll, 
bought  for  the  nation  for  .C.'IOO. 
Later  on  William  TIF.  ordered  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  to  build  a  gallery 
for  them  at  I  Iam|iton  Court.  whcMc 
we  all  saw  Ibeiii  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

In  tmeing  the  history  of  their 
reiiutation,  I  am  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  rpiote  the  opinion  either  of 
Sir  I'eter  Lely,  or  of  ,loliu  liiley,  his 
successor  as  Court  iiainter,  thongli 
that,  perhaps,  is  of  little  \alue : 
but  tlia,t  of  Eiley's  pupil  is  both 
well  known  and  important,  lliley 
dieil  ill  Kidl.  Next  in  onler  of 
date  we  come  to  Carlo  ]\Iaratli, 
wlio.se  opinion  of  Paphael  should 
be  noticed  because  he  was  employed 
by  Pope  Clement  XI.  to  restore 
Itaphael's  frescoes.  He  was  not  an  artist  of  the  first 
or  even  the  second  rank,  but  he  was  well  to  the  front 
in  his  time,  being  president  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  He  said  that  "if  he  had  been  shown  a  picture 
by  Ea]>liael  and,  not  bax'ing  ever  heard  of  him,  had 
been  tol<l  it,  was  the  work  of  an  angel,  he  would 
have  belie\ed  it."  This  interesting  paragraph, 
although  it  does  not  touch  the  cartoons,  show-s  us 
clearly  how  weak  a  man  Carlo  Maratti  wa.s.  The 
fact     that     llaphael's    frescoes    had    to    be     restored 


within  a   few   years  of  ihi'ir  completion,  and   whilst 
in  the  .safe  seclusion  of  the  N'alican,  throws  a  sinister 
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lifjlil  (111  tlie  pennancnce  of  that  mlioxus  inetliod 
of  i)aiiitiii<;,  and  on  the  aftectation  of  those  critics 
wlio  profess  to  aihiiire  it. 

At  the  dose  of  tlie  sovcntcenlh  ceiilurv  Ihcir 
flourished  in  Enghiiul  a  portrait-iiaiiiter  of  tlie 
name  of  Jonathan  liicliardson.  lie  was  the  pupil 
of  Kiley,  to  whom  I  have  referred.  Tliis  artist  is 
now  hest  known  to  the  woild  as  a  critic  and  writer 
upon  art,  and  lie  tills,  1  suppose,  the  most  important 
niche  in  criticism  since  A'asari.  Itichardson  had  a 
jiupil,  who  hecame  his  son-in-law,  and  his  name  was 
Hudson.  Tiiis  Hudson  afterwards  had  a  pupil,  and 
his  name  was  Joshua  licynolds.  Now  you  know 
whereabouts  in  liistory  the  figure  of  Eichaidsdi: 
stands.  He  was  a  highly-accom])li.slied  man,  and 
an  admirable  writer  of  English.  The  book  in  whirh 
he  deals  with  the  cartoons  is  called  "  An  Essay  on 
the  Tiieory  of  Painting,"  and  was  published  in  ITIT). 
His  enthusiastic  admiration  carries  him  nearly  as 
far  as  Carlo  Maratti,  who  was  twenty  years  older, 
and  whom  he  quotes ;  but  in  one  place  he  re- 
luctantly admits  that  "  Eaphael's  colouring,  espe- 
cially in  his  shadows,  is  blackish,"  and,  further  on, 
that  "  though  the  cartoons  are  some  of  the  last  of  his 
works,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  colouring  of  them 
is  not  equal  to  the  drawing."  Under  the  heading 
"(Irace  and  (Jreatness"  he  .sets  out  naively  to  ex- 
))lain  his  own  principles,  thus :  "('(iiinuoii  nature  is 
no  move  til  for  a  picture  than  plain  narrative  is 
for  a  poem."  (I  am  afraid  jjoor  I'ichardson  had 
forgotten  the  I'xiok  of  Joli,  or  he  would  not  have 
written  that.)  He  goes  on  to  say :  "A  painter  must 
raise  his  ideas  beyond  what  he  sees,  and  form  a 
model  of  perfection  in  his  own  mind  wliicli  is 
not  to  be  found  in  reality,  but  yet  such  an  one 
as  is  probal)le  and  rational."  .  .  .  "  Wluii  a 
man  eiitei-s  into  that  awful  gallery  at  Hamjiton 
Court,  he  linds  hiiii.self  amongst  a  sort  of  ))eople 
superior  U>  what  he  has  ever  seen,  and  ver}-  proliably 
to  what  those  really  were.  Indeed,  this  is  the  ])iiii- 
cipal  excellence  of  those  wonderful  pictures,  as  it 
must  be  allowed  to  be  that  jiart  of  painting  which 
is  jiieferalile  to  all  others."  I  have  not  found  tliat 
Hud.soii's  o]iinion  was  ever  recordeil :  but  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  Sir  Joshua,  who  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  IJeiiais.sance,  was  never  entinisiastic 
alioul  tiie  cartoons. 

.\fter  this  dale,  until  we  come  to  our  own  day, 
\M'  ilo  not  thid  any  original  criticism  except  tliat  of 
Ilaljdi  Woinum,  tile  late  keeper  of  the  National 
(iallfi'v.  All  otiier  commentaries,  such  as  Sir  C. 
Eiisllake's  and  lA-sIie's,  have  been  merely  reHections 
of    ViLsari    or    of    Iticlianl.son.*      The    most    recent 

•  Tlic  cI'liT  Leslie  (IH.",.-,)  s|)0!ik.<  of  Ihc  fjirlooiis  willi 
n-viTi'iire  niiil  :i  tnico  of  tcMiclc-mcss  wliii-li  iM'Iniys  llic  ilccp 
lioM    llmt    early   a.^Mxiiiliiin-t    hail    on    lii'.    mind.       .So    it    Iki> 


critic  of  any  authority  is  I'rofe.ssor  ]\Iid(ileloii,  of 
Cambridge,  and  lie  dismisses  the  subject  summarily 
in  these  words:  "The  cartoons  were  painted  by 
]iupils  fiom  Raphael's  designs."  Thus  endeth  the 
history  of  critici.sm,  so  far  as  it  is  traceable  to 
persons  of  imi>ortance. 

Allow  me  now  to  deal  individually  with  these 
works,  making  one  or  two  brief  remarks,  and 
to  ask  an  nnbiassed  opinion.  Tlic  first  is  the 
"Miraculous  Draught  of  Ei.shes."  lirre  you  will 
notice  that  the  story  is  fairly  well  told,  and  that, 
indeed,  is  the  only  merit  I  can  find  in  the  whole 
series.  The  realistic  tieatment,  however,  is  so 
thoroughly  pronounced  that  the  effect  is  grotesque 
and  produces  such  amusement  as  to  mask  entirely 
any  seriousness  that  might  properly  belong  to  the 
subject.  There  is  not  much  fault  to  be  fomid  with 
this  as  a  composition,  except  that  it  would  bi'  better 
if  the  central  figure  were  not  made  to  carry  the 
distant  country  on  his  head.  I  do  not  remark  on 
the  boats,  because  they  are  too  childish,  and  no 
one  can  refrain  from  laughter.  'J'he  gentle  Eichard- 
son,  amid  much  enthusiastic  admiration,  remarks 
here,  "how  infinitely  and  divinely  great  and  genteel 
is  the  Cluist  in  the  boat!"  He  also  says:  "The 
large  fowl  that  are  seen  in  the  foreground  have 
a  good  effect :  there  is  a  certain  .sea-wildness  in 
them  that  contributes  mightily  to  express  the  affair 
in  hand,  which  was  fi.sliing.  They  are  a  fine  \K\\i, 
of  the  scene."  I  will  venture  to  suggest  that,  if  ymi 
want  an  expre.s.sion  of  sea-wildness  in  connection  with 
fishing,  you  had  better  go  to  Napier  Hemy,  whose 
pictures  of  such  scenes  have  never  been  equalled:  but, 
of  course,  painting  and  tapestry  art'  two  different 
arts,  and  Eaphael's  attempt  to  combine  them  can 
only  be  described  as  a  complete  failure,  and  the  I'ope, 
who  commissioned  them,  as  an  ignorant  and  foolish 
critic.  The  ostentatious  iiisisleiice  mi  light  and 
shade  is  conspicuous  in  this  picture,  and  testifies 
strongly  to  the  'prentice  hand. 

"  Charge  to  Peter."  This  is  a  representation  of 
Peter  being  told  to  feed  the  sheep.  You  see  it  is 
meant  to  be  thoroughly  realistic,  and  represents 
an  accumulation  of  carpets  and  counterpanes  with 
beads  on  the  top,  very  coar.sely  drawn,  tolerably 
grouped,  but  individually  hideous.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  this  cartoon  being  designed  by  Paphael, 
as  the  original  sketch,  I  am  told,  exi.sts  at  "Windsor. 
and  shows  that  Paphacl  cut  out  the  .separate  figure, 
and  reidaced  it  by  another.  Itichardson  waxes  wild 
with  l!ai)hael  for  having  introduced  a  house  on  fire 
in  the  distance,  and  .some  linen  drying  on  the  hedges. 
I    daresay    the.se    were    some    of    Eiance.sco   Penni's 

been  nil  aloiifr  with  tlie  iins-iin?  generation  of  piintcv.s.  The 
linger  of  the  teneher  was  directeri  to  the  cartoons  as  the 
emlxjilinient  of  every  sound  preoejit  and  every  sacred  tradition. 
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oiiilicllishiiiciits;   liul    Ilicliiiidsiiii  s:iys  they  "  ilruiinlc       ili,.   Iniriiin-    laiiijis   liaw   in    lliis  Ciirtooil ;    (ilic   sees 
a  ivally  snidiis  cpisn.lc."  ll„.   |, ];,,.,.   js  l„,ly  as  well   as  iim<,niiticeiit." 

The  iicxl. scene  is  ". Ananias  stiiick   l>ra(l.'      Ilnv  "  i';iynias    tlic     Sdivcicr."        Jlere     evcivlHidy     is 

Ihc  innipi.sit.ion  is  t()lei-alil>-  ^ Unit   t,lir  imlix  idiial      (islrnlatimisly   sli(i\viii;4   liis    ill-.liaw  ii,    luiUal    liamls. 

I'A'eiy  liifuie  eciually  n-iy  ami  nn- 
ili^nified  ;  elotliini,' us  lieloiv,  ami  all 
llir  (li'awintj  i,n'(issly  hail. 

"  I'anl  and  llarnalias  at  Lyslia." 
The  liinsl  ahsMld  design  (if  llie 
series.  It,  re|in'srlits  a  rliiwd  of 
hidenus  liiMi|ilr  wildly  I'M'ilrd  ahiint 
a  man  ill-nsiiiL;-  an  nx  with  a 
hatehel,  and  an  uneimsrinus  little 
hoy  jilayintj,'  cm  a,  whistli-.  I'aiil, 
you  .see,  is  sliii,>;nlin^^-  In  i;i't  nut 
I  if  his  diuouet  in  nrdef  to  Jniu 
ill    the   ■■  ra'_;-.'' 

■■  i':nd  I'lvaihinu  nn  ^h^s  Hill.- 
This,  1  ilnnk,  is  the  least  ohjeelinn- 
ulile  (if  the  series.  The  audienec 
are  well  Lirniijied  anil  cxpressiv c. 
hut  marred  greatly  liy  the  fnnl 
in  the  fii|-c^ri)Und  with  his  hands 
iinl     is     rathci'    ^(""1     hut     fnr     hi- 
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figures   are   all    hideous.      All    the    drawini;-    is   liad,      stuck     nut 
and  the  ge.sticulations  repulsive.     The  fnrty  thicNcs      drajiery. 

performing  on  the  platform  have  no  redeeming  merit.  I   have  tried  to  review  these  works  as  seriou.slv 

"Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple."  This  is,  1  and  dispassionately  as  T  could.  I  take  leave  of 
think,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  of  the  series.  Its  them  witlmut  regret,  except  that  I  have  to  .sav 
chief  features  are  sixteen  childish 
columns  evidently  made  of  crockery 
after  the  South  Kensington  pattern, 
the  ground  plan  whereon  they 
stand  measuring  about  eighteen  feet 
S(|Hare.  Crnwded  amnngst  these 
columns  are  twenty  sound  ligures 
ami  twn  re\dlting  cripples.  Dra- 
peries of  drugget  as  before.  Peter 
is  singularly  iiideous,  but  the  women 
are  rather  graceful.  Richardson  is 
somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  archi- 
tecture, but  vindicates  it  thus  :  "  Nor 
were  those  kind  of  pillais  known 
e\cn  in  antiiple  an  hiteeture  in  any 
nation  :  hut  ihey  are  so  nolijy  in- 
\enled  hy  h'aphael,  and  so  jiio- 
digiously  magnitieent,  that  it  wnuld 
have  lieen  a  pity  if  lie  had  not 
indulged  himself  in  this  piece  of 
licentiousness,      which      umlouhtedly  paui,    e:a:A(iiiM:    n\     mm:-    imi.i. 

he  knew  to  lie  such."     Further  on 

he   says:   "There   are    certain    little    eireumstanees      I    think    them  the  greatest    -iilanl"   that   was  ever 

that   contritnite    to   the   c.qir^xsion.     Such    an    etreel      foisted  on   the  gulliliility  of  the  artisli<'   world. 
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THE    fvcT-iiim>asiii;j.'    ilitiieiilty    in    tiiidinK    i' '      (.•liangiMl,  ;is  it  imist  bi\  if  il  sluiulil  prove  iinpnssilile 
within  till'  Abbey  for  tlie  gmvi's  ami  hu'iudiials      td    find    nicaii.s    U>    pmlon-;-    tlir.m-li    niir    (iwn    ami 
of  tliosc  to  \vli..ni  tins  lionDnr  lias  bivn  awanliMl  has      ((iniiii--  a-cs  tbr  line  nf  historical  nionnnients  whirh 
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(.S/iiiiri,!.';  the  Effect  o/  the  Itcmocal  of  the  Old  Palace  i'aid  Houses.) 


iu  recent  years  become  almost  insuperable,  the  still 
vacant  space  within  the  walls  having  lieon  reduced 
to  tlie  most  inconsiderable  liniit.s.  Either,  therefore, 
a  custom  which  has  been  the  silent  growth  of  many 
centuries  must  come  to  an  end,  or  new  space,  or  a 
new  place,  must  be  found  wherein  it  may  be  con- 
tinued. It  is  one  of  tlie  redeeming  circumstances  of 
oiu'  age  and  countiy,  Ijuth  loo  often  stigmatised  ivs 
being  eager  for  nothing  but  the  piling  up  of  wealth, 
that  tlie  crown  of  tlie  very  highest  ambition  is 
imthing  more  than  a  grave  or  meniDrial  in  West- 
minster Abbev  :    and   im  nne  would   wish  to  see  this 


are  the  heritage  preser\ed   to  iis  williiii  the  walls  of 
Wesliuiiister  Abbey. 

Doulitless  the  moiuuiu'iital  roll  is  iiuiu'ifeet ;  for 
while  on  the  one  hand  we  (aunol  say  "  whether  tlu' 
best  of  men  be  known,  or  whether  llieie  be  not 
better  forgot  than  any  that  are  remenibereil."  on 
the  other  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  then'  are 
many  remembered  that  might  better  be  forgot.  To 
expect  perfection,  indeed,  iu  a  record  extending  as 
does  this  over  some  eight  centuries  of  our  histoiy, 
would  be  to  credit  our  forefathers  with  a  more  than 
human  ca|)ability  of  judging  of  their  e(inteiii[ioi,iiics. 
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unci  a  iiioR'  than  Iminaii  iiuparLiality  in 
iiRMit  ;    Imt  (letVctivc  as  tlie  series  may 
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I'LAN    OF   WESTMIMSTEE  ABBEY   AND   PUECISCTS,   SHOWING   SUGGESTED  SITES 
FOB   NEW   MONUMENTAL   CHAPEL. 

A,  Tile  Refectory  Site.      B,  The  "  New  Norlli  Aisle."    (.,  The  Tahice  Yard  Site,     n,  The  CloLsters. 


respects  and  redundant  in  otliers,  it  is  still  an  uiii(|Ue 
possession  which  it  behoves  us  both  to  preser\-e  tiud 
to  extend. 

Gathering  at  first  round  tiie  slirine  of  Edward  the 
Confes.sor,  as  tiie  number  of  the  tombs  of  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles  increased  it  liecame  necessary  to 
resort  to  places  ever  more  remote  from  tJiat  whicli 
was  traditionally  the  most  sacred  spot,  until  gradually 
all  the  chapels  at  the  east  end  of  the  churcli  became 
filled  with  tombs  and  memorials.  Down  to  tiic  time 
of  the  Eeformation  the  church,  whicli  hail  liecn  built 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  close  to  his  own  royal 
palace,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  body,  and 
refouuded  by  Henry  III.  with  a  similar  object,  was 
regarded  in  tlic  ddiible  light  of  royal  cliaiu'l  iiiid 
convent  church;  and  besides  the  heads  of  llic  I'uu- 
ventual  fraternity  few  were  buried  here,  except 
members  of  the  Itoyal  Family  and  favoured  courtier.s. 
It  is  not  until  after  the  Iteformation,  viz.,  in  the  time 
of  Elizabetli  (by  whom  the  Abbey  was  reconstituted 
as  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter),  that  we  meet 
with  a  case  of  burial  here  granted  expressly  in  recog- 
nition of  merit — Spenser's  burial  was  such  a  case — 
but  it  was  long  before  all  other  burials  were  excluded. 
Indeed,  notwitiistanding  how  highly  the  lionour  was 
prized,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  jirescnt 
century  that  tlio.se  on  wIkmii  fi-11  tlir  ivspunsiliiiity 
fur  granting  or  withhnldin--  hiiiial  wiiliin  lin-  .VMn-y 
appear  to  ha\i'  made  tiny  at  Ifiiipt   to  (•(•(iiKiniisc  ihe 


nece.s.sarily  limited  space  at  their  disposal,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  many  burials 
were  permitted  of  persons  with  no 
distinction  beyond,  as  fioldsinitli  puts 
it,  the  distinction  of  being  buried  in 
"\\\'stniinster  Abbey.  Hence  our  pre- 
sent difficulty,  which,  if  due  care  had 
been  taken  in  these  earlier  period.s, 
might  have  been  deferred  for  a  very 
long  time.  As  it  is,  the  facts,  as 
elicited  in  evidence  before  the  recent 
Eoyal  Commission,  whicli  sat  to  in- 
quire into  the  means  for  providing 
additional  .space  for  such  memorial.s, 
iiie  that  there  is  still  sufficient  room 
for  burial  within  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs for  all  the  probable  requirements 
of  the  next  one  hundred  years — or 
e\en  more,  considering  that  the  deserts 
of  all  for  whom  the  honour  is  claimed 
are  sulijected  to  an  examination  of 
e\er-inereasing  severity;  but  for  nn'- 
morials  there  is  practically  now  no 
space  at  all  left  in  the  parts  of  tiie 
church  hitherto  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose.    And  it   is,  of  course,  memorial 
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space  wliich  is  most  Wiinluil,  many  iikhi'  illustiious 
persons  being  cdmniemnriilucl  in  lliis  way  lliau  arc 
iU'tiially   liurieil  in   the  AMiey. 

Tlie  necessary  space  il  nii;^lil  lie  snggeslci!,  cunlil 
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possilily  lie  fdUiiil  clscwlicre  llian  at  Llic  Abbey — at 
St.  I'luil's,  for  instance — but  no  such  suggestion  is 
likely  to  find  favour.  Even  supposing  that  what  we 
are  contemplating  were  tlie  establishment  of  some  lU'W 
institution,  no  place  would  lie  so  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  as  AVestniinster,  which  has  for  ages  been  the 
seat  of  (jovernnicnt  and  Justice,  and  of  the  Abbey 
which  has  witnessed  the  coronations  of  our  Sovereigns 
from  tile  time  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is,  however,  a 
HUestioii  not  of  establishing  a  new  but  of  maintaining 
a  very  am-ient  institution  ;  and  to  separate  the  future 
memorials  from  liie  past  has  this  capital  objection — 
that  by  so  doing  we  shouhl  create  two  incomplete 
3erie.s,  a  record  of  ancient  worthies  and  a  record  of 
modern,  an  arbitrary  distinction  which  has  no  e.\- 
i.steiice  in  fact.  To  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
.series  of  monuments,  the  place  a.ssigned  for  the  new 
ones  must  be  in  close  antl  direct  connection  with  the 
building  which  shelteii*  the  ancient  ones — in  fact,  in 
sui-ii   eonnectjou    that   In  succeeding  generations,  at 


aii\'  late,  il  may  ap[icar  at  least  as  imich  one  with 
and  [lart  of  the  Abbey  as  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  does 
1(1  us.  Il  must  not,  of  course,  interfere  with  or 
daniage  tiie  existing  building,  ami  it  must  be  of 
sutiicient  importance,  both  for  its  oliject  and  to  form 
a  worthy  adjunct  to  the  Abbey,  while  yet  not  pre- 
sumptuously dominating  the  building  lo  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  annexed. 

Several  schemes  were  laid  before  the  Commission 
for  providing  a  new  building,  for  every  one  of  which 
these  advantages  were  claimed.  The  possible  sites 
are,  practically,  three — one  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  Chapter-House,  which  is  now  occupied  by  certain 
hon.ses  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  is  shown  mi  the  plan 
which  T  give  by  the  letter  c  ;  the  second,  the  Abbey 
( Ireen,  adjoining  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  and 
shown  on  the  plan  by  the  letter  15:  and  the  third,  a 
plot  of  ground  south  of  and  adjoining  the  cloisters, 
marked  on  the  plan  by  the  letter  A,  upon  which 
formerly  stood  the  llefectory  of  the  Convent.  The 
first  two  sites  are  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  of 
choice  in  the  actual  position  of  the  building,  and 
alternative    schemes    for    treating    them    were    jiut 


BvnKe  DcyovNiHo  . 


before  the  Connnission.  In  their  linal  report  the 
Commissioners  recommended  ihe  pulling  down  of  the 
houses    in    Old    Palace    \\\\i\.  wliieh   are   a   .source   of 
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danger  to  the  Ahbey  tVoiu  fire,  but  as  to  the  site  fm- 
the  iK'W  Ijuildiii^-  which  they  considered  necessary 
tliey  were  equally  di\ided,  Mr.  I'lunket,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, and  Mr.  Waterhouse  favouring  tlie  Refectory 
site  :  while  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  Sir  Frederic  Leighton, 
and  Dean  Bradley  advised  that  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  site  lying  south-east  of  the  Chapter- 
House. 

The  question  is  still,  consequently,  an  open  one, 
but  every  indication  points  to  the  probability  tliat 
the  site  which  will  ultimately  be  preferred  is  that  to 
the  south-east  of  the  Chapter-Hou.se;  and  then  it 
becomes  a  question  how  far  to  the  south  the  actuid 
position  of  the  building  shall  be  taken.  In  :\Ir. 
Somers  Clarke's  scheme  the  proposed  Jlonumental 
Chapel  would  occupy  a  position  directly  to  the  east 
and  in  front  of  the  Chapter-House,  its  east  front 
level  with  that  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel.  Olhei' 
.schemes,  including  that  of  IMe.ssrs.  Seddon  and 
Harvey,  and  that  of  Air.  I'ear.sou — the  latter  of 
which  is  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Yates  Thompson  has 
recently  offered  to  contribute  a  sum  of  £38,000 — 
have  had  regard  to  the  desirability  of  leaving  open 
to  view  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Chapter-House. 
At  present  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  Abbey  both  artistically  and  historically 
is  almost  entirely  hidden  from  our  \iew  by  sonic 
uninteresting  houses  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and,  as  tlic 
sketch  on  page  301  (taken  from  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view)  shows,  only  the  most  meagre  glimpses 
of  its  structure  can  be  obtained.  It  appears  that  the 
Government  intend  shortly  to  lay  before  Parliament 
a  scheme  for  the  acquisition  and  destruction  of  these 
houses.  The  .space  so  gained  could  easily  be  treated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  imnien.se  improvemeiil 
to  the  surrounding.s,  and  when  once  Ihe  Chaiilei- 
House  has  been  so  revealed,  as  1  iiave  shown  it  (in 
page  300 — in  which  I  ha\c  treated  the  site  a  I 
present  occu])ied  by  these  houses  as  a  garden- — 1 
thinly  we  siiiill  nnt,  willingly  snll'er  it  to  be  again 
taken  fimn  ciur  sight.  Indeed,  the  hiding  of  the 
Chapter-House  is  such  an  interfeience  with  an  historic 
portion  of  the  ancient  structure  as  should,  I  think, 
be  a  fatal  objection  to  any  proposal  for  a  lu'w  Imild- 
ing.  Yet  this  objection  attaches  to  I'very  one  of  the 
schemes  which  propose  the  utilisation  of  this  site. 
And  this  is  not  all.  The  means  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  secure  for  a  chapel  npnn  this  site  the 
requisite  connection  with  the  .\liliey  appear  quite 
inadequate,  taking  the  form  of  a  low  corridor,  or 
cloister,  winding  under  the  buttre.s.ses  of  the  Chajitt'r- 
House,  and  cmnmunicaling  with  the  .Vlibey  by  an 
entrance  at  Poets'  Corner.  Is  this  such  an  inliniaie 
connection  as  is  e.s.sential  for  the  new  .Monumental 
Chapel  ?  We  should  find  it  dillicult,  under  such  cii- 
cumstances,  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  (ilace  was 


■  me  with  the  .Vbbey.  I'.csides  all  tliis,  the  new 
chapel  will  have  to  be  a,  large  building,  and  if  it  is 
put  ujion  this  site  theic  will  be  givat  risk  that  it 
will  l)e  either  so  low  as  to  be  insignificant  and  un- 
worthy of  its  ]mriiose,  or  of  such  an  altitude  as  to 
rival,  instead  of  licin-'  in  sub(irdiiiation  to,  the 
Abbey. 

Two  su.egestinns  were   put  forwaid   by  Mr.  I'enr- 
sou  for  the  utilisatii f  the   Ahlicvlhvcii  site,  the 


UKKIOCTOKY   SITK. 

one  taking  the  form  of  ;i  jnoposal  to  build  here  a 
new  glazed  cloister,  connnunicaling  with  the  Abbey 
by  two  entrances  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  the 
other  suggestion  being  thai  of  building  here  an  addi- 
tional north  aivle  communicating  similarly.  Tiiis  last 
clearly  oilers  a  clo.se  connection  and  feeling  of  unity 
with  the  Abbey,  and  it  is  a  nic'lbod  which  in  an 
cirlicr  age  wdulil  ]iroliiil.|y  lia\e  been  adopted  with- 
out hesitation.  In  our  own.  however,  such  an 
Intel  ference  with  the  iiiicieiit  fa!  nic  Would  probably 
be  fell  to  lie  unwarrantable.  Jloreovcr,  tlie  Abbey 
<  hiiieli  is  heiiinieil  in  on  the  southern  side  to  sucli 
an  extent  by  the  conventual  buildings,  that  it  is  on 
the  noiih  side  only,  as  was  |)ointed  out  by  the  Arch- 
bishop i)f   ( 'ante!  buiy,  that    wc  are  able  to  get  such  a 
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view  of  the  building  us  enables  u.s  to  grasp  the 
general  plan  of  the  ehureh,  and  to  build  upon  this 
site  would  seriously  interfere  with  that  view. 

We  sliall  find  it  hard,  in  any  case,  to  look  upon 
any  new  chapel  with  the  same  sentiments  with  which 
we  regard  the  Abbey  ;  but  of  all  sites  that  which 
was  amongst  the  last  suggested,  and  which,  although 
it  was  finally  adopted  as  one  of  the  alternative  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission,  did  not  appear 
at  the  time  to  evoke  much  enthusiasm,  ajipears  to  be 
in  every  way  the  most  .satisfactory — I  mean  the 
llefectory  site.  The  chapel  proposed  to  be  put  here 
would  be  smaller  than  those  proposed  for  other  sites, 
but  would  still  be  of  considerable  dimensions — about 
130  ft.  by  30  ft. — and  would  offer  all  the  accommo- 
dation tliat  we  need  provide.  It  would  be  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Aljbey  precincts ;  its  north 
wall  would  be  the  ancient  .south  wall  of  the  cloisters, 
and  it  would  be  approached  directly  from  the  Abbey 
by  the  cloister  walk,  a  path  already  sharing  all  the 
venerable  associations  and  regarded  with  the  same 
affectionate  sentiments  as  the  Abbey  itself.  So  far 
from  interfering  with  the  plan  of  the  monastery,  a 
building  upon  this  site  would  restore  it,  and  would 
have  that  attribute  which  lielongs  to  no  other  of  the 
proposed  new  chapels,  namely,  that  it  would  be  en- 
tirely unol)trusive.  "We  should  hardly  be  aware  of 
its  e.xistence  until  we  came  beneatli  its  roof,  for  from 
the  exterior  it  would  be  scarcely  visible.  Yet  it 
might  lie  a  Iniilding  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  high 
purpose,  as  was  .sufficiently  proved  by  the  design 
prepared  by  IMr.  Pearson,  a  sketch  of  the  interior  of 
which  I  give ;  and  if  any  new  chapel  is  to  be  built, 
this  would  be  the  very  best  position  for  it. 

Actual  incorporation  with  the  Abbey  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain,  and  without  it  we  may  safely  say 
that,  whatever  position  may  be  found  for  the  new 
Monumental  Chapel,  it  would  not  be  regarded  as 
anything  but  a  substitute  for  the  Abbey;  burial 
within  it  would  not  be  esteemed  as  burial  witliin  the 


Alibey,  and  in  this  respect,  costly  and  beautiful  as  it 
might  be,  it  would  run  such  risk  of  being  a  failure 
as  might  reasonably  deter  us  from  the  enterprise. 

Moreover,  it  is  yet  by  no  means  clear  that  any 
new  chapel  is  necessary.  For  burials,  as  has  already 
been  said,  there  is  room  within  the  nave  and  tran- 
.septs  for  the  requirements  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  to  come,  and  both  for  burials  and  memorials 
there  is  room  within  the  ancient  cloisters  and  the 
cloister  garth  for  a  much  longer  period.  Time  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  such  matters,  and  may  provide  an 
ultimate  solution  of  the  difficulty.  At  any  I'ate,  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  such 
very  remote  descendants.  The  cloisters  have  been 
much  marred  by  the  neglect  from  which  they  have 
suffered,  and  their  present  state  is  a  grave  reproach 
to  us.  A  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  Monu- 
mental Chapel  expended  in  cleansing,  repairing,  and, 
if  necessary,  glazing  them,  would  restore  them  once 
more  to  their  former  beauty,  and  make  them  in  every 
way  worthy  to  shelter  the  monimients  of  the  noblest. 
Already  the  cloisters  contain  many  monuments  which 
ai'e  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  memorials 
within  the  church,  and,  although  not  part  of  the 
church,  they  share  all  its  associations  and  inspire  us 
with  the  same  sentiments  of  reverence.  Structurally 
the  cloisters  are  curiou.sly  interwoven  with  the 
church,  the  east  walk  occupying  the  position  of  the 
western  aisle  of  the  south  transept  and  lieiug  covered 
by  its  roof,  and  so,  in  fact,  within  the  church  itself. 
No  new  building  can  hope  for  so  close  a  connection, 
and  to  no  new  building  could  we  transfer  those  sen- 
timents with  which  we  regard  the  Abbey,  and  the 
existence  of  which  makes  burial  or  meumrial  within 
its  sacred  walls  .so  distinguished  an  honour.  To  be 
l)uried  in  some  new  chapel  in  Old  Talace  Yard  would 
not  be  to  be  buried  witii  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
past — in  fact,  it  would  be  a  distinct  separation  from 
tliem — liut  a  grave  in  tlie  east  walk  of  tiie  cloisters 
would  be  side  by  side  with  those  in  Poets'  Corner. 


t^t  Tl?a$  of  t^t  ITorfb, 


J    BOJT  that  sails  upon  the  sea, 
Sails  far  and  far  and  far  aivay 
IVho  sail  in  her  sing  songs  of  glee. 
Or  li-atch  and  pray. 


//  hat   that  drifts  upon  the  sea. 
Silent  and  void  to  sun  and  air  : 
Who  sailed  in  her  have  ended  glee 
And  zvatch  and  prayer. 


^    -   "   -'--'' — -" 


THE    WAY     OF    TIIK     WdltMl. 
(Drawn  In,  W.  E.  r.  HHII,;,.     For  .V,',..  /.V.-.v/dV  I'Mm  see  oppogite  rnq<:) 


AS    EASTERN    IDTLL. 

(/■Vdiji  lite  Paiiitiiiii  by  Ernest  Xormand.) 


WITH  a  roputation  founded  solely  on  tlie  enlight- 
ened manner  in  which  enileavonr  has  been 
imido  to  spread  knowledge  of  art  in  its  broader  sense 
among  the  pei>ple,  the  directors  of  the  Xew  Gallery 
continue  the  series  of  summer  exhibitions  with   a 


THE     NEW     GALLERY. 
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L.  Aluia-Tadeaia,  E.A.,  sends  one,  but  that  a  liltli' 
gem,  in  "The  Benediction,"  a  priestess,  at  liie  tup 
of  a  tiiglit  of  brazen  stairs,  blessing  a  newly-married 
couple,  with  the  congregation  around.     The  picture 

is    quite    a,    small    one.    but    is    replete    witli    liie 


fairly    repre.sentative   show   of   work    by   artists    of  scholarly,    artistic    learning    to    be    found    in    the 

repute,  as  well  as  examples  of  the  more   tentative  artist's   best  work.     On   the  opposite  wall   is   a  rc- 

ellbrts  of  those  striving  to  win    their  way  to   tlie  plica  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  of  his  singularly 

front.     It  is  imi)ossible,  however,  to  ignore  the  signs  beautiful  "Love  Among  the  Ruins,"  the  original  of 

of  the  times,  and  art  is  just  now  .somew'hat  under  a  which,   in   water-colours,  was  de.stroyed,  it  will  be 

cloud.     AVorknieii   in  the  different  lirauches  of   the  remembered,  through  a  singular  system  of  "  repro- 

ci-iift  aie  only  too  numerous,  but  the  necessary  en-  duction  "  last  year.     ]\Iemory  rather  seems  to  recall 

eiiunigement   for    their   labour  is  not    forthcoming,  tiie   former  painting  when   at   the   Dudley   (Jallery 

Thi.s   is  not    the  occasion  on  wliich  to  in(iuire  into  many  years  ago,  and  although  the  present  work  is 

rea.sons  wiiy  jiainting,  .'sculpture,  and  kindred  crafts  full  of  that  subtle  harmony  of  colour  of  whicJi  the 

are   at   a   low    ebl>,   or   explanation    would    not    be  i)aintcr  is  so  great  a  master,  the  background  looks 


dillicult;  but  nieantinui  that  lack  of  generous  sym- 
jiathy  with  those  devoting  their  lives  to  the  higiier 
arts  of  tiesigii  is  making  itself  felt  in  jnoduction 
that  is  deteriorating  in  ((uality.  This  is  apparent 
in  all  our  ])icliire  exhiliitions,  where  mere  teehni(pie 
is  evidently  taking  the  place  of  mental  ellort,  and 
tile   Inmsparent   desire   to   proijuee  .something    that 


a  little  spotty,  and  as  if  it  might  be  improved  by 
massing  the  foliage  and  effect.  Mr.  CJ.  F.  Watts, 
li.A.,  contributes  a  .semi-classical  design  in  a  group 
of  girls  bathing  in  the  sea  among  the  rocks,  "A 
(Ireck  Idyll,"  witli  chililren  disporting  themselves 
aiound  them;  and  an  altogether  delightful  head 
)f  "  (ieorge  Jlcredith,"  which  reminds  one  in  some 


will  .sell  oii.sls  any  higher  motive.     In   the  various      respects  of  the  artist's  inimitable  portrait  of '•  Walu 

HMims  at   the    New   Callery  are   just    two   hundred 

and    lifty-one    jiaintings,   drawings,   sculptures,   and 

miniatures.      Tia-    IJoyal    Academicians    and    Asso- 

I'ialfs  do  not  a)>pear  much  to  allcet  the  cxhihition, 

only    about    a    do/en    of    tiiem    contributing.      Mr. 


Crane"  which  was  in  this  gallery  some  sea.sons 
ago.  "  A  Gift  for  the  Gods,"  a  leading  attrac- 
tion of  the  South  Ivoom,  is  by  Mr.  Herliert 
Schnialz,  and  pictures  an  extremely  dark,  hand- 
.some   maiden   with    black    hair.   cairviuLC  a  bowl  of 
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gi'apes,  oranges,  and  dUil'I-  I'liiil  as  she 
advances  tuwavds  tliu  speelatuv.  (See 
p.  30S.)  Deep  blue  sea  in  the  liaelc- 
gi'ound  and  a  range  nf  niutuilains  aiil 
a  wealthy  scheme  of  colour  and  Ihe 
general  sense  of  beauty  in  the  design. 
A  gii'l  driving  cahes  tlu'ough  Ihe 
nii'adows,  '•  In  liie  Uawn  of  the  Year," 
by  .Mr.  (u'orge  "W'etherbee,  is  at  least 
noticeable  for  clever  aliiiospherie  elleet 
and  tender  grey  light  of  \rvy  early 
spring.  The  usually  strong  \vorl<  of 
:Mr.  H.  H.  La  Tiiangue  hnds  illustration 
in  "The  Woodman,"  a  ruggeil-looldng 
countryman  trudging  his  way  liome- 
wards  with  liis  load  of  faggots  after  his 
day's  work.  Intensely  Inilliant  gleams 
of  the  setting  sun  striking  llimugh  the 
trees  upon  his  ligui'e,  enhance  the  ctl'ect. 
Tlie  "Evangeline"  of  :\Ir.  C.  II.  I'xaigh- 
toii,  A.E.A.  (see  y.  .">0S),  is  a  wholesome 
healthy-loobing  lass,  in  wiiite  cap,  blue 
jacket,  and  apron  : 

"  Wlieii  in  the  liarvest   beat  slic  borc^  to  tlio 
reapers  at.  iinuntiilc 
Flagons  of  homc-brewoil  ale." 
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J.    FORBES-ROBERTSON,    ESQ. 
(From  the  Pniiiting  h\i  II.  de  T.  Glazchrool!.) 

It  is  needless  to  stay  to  considei'  wliether 
the  artist's  i.leal  of  the  cjiaraeter  is  the 
usually  aeee]itei|  one,  as  bis  study  is  at  least 
happy — the  giil  unHlest  cif  mieu  ami  ri'.loleut 
of  i|iiie|.  ciiuiitry  life.  There  is  a  giaml  seuse 
of  pnHiT  in  the  linn  .Mr.  .1.  'I'.  Xcitleship 
has  depicted,  stealing  ihrnugb  llie  forest  in 
the  lunnient  bel'ore  spriu'^iiig  upon  his  prey, 
lie  calls  it  "Stealthy  Fate."  and  well  one 
fcids  that  nothing  may  withstand  the  charge 
of  the  niii^hty,  nuiscular  Insist.  Mi-.  iu'ne.st 
Xormaud  is  an  aitist  who  charms  one  with 
Ihe  sincerity  of  his  work.  lie  has  in  the 
lloyal  .Vcademy  a  perhaps  moi-e  andiitious, 
liut  scarcely  more  successful,  design  than  his 
"  Mastern  Idyll"  in  this  gallery  (reproduced 
nn  the  oppHsite  ]iagc).  The  eiimposition  is 
a  siiupli'  one,  but  it  is  carefully  studied  and 
thonuighly  W(.rkeil  out.  "Ophelia,"  by  Mr. 
.1.  W.  Waterhouse,  A.li..\.,  is  a  new  version 
of  Shakespeare's  heroine.  "Witli  pale,  .sorrow- 
ful face,  and  long  ruddy  brown  locks,  tiie 
india|)]iy  lady  is  represented  .seated  upon  a 
liough  oveibanging  the  river.  Siie  is  hand- 
somely attired,  as  betitted  lier  rank,  lia.s  lier 
hands  raised  to  her  he.id  in  a  pitiful,  liopeless 
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way,   nnd 
diaiacU'r. 


is   jiictoii 
TliL'ie  is 


illy    a    strong    roadiiif;   of    tlu' 
little  sulijoc't,  but  a  good  deal 


A    GIKT    FOR    THE    GODS. 

(From  the  Paiiitintf  htj  Herbert  Schmatz.      />»/  PertliiKinon  of 
Mr.  L.  II.  IjcJ^xre,  the  Onmcr  of  the  Cofyriuht.) 


of  iiatui'O,  ill  tlu'  old  daiiic  wearing  a  sluuvl  and 
lilack  boniu't  seated  "  J5y  the  Fireside,"  in  her 
cottage,  liy  Mr.  Stanhojie  A.  Forbes,  A.l'.A.,  and 
as  regards  the  firelight,  nothing  could  bt-  better. 
(,See  p.  .".07.) 

The  portraits  in  the  colleetion  are  iiunu'ious, 
.some  of  them  interesting,  and  a  few  very  good. 
One  of  the  best  es.says  in  female  portraiture  is 
"Miss  II.  M.  .boies,"  Mistress  of  the  Xotting  Hill 
High  Scliool,  by  Mr.  .1.  .1.  Shannon.  She  is  seated 
facing  the  spectator,  with  hands  resting  on  her 
laji,  ami,  whilst  the  figure  is  easy  in  posture,  the 
face  is  instinct  witli  ([uiet,  refined  intelligence. 
There  is  a  ca]iital  likeness  of  "  Edwin  Hayes," 
the  artist,  jialc-tte  and  Ijru.shes  in  hand,  by  I^Ir. 
John    I'arker;    and    "Johnston    Forbcs-ltolnTtson," 


liyMr.  Hugh  du  T.  Olax.eln'ook,  is  not  ..idy  strong 
in  its  resemblance  to  the  origiiwil,  but,  has  otlicr- 
wisi'  some  of  the  liest  ([ualitii'S  of  tlir  liuuu'r's  art 
(|i.  •"'(IT),  nibri-  niilici'abli'  wnrks  of  this  class  are 
the  lovely  prolilc  uf  ".Miss  Amy  (uiskell,"  by  Sir 
Ivlward  Pjurne-Jones ;  '•  I\Irs.  Charles  L'rutehley," 
one  of  tlie  best  heads  the  artist,  Mr.  C.  E.  Halle 
lias  yet  produced;  "George  IMatllu'Ws  ^^riiold," 
wbich  Ijcars  the  impress  of  being  an  excellent 
likeness,  by  Mr.  J.  Haynes-Williams :  and  a.  n\  hole- 
length  of  "Lady  liidley,"  in  figured  yellow  satin 
dress,  by  Mi'.  Hubert  Herkomer,  E.A. 

Among  the  landscapes,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  "A  Lonely  Farm,"  by  j\Ir.  Alfred  I'arsons, 
who  shows  us  ill  the  midst  of  fields,  in  whicii  are 
swedes,  beetroot,  and  the  rougher  ravm  produce, 
tlie  solitary-looking  Imilding  giving  a  title  to  his 
work.  The  sky  is  red  with  tiery  glowing  sunlight 
— a  light  that  renders  the  whole  atmosphere  lurid  ; 
and  it  is   in  rendering  this   unusual,   but   perl'ectly 


EVANGELINE. 
{From  the  I'aintiiiy  by  G.  II.  Boughton,  A.R.A.) 

trutliful,  as])ect  of  naturt'  tliat  the  aitist 
ceiilrated    his    stren''tli.      It    is    a    curious 


lias  con- 
contrast 
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to    turn     from    liis    work     l,o    Mi.    Alhvil     Ivisl's  Tlicro    arc    some  liriglit    and  clever  pictures  hy 

<'oniiiarati\cly    ci.ld    iiml     rather    misty    ".Morning      t'cmali'  arlisis  in   the  exliilntion,  amonj,' which  may 
Sun."     A  small  landscape,  huL  painted  with  inlinitc      bi'   mcnlidncd   Miss  Clara   ;Monlall)a's  view  ul'  "San 


A    CLOUD-UIFT. 
(Fnm  the  ruintiiuj  hy  .1 .    I,.   Pii-hriiin) 

tenderness,  "  EveuinL;  on    ihe  Sdulh   Downs,"   is   hy  Marco;"     "Faun     and     Squinel,"     a     (piuint     and 

.Mr.    J.    .Vnmnnicr:     annllicr    sccih',    a    threatening  talented    eNamph'   df   .Mrs.   Marianne   Stakes;    Miss 

sky,  with  a  ]ieep  nF  linlit  cm  the  Imrizon,  "A  Cloud-  i',laneiii>   .leid^ins'   portrait  of    "Ethel,   Daughter   of 

rift,"    hy    Mr.    .1.    L.    rirkerin-;    ami    "  Aldehuri^h.  lieiherl    D,   Cohen,"    and    Mi.s.    I'erugini's    preseiit- 

Suffolk,"   liy   .Mr.   Ivystan   1  letlicringlon.  ment  of  "  I'oppy,  Daughter  of  liiciiard  E.  Jennings." 


"HOMEWAEDS." 

i'.v  l''i:rr/.  \d.\  rum;.     Ivrriim  i;v  Wii.jihi.m  I'soeu. 

ITlUliEMOST  among  ]i\ing(;crnian  painteis  stamls  he  returned  once    more  l(]  his  art   sludii-s— first  at 

-      Fritz  von  riide.  the  ]iainlei- y)«j' <',m7/(7((r  of  till'  .Municli  and    afterwards  at   Paris  muler  ]\Iiiidcac.sy. 

peasant    life    of    his   country,   whose    work    has    at-  In    ISSO   he  c.xhihited   his  first   work   at   the  Salon 

tracted  univeisal  attention  hy  its  pathos  and  deeply  ■ — "  Ui  Chanteuse  " — and    in    ISSi'    lii>   returned    to 

religious  sentinuMit.     "Homewards,"  the  suhject  of  Munich.      Tlie    first    of    tlic    icligions    jiirturcs    liy 

our  frontispiece,  while  not  heing  one  of  liis  important  wliieh    lie  has  liec'omc  so  widely  known — "Let  the 

works,  shows  some  of  his  characteri.'--lic  treatment.  Little    Cjiildrcn    come    unto    Me" — was   shown    at 

I'lorn    in    1 S44   at    AVolkcuhurg,  in    Saxony,  \dn  the  Sidon   in    LSS,". 

T'iidc    entered    caily    in    lite   as   an   art    student    at  W'iiiielm  I'nger  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  hitter- 

l)re.sden:    lait    in    ISIIT  joined    thi'   cavalry    hrancli  day  etchers,   and    we    hold    our.selves    fortunate    in 

of  the  army  of  Saxony,  and    later  on   took  jiart  as  heing  able  to  present  to  our  readers  tiie  combined 

an    oflicer   in    the    Franeo-(  iernian    War.      In    IS77  woik  of  two  of  Ceiinany's  leading  arli.sts. 


;uo 


STK     I'KI'.DEIMCK    BURTON. 


Qii;  fi;ki>ei;i('K  r.riirox  wasaiiiMiiuUMi  uiivc- 

iO  liir  of  tho  Xalioiml  Callcry  in  Maivh,  1S74,  so 
that  wlu'ii  he  <,'ave  up  tlii'  iviiis  last  March  lie  liail 
held  till'  post  for  I'xai-tly  oiu'-tifth  of  a  (•ciilnrv.  !Ic 
succccdt'il  Sir  "William  liuxall,  who  rosignfd  alUr 
hi.liliiii;  ollifc   for  rather  more   than   seven   years. 


yrt  aiiiniiL;-  his  ailililiniis  are  many  c/if/s-ird/irrc 
of  Italian  ai't.  His  first  acciuisitimis  wcri'  thirli.'cn 
]iietnr('s  fmni  the  Barker  collectinn  ;  a,  year  later 
Mr.  r.inl(in  inihiml  Mi-.  Disraeli  In  Imy  mii'  nf  the 
must  nni'i|ui\iically  delightful  pieturi's  in  i\\r  wlmlc 
collection — I    mean    Andrea    Solario's    "Wnrlian 


]'.o.\airs  predecessor,  Sir  Cliiirles  Eastlake,  was  the     Senator."     In  187G  he  was  enabled  to  ac(|uiii 


th 


fii-st  director,  fur  the 
office  was  only  created  in 
ISoo.  Eustlake's  reign 
la.sted  for  little  more  than 
ii  decade,  so  that  we  may 
fairly  consider  the  Na- 
tional (iallery,  as  it  now 
exists,  more  the  creation 
nf  Sir  Frederick  Fuulon 
llian  of  any  nnc  else. 

Frederick  William 
lliirton  is  an  Irishman.  He 
was  horn  in  Co.  Limerick 
in  ISK),  and  Ijclongs  to 
an  old  Irish  family.  He 
studied  ]Kiinting  in 
l)ul>lin,  and  became  an 
As.sDciati^  of  the  Eoyal 
Hiliernian  Academy  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 
He  clio.se  waler-colonr 
for  his  medium,  and  in 
it  )iainted  many  sulijecl- 
jtictures  which,  as  en- 
gravings, enjoy  a  great 
IHiluilaiity   on   the  other 


{Fr, 


riinliynqili  by  Chaimllvi;  Dtihlin.) 


fdur  i'amous  portraits 
from  tJic  ( 'asa  Fcnaruli 
at  I'rcscia.  lint  owing 
to  limitations  of  sjiace  1 
mnst  be  content  simjily 
to  remiuil  Ibe  rcailer  that 
tlie  "  Madonna.  .Vniong 
i;ocks,"or  Leonardo:  llie 
"  ( 'ircunicision,"  of  Sig- 
iiorelli  :  tbe  "  Portrait," 
of  Antonelloda  :\Iessiiia  ; 
tlie  "Samson  and  Deli- 
lab,"  of  :\Iantegna  :  the 
"jVnsidei  ]\ladoinia,"  of 
Uaphael;  the  small 
"  Nativity"  and  I  lie 
"Mars  and  Venus,"  of 
Botticelli;  and  liie  tini' 
tri]itych  of  Horgognone, 
are  all  anmug  tbe  ai'ipii- 
sitions  of  Sir  Fri'derick 
Burton. 

For  some  reason  or 
another,  tlie  purchasing 
aiitbovitv     ill     Trafalgar 


Siitiarc  has  always,  until 

side  of  St.  (ieorge's  CliiUinel.  In  ISo.")  he  became  lately,  shown  itself  a  liltli'  afraid,  or  disinclined, 
an  A.s,sociate  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-  to  buy  Dutch  jiictures.  l'>y  bis  aciiuisition  of  a 
Colours,  and  in  1850  a  full  member.  In  1870  good  Vermecr,  a  lirst-rate  Iluysdaid,  a  series  of 
he    resigned,   and    in    18SG    accepted    an    honorary      live  splendid  specimens  of  Cion.side/  Coques,  and  a 


mcndicrship.  From  about  IBoO  he  had  been  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  so, 
to  tho.se  who  knew,  it  was  no  surprise  when  Mr. 
Cladstone,  acting,  it  was  understood,  mainly  on 
the  advice  of  Sir  William  P>oxall,  placed  him  at 
the  lu'ud  of  what  was  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  great  museums  of  the  world. 

While  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  director,  Italy 
was  still  the  ha))piest  hunting  grouiul  in  Eun^pc 
for  jticture.s.  Piv  the  time  ^fr.  Purlon  went  to 
Trafalgar  Sipiare,  it  hail  become  nmch  more  dillieult 
to  lind  things  worthy  of  the  ( Iallery  soutb  of  the 
Alps,  a)id  soon  afterwards  to  that  initial  dillicidty 
WHS  adiled  one  still  more  troublesome,  in  the 
burriei-s  .set  up    in    the    way    of   ex]iiu'latii>n.     And 


few  things  of  less  imjjortance,  Sir  I'lvdeiick  broke 
through  what  had  almost  become  a  traibtion.  Put- 
ling  aside  four  included  in  the  Angerstein  and  Peel 
collections,  only  nine  Engli.sh  iiictures  were  bcaight 
during  the  fifty  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
binndation  of  the  (Iallery  and  Mr.  Ibirton's  ajipoint- 
mcnt,  but  since  1S74  tlie  lirilish  collection  has  been 
increa.sed  by  about  fifty  juircbases.  In  tlie  Spanish 
and  French  sections  the  expansion  has,  no  doubt,  been 
slight,  but  then  ojiportunities  are  strangely  few. 

The  eilicicncy  and  dignity  with  which  the  jiost 
of  <lirect<ir  has  been  iilled  for  the  last  twenty 
yeal"s  will  always  make  the  name  of  Sir  Frc(lerick 
Burton  illustrious  in  tbe  history — and  a  somewhat 
chi'(|uered  history  it  is — of  the  National   Callcry. 

W.   .\. 
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GLIMPSES    OF    ARTIST-TAFE. 
THE    AirnSTS    "(iHOST:"    A    STUDY    IX    K\OLUTION. 

By    JI.    H.    SPIELMANN. 

tlie  ghostly  audacity  nf  tin 
rieinagle,  Iiiinsclf  iiu  sliiiiiii 


■11. 


.iliiitlH'V  (li-rusidll,  the 
('ll;i|iliT  (>(  the  Mclni- 
iHililau  Cliiiicli  at 
Mcchliii  (.nicivil  IVdiu 
Kuiii'iis  a  "  Last  Sii]!- 
l"'!',"  ami,  for  fear  n( 
ilainage  in  transit,  sti- 
imlatod  that  it  shniild 
111'  painted  (in  llii'  spiit. 
lie  sent  ^'an  I^nnmnt, 
accoiiling  to  his  jii-ac- 
ticc,  with  a,  skelch. 
The.  assistant  wmkcil 
with  vigour  ami  ra- 
pidity, carried  his  lahour  so  far,  that  the  ('haiilcr 
wrote  to  Eubens  to  protest  that  they  "  had 
ovilered  the  iiicturo.  from  the  niasler  ami  nut 
from  the  pupil;"  liut  all  the  reply  they  ulihiined 
was  that  the  painter  had  adopted  this  means 
of  satisfying  all  those  who  ajijilied  fiir  his  \v(nk  ; 
and  that  his  pupils,  if  necessary,  altogether  com- 
[ileted  the  picture,  "to  which  he  then  gave  the 
brilliancy  of  his  pci'sonal  talent  by  the  last  t( niches 
of  the  brush."  When  it  was  Vandyek  who  pa.intt'd 
the  pictures — especially  the  church  backgrounds — 
the  master's  clients  had  not  so  much  to  complain 
of;  but  that  the  whole  2)rincii)le  of  "devilling" 
was  vigorously  pi'otested  against  is  obvious  enough. 
That  A'andyck  himself  adopted  the  same  system 
is  equally  certain,  and  the  names  of  his  assistants 
— l)a\id  of  Delft,  Jan  de  IJeyn,  and  our  own 
•lames  (Jandy  ami  AVilliam  llobson  —  explain, 
l)erhaps,  how  it  was  that  A'andyck  could  jiaint  full- 
length  equestrian  portraits  of  the  King  for  £200  ledgmenl 
a-piece,  and  then  cheerfully  acct'i^t  a  reduction  of  catalogue 
fifty  per  cent,  when  he  pressed  for  his  account. 

It  was  this  rampant  commercial  system  of 
"assislanee"  that  was  soon  to  gi\('  liii'th  to  hare- 
faced  and  open  "devilling."  The  "master,"  whose 
artistic    sniJi'emaev    was     the    sole    e.\cus(>    for     Ihe 


;e  present  days  o|  grace, 
light  of  N'irtue,  being  ex- 
roni  our  own  Iloyal  Academy  in  his  eccentric 
old  age  for  a,  curious  want  of  scru|ile,  declared  in 
the  LitcTHri/  (la::etfe  that  what  he  had  done  was  the 
practice  of  many  in  his  profession — aye,  e\en  among 
the  highest;  that  many  of  Lawrence's  whole-lengths 
were  entirely  jjainted  by  Mr.  ]\Iunday,  all  but  the 
heads;  that  Eamsay's  ninety  ]iaiis  of  his  whole- 
length  portraits  of  the  King  and  (jtueen — for  which 
1h>  was  paid  two  hundred  guineas  a  pair — were  sublet 
to  IJeinagle,  senior,  for  Hfty  guineas  the  pair;  that 
Sir  AVilliani  Beecliey  accepted  a  eeitnin  eomniissiou 
from  Queen  Charlotte  for  a  jiielure  which  he  gave 
IJeinagle  to  paint,  receiving  £ll'()  for  it  and  paying 
.t;S4  to  the  "devil" — though  he  strenuously  desired 
to  pay  no  moiv  ihiin  flO  \  that  Sir  Fi'ancis  Chantrey, 
lielore  he  was  knighted,  employed  Ueinagle  to  make 
for  him  a  set  of  drawings  which  the  versatile 
sculptor  published  with  his  own  name  attached — an 
oversight,  which  in  after-years  Ueinagle  "forgave, 
tluaigh  he  coidd  not  forget;"  that  the  famous  group 
of  two  sleeping  children  by  the  same  sculptor  now 
in  Liehlield  Cathedral  was  entirely  eom'ei\-eil, 
designed,  modelled,  and  cai'\-ed  liy  a.  jioor  Italian  in 
his  employ  (a  .statement,  I  may  add,  which  .Mr. 
"Woolner  contirmcd  to  me  out  (jf  his  own  knowledge, 
a  few  years  ago);  that  Hoppner  enq)luyed  Iteinagle 
to  copy  some  of  his  royal  portraits  and  then  .sold 
them  as  his  own  handiwork  at  gi-eatly  increased 
]niees,  e\-eu  signing  certain  of  them  on  demand; 
and  that  Constable,  his  j)upil,  allow ed  him  lo  paint 
cattle  into  -a  landscape  and  made  no  acknow- 
if  the  service  or  the  authorship  in  the 
The  last  charge  may  readily  be  believed, 
for  I  have  in  my  po.ssession  a  letter  from  (!il|iiii 
(1.SII2),  asking  that  Turner  may  touch  up  his  picture. 
Su(  h  was  apparently  the  practice  of  the  day  ;  and 
may  he  contrasted  with  the  conduct  and  principles 


of  Frank  Stone,  x\.li'..\.,  who,  when  T.jindseer  visited 

introduction  of  stranger  hands,  cea.sed  to  exist,  and  his  studio  and  painted  a  dog  into  his  picture  as  .in 

in    the  absence  of  all  sense   of  mastery  the  crude  act  of  kin<lness  to  his  friend,  ipiictly   thaiikt'd  the 

cynicism    of    the    cash    .system   stood   .self-confe.sscd.  great  animal-iiainter,  and  then  sciaped  oil'  the  work 

In    this  ca.se,  as    it    now    (U'\-elope(l,    it  became,  of  with  his  palette-knife. 

cour.se,  more  and  ever  more  ditlicidt  for  the  actual  liut   with   the   wonderful  rise    which   has   taken 

painter  to  catch  the  spirit  and  imitate  the  touch  of  place  in  the  status  of  the  artist  within  the  present 

his  employer;  but  many  there  are  nowadays  whose  century    the    whole    tone    of    the    community    lia.s 

talent    lies  wholly  in   this   direction.     Some  of  the  changed;  the  "  devil"  has  been  driven  underground 

examples  that  have  been  vouched  for,  disiilay  a  lack  by  artistic  public  opinion,  and  not  daring  to  show 

of  principle  that  is  positively  humiliating  to  read  of  again    the  cloven  iioof  even  in    lho.se  circles  which 

— a   practice  which   was   the   woithy    forerunnei-  of  once    wi-lconicd    him,   lie    has    taken   refuge    in    the 
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gu'iiliT  mystery  tliat  .sunouiuls  llic  "yliost."  The 
piijtil  unci  tliu  assistant,  of  course,  remain ;  the 
liL-rspeetive-man  now  works  for  jiainters  just  as 
Agostino  Tassi  lUd  for  Salinihcni  tlini'  liundrrd 
yeai-s  ago.  Mr.  Frilli  explained,  long  sime,  Imw 
he  always  bad  liis  perspectives  set  out  I'ur  liini ; 
for  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  cniincnt 
painters  would  wasli'  weeks  of  tlicir  time  "\er 
a  perfectly  meeiianical  process  tliat  any  mallif- 
niaticiau  besides  themselves  might  do,  (ji  spiiid  a 
montli  or  two  on  any  sinular  labour  wliilc  ibcrc 
was  a  person  within  call  to  carry  out  so  tedious 
and  relatively  so  unintellectual  an  operation.  Assis- 
tants such  as  these  take  raidc  witii  the  colour- 
grinder  and  canvas-primer,  and  exist  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  trade,  not  the  art,  of  painting.  Tlirii- 
labour  may  be  regarded  as  legitimate  as  that  of 
the  banker's  clerk  who  keeps  his  master's  books, 
or  the  stationer  who  engrosses  a  legal  document. 
liut  he  is  a  man  of  very  diflerent  aim  and  stamp 
and  artistic  capacity  who  deliberately  turns  to 
•'  devilling,"  and  who  is  ready,  uncler  the  pressure 
of  a  little  more  .self-interest  or  of  sorer  need,  to 
turn  "ghost" — selling  himself  to  inflate  a  liladdcr 
anil  deceive  the  jjublic — devoting  his  sui)erior 
talents,  as  Wordsworth  says,  to  "  kindle  false 
fires." 

15ut  though  painting  and  engraving  may  both  have 
iiad  their  "ghosts"  (John  I'ye,  it  is  .said,  acted  in 
that  spiritual  capacity  to  Heath),  architecture  and 
.sculpture  have  always  been  the  chosen  stalking-field. 
The  rciusoii  is  obvious.  In  painting  and  engraving 
the  man  of  talent  may  nowadays  a.ssert  himself  in 
the  exhibitions  without  much  difficulty — he  need 
play  "  ghost "  to  no  one,  and  bolster  up  no  mans 
name  but  his  own.  In  the  other  directions,  liow- 
ever,  it  is  vastly  more  difficult.  ^Vrchitecture  and 
scidpture  are  arts  that  rei|uire  a  connection,  a 
rliiiil'e/c  to  practise,  and  a  certain  amount  of  cash 
capital  to  work  ;  and  many  a  man  whose  artistic  gifts 
outweigh  his  business  cajjacity,  his  opjiortunities  for 
a.s.scrting  himself,  or  even  his  "  presentableness " 
before  clients  and  connnittees,  is  content — fniifc 
ilr  iiiiiii.i—io  sell  his  genius  to  a  not  wholly  incom- 
petent miildleman,  and  to  see  another  man's  nanu- 
utUiched  for  ever  to  his  own  creations. 

Airliitecture  jtresents  many  examples  of  tliis 
detestable  .system  of  devilry  and  ghostlinc.ss,  and 
it  is  commonly  reported  that  at  least  one  of  our  mo.st 
resjiecti'd  and  respectjible  architects  of  to-day  acted  i)i 
this  i'iii>acity  foryt'urs — for  "a  man  mustlivt-  " — until 
a  liappy  chance  i-elea.sed  liim  from  the  hateful  yoke. 
Hut  "architecture"  iiius  long  since  becf>mc  a  mere 
tnide  witii  many  who  consider  tiiat  surveying  is 
jiarl  and  parcel  of  the  art  they  claim  to  practise; 
[HTsons  who  nece.s.-iiirily  tlelcgate  to  ".'Specialists" — 


ulherwisf  "dexils"  and  "gliosis" — all  that  majiir 
jiart  of  Iheii-  work  wliieh  tlii'V  are  themselves  in- 
eajiable  of  doing,  liul  to  wlueh,  when  it  is  (hnie,  they 
ileliberately  put  their  (jwu  names,  and  of  wliicli  they 
claim  llie  entire  credit.  There  is  an  old  story, 
generally  curriMit  and  piously  believed  some  years 
ago,  how  one  of  tiie  competitin's  for  the  designing  of 
tile  Law  Courts,  having  a  fee  of  £.J00  for  com- 
]iiaing,  simply  sublet  the  work  for  flfiO.  He  saw 
tlie  design  and  ^nit  his  name  tii  it,  and  poeketing 
the  £:'i'>0  difference  thouglit  he  had  made  a  good 
bargain,  luitil  he  found  that  his  employee  had 
actually  himself  sublet  tlie  work  to  yet  another 
for  £7o  !  In  a  paper  read  before  the  first  Xational 
Art  Congress,  which  was  held  at  Liverpool  in 
ISSH,  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  A.It.A.,  lold  a,  lunnljer  of 
similar  ghost-stories  collected  from  <ontractors  and 
others  under  seal  of  secrecy  as  to  names  and  other 
fatal  particidars. 

It  is  not,  I  believe,  seriously  denied  thai  llie 
surveyor-architect  i.s,  generally  speaking,  a  devil- 
and-ghost-employer,  relegating  the  design  of  his 
drains,  as  of  his  constructive  iron-work,  his  archi- 
tectural detail  as  his  decorative  wood  and  plaster 
and  colour  ornamentation,  to  men  who  are  capable 
of  doing  what  he  is  not.  He  may  call  them 
"experts;"  but  that  is  exactly  wiiat  we  others  mean 
by"gliosts."  It  is  the  fact,  I  further  lielieve,  lliat 
when  the  vigorous  newspapt'r  contro\ersy  —  "Ar- 
chitecture— a.  rnifcssion  or  an  Art:'" — was  laging 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  colunnis  of  the  Tiiiirs,  no 
one  ventured  to  reply  on  the  point  of  "gliostli- 
ness,"  although  the  charge  was  l.irought  against 
tlie  surveyor-architect,  distinctly  and  without  any 
sort  of  subterfuge.  It  was,  indeed,  carefully  evaded 
— because,  as  it  seemed,  the  facts  were  so  well  estab- 
lished and  notorious.  The  "custom  of  the  trade" 
may  be  held  to  justify  it;  but,  ])hilo.sophically  con- 
sidered, the  practice  is  a  scandal  in  itself  and  a 
dksgruce  to  the  art  upon  wliieli  it.  is  foisted.  It 
is,  some  consider,  a  fraud  u]ion  the  jmblie,  fur  wliieli 
there  is,  I  believe,  but  one  I'cmedy — the  distinct 
separation  of  tiie  surveyoi's  occupation  from  that 
of  tlie  architi!ct,  the  divorce  of  nii'ie  professionalism 
from  ait.  The  present  condition  of  tilings  should 
never  lie  forgotten  by  whoever  has  need  of  an 
architectural  adviser;  least  of  all  by  those  cor- 
porations and  ]iublie  bodies  wlio  eniit  ribule  so 
]iowerfully  inwards  sustaining  ami  maintaining 
the  "ghost"  by  accejiting  uncjuestioned  tiie  super- 
stition that  an  architect  who  is  engaged  in  sur- 
veyor's work  for  them  all  day  long  can  do  his  own 
architecture  and  his  own  ctesigning. 

lint  if  tile  obtrusion  of  the  "ghost"  is  oft'en- 
sivi'  in  tile  art  of  architecture — which,  after  all, 
is    so   closelv   allied    to   the    building    trade    in    the 
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estimation  of  the  geiienil  public,  that  unthink- 
ing people  may  be  forgiven  for  not  cleailj'  seeing 
wliei-e  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins — among 
artists  and  art-lovers  it  is  regarded  as  an  resthetic 
crime  and  an  outrage  when  a  sculptor  inflates 
himself  into  public  notice  and  obtains  personal 
recognition  on  the  merits  of  his  assistant.  Ex- 
amples of  this  system  ha\'e  nut  Ijeen  wanting;  but, 
as  I  said  Ijefore,  the  man  who  is  audacious  enough 
to  enter  upon  the  traffic  must  be  satisfied  of  his 
courage  to  sustain  his  part,  and  desperate  enougii 
to  defend  himself  if  he  is  exposed.  Cunning  and 
effrontery  are  his  stock-in-trade ;  his  mask,  suf- 
ficient sculptural  ability  or  practice  to  impose  upon 
the  public,  and  more  particularly  upon  those  most 
inartistic  of  all  mortals  —  tlie  gentlemen  of  the 
legal  profession. 

With  the  recollection  (jf  a  famous  libel  case 
in  my  mind,  I  avoid  names — nay,  I  dismiss  per- 
sons and  particular  cases  from  my  thoughts  alto- 
gether— and  take  merely  an  ideal  instance.  1-ji- 
dowed  witli  a.  certain  taste  foi-  nnidelliiiu,  and 
confident  in  his  connnereial  instinct,  a  pcisim  of 
energy,  let  us  suppose,  determines  to  tread  a  lloyal 
Eoad  to  fame  and  fortune — that  spurious  Iloyal 
Eoad  whicli  lies  not  by  the  way  of  genius.  He 
engages  as  his  assistants  men  of  undoubted  talent 
and  skill,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  studios 
of  sculptors  of  great  repute,  or  who  have  other- 
wise developed  great  artistic  ability.  He  chooses 
them,  too,  for  their  poverty,  and  comes  to  the 
necessary  understanding.  He  is  to  "boom  tlie 
show "  while  they  do  the  best  part  of  the  work. 
They  may  be  engaged  to  work  either  in  sight  or 
out  of  sight  of  the  visitors  to  the  studio — -be  these 
sitters  or  fellow-artists.  The  "  sculptor  "  obtains  the 
commLssions,  he  makes  little  models  for  big  monu- 
ments, little  sketches  without  nuich  knowledge, 
which  are  to  be  worked  up  by  more  comjiclcnt 
hands,  and  he  does  his  best  to  execute  the  busts 
or  statues  of  those  who  come  to  his  studio  for  tlie 
purpose.  His  visitors,  whose  knowledge  of  sculp- 
ture, as  a  rule,  is  infinite.simally  less  than  llieir 
knowledge  of  painting,  are  thus  transformed  uncon- 
sciou.sly  into  partisan  witnesses,  upon  whom  the 
sculptor  can  depend  for  their  evidence  to  the  dlccl 
that  "they  saw  him  do  the  work."  But  all  the 
while  the  ghost  is  at  work.  There  is  the  notorious 
case  of  Noble — the  great  "ghost"  man  par  cn-rl- 
lence,  to  whom  wc  of  a  later  day,  it  is  said,  owe 
the  very  style  and  title  of  "Sculptor's  Ghost."  It 
is  commonly  a.sserted  tliat  his  a.ssistant,  Joseph 
Edwards,  came  to  him  neaily  every  nigiit  for 
sixteen  years  or  so,  airiving  in  the  evening  aftci- 
the  other  assistants  Jiad  gone,  and  leaving  in  tlic 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  having  worked   up  llic 


busts  chietly  from  photographs  taken  by  Watkins, 
with  the  result  that  he  rarely  failed  to  make  an 
excellent  portrait ;  that  Noble  always  accounted 
for  the  advance  made  in  his  work  by  suggesting 
that  he  had  been  engaged  upon  it  all  night;  that 
Edwards  also  attended  nearly  every  Sunday  for 
the  purpose  of  overhauling  statues  and  otiicr  work 
in  progress  in  the  general  studio  and  carving 
shop:  and  that  his  a.ssistants,  who  were  constantly 
.shifted  from  one  work  to  another  so  that  any  in- 
dividual character  might  be  suppressed,  pretended 
to  accept  the  explanation,  though  they  laughed 
in  their  sleeves  at  the  idea  of  the  nightly  labours 
— always  referring  to  Edwards  amongst  themselves 
as  "  the  ghost."  Such,  it  is  said,  is  the  origin  of 
the  term,  the  precise  expression  being  tlie  inven- 
tion of  Bursill,  one  of  Noble's  "  devils."  And  in 
much  the  same  way,  il.  Verheyden  himself  declared, 
in  the  trial  of  Belt  r.  Lawes,  tliat  he  occupied 
precisely  similar  relations  towards  Iticliard    licit. 

I  return  to  my  impersonal  narrative.  Tin; 
worlv  of  art,  lieing  finished,  is  sent  in  to  one  (jf 
the  exhibitions.  Whether  it  be  a  Imst  or  mi  ideal 
design,  the  work  has  ])ossibly  been  the  (jriginal 
conception  in  its  general  an'angement  of  the 
ghost-employer.  So  far  he  is  safe.  But  he  is 
immediately  confronted  with  a  difficulty.  The 
reader  will  easily  imagine  that  the  handling  and 
technique  of  a  painter  of  any  individuality  is  as 
immediately  recognisable  to  an  artist  or  an  ex- 
perienced critic,  as  the  handwriting  of  his  rela- 
tions or  his  friends.  To  the  general  gallery-visitor 
the  methods  of  the  sculptor  are  not  so  apparent, 
even  if  liicy  are  apjiarciil  at  all  ;  yet  to  other 
.sculptors,  and  to  those  who  have  made  sculpture  a 
study,  they  are  so  unmistakable  tliat  he  who  sees 
them  can  hardly  be  deceived.  Touch  and  manipula- 
tion are  absolutely  indi\idual,  and  as  much  studied 
liy  other  sculptors  as  design  and  general  arrange- 
ment. It  would  be  as  absurd  for  Jlr.  Orehardson 
to  sign  the  work  of  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  or  for 
]\Ii-.  Watts  to  claim  the  aiithorshi]i  of  a  picture  by 
]\h'.  Alma-Tadema,  as  for  a  sculptor  to  seek  to 
impose  upon  his  brother-artists.  The  iiandiwork  of 
the  ghost  is  often  perfectly  well  known,  for  he  has 
]>robably  not  arrived  at  his  degree  of  skill  without 
having  gained  the  recognition  of  his  fellow-sculi)tor.s. 
So  wiieii  the  beholder  of  the  work  looks  at  the 
cxl libit  inn  catalogue,  and  instead  of  finding  the 
name  he  expects,  he  reads  that  of  a  man  notori- 
ously his  inferior — even  if  he  is  well  known  to  fame 
— what  conclusion  is  the  inquirer  to  draw  ?  And 
if  he  subse(iuently  discovers  that  he  whom  he  ex- 
]icctcd  to  lind  entered  as  the  author  of  the  work, 
is  ai  tiially  working  with  the  signatory  as  an  jissist- 
aiil.  what   fuithev  oiiinion  is  he  likely  to  form? 
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Wliy  is  it  that  in  tliis  country  talent  should 
get  no  better  op))ortunity  than  to  exhibit  under 
someone  else's  uame,  and  that  "gentlemen"  should 
not  have  the  common  honesty  to  do  their  own 
work,  or  admit  the  collaboration  ?  I  have  more 
tiian  once  heard  it  stated  for  a  fact  that  a  certain 
sculptor,  whose  style  of  execution  was  perfectly  well 
known,  and  whose  name  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  tlie 
lanil,  went  one  day  to  Kome,  and  suddenly  began 
producing  finislied  Italian  work  ! 

Now,  shoidd  any  sculptor  give  expression  to 
tlie  opinion  he  had  formed,  in  the  circumstances 
whicii  I  have  suggested,  he  would  be  probabh' 
met  with  tlie  ready  cry  of  "Professional  Jealousy!" 
and  the  heart  of  the  generous  Britisli  public  and 
the  verdict  of  the  gullilile  British  jury  woulil  as 
likely  as  not  go  fortli  at  once  to  the  persecuted 
child  of  genius.  Dirt  is  industriously  thrown 
about  so  that  the  black  spot  may  not  be  observed, 
or,  at  least,  may  be  obscured,  and  the  real  ofl'ender 
and  ids  friends  cry  "Scoundrel!  scoundrel!"  to 
drown  the  charge  brouglit  jilainly  against  them- 
selves. 

In  1892  a  statement  appeared  to  the  effect  tliat 
"  after  an  aljsence  of  ten  years  or  thereabouts  tlie 
sculptor's  ghost  has  resumed  his  walk  in  the  exhi- 
bition-rooms of  the  Eoyal  Academy,"  and  some 
strong  remarks  intended  to  be  of  an  entirely 
impei-sonal  nature  were  direeted  against  the  prin- 
ciple. Thereupon  a  gentleman,  a  .sculptor  of  not 
very  wide  reputation,  came  forward  and  an- 
nounced through  a  morning  newspaper*  that  he 
believed  the  article  was  meant  to  be  directed 
at  him,  but  added  that  "he  only  bad  a  limited 
nundier  of  gentlemen  to  help  him."  Tlie  aflliir 
was  suHiciently  "boomed"  to  render  the  assumed 
parties  easily  recognisable,  and  to  suggest  that 
the  as.sistants  were  persons  of  long-standing  ex- 
perience and  skill.  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  (who 
was  challenged  to  formulate  some  definite  charge 
agiiinst  "  the  sculptor  in  (piestion ")  was  inter- 
viewed, when  he  simply  gave  it  as  his  general 
opinion  that  an  assistant  nnist  be  only  a  mechanical 
being,  to  carry  out  tlie  orders  of  the  sculptor- 
he  must  l>e  to  the  artist  what  the  type-writer  is 
to  the  author.  "  If  that  point  is  pa.ssed,"  he  said, 
"trouble  i.s  bound  to  follow.  The  actual  work  ti 
.sculptor  i.s  bomul  to  do  him.self  may  be  put  under 
three  heads.  First:  tlesigniiig;  second:  form  (beauty 
iiiid  artistic  grace);  and  third:  executive  charm 
and  lioiiuty.  In  short,  not  only  Die  drawing,  de- 
sign of  the  fnunework,  and  making  the  niodid!  but 
all  that  meet.s  the  eye  of  tlie  public,  must  be 
done  by  the  sculptor,  if  he  in  honesty  wishes  to 
cull  the  work  his  own.      By  this  mciins  alone  do 
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the  '  manner '  and  peculiarities  of  the  sculptor 
become  manifest.  If  the  assistant  possesses  'art- 
istic merit,'  the  three  points  are  not  disassociable 
in  first-class  men,  and  the  'ghost,'  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  the  autlioi'  or  co-author  of  the 
work  which  the  .sculptnv  witli  a  name  puts 
Ills  signature  to.  The  use  of  a  genuine  assistant 
is  a  necessity  to  the  sculptor,  and  an  honest 
worker  in  art  will  not  abuse  the  employment  of 
tlu'iii.  I  jicrliaps  ought  to  tell  you  that  most 
artists  and  sculptors  of  any  note  have  a  certain 
distinguishing  '  manner '  which  characterises  their 
work,  and  it  is  easy  for  a  fellow-artist  to  tell 
almost  at  a  glance  who  has  painted  such  and  such 
a  picture,  or  executed  a  certain  bust  or  '  group.' " 

The  late  Mr.  Birch,  Associate  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  contributed  to  the  controversy,  and  sup- 
ported the  .sculptor  who  had  come  forward  im  tlic 
ground  that  he  was  a  man  who,  in  his  own  line, 
"  had  not  a  superior  in  London,"  and  that  the  pre- 
sumed attack  was  caused  by  jealousy  on  the  pait  of 
tlie  profession.  Now,  granting  all  that  Mr.  Birch 
declared  of  the  gentleman  in  question,  we  all 
know  that  ordinary  assistance  is  necessary  when 
an  artist  has  already  acquired  a  reputation,  and 
has  a  number  of  commissions  on  hand  for  im- 
patient purchasers ;  j-  and  we  are  surely  all  of 
us  willing — nay,  more,  we  are  eager — to  recognise 
genius  when  it  raises  its  divine  front.  But,  speak- 
ing generally,  and  independently  of  the  sculptor 
of  1892,  the  genius  that  employs  only  a  limited 
number  of  gentlemen  to  assist  liiiu.  whether  on 
ideal  work  or  portraiture,  and  wlio  is  himself, 
maybe,  a  comparative  beginner,  or  a  sculptor  with 
his  reputation  still  to  make,  we  have  a  chronic 
difticulty  in  recognising.  And  have  we  not,  to  re- 
vert to  this  special  case,  a  right  to  exannne  tlie 
value  of  the  critic's  testimony  in  the  light  of  his 
own  views  upon  ghostliness  ?  Can  we  forget  that, 
in  an  action  brought  by  the  notorious  Eichard 
Belt  against  a  railway  company  for  damage  done 
to  one  of  his  statuettes,  Mr.  Birch  gave  evidence 
that  the  statuette  was  a  good  one,  and  that  Belt 
was  a  good  artist;  that  suksequently,  in  the  cele- 
lirated  libel  case  of  Belt  r.  Lawes,  Mr.  Birch  swore 
that  Belt  was  no  artist,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Birch, 
had  done  the  statuette  in  question ;  and  that  it 
also  appeared  in  evidence  that  Belt  also  took  a 
studio  and  requested  Mr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Kumnier 
to  work  for  him  and  execute  works  of  art  that 
Belt  was  to  call  his  own?  It  is  much  against  my 
own     feelings     to    bring     tliis     maltrr    forward     in 

■f  .Sucli  iiK'ii  were  Foley,  lioeliin.  :iiiil  otiici-  ]i(i]iul:ii'  si'ulptnrs, 
who  liavi'  oiiiployed  l.nige  .staffs,  but  uiioii  all  of  wlio.-ic  work  tlipip 
is  the  iinpross  of  their  own  imlividnality  ami  their  own  hanili- 
work. 


THK  Airnsrs  "(jhost; 
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respect  to  one  whose  personal  charm,  geniality, 
and  ability  caused  his  friends  to  ignore  the  qunint- 
ness  or  confusion  of  his  philosophic  views,  hut  it 
is  well  that  this  question  should  be  laid  once  for 
all  fairly  and  squarely  before  the  public  to  judge 
of  and  mayhap  to  pronounce  upon ;  and  I  surely 
do  not  judge  him  too  unkindly  when  I  say  that 
his  opinions  on  the  matter  are  neither  of  in- 
trinsic value  nor  of  great  weight. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  directed  my 
criticism  not  so  much  against  the  ghost  as  against 
the  art-tradesman  who  battens  upon  his  talent,  and 
his  indifference  or  distress.  It  would  bo  unjust  to 
lay  too  much  of  the  blame  upon  tlie  "  wilHng 
spirit"  who  haunts  tlie  studio.  "Ho  is  geneially 
an  artist  of  real  talent,  to  whom  the  opportunity 
has  never  come  of  standing  before  the  pulilic  in 
his  own  right,  and  who  has  never  known  — 
sometimes,  indeed,  who  never  cares  to  know  — 
the  joy  of  public  appreciation  and  popular  acclaim. 
His  means  too  small  to  enable  him  to  combat 
with  his  genius  the  indifference  of  the  public,  and 
in  the  fulness  of  time  to  bear  down  neglect  by 
the  sheer  weiglit  of  his  merit,  he  accepts  with 
gratitude  the  certainty  that  attaches  to  the  post 
of  a  paid  permanent  'assistant'  to  one  wliose 
work  he  executes  in  part,  at  the  very  least,  and 
to  whom  he  supplies  the  'artistic  merit.'  Our 
condemnation  is  reserved  for  his  e.Kploiter,  the  so- 
called  '  architect '  or  '  sculptor,'  who  buys  his  brains 
and  genius,  perhai:)s,  and  certainly  his  executive 
power,  and  who  does  not  hesitate,  for  the  part 
he  plays  as  employer  and  middleman,  to  assume 
credit  and  accept  emoluments  which  should  rightly 
belong  to  another.  These  advantages  may  perhaps 
be  claimed  by  him  in  a  spirit  crudely  connnercial, 
and  be  recognised  as  an  ordinary  business  trans- 
action by  an  ignorant  public ;  but  the  artistic 
aspect  is  too  indefensiljle  and  too  contemptible  to 
need  further  exposition  at  our  hands.  The  artist- 
world  has  long  since  detected  and  pronounced 
upon  the  trick,  and  needs  no  enlightenment  as  to 
what  lias  occurred  in  the  past — an  absence  of 
artistic  intelligence  and  common  honesty — a  seek- 
ing by  questionable  and  impudent  manieuvres  to 
acquire  the  honours  and  emoluments  that  come 
so  hardly  to  many  a  genuine  artist,  with  his 
patient  life  of  unrequited  toil,  of  neglected  talent, 
and  unmerited  poverty." 

Is  it  necessary  to  remind  those  artists — sculptors, 
nuHe  particularly — who  may  be  indifferent  in  the 
matter,  that  if  they  were  staunch  and  true  to  their 


art  and  to  one  another,  the  task  of  the  exploiter 
wiiuld  lie  rendered  more  difiicult  and  vastly  nioi-e 
di.sagreeable  ?  But  with  the  effective  launching  of 
the  middleman-sculptor  or  middleman-architect  there 
is  often  mixed  uj)  some  petty  squabble  or  jealous 
feud  between  little  cliques.  Of  this  the  exploiter 
in  (question  is  quick  to  take  advantage,  and  by 
securing  the  support  of  one  camp  against  another 
he  successfully  confuses  the  issue  to  the  general 
damage  and  disgrace  of  a  great  and  guiltless  com- 
munity. In  respect  to  the  architect  and  his  craft, 
more  especially,  it  is  surely  obvious  that  no  man  can 
hope  to  turn  out  good  work  as  an  artist  who  under- 
takes more  conunissions  than  he  is  able  to  fulfil  by 
his  own  unaided  talent.  No  architect  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make  all  his  own  drawings :  that  is  to  say, 
to  do  all  the  mechanical  draughtsmanship — though 
it  may  be  added  that  nearly  half  of  these  might  be 
dispensed  with  entirely  as  superfluous  and  little 
more  than  disj^lay,  inasmucli  as  the  work  of  the 
architect  lies  in  the  direction  not  of  drawing  but  of 
designing.  But  when  Ids  work  gets  so  far  ahead  of 
his  power  of  attention  that  there  is  even  a  moulding 
on  a  door-panel  not  designed  by  his  own  liand,  then 
it  is  time  for  him  to  restrain  his  enterprise  and  to 
limit  the  amount  of  work  he  undertakes  to  do  within 
a  gi\'en  time. 

I   have  said  cnnngh. 

'■  Vl'.'c  not  Ills  ghost :  0,  let  him  pass !  he  hates  liim  niiich 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  woild 
Stretcli  him  out   lonf;er." 

I'lUt  I  would  fain  hope  that  this  exposure,  such 
as  it  is,  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  many  whose 
ears  have  not  caught  the  whispered  indigiuition 
that  spreads  from  time  to  time  through  the  artist- 
world.  Their  duty  as  patrons  is  clear  enough.  As 
far  as  possible  they  should  satisfy  them.selves,  before 
they  grant  commissions,  as  to  the  fair  name  and 
fame  of  the  sculptor  or  architect  to  whom  they 
may  address  themselves — remembering,  in  a  general 
way,  that  the  latter  is  far  more  often  SKSjmic 
liian  the  former,  for  the  reasons  I  have  adduced. 
Not  until  the  public  takes  the  matter  in  hand, 
earnestly  and  sincerely,  can  we  be  .satisfied  that 
"  th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit "  is  laid  for 
ever.  Ghostliness,  like  other  forms  of  trickery 
and  dishonesty,  will  not  depart  out  of  the  land  so 
long  as  opportunity  and  occasion  serve ;  and  it 
behoves  the  imblic  t"  lend  their  lumest  aid  in 
stamping  out  tlie  invnn  and  cunning  pe.st  that 
sullies  the  artist's  name  and    fouls  his   fair  reiiute. 


l.rCREZIA. 
(/'/•1///1  tin   Puiidinrj  Inj  Lorenzo  Lotto.) 
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By    F.    G.  STEPHENS. 

WITH    the  pxtremcly  attractive    title   of   "  Fair  fomely   maids,  wives,  and  widows    is   greater   lliau 

Wiiiiieii,"    tlie  managers    of    the   handsome  those  tlie   oil   painters  had  to  do  with.     So  nmcli 

galleries    whieh    extend    from    Grafton    Street    to  the     better    for     the    former,     who    have    always, 

r.niton    Street,  Xew  Bond  Street,  have  done  what  however,  been   notorious  flatterei-s  of    their   sitters. 

the  "  (Jro.svenor"  ought  to  have  achieved  long  ago.  It   would   have   been  apter   to   have   called  this  a 

It  is  true  tiiat,  so  far  as  tlie  charms  of  the  ladies  collection    of   fine    pictures  of    ladies,  and    l"   liavc 

represented  by   the   nearly  two  hundred    and   fifty  .said  nothing  about  beauty ;  the  committee,  restricted 

pictures    in    nil    whieh    adorn    the    exliibition    are  to  ladies  of  very  distinguished  rank,  who  cinnj)lete 

concerned,    tliere    is    jnucli    to    be    desired    in    tlie  the  stall'  of  the  exhiliition  (an  arrangement  which  is 

"fairness"  of  u  veiy  considerable  number  of  them,  not  without  a  soHju^m  of  humour)  would  doubile.ss 

including    u    certain    category    whieh    it    would    be  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  title. 


juster  to  call  hideous,  or  guys  incarnate.  Of  the 
"  miniatures,  &c.,"  which  comprise  in  the  total 
of  five  Imndred  and  thirty-eight  entries  in  tbe 
catiilogue   a  gfMidly    jiroporlion  of   "  etniiras,"  .sucii 


As  to  the  pictures  proper,  the  collection  really 
connuences  with  the  beginning  of  jiortraiture — tliat 
is,  with  Grivco-Koman  paintings  in  distemper  of  two 
of  tho.se  wide-cved  and  intelligent  brunettes,  whose 


as    iMigs,   Timagni    figures,   and   coml)S,   I    have   not     likenesses  have  recently  turned  up  in  Unnhs  of  the 
»I>aee    to    write    about,    although    the    coneonrse    of      pi-riod    of    Hadrian    and    bis    immediate    successors. 


THE  gi;ai-T()X   (;ali.ki;ii 


than  which  no  older  portraits 
now  survive  in  this  method. 
Only  gems  and  sculptures  re- 
main of  the  class  that  are  older 
tlian  these.  The  sequence  of 
ladies  painted  and  drawn  "  fmni 
ye  qnicke,"  or  otherwise  de- 
lineated, is  continued  from  the 
second  or  third  century  of  our 
era  to  the  pi'esent  day,  and 
terminates  with  whole-length 
life-size  nndities  by  Albert 
Moore,  lately  deceased,  and  M. 
Bouguereau  ;  charming  outlines 
of  lovely,  still  living  ladies, 
drawn  in  pencil  or  silverpoint 
by  that  accomplished  draughts- 
woman the  present  Marchioness 
of  Granby,  and  the  snperb 
"  Veronica  Veronese,"  by  Iios- 
setti,  wliich  is  really  a  portrait 
as  well  as  a  poem  in  colour 
and  sentiment,  and  of  beauty 
all  compact. 

Between  those  widely  separ- 
ated limits  the  student,  amateur, 
idler,  and  moie  or  less  well-read 
observer  will  find  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  which  is  only 
too  wealthy  of  charms,  anecdotic 
treasures,  and  other  attractions, 
historical  and  pictorial — a  hoard 
of  fine  things  which  not  one  nor 
half  a  dozen  visits  will  suflice 
for  tlie  ransacking ;  relics  of 
fine  art  and  beauty  from  many 
private  collections,  a  consider- 
able number  of  which  have  been 
lately  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
and  Soutli  Kensington,  and  tlie 
Grosvenor,  New,  and  National 
Galleries.  From  the  last-named 
institution  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
has,  for  the  time  only  let  us 
hope,  witlulrawn  his  famous 
"Duchess  of  Milan,"  by  Holbein  ; 
and  Baron  Hirsch  has  taken 
from  the  same  place  his  volup- 
tuous "  Jeune  Veuve,"  by  Grcuze. 
The  former  of  these  pieces  is 
one  of  the  few  perfect  Holbeins 
of  which  there  is,  too,  a  ]n>rfcct 
history,  from  the  time  wlicn  Ihe 
artist  was  sent  to  take  the 
lady's  portrait  on  King  Heniy's 
behalf,   an    incidi'Ut    wliich    has 
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been  a  sort  of  focus  of  fibs,  ineliuliiig  that  ajjociyiilial 
hon-mot,  according  to  wbieli  the  lively  young  widow 
(Henry's  preference  for  widows  was  marked  and 
well  known)  said  tiiat  had  slie  more  than  one  neck 
she  would  gladly  "  be  at  his  Highness's  service," 
whereas  tlie  fact  is  slie  was  only  too  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  jilace  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Another  capital 
picture  attril)uted  to  Hulbein  is  Lord  Lotliian's 
■'  Margaret  Tudor,"  thus  named  with  manifest  in- 
correctness, whicli,  iiaving  been  sliglitly  rubbed,  is 
not  ((uite  so  perfect  as  tlie  likeness  of  that  other 
much  less  fair  widow  of  Francesco  Sforza,  Henry 
VIII.,  Margaret's  brother,  declined  to  marry.  No.  2 
looks  paler  (can  it  liave  been  exposed  to  sunlight  ?) 
than  wiien  I  Siiw  it  at  Kensington  in  1860,  at 
tlie  Academy  later,  and  lastly  at  the  New  Gallery 
in  1889.  Tliat  Sir  F.  Cook's  so-called  "  La  bella 
Simonetta,"  lately  at  tlie  Academy,  really  represents 
tiiat  charming  and  passionate  young  hlomle,  is  by  no 
means  so  certain  as  that  it  is  one  of  Botticelli's  very 
tiiiest  works — a  masterpiece  of  fifteentli  century  art, 
mucli  older  tliau  "  ilargaret  Tudor,"  and  much 
more  animated  and  picturesque  than  either  of  the 
llolbeins.  How  brilliant  were  its  original  colora- 
tion and  lighting  let  experts  affirm,  while  tlie 
ijuaiut  action  of  the  damsel  in  pressing  her  tense 
bust  has  need  to  be  explained.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  it  represents  tlie  lovely  Simonetta, 
who,  by  tlie  way,  was,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  a 
decidedly  "  fast "  young  lady.  It  was  more  likely 
to  have  been  a  realisation  of  the  great  Sandro's 
idea  of  ilary  Magdalen  before  siie  entered  upon 
saintliood.  Such  a  reading  of  the  subject  was  quite 
in  the  master's  vein.  That  the  small  full-length 
"  Lady  Jane  Grey"  still  retains  that  preposterous 
name  is  one  of  the  curio.sities  of  English  connoiseur- 
siiip.  Since  Earl  Spencer  lent  this  picture  (as 
No.  ISM)  to  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  of 
18Gt),  it  lia.s  l)een  pointed  out  again  and  again  that 
tlie  higlily  fini.siied  picture  of  a  very  exuberant 
Flemish  7// /i/^'m«,  who,  in  the  tightest  of  red  velvet 
bodices,  sit-s  residing  near  a  window,  with  a  tall 
covereil  hniurp  of  gold  on  a  table  at  her  side, 
rejircsents,  according  to  Low  Country  liglits  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Mary  ilagdaleii.  1  am  of 
tliose  wlio  recogni.se  in  this  curious  picture  more 
of  Hernard  Van  Urley  than  of  the  older  Lucas  de 
Heere,  although  the  present  and  every  other  cata- 
logue has  given  it  to  Lucas,  whose  work  it  hardly 
rcsemliles  at  all. 

The  liigli-bred  face  of  "  Lsabella  d'Este "  ol)- 
titined  noble  and  apt  recognition  at  tiie  hands 
of  I'ordenone,  whose  llesli-painting  is  of  tlie  lii-st 
daw.  It  is  a  iiicture  replete  of  liarnionies  of  all 
.sorts,  and  pniclicaily  intact.  Not  nearly  intact 
is    the     I'alnia    which    hangs    aliove    and    is    slvlctl 


•■  Flora ; "  the  face  is  that  of  II  Vecchio's  beautiful 
daughter,  a  veritable  Venus  of  the  Lagoon.s,  but 
the  Hesh  lias  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  rosy  gold  and 
grey  of  I'alma's  palette.  Captain  Holford  has  lent 
iiis  noble  Lorenzo  Lotto,  called  "  Lucretia,"  which  is 
a  sort  of  pictorial  enigma,  with  a  face  full  of  tragic 
pa.ssion  ;  and  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  action 
t)f  holding  out  a  drawing  of  an  old  man,  noteworthy ; 
her  curious  jewellery  should  not  escape  the  studious 
visitor's  attention.  "  Violetta  Palma,"  a  capital 
Paris  Bordone,  has  suffered  more  from  over-variiish- 
ing  than  from  over-cleaning,  in  regard  to  which 
the  picture  has  not  escaped.  Close  to  it  hangs  the 
brilliant  and  beautiful  Titian  from  the  Holford 
Collection  of  "  Catariua  Cornaro,  Queen  of  Cyprus," 
which  was  at  the  Academy  a  few  years  since. 
The  undergold  of  her  flesh,  pure,  rich,  and  deep 
as  its  rosy  carnations  are,  illustrates  Yecellio's 
best  manner :  her  quaint,  half-Turki.sh  headdress, 
with  a  ijcudeut  veil,  is  notewortiiy.  This  is  one 
of  a  few  curious  portraits  in  which  the  lady  carries 
a  marmoset  or  squirrel ;  in  this  instance  the  animal 
is  chained  to  her  bracelet.  There  is  a  similar  pet 
in  the  hand  of  Mi'.  Benson's  very  fine  "  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,"  ascribed,  with  much  probability,  liut 
not  convincingly,  to  B.  Luini,  which  was  recently  at 
the  New  Gallery.  The  much  darkened  shadows  of 
the  flesh  attest  a  radical  and  almost  constantly  oc- 
curring eiTor  of  the  School  of  Milan,  from  Leonardo 
himself  to  the  least  renowned  of  his  pupils. 

No.  14  is  most  certainly  not  a  portrait  of 
"  ilary  Queen  of  Scots,"  nor  at  all  like  her,  nor 
of  her  period.  Neither  is  No.  17,  by  C.  A^rooni, 
a  likeness  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth  as  '  Diana.'  "  The 
A'ermeer,  "A  Lady  Playing  the  Guitar,"  is  a  some- 
what inferior,  but  quite  genuine,  example  of  the 
"  Delftische "  master;  but  it  is  a  representative 
one  ill  respect  to  the  peculiar  "  embonpoint "  (to 
use  Leigh  Hunt's  capital  phrase)  of  her  white 
satin  dress,  which  is  trimnied  with  ermine,  and 
the  opacity  of  the  much-darkened  shadows  of 
iier  face;  the  framed  landscape  (an  invariable 
element  in  a  Vermeer)  hanging  on  the  wall  behind 
tile  figure,  and  the  curiously  bad  composition,  or 
no  composition,  of  the  work  at  large.  That 
"  Diane  de  Poitiers  "  had  a  curious,  if  not  question- 
alile,  proclivity  for  lieing  painted  naked  and  sitting 
in  her  bath,  as  in  No.  120,  which  is  a  ver}'  interest- 
ing Clouet,  better  known  as  Janet,  is  not  to  lie 
aflirmed  on  the  evidence  of  the  picture  whidi 
tlius  bears  her  name.  It  may  be  observed  that 
her  more  estimable  predecessor  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  French  royal  harlotry,  the  beautiful  Agnes 
Sorel,  herself  conde.scended  to  be  painted  in  a 
similar,  but  even  more  complete,  negation  of 
clotliing.        Witness,     likewise,    Cellini's     icnowiied 
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"Nymph     of     Fontainebleau,"    which     is     in     tlie  Jenning.s,    Duchess    of    Marlborough,"    in    all    the 

Louvre,  and  has  a  similar  history.     We  must  pass  fulness   of    those   insouciant    and    piquant    charms 

Sir    Antonio     More's  (?)     "Elizabeth     de    Valois."  winch  subdued  the  Great  Captain,  licr  dainty  head 

a    noble    piece,    noteworthy    for    the    characteristic  balanced    on    the    neck  like    a  lluwcr    .,n  its   stem, 

negroid  forms  of  her  features.     She  is  the  heroine  \ln\md     aliout    licr     licad     is    bound     the     superb 

of     Schiller's     very     "  unhistorical"     drama,      Box  abundance   of  fair  bnwn   tresses  of  wliicli  she  was 


THE    MISSES    RUSIIOUT. 
(//.■  Miniature  hii  Aililri-ir  Plimer.) 


Carlos.       Tlie      beaiUiful     dres.s,     nu)st     elaborately  so    ]iroud    and    lie   so    fond,    that,    while    they  were 

])ainted    and    wrougiit,    of    Coello's    "  Isabella  Clara  both    still    young,    and    to   .spite    luni     lieciiise    h.' 

Eugenia,"  is  charmingly    endjroidered    in   silver   on  would    not  let    her  have   her  own    way,    she.    in    a 

'"'""■"■  finious  tantrum,  rut   tlieni    oil'  and  threw   them  at 

If    lieiidiranilt   had   painted   nothing   more    than  bis    feel.     Slie   tlew   out  of   tlie   room  (it  could  not 
her    ilajesty's    "  Laily  with  a  Fan,"    standing    wit 
her    hand    at    the    side   of   a    window,    whicli    wa 


lately  at  Burlington  Tfouse,  that  stu]irndous  mastt'r 
of  masters  would  have  been  placed  in  tlie  higlirst 
grade  of  the  portraitists.  This  noble  piece  is  in 
u  bad  light  now.  Ne.xt  to  it  hangs  one  of  tlic 
best    versions,    by     Kneller,    of    his    "Sarali,    born 


lia\c  lieen  long  liefore  she  .sat  to  Sir  Godfrey  for 
tills  pi(iuM)  and  left  Marlborough  alone.  A\nieu 
she  leiurneil  the  tresses  weic  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
nor  were  tliey  heard  of  foi  many  a  year,  till, 
wluii  after  his  death,  she,  runnnaging  the  most 
jirivalc  of  his  cabinets,  found  the  mi.^sing  ringlets 
rarefully   wrapped   in  silk  and  sealed   with   his  seal. 
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Vixen  as  she  was,  the  discovery  touched  her 
heart,  and  it  was  witli  floods  of  tears  and  sorrowful 
cries  that  she  told  the  story. 

Mr.   Sniitli-Barry   lias   lent  the    <;ood  Zuiliarnn, 
'•Portrait    of    .1   Sjiaiiish   Lidy    as   Si.    Klizalietli    nf 


HKU    MA.Ji;STY    TllK    QUEliX. 
(/■V.,i/i  Ihe  r%i,ili,uj  by  Sir   W.  /■'.)««,     Kiiiliaml  l,,i  11.   Ihtilli.) 

Hungary,"  wliich,  despite  her  lean  form  in  a  most 
rigid  coi-set,  has  a  charming  girli.sh  and  ingen\ious 
uir ;  hnt  it  has  snfiere<l  in  the  darkening  of  the  flesh 
shadows,  whiel)  e.Nceeil  even  tlic  wont  of  Znrharans, 
and  the  fading  r)f  her  hlne  hodice.  A'andyek  him- 
.self,  who,  although  he  painted  some  of  the  fairest 
of  women,  is  not  WDrthily  represented  here,  never 
reppiihued  the  shoulders  and  hust  of  a  beauty  witli 
iiion-  ihomngli  appreciation  of  tiieir  tine  iiinrliiili'—ii 
ami  irresistible  colour  than  Lely  when  he  gave  them 
in  (lie  '•  L'omlessc  du  (Jnmnnonl,"  justly  called  "  Li 
iH-lie  Ilandlton,"  one  of  the  famous  "Hcauties"  of 
Wind.sor  whicli  ranie  here  from  Hami)lon  Com  I.  It 
bears  Sir   Teter's  nue  uionogmm  of  "  1'.    I..'     ^\'l.■ 


doubt  much,  the  flesh  being  rather  hard  and  opaque, 
if  Lord  Lothian's  "  Lady  Tuftou "  has  much  of 
A'andyck's  own  handiwork  in  it,  though,  doubtless, 
it  came  from  his  worksliop  at  lUackfriars.  She  is 
dre.ssed  in  black,  and  it  may  as  well  be  noticed  that 
the  jewelled  buttons,  which  are  shaped 
like  cherubs,  with  crystals  at  their  breasts, 
employed  to  keep  together  the  edges  of 
her  gown,  are  identical  witli  similar  orna- 
ments which  appear  (Ui  the  dresses  of 
some  of  Yandyck's  many  portraits  of 
Henrietta  ]Maria.  I'erliaps  they  were  gifts 
to  the  lady  who  is  painted  Ijefoie  us.  A 
(piite  genuine  Vandyck  is  Lord  Wantage's 
"  Henrietta  Maria,"  in  lier  favourite  white 
silk  dress,  embroidered  with  silver,  and 
trinnned  with  rose-coloured  ribbons.  Xotice 
the  l)lack  bracelet  on  her  Majesty's  left 
wrist,  with  suspended  from  it  a  heavy 
gold  t]unnl)-ring,  containing  a  very  large 
diamond;  each  pearl  of  her  necklace  is 
worth  a  prince's  ransom.  "The  Countess 
of  Sunderland "  is  Waller's  "  Sacharissa," 
and  not  a  beauty.  It  looks  more  like  a 
Dolison  than  a  ^'andyc•k,  and,  as  she  was 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  Sir 
Antliony  died  in  December,  1641,  while 
this  is  the  likeness  of  a  lady  nnich  older 
tiiHU  tliat,  it  is,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
costume,  which  seems  to  aHirm  the  same 
thing,  much  more  probable  that  Dobson,  if 
nut  T^'ly,  painted  this  work  than  that  it 
is  rightly  ascribed  to  the  greater  painter, 
ti)  whose  standard  it  hardly  approaches. 

Eamsay's  "  Lady  Su.san  Strangways"  is  a 
pleasing  surprise  to  those  who  do  not  know 
how  well  Hogarth's  Scotch  rival  could,  on 
occasion,  paint.  She  appears  in  white  silk, 
and  probably  in  the  very  bodice  the  visitor 
will  tind  in  one  of  the  vitrines  in  tlie 
gallery,  and  which  she  wore  as  one  of 
(j)neen  Charlotte's  bridesmaids.  Not  f.ar 
from  this  hangs  Eeynolds's  "Nymph,"  the  best  of 
his  nudities,  and  his  much  repainted  "  Snake  in  liie 
(Jrass,"  a  mere  wreck.  I\Iost  welcome  are  Sir 
Joshua's  "  Elizabeth  Foster,  I  )uchess  of  Devonshire," 
the  equally  famous  "  Collina,"  "  Miss  Jacobs,"  and 
'•(ieorgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,"  by  the  same. 
Mr.  Watts's  "  Jliss  Prinsep  "  and  "  ]Mr.s.  Langtry,"  Sir 
.1.  E.  Millai.s'  "Miss  E.  Tennant"  and  "Cinderella," 
Mr.  Hcrkomer's  "  Jli.ss  Cirant,"  M.J.  Lefebvre's  "Pan- 
dora," iL  Houguereau's  "  ]>il)lis,"  and  more  of  less 
line  but  very  enjoyable  e.xamples  add  to  the  value 
of  tins  collection  of  iiietnies  of  "  Fair  AVomen." 

NoTK.— Till'  illustnitions  on  pp.  31Ci.  ;U7,  -.tuA  ;'.l'.t  li.ivi'  been 
reprinted  from  previous  issues  of  The  Magaxink  ov  Aut. 


^ 


.Ml.SS    ELLKN    TEKKV     AS    "LADY    MACHETII.' 
(/■idw  ihe  raintiivj  hi)  J.  S,  Saiyfiil,  A.R.A.    Ewjraml  bij  C.  Carter.    Hi/  rermiKitinn  "/  Ihiiry  Iniiiy,  Ji'«?  ) 
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THEpurcliiisoby:\rr.  AgnrW(if('onst;ililc's"Scciu'      wliicli    were    cast,    tiiuvtlicv    wilh    llic    ollior    liK-tal- 
(111    tlie    Kivci-    Slimr  '    lor    the    l:ir,L;c'    sum   nf      wmk   ol'  llic  iiumikh  ial,  l.y   l.i'Maiu--l')aibc(liemie. 
(1200   "iiiiu'as    lias    luvii    niic   ul'    lln'    si'iisaliuus   oi  Auimi.u    ivrcnt,    ad.liliims   to   llu'   J'.rilisli  scftioii 


SCENE    ON     THE    UIVCU    STOUU-  "  THE    WHITE    HOKSE. 
(By  John  Constable,  It. A.     Fivni  tlic  Mn^otiiit  by  D.  Lmae.) 


tlif  ai't  soa.siin.  Tin'  pic- 
ture —  generally  km  iwu 
as  "  Constable's  White 
Horse  " — was  painted  in 
1819,  the  year  in  which 
the  artist  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  at  its  last 
ap[icaiaii(\'  at  Christie's, 
alioiit  twenty  years  ago, 
was  .sold  for  800  guineas. 
AVe  refer  in  the 
(ihituary  cdluinn  (if  dur 
'•Chronicle  (if  Alt"  to  llic 
l.imculcil  deatli  of  .Mrs. 
Lucy  .Mad(i\    Ud.ssctti. 

Tiicic  has  ivcciilly 
Ijecn  umcilcil  mi  the 
lie  dc  St.  hdiiis,  Paris, 
an  elal)uratc  iminiimelit 
1(1  llie  nieiiKiiy  ul'  llaryc 
Hesigncd  li>-  r.crnicr, 
the  mciiKirial.  as  will  in- 
seen  fidiu  iiur  illustra- 
liiiii,  cdiisists  chietly  of 
rcpitidiictidiisof  the  great 
sculptur's      own      works. 


{Detii^ncd  Oy  Ucrnu-r.) 


Tin;     l-.VTK     LUCV     .\I.    ItOSSllTTI. 


{From  a  Drmring  in  Coloured  Chalks  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Romtti.    1874.) 


(if  I  he  Xatidiial  Callciy 
iiic  liic  twd  iiicturcs 
iiciv  rcprdduced.  "  Peg- 
well  P.ay,  Kent,  l.S.'.S" 
(Xd.  1,407),  by  AVil- 
liam  l)yce,  K.A. — exhi- 
bited at  the  Academy 
in  IS(it) — was  purchased 
at  llic  P.ramI  .sale  at 
Christie's  for  £'u^:^  lO.s. 
"Kdfou,"  by  .1.  F.  Lewis, 
It.A.  (Xo.  l,40r.),  is  a  cha- 
racteristic exanii)le  of 
this  artist's  work,  pur- 
cliased  fidiu  I  hi'  l-"raiicis 
Clarke  fund. 

The  Blacksmiths' 
( 'ompany  is  not  one  of  the 
fiirciudst  df  the  London 
guilds,  Iml  it  is  doing 
gdipil  work  by  encourag- 
ing its  craftsmen  to  turn 
llicir  attention  to  liie 
dcc( native  treatment  of 
ii-diiwdrl^.  At  tlie  last 
cxiiibitidii  held  in  the 
li(Mini(iii''ers'    Hall    .some 
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excellent  work  in  tliis  direction  was  to  he  seen,  tlie  and   later   in    Paris.     His   first   work   seen   at   the 

hijili  oriler  of  which  may  be  judged  from  tlie  prize  Academy    was    "  How    Bianca    Capello    Sought   to 

works  of  wliich  wo  give  reproductions.  I'oi.-^on    the    Cardinal    de    Medici,"    in    18(;2.       He 

Mr.  Valentine  Cameron  Trinscp  has  been  clcctiMl  has  the  rpicstionahle  distinction  of  having  exhibited 


(B«  J.  y.  Lewis,  n.A.     I:n-ei,llii  aojtiiml  by  the  Xalinnal  Gallrni.) 

tn  fill  the  vacancy  in   the  nieniber.ship  of  tlie  Koyal  the  largest  picture  ever  hung  at  Burlington  House 

Academy  cau.scd  by  ihc  retirement  of  Mr.  Armitage.  — the   representation    of    the    Great   Durbar    wlicn 

Mr.  Prinsej)  was  bmu  in  India  in  1836,  and  studied  the  Queen  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India.     He 

art  first  in  England  umlir  ^Ir.  G.  F.  "Watts,  K.A.,  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1879. 


ii\MMi;ui:i)    HtDX    i-iiti:   .■;cui;kn. 

(«!/  Clareiicr  SIrrr.     Firtt  frlzr  (CIS  ami  Mnlnl)  ilf   KzhibiiU 
JJlaekumithif  Co»t}tanii.) 


IKON     CI.Ol-K-CASK. 


(Bi)  Charles  nmUr.     Seoiml  J'ri.'r  (CIO)  at  JUIiMtiun 
o/  Ulacl>-smiths'  Cvtiipany.) 
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The  Li\'erpool  Banking  Company  are  to  be  com-      David.     2.  Tlie   Dioscuri  (as  clouds)  guarding  and 
mended    for    the    spirit   which    prompted    them    to     gui(hng  tlie  Argonauts.     :l.  Achilles  mournino-  Patro- 


VAL.    C.    PRI.NSEP,    K.A. 

(From  a  I'huto^raph  by  the  London  Stcirosciqdc 
Compamj.) 

enrich  tliat  city  with  such  a 
new  Adelphi  Bank.  Its  fines 
beautiful  doorway  with  its  bronze 
gates,  designed  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  ]\I.A.  In 
special  reference  to  the  bank's 
name,  the  subjects  were  chosen 
to  illustrate  representative  inci- 
dents of  brotherhood  from  great 
historic  periods.  1.  Jonathan's 
stratagem    Id    aid    iht-    csc^apc    ol' 


I'KGWELL    BAV. 
(By  ir.  Diic;  n.A.    necciitli/  acquim!  by  the  Xatimml  Cnllny.) 


building    as    their      clus.     4.   Orliiiidci  (Ii'iilaml)   n'scuing  ()li\ri'. 
t    I'eatui-e     is    the      either  side  of    eaeli    of    tlie.se    lew -iclicf   pam 


rpnn 


ll:i).\     I.A.VI'    STA.M 


(/;.,  77H.»in*-  Atkuif.     Thhil  Prix  (jM)  at 
Kihibitiiin  t,j  Dldcksmilhs   Company.) 


HA.MMi:i:i;i)   ihdn    kiuk  scukkx. 


Conk:     Special  friie  (t;,!)  ami  Certificate  of  lliyhegt  Merit  at  Exhibiti, 
litackumiths'  Contpany.) 
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statuettes  of  the  subject  figures.  Tlicse  are  in  design  and  details  of  the  doors  were  given  hy  Mr. 
nii'hes  somewhat  freely  worketl  into  the  faee  of  the  W.  D.  Cariie,  j\I.A.,  the  figures  and  panels  being 
pilasters   wliicli    fdrni    the   cliicf  an-liitertuva!    )iuilif     finely    executed    by    ^Ir.    Stirling    Lee.     With    the 


p.ito.Nv.i::    i>uoi;s   OF  tiil:   AUELnii    i;.vnk,    i.i\  uim'ool. 
(l)t>i,j,u'(l  by  »:  D.  Cam;  JIl.A.     The  Fiyiirc  Sciilpliirc  and  Panels  by  J.  Stitihiy  Lcr.     Frmn  a  Plwluyrai.li  by  lletl/ml  Lcntcre  ami  Co.) 


of    liie    design.     A    frieze    of    I'ulti — used    decora-  exception   of    the   figure   subjccls,    wliicli    were   cast 

lively    in    oilier   parts    of    the    liuildiug   in    playful  by  the  a'/r  jI'ivy/^/c  process  by  ilr.  liuinvr,  nf  Clielsca, 

reference  again  to  the  name  "  Adelphi " — completes  tlic   dndis    and  grille*  were   admirably  executed    by 

the  ornamental    treatment  of   the  doors,  which  are  .Mr.  St,irkic  (larduer,  the  well-known  melal-wurki-r 

surmounted   by  a   ricli   grille,  alsu   in   bron/.e.     The  of   I.auibelli. 


-b' 


i!"^^. 


G  H  Bcniqhton  A.RXpii 


M»gatmeo:' 


T»R  AnramtSon.Pholog""™" 


THE     SONG    ENDED. 

•^lUeUon,  or  WUUam  ConmU.Ss^Jn.'/ 


-n 


KMCill'l'     Ul'      llli;     ['LdWUliS. 
{Fri'in    tin-    Pnitithi'j   hij   t}.   IlccftcgrOSSe.) 


THE    SALONS. 
SALON   OF   THE   CHAilPS   ELYSEES. 

By    CLAUDE    PHILLIPS. 

IT  is  witli  ref,n-et  and  luisgiviiig  that  the  fiienil.s  of  Notliiii,^'  in   the  Old  Salmi   is 

Freiicli  art  tiud  thtnuselvus  coiupuUud   to  own  work    of    a    master    as    Mr.    \V. 

that  the  present  Salon  is  the  least  interesting,  the  "  Portrait  of  Walter  Gilbey,  Esi|.," 

least  satisfactory  in  its  illustration  of  any  school  or  known   over  liere  as  to   need  no 

schools  of  painting,  whether  reti'ograde  or  innovating,  comment;    while    tin-    "Evening 

tliat  has  been  seen  of  late  years.     With  the  extra vag-  Lorimer — lu're  called  "  Uenedicite 

ance,  all  the  vigour  and  all  the  genuine  enthusiasm  for  mere,"   has  been    fully    as   much   appreciated    as    it 

l^rogress,  or  at  any  I'ate  advance,  of  the  French  school  was  last    year   at    the   Academy.     Another  success 

in  its  most  modern  branches  seems  to  have  taken  of  last  year's  Academy,  which   makes  a  good  figure 

refuge  in   tiie  New  Salon  of  the   Champ   de  Mars,  here,    is    Mr.    J.    H.    V.    Bacon's    "  Young   AVidow," 


»  manifestly  tlio 
(,).    Orclianlsnu's 

wllieh    is   S(i    Well 

'urlher    ]ilaise    (ir 

nf      Mr.     .1.      II. 

-Fete  dc  (iiand- 


The  art-lover  who  should  confine  his  visit  to  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Old  Salon  nuglit  take  a  gloomy 
view,  indeed,  of  the  immediate  future,  as  regards  the 
art  iif  Franee,  the  jjarent  of  all  the  most  modern 
luiiMjie;!!!  seluMils.  e.Ncejit  the  English,  which  is, 
howe\er.  rapidly  succumbing  to  its  inlhience,  ami 
paying  fur  its  enormous  increa.se  in  technical 
ilexteiily  with  a  cuvrcsponding  loss  of  tlie  national 
colour.  There  should  be,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as 
Chauvinism  in  art,  and  every  European  sciiool,  if  it 
is  tn  be  understood,  should  be  judged  as  far  as  pos- 
silik'  from  its  own  ba.sis,  and  accoi-ding  to  its  own 
slaiidard.  Still,  as  w'e  have  never  shown  ourselves 
uudidy  lender  to  the  Engli.sli  painters  when  they 
seemed  to  lay  behind  in  the  race,  it  appears  only 
bare  justice  to  record  that  "w  the  present  occasion 
a  considerable  nundicr  df  the  best  canvases  at  tlic 
one  and  the  other  ."^alon  are  Briti.sh,  the  Engli.sli 
school,  as  a  rule,  afl'ecting  the  Cliamps  Elysecs,  llie 
Scotch  preferring  that  temple  of  advanced  art,  the 
Champ  de  Mars. 

(S'JH 


than    which    tliere    are    few    better    nr    mme    sdlid 
pieces  of  execution  in  tlie  Palais  de  riiidustric. 

The  direction  in  whicii  the  current  "i  i''rench 
art  .sets  just  now  is  well  iudicateil  by  the  change 
which  has  cume  uxcr  the  style  ipf  M.  lloclie- 
grosse.  'i'lie  ]iainter  who  rc\cllcd  in  the  bloodiest 
anil  till'  must  vnhiptuous  scenes  in  history  and 
legend,  the  aiuhurof  the  "  Mort  de  Vitellius,"  the 
"Mort  d'.\styaiKi\,"  the  -  l'..ibylone,"  lias  tlirown 
him.self  with  eiilliusiasni  into  the  diaphanous  ideal- 
ism, or  jiseiido-idealism,  which  is  the  fashion  of  tlui 
hour  with  the  l''reiicli,  though  they  play  willi  it 
merely,  and  have  it  not  in  the  blood  like  our.selves. 
His  "  Le  Ciievalier  aux  Fleurs "  is  manifestly  but 
a  rarinntr  of  the  .scene  in  Wagner's  I'ursifdl,  in 
whicli  tiu>  boy-hero  victoriouslj-  resists  tlic  allure- 
nu'uts  of  the  llower-maidens.  M.  Iiociiegro.s.se's 
hero,  whose  dreamy,  ascetic  ty[ie  recalls  tliat  of 
^Vlemling's  male  saints,  advances  in  a  tlower\- 
meadow  saturated  with  sunliglit,  bare-lieaded,  but 
otiieiwise  completely  cl.id   in   shining  silver  mail — 
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11  very  Sir 
on    with   i 
gi'iices  of 
whose  fair 


Gahihad  or  Sir  Perceval.  He  passes 
iibstracted  gaze,  unteuipted  by  tlie  antic 
a  bevy  of  living  flowers,  mule  maidens, 
'  locks  are  crowned  with  the  gavest  and 


Tin:     ritlNCE     OF     MONACC 
(/•riii/i  tin-  I'aiiitiiuj  h/i  Liuii 


most  nnusual  of  ornaments — wreaths  ov  helmets 
of  hydrangea,  purple  clematis,  iris,  rose  peonies, 
orchids,  poppies,  and  other  blooms,  stranger  and 
more  uncanny  oven  than  they  are  fair.  Great 
skill  and  audacity  are  sliown  in  maintaining  an 
even  tone  without  diniiiiisbing  all  this  clear 
briglitness  of  local  colour ;  and  not  less  in  the 
uncompromising  truth  of  the  coloured  reflections 
cast  upon  tiie  nude  bodies  of  these  land-sirens 
by  the  Hower.s  and  tall  grasses.  Tiiere  is,  how- 
ever, something  thin  and  poor,  .sonietliing  fac- 
titious about  the  whole  conception  which  is  less 
easily  defined  than  perceived.  Is  it  not  that  we 
liave  here  the  skilled  e.xecutant  schooling  him- 
self to  fill  a  new  part,  to  play  the  poet-painter  it 
la  mode  tfu  jour  l)efore  an  admiring  gallery  ? 

Among  the  professors  of  light  anil  leading, 
who.se  contril)Utions,  thougli  the  ardent  innovatm- 
may  vote  them  old-fa.shioned,  still  constitute  the 
mainstay  of  the  Old  Salon,  thei'e  is  this  year 
nothing  very  sjiecial  to  note.  The  very  merits  of 
M.  Iionnat's  vigorous  style  prevent  him  from  ever 


(le  I'Art,"  is  lil<e  its  predece.ssnr,  the  "Decollation 
de  St.  Renii "  (in  the  Pantheon),  an  example  of 
what,  til  a\(iid  ratlier  tlian  what  to  follow.  The 
faninus  jiainter  redeems  himself,  however,  with 
liis  simple,  powerful  "  Portrait  de  S.  A.  S.  le 
I'linee  de  JMonaco."  i  >f  'SI.  Pouguereau,  too,  the 
cold  colourist,  the  drauglitsman  senza  crrorc,  no- 
thing new  remains  to  be  said.  "  L'Innocence  "  and 
■■  La  Perle  "  contain  no  surprises  either  for  his  ad- 
mirers or  his  detractors.  M.  Jules  Lefeb'VTe  con- 
Hues  himself  this  year  to  portraits,  the  finer  of 
wbicli,  that  of  Monsieur  C.  Clerc,  is  drawn  witli  tlie 
utmost  mastery  and  .sculpturally  modelled,  hut  re- 
mor.selessly  hard  and  metallic,  if.  Penjamin-C'on- 
stant  has  the  attractive  portrait-study  of  an  agree- 
alily  mysterious,  dark-eyed  damsel,  \inder  the  title 
of  "  Diamants  Xoirs,"  and  a  very  gracefully  designed 
anil    distinETuished    full-length    "  Poi'trait    de    ]\Ime. 


IIL.VCK    DIA.MUNDS. 
/••)oi;i  the  raiiitiiKj  ii/  nniJaiiiiii-Cuiistaiit.) 

X.J'  mueli  marred,  liiiwe\'er,  liy  the  llinisiness  and 
want  iif  sinrerity  of  the  liauilling.  ^I.  llenner's 
return  to  the  dninaiii  uf  male  pnrt  raitui'e,  in  which 
in  former  years  lie  aeliiexed  one  or  two  striking 
successes,  is  not  crowned  with  wliolly  satisfactory  re- 


achieving    complete    succe.'is    in    purely    decorative      suits.     His  "  Portrait  de  M.  P.  "  has  relief,  richness  of 
work,  and  accordingly  his  great  ceiling,  "Triomphe      colnur,  and  tiie  painter's  own   peeidiar  t'nvelnpment 
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of  contours;  but  it  is  stolid,  and  lacks  life  and  iu- 
cisiveness  of  characterisation.  M.  Hubert's  Italian 
study  "La  Lavandara" — amusingly  misnamed  in 
the  catalogue  "  Saliavandara : "  as  if,  foi-sonlli,  shr 
were  an  Indian  divinity  or  heroine,  instead  of  an 
Italian  washerwoman — is  but  the  enfeebled  echo  of 
a  former  great  success,  "Youth  and  Age."  "Wliat 
can  be  said,  too,  of  that  overlauded  performance 
"  Les  victimes  du  devoir,"  in  which  M.  Detaille  has 
depicted  with  sm-prising  accuracy  in  all  local  detail 
the  burning  of  a  block  of  building.s  in  :i 
Parisian  street  ?  Photographic  truth  is. 
however,  not  all-in-all,  and  we  want  il 
here  even  less  than  melodramatic  exaggera- 
tion. One  might,  in  re.sjiect  of  this  canvas, 
paraphrase  Marshal  Lebteuf's  too  famous 
declaration  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  say  that  there  is  not 
wanting  a  button  on  the  firemen's  tunics 
or  a  fitting  to  their  engines  and  hose. 
But  this  is  about  all ;  for  who  shall  say 
that  the  essence  of  the  terrible  scene  is 
conveyed,  or  that  M.  Detaille  has  lieen 
more  than  outwardly  ami  superficially  true 
to  his  subject  ? 

A\'e  must  liunour  in  a  veteran  and  a 
master  like  M.  .Jules  Breton  the  determined 
effort  in  keep  pace  with  the  times  which 
is  shown  in  his  "La  lin  de  la  recolte " 
and  "  La  Louchez  a  Courrieres."  His  gifted 
daughter  Mme.  Yirginie  Demont-Breton  has 
attempted  on  a  vast  scale  a  semi-historical 
subject  "  Jean-Bart,"  and  presents  the  great 
F'rench  sea-captain  enlisting  fishermen  to 
serve  under  his  orders  on  board  the  galiut 
Roy-David.  Her  mannerism  in  the  mo<lel- 
ling  of  the  human  face  is  too  great,  her 
power  of  dramatic  suggestion  too  limited, 
for  complete  success  to  be  possible  in  this 
new  field.  ]\1.  Adrien  Demont-Breton  is 
one  of  the  few  land.scape-painters  left  in 
France  who  cmnbine  a  measure  of  realistic 
truth  with  the  genuine  i)ower  of  poetic  sugges- 
tion. The  very  merits  of  his  delicate  reticent 
style  unfit  him  to  treat  a  vast  epic  subject  like 
"  Le  Deluge,"  but  his  "  Eurydice  !  F]urydice  !  "  is 
one  of  tiie  most  beautiful  things  in  an  I'xliibi- 
tion  which  certainly  does  not  abound  in  beauties. 
In  a  strangely  desolate  though  green  and  un- 
dulating region  Orpheus  wanders  naked  and  for- 
lorn, calling  upon  his  Eurydice.  Whetlier  he  is 
here  seen  issuing  from  the  Infernal  Kegions,  or 
before  his  descent  inlo  the  lealms  of  ])is  to  en- 
treat the  return  to  earth  of  his  beloved,  does  not 
<-learly  appe:ir. 

M,    Fantiu-Laloiir.    who    knows    how    to    be    as 


tender  as  he  is  fearlessly  true  to  his  time  in  his 
]iortraits,  amuses  himself  by  remaining  delightfidly 
unreal  and  dij:huit-ccnt-t rente  in  his  romanlic 
tigtu-e-subjeets,  which  are  chielly  founded  on 
motives  in  the  great  myths  of  music-tlrama,  and 
especially  in  that  of  "Wagner.  Having  pretty 
well  exliausted  the  Tliii<i  ilea  Nihduwjm,  the  ac- 
conqilislieil  artist  now  attacks  Berlioz's  Lea 
Troiiin^  II  t'artliKije,  but,  it  nnist  be  owned,  in 
no    \ery    convincing    fashion,   though    his    ojiposing 


NOU.MA.N'     PIUATES    OP    THE    NINTH    CENTURV. 
(From  the  raintinij  bii  E.  LuminaU) 

pas.sages    of    bright,  sliar])    colour    in    the   ih'aperies 
are  cleverly  brouglit   into  limniony. 

We  must  not  omit  lo  mention  ]\r.  i.uminais's 
vast  can\as  "  Pirates  Normands  au  ix.  siecle," 
since  it  narrowly  mis.sed  carrying  oil'  tlie  much- 
coveted  distinction  of  the  Medaille  d'Honneur, 
which  was  this  year  ultimately  accorded  to 
neitiier  painter  nor  .sculptor.  It  is  a  scene  of 
violence  in  barl)aric  Carlovingian  times,  such  as 
by  tliis  time  leaves  the  frequenters  of  the  Salons 
pretty  cold.  Another  scene  of  the  same  type, 
painted  with  an  equally  frigid  deliberation,  and 
therefore  little  moving,  is  "  Fin  de  la  reine  Brune- 
liaut."    M.  Luminais  knows  how  to  realise  such  scenes 
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with  all  line  vigmir  tind  comi)lett'ness :  lie  is  an  cx- 
ci'lk'iit  (liaughtsnian,  if  a  cohl  and  tiiiiid  colourist. 
l>ul  is  it  i-onceivahle  thai  a  iiaintor  of  distiiiotiou 
shmdd  nowadays  devote  the  wliole  of  bis  artistic 
career  tn  tlie  rendering;  of  sulijects  so  far  removed 
from  any  point  of  contact  with  the  Imniauity  of  our 
time,  its  passions,  and  its  sympathies  ?  It  is  haidly 
ever,  liy  the  way,  the  finest  i)icture  of  the  year  tliat 


THE    EM)    OF    SU.MMEE. 
iFrom  the  PaiiUhig  by  L.  Japy.) 

obtains  the  Medaille  d'Honuour.  It  must,  in  the 
first  ijlace,  be  one  of  the  largest,  and  one  based  on  a 
•subject  interesting  to  the  (/ros  jnihlic ;  it  must  halt, 
mureover,  between  tiie  two  conflicting  currents,  and 
be  neither  too  uncompromisingly  academic,  nor  too 
audaciously  modern.  The  result  is  often  not  unlike 
that  of  an  election  to  tlie  Tresidency  of  the  I'nited 
States  of  America:  capable  mediocrity,  giving  a 
measure  of  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  in  many  cases 
unites  the  votes  of  tlio.se  who  cannot  cany  their  ou  ii 
candidates,  and  thus  gains  the  day. 

JI.  Chartran  is  not  immoderately  in  love  with 
tlu^  modern  methods  or  the  modern  standpoint, 
and  he  is,  therefore,  just  the  man  to  paint  an 
olli(;ial  portrait.  His  "  M.  Carnot,  President  de 
la  iicpublinue,"  is  a  finished  performance,  as  little 
uninteresting  as  such  a  subject  can  well  be.  The 
large  "  St.  Fran(;ois  d'A.ssise  chantant  au  labour " 
shr)ws  the  .saint  guiding  his  plough  in  a  mountain- 
valley  of  the  Aiiennines,  singing,  as  he  follows  his 
yoke  of  large  Italian  o.xen,  tiie  famous  "  Hymn  to 
the  Sun."  The  design  formed  by  the  central  group 
is  a  masterly  one,  almost  cla.ssie  in  its  .synthetic 
simjilicity  and  concentration.  The  canvas  !i.s  a 
whole  Would,  liowever,  be  niueii  more  eH'ective  were 


its  cold  grey  tonality  enlivened  by  that  atniosiiliciic 
vibration  wliicli  most  modem  Frenelunen  kimw 
liow  to  impart  to  their  (i|n'ii-aii-  scciics.  I  niusl 
iiuanci  \\ith  ^I.  (.'hartraii  for  perverting  tlie 
e\(|uisite  legend,  and  depicting  here  a  St.  Francis 
wlioni  pri\atioiis  and  jialliicination  liave  driven 
to  tlie  verge  of  absolute  insanity.  Through  all  his 
ecstacies,  and  his  self-imposed  mortifications  of 
the  fie.sh,  the  great  t'ounder  of  the 
Franciscan  order  remained  both 
sane  and  joyous  to  tlie  very  end. 

Atniosjiheric  vibration  brings  us 
to  M.  Henri  Martin,  the  head  of 
the  professional  vihrUtes,  who  seek 
to  express,  by  this  too-mechanical 
proc(!(h',  poetic  fantasi(!S  as  thin  in 
coneeption  as  they  are  diaphanous 
in  texture.  The  charming  "  Les 
Troubadours"  of  last  year  coii- 
cpiered  even  those  who,  on  principle, 
object  to  the  school  and  tiie  style; 
but  the  "  Douleur  "  of  this  Salon  by 
no  means  fulfils  the  hopes  excited 
by  that  fa.scinating  performance. 
M.  Iioy bet's  large  canvas,  "  La 
'Slum  Cliaude,"  will  not  long  detain 
u.s,  for  it  .shows  but  too-conclu.sively, 
by  a  repetition  of  the  .lorda-ns-like 
types  of  last  year's  "  Les  I'ropos 
Galants,"  the  limited  nature  of  his 
art  and  its  eclectic  cliaracter. 
The  best  and  most  virile  of  all  tlie  p(jrtiaits 
here,  uext  to  that  by  Mr.  Oi'cluirdsoii,  which  lias 
already  been  mentioned,  is  ^I.  Heini  Cain's 
"  Portrait  de  Mgr.  le  Due  d'Auniale  "'  (in  pastel). 
This  is  remarkable,  no  less  for  vigorous  and  straight- 
forward execution,  than  for  the  happy  expression 
of  a  strong  sympathetic  personality:  it  will  con- 
stitute an  important  record  of  tlie  royal  Ma'cenas 
to  whom  France  owes  so  much.  Next  to  this 
we  place  what  is  to  all  intents  and  ])urposes  a 
]iortrait :  Air.  Clilbert's  "  Le  .loallier."  The  artist 
iias  here,  with  admirable  decision,  and  a  happy 
choice  of  the  right  moment,  depicted  a  master- 
jeweller  in  the  act  of  picking  out  diamonds  for 
a  brilliant  ornament,  in  the  .shape  of  a  dragon- 
fly, which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  The  height,  or 
the  depth,  of  the  ridiculous  is  attained  in  M. 
Edouard's  "  Le  Poete  et  la  IMuse — de  Laniartine " 
(sic),  showing  the  great  lyric  poet,  who  weai-s 
modern  attire  of  tlie  most  literal  kind,  floating 
in  mid-air,  upborne  by  the  genius  of  poetry,  'i'he 
incongruities  of  Dosso  Do.ssi's  "  Muse  Inspiring  a 
Poet,"  in  the  National  (lallery,  and  of  Ingres's 
"Muse  Crowning  ClieruViini,"  in  the  Louvre,  are 
liere  li'ft  far  behind. 
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That  consumnicate  master  of  the  brush,  II. 
A'ulldii,  iiKhilges,  in  his  brilliant  still-life  called 
"  Fruits,"  in  an  unusual  amount  of  violence  ami 
exaggeratiiiu  ;  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  is 
liere  imitating  his  own  imitator,  M.  Fouace, 
whose  "A  la  Cuisine"  and  "  A  r(_)tliee  "  are  showy 
and  attractive  yet  rather  superficial  performances. 
The  nioie  promising  anil  innovating  of  the  modern 
landscapists  have  transferred  themselves  to  the 
rival  establishment,  and  we  need  not,  therefoi'e, 
be  overmuch  surprised  to  find  that  at  the  Champs 
Elysees  the  success  is  with  the  few  veterans  who 
still  as.sert  their  ascendency,  still  valiantly  uphold 
the  banner  of  poetic  realism  in  landscape.  'SI. 
Frani;ais  has  "  Vue  de  Cannes,"  and  "  I'ue  Vaune 
au  Bord  de  I'Eaugronne."  M.  Harpignies'  "Soiree 
d'Autouuie"  and  "Souvenir  d'ltalie"  are  botli 
niiivlveil  liy  the  austere  l.ieauty  wliieh  is  peculiar 
to  this  master.  ]M.  rointclin  continues  to  exeej 
in  the  pathetic  but  too  monotonous  styL 
he  has  made  his  own.  The  landscapei 
.lapy  luive  coustructi\  e  as 
well  as  atmospheric  beauty' 
and,  although  in  another 
key,  recall,  luiif/o  iiiti:rri(llii- 
those  of  Corot.  The  .\1- 
satiau  painter,  j\I.  /ulier. 
shows  a  measure  of  his 
usual  mastery  of  subject 
and  material,  of  his  usual 
seriousness  and  reticence, 
in  "  Les  Chataigniers  de 
Nicuidaz "  and  "  Soirci' 
Orageuse."  A  -jilrin  tiir. 
bold  and  successful  in  tlie 
sustained  lightness  of  its 
tonality,  is  "  En  Octobre — 
Bords  de  Seine,"  by  il. 
Mario Carl-T'osa.  ;\r.  Nozal's 
landscapes  are  marl<ed  by 
his  usual  breadlh  anil  vigour 
of  handling,  but  they  are 
nuich  marred  by  the  jiecu- 
liarly  grea.sy,  sticky  touch 
which  he  continues  to  affect. 

]\I.  Camille  Dufnur,  in  "  I.e  I'alais  des  Tapes  a 
Avignon"'  and  "Antilles,"  proves  once  again  that 
if  he  can  do  but  one  thing,  hi'  can  do  that  one 
supremely    well. 

It  is  unneces.sary  to  de.serilie  in  detail  the 
meriliirious  ]irodiictions  of  ^Ir.  Stanhojir-Forbes, 
.\.l;.A.,  Mr.  William  Carler.  Mr.  Tilmnib,  :\[r. 
11.    W.    J!.    Davi.s,    l;..\.,    :\lr.    .luhn    Jhelt.    .\.i;.\.. 


and  the  other  English  artists  represented,  since 
these  have  already  been  noticed  wlicn  they 
appeared  at  the  lloyal  Academy.  ISy  ^Mr.  Iv  1'. 
Fo.x,  an  Australian  artist,  is,  huweM-r,  a  jmr- 
trait-study  of  great  excellence  and  cliann,  wliieh 
has  not,  unless  I  am  nuich  mistaken,  been  sem 
in  London;  this  is  entitleil  "  Portrait  de  ma 
Cousine." 

It  is  proposed  to  deal  with  tiie  .sculpture  in 
a  separate  article,  which  will  also  include  that  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars  and  our  own  lioyal  Academy. 
The  departments  of  architectural  drawing,  and  of 
engraving  in  all  its  biaiiciies,  it  is  unforttinately 
impossible  to  (ourh  upon  in  so  sunnnary  a  notice 
as  is  inevitably  the  present  one.  It  would  be  a 
crying  injustice  not  to  call  attention,  all  the  same, 
to  the  magnificent  series  of  drawings  liy  M. 
Chediiiine,  illustrating,  ami  enmpletely  analysing, 
in  its  past  and  ]iresent.  stale,  the  rantheon  of 
liiiine.  This  "  I^tmle  sur  le  ranlln'un  de  Home, 
son  I'tat  actuel,  .sa  restauration   par  Sr])linie  Si'\i''re 


ST.    i-i!.\Nris    OF    .\S.-1SI. 
(/■Vom  the  Paintin'j  by  T.  Chartian.) 

ct  C'aracalla,  cii  I'an  202,"  is  tlie  result  of  tlie 
very  elaljorate  investigations  carried  on  in  Kome 
by  this  brilliant  young  architect  during  the  List 
two  winteis.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
it  would  ohtain  the  ^Mcdaille  d'Honneur,  and  this 
has  now  lieeu  uuaiuniously  accorded  to  it;  so  that 
it  takes  olticial  rank  above  any  painting  or  piece 
of  sculpture  of  the  year. 


KEW    SCOTLAND    YAED    FROM    TUB    SOUTH-WEST. 


NEW    SCOTL 

Bv    UEGIXALIJ 

IT  Wiis  a  liappy  insjiiialiuii  wliich  niDveil  the 
Govennnent  to  invite  Mr.  Shaw  tn  desion  tlie 
new  buildings  at  Scotland  Yanl  The  iiutinii  lias 
not  ahvay.'!  had  its  money's  value  in  its  publie 
buildings.  The  House  of  Commons  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  ventilated  rooms  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  a  whole 
are  only  partially  redeemed  from  failure  by  Pugin's 
genius  for  ornament.  The  absunl  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  Foreign  Oflice  almost  tempt  one  to 
think  tliat  Scott  was  playing  a  huge  practical  joke 
on  the  Minister  who  mauled  his  design.  The  Law 
Courts  are  a  conspicuous  instance  of  design  quite 
uusuited  to  its  purpose,  and  yet  the  late  Mr.  Street 
was  a  very  able  num,  and  was  instructed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  legal  experts.  Owe  might  multiply 
instances  from  the  provinces  to  show  that  in  the 
manipulation  of  our  public  buildings  we  very 
seldom  go  to  work  the  right  way.  Either  there  is  a 
))ubli('  comiM'titidU  and  the  good  men  will  not  go  in, 
or  there  is  a  limited   competition  and  tiie  assessor 


AND    YARD. 

RLOIIFIELD. 

makes  a  wnmg  award.  Moreover,  no  architect  of 
genuine  power  of  design  is  at  his  best  in  a  com- 
petition ;  the  conditions  of  the  ctise  compel  him 
to  tliink  of  matters  whicli  are  (piite  irrelevant  to 
fine  architecture,  ami  Uiere  is  the  jierniaueiiL  dilii- 
culty  of  red  tape. 

At  Scotland  Yard,  linwever,  fur  once  in  a  way, 
none  of  these  blunders  were  made.  The  able 
draughtsmen  of  the  police  department  prepared 
plans  .showing  apjiro.ximately  what  was  wanted. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  then  invited  to  undertake  the  design 
of  the  building,  and,  after  the  usual  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  of  departmental  routine,  was  allowed  a 
comparati\'cly  free  hand.  Tlu'  result  is  the  most 
convenient  and  impressive  public  building  erected  in 
London  since  the  days  of  Somerset  Hi)use. 

The  new  Scotland  Yard  buildings  were  begun  in 
1.S8G,  and  practically  completed  in  1890.  Mr.  Shaw- 
may  have  caugiit  a  hint  from  one  of  the  great  con- 
tinental castle  barracks  of  the  seventeenth  century: 
but  whatever  the  source  of  the  motive,  he  has  made 
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A    DOORWAY,    SCOTLAND    YARD. 
(Draini  hii  Reoinald  Bloinfidd.) 

it  completely  his  own  by  the  originality 
and  masterful  freedom  of  his  treatment. 
The  building  stands  four-square  to  all  the 
winds,  with  a  rectangular  inner  court 
about  seventy  feet  by  fifty-seven  ;  the 
north  and  south  fai^'ades  are  one  hundred 
and  si.xty  feet  long,  the  east  and  west  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet.  Thus  the 
general  idea  of  the  place  is  very  simple, 
and  the  same  simplicity  characterises  the 
internal  arrangements:  broad  and  well-lit 
corridors  without  any  breaks  or  abrupt 
ti-ansitions  give  access  to  the  various 
room.s.  Every  inch  of  space  from  the 
basement  to  the  ro(jf  is  brought  iulo  use, 
and  there  is  not  a  daik  corner  in  tlie 
building:  but  the  difficulty  of  this  work, 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  required  to  reduce 
to  order  and  synunetry  the  multitudinous 
requirements  of  a  great  police  office,  can 
probably  only  be  realised  by  a  practical 
architect.  To  reach  this  well-ordered 
result,  considerable  constructive  diffi- 
culties had  to  be  met,  and  Mr.  Shaw  has 
used    iron    construction     larL,a'lv     in     the 


interior.  It  is  iron  construction,  hnwevei'.  of  a 
massiveness  and  solidity  likely  to  lie  as  pennanent 
as  brick  or  stone,  not  the  niggardly  u.se  of  it  wiiicli 
may  satisfy  a  scientific  formula,  but  leaves  no 
margin  to  cover  ilie  risk  of  the  unascertainable 
treacliery  of  iron  itsi'lf.  .Mi-.  Shaw  has  clearly 
thrown  overboard  the  familiar  fad  of  the  (iothic 
revivalists,  that  every  .scrap  of  the  constructi\e 
skeleton  is  to  be  shown  in  all  its  naked  hideousne.ss. 
AVhether  or  not  the  construction  is  to  be  shown  is  a 
(luestion  primarily  to  I)e  settled  by  purely  artistic 
considerations  ;  but  there  is  a  strong  jmu'tical  induce- 
ment not  to  leave  constructive  ironwork  exposed  in 
that  it  is  not  fireproof,  unless  it  is  enclosed  in 
plaster  or  some  other  non-conducting  material.  So 
again  in  regard  to  the  chinnieys.  Instead  of  insig- 
nificant chimneys,  all  the  flues  of  this  building  are 
In'ought  together  into  some  eight  great  chinmey- 
stacks,  of  which  thi'  larger  stacks  measure  nine  feet 
square  and  conlain  Ibii  ty-six  flues.  These  chinuiey- 
stacks  arc  in  some  ways  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  whole  building.  In  spite  of  their  meander- 
ings,  every  flue  is  said  to  (haw,  and  the  various 
expedients  necessary  to  bring  the  Ihies  together 
take  their  place  in  the  desiun  nalurallv  and  wilbont 
cITl.il. 


.manti:li>ii;ck,  Scotland   vard. 

(Drawn  by  Jtei/inaM  Dloinjiclil.) 
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Till-  walls,  Im.Mi  nil  llir  imlsiilf  aii'l  im  the  side 
t(i  the  i-uurt,  ai'e  biiill  nl'  DavtiiiiHir  i^ianite  as  far  as 
llie  third  storey,  wmkcil  I'V  llir  1  >artiii<iorc<invicls  (in 
the  whole  extremely  well.  ImlriMl  Uie  workmansliip 
ihroiighoiit  is  very  good,  and  Mr.  ({rover,  tlie  eon- 
tractor,  and  Mr.  Kraut,  the  resident  elerk  of  tlie  works, 


Tin;    ST.VIUC.^SE,    SCOTLAND     Y.\l;D. 

have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  one  of  tlu'  liest-lniilt 
building.s  in  London.  Ahove  the  granite  the  w;ill 
continues  in  red  brick,  with  Portliind-stone  dressings, 
withoiit  break  or  moulding,  till  it  reaches  the  great 
cornice  at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above  the  ground 
level  outside.  The  total  height  from  the  ba.sement 
floor  to  the  lop  of  the  chimney-stack  is  one  hundred 
and  tiiirty-seven  feet.  Certain  critics  have  objected 
to  the  absence  of  any  moulding  to  mark  the  transition 
from  the  grey  granite  to  the  brickwork.  It  has 
been  urged  that  at  least  a  string-course  should  have 
iK'en  built  in  to  fini.sh  up  the  granite  and  let  the 
brickwork  make  a  fresh  start,  that  the    plain  wall 


sniracc  is  liaii'  and  unattractive*  in  its  absence  of 
iiniaiiicnt.  A\'c  arc  reminded  of  the  Commissioner's 
I'll!'  till'  rcliuililiiig  ill'  St.  Taul's,  who,  as  "Wren  said, 
'like  till'  ladies,  lliouglit  notliiug  well  without  an 
edging."  This  rrilicisni  nii.s.ses  the  essential  iiilcii- 
tiiiu  of  tlie  ili'sign.  In  a  building  intended  for  tin' 
li('aili|uarters  of  a  great  pdlice  ad- 
iiiinisl ration — that  is,  for  a  dcpavlnii'iil 
of  the  State  wjiicli  has  to  deal  witii 
the  harsher  side  nf  nindern  civilisa- 
tion—  it  is  surely  unieasonablr  In 
expect  the  elegance  and  futility  of 
a  lady's  boudoir.  It  is  a  conimon- 
jilace  of  architectural  criticism  that 
a  building  should  express  its  purpo.se, 
and  to  our  mind  the  complex  purpose 
of  Scotland  Yard  is  very  admirably 
suggested  in  this  design,  at  nnce 
masculine  and  unaffected  without  any 
loss  of  graciousness.  It  is  e\ident 
that  the  architect  of  set  purpose  aimed 
at  a  certain  precipitous  fpuility  in  the 
walls,  at  a  sheer  simplicity  of  surface, 
and  any  continuous  moulding  or  pro- 
jection would  ha\e  exactly  destroyed 
this  quality  and  very  much  weakened 
the  impression  of  height.  The  strength 
of  the  design,  its  extreme  impres.sive- 
ness  in  mass  and  outline,  rest  as  much 
as  anything  on  its  resolute  avoidance 
of  any  of  the  familiar  recipes  of  con- 
^■entional  architecture. 

Tiiere  are  here  no  string-courses, 
or  pilasters,  or  reces.sed  wall  surfaces, 
or  oversailings,  or  tcrra-cotta  ]iancls 
turned  nut  by  the  yard,  or  any  nf  the 
inultifarious  devices  whereby  the  com- 
lurriial  aivliitect  seeks  to  conceal  the 
poverty  nf  his  imagination.  Of  all 
nindern  buildings  Xevv  Scotland  Yard 
is  the  least  capable  of  being  copied, 
because  it  is  the  individual  expression 
of  an  nriginal  idea  :  and  whatever  the 
cnpyist  may  do  with  tricks  of  niaiiner,  iiidi\  idualily 
is  beyond  his  grasp. 

Above  the  cornice  is  a  steep-pitehed  roof  of 
Westmoreland  .slates,  with  dormers,  ternnnating  on 
the  north  and  south  in  snniewh.it  elaborate  gables, 
with  liroken  pediments  and  obelisks — a  bold  semi- 
eircular-arehed  window  lighting  the  store-rooms  in 
the  roof.  These  pediments  and  obelisks  have  been 
assailed  with  some  a.ssiduily.  The  broken  pediments 
are  s;iiil  to  be  illogical,  because  a  iiedimeut  is  sup- 
jjosed  to  be  a  form  of  roof,  and  therefore  should  lie 
clnsed  in  at  the  top:  and  an  olielisk  is  saiil  to  be 
nut  of  place  anywhere  except  on   the  grnuml.     The 
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same  critics  would  probably  consider  Sir  Chrisloplicr  aicbiLecUuc ;    llicy    are    neither   good    mn'    bad    in 

Wren  a  dishonest  person  for  having  carried  np  tlie  themselves,  olijeelionable  or  unol)jeetionaliic.     It    is 

side  walls  of  St.  Paul's  above  the  aisle-roof ;  and  we  only  when  tiie  architect  comes  behind  them,  when 

come  here  to  a  point  of  fundamental  importance  in  he  combines  and  separates  them,  that  it  is  possilile 

the  criticism  of  architecture.     It  is  urged  tliat  no  to  say  that  they  are  good  or  bad.     No  mere  abstract 

arciiiteetural  feature  is    tolerable   that  cannot   give  fornuda  will  meet  the  case.     Tlie  question  lias  to  be 

a   logical  account  of  itself  as   Imsed  on   some   eon-  deeidrd   in  each  fresh   instance  on  its  own  merits; 

structive    necessity,    and    the    arclntect    is    In    krcp  and  if  the  result  is  beautiful,  if  it  fullils  its  purpose 

wiihin  tlie  inm  limits  of  this  pedantic  fnnmdi  I'Vcii  liv  likiiiu  Imld  ,,(  the  iniiiginatinii,  wc  are  not  to  be 


THi:    CUIKF    Cll.M.MISSIOXERS    lidO.M,    SCOTLAND    YAIllJ. 
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if  it.  cuts  Ins  range  of  expression  in  lialf.  'I'bis  is  tlic 
result  of  tlie  fatal  desire  of  the  critic  who  is  not  also 
an  artist  to  reduce  the  arts  to  certain  formula;  which 
ailniit  of  ready  application,  and  Iciul  to  convenient 
and  easily  intelligible  classifications.  Sueli  a  ]>rocess 
would  make  criticism  a  very  much  easier  affair  than 
it  is.  It  would  enable  the  critic  to  transmute  ids 
personal  likes  and  dislikes  into  scientific  statements, 
anil  the  critic  would  at  lengtii  be  able  to  assume  the 
/■(//(,  which  he  has  always  proposed  for  inmself,  of 
the  high  prirst  and  oracle  of  art.  But  his  logic  is 
too  narrow.  There  is  a  higher  logic  of  ardiiteetnre 
than  this.  All  these  arciiiteetural  features,  obelisks, 
pediments,  whether  complete  or  broken,  linials, 
eorniees,  dentils,  modillions,  and  all  tln'  otlu'r  de- 
tails of  ordinary  architectural  e(pupment,  constitnti' 
not  architecture,  but  the  words  of  llie  language  of 
899 


deterveil  liy  any  jiedautiy  of  logie  from  saying  lliat 
till'  arehiteet  is  a  great  artist,  and  has  givi'ii  us 
something  for  wliieli  we  are  grateful.  ^\'helb^  i 
seen  in  clear  detail  under  the  light  of  the  niorning 
sun,  or  liloeked  out  in  siliiouette  against  the  golden 
haze  of  the  west,  these  gables  entirely  .justify  tliem- 
selves  as  the  tit  termination  of  a  very  reniaikabii' 
design. 

Tlie  details  of  llie  liuildiiig  ihioughout  are 
very  simple.  There  is  little  or  no  earving:  only 
in  tiie  "  Ciiief  Commissioner's  "  room  is  tiiere  any 
departure  from  tlie  rigorous  .'severity  which  prevails 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  design.  This  room 
has  a  plain  handsome  nianlelpieee  of  liiaek  and 
white  marl  lie,  and  a  very  charming  ))ay  in  llie 
south-east  circular  angle-turret,  with  an  outlook 
ranging  from  the  clock-lower,  past  Somerset  House 
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to    St.    Taul's.    anil    tlu-    masts   of    tlic   shipping    in  It    is    not   possible   or  necessary   to  attempt    to 

the    Tool.     The    main    cnliancc   is    under  an   arch-  label    New    Scotland    Yard    as    eitlier    Gothic,    or 

way  llanke<l  by  rusticated  cnlumns   with  a   broken  Renaissance.      Mr.     Shaw     mo\rs     freely     in     liis 

pediment  over'     Tliere  is  a    sli.uht    de\ialinu    from  armour,   and    makes    his    point    this    way    or    that 

orthodox   models  in    the   piojeetiini   (if    the  cushion  as  best  suits  his  purpose.     In  its  general  character, 

frieze   beyond   the    line  of  tiie  edhunn  underneath,  however,   this   work   is   thoroughly  English,  not  so 


This  may  or  may  not  iia\c  been  inteudeil  to  lead 
up  to  the  ma.ssive granite  pediment:  it  will  probably 
ollend  the  purist,  but  it  is  not  out  of  keepnig 
with  tlie  rugged  strength  of  the  wliole  composition 
of  tliis  entrance.  In  a  building  so  instinct  with 
individuality  as  Xew  Scotland  Yard  one  is  not 
called  on  to  be  over-nice  in  regard  to  unusual 
methods  of  expression.  A  solecism  which  would 
be  intolerable  in  a  design  dependent  for  its  justifi- 
cation on  absolute  ortliodoxy  becomes  a  vigorous 
plira.se  in  its  use  by  a  great  artist ;  but  we  would 
again  remind  tlie  ingenious  copyi.st  of  the  fate 
of  the  suitors  who  tried  to  draw  Ulysses'  bow. 


.iei.lTLAND     VAUIl. 

niueli  in  jiarticular  detail  as  in  its  snbriety  and 
breadth  of  treatment,  and  in  its  entire  reason- 
ableness. Each  part  falls  naturally  into  its  place 
without  straining  or  airectation.  As  in  A\'reu"s 
best  work,  such  as  Hampton  Cnurt,  one  limls  in 
it  an  almost  contemptuous  imlirierence  to  violent 
effect  and  lavish  ornament,  tlie  result  of  tKat 
conscious  reserve  of  strcngtli  and  cool  reasonable 
humour  which  makes  the  luiglishman  appear 
insouciant  and  slow  to  nmre  emotional  ]iersons. 
It  is  in  this  s])irit,  and  witiiout  reganl  to  mere 
imitation,  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  resumed  the  great 
Englisli  tradition  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren. 
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III.     THE    COLLl'CTrON    OF    .Mil.    WILIJA.M    ("OXXAL,    .Jin. 

liv    ItOHEUT    WAI.KKIf. 


rPHE  e.ilh.,.M„n 
J-      jiiii..  is  (iiie  ol 


foniu'il    by   M\.    William   Coiinal 


il     imlilie.       Tie    Wii.s    iilivaily    known     tn    llu 


luii..  IS  ,,ue  of  special  di.-^tinetinn.      It  stands  l,v      few  who  had  eyes  and  undev.standinc;,  u.s  an  rxinl.ilnr 


itself,  with  a  eliaraeter  all  its  (iwn,  ami  eannot  at  tli 
lie  e(ini]i;ilV(l  with  an}' 
nthei-  e<illeeli(in  in  Scot- 
land, jiidhahly  with  no 
other  eolleelion  in  this 
conntry.  This  arises,  no( 
from  the  fact,  as  :\Ii'. 
( 'onnal  would  liimscdf 
allow,  thai  it  contains 
the  greatest  pictures  in 
tlu^  world,  hut  because 
it  is  the  diivet  outcome 
of  the  collector's  own 
j>ersonal  tastes  and  .syni- 
pathies,  which  in  art 
run  strongly  in  onr 
direction  ;  and  in  llial 
one  direction  we  have  in 
it  examples  that  are  un- 
suri)assed  in  excellence. 
Mr.  Connal  ha.s  not  ln'cn 
at  all  attracted  hy  ihr 
nielits  of  cither  the 
Karly  Knj^lish  or  the 
later  French  and  l)ntch 
schools.  His  adnnration, 
however,  for  lUirne- 
.lones  and  Albert  lloore 
is  hearty  and  unreserved  : 
it  is  a  part  of  his  nature, 

and  fortunately  he  has  been  enabled  by  circum-  and  the  result  for  the  two  vouiij,'  men  wa.s  tlie 
stances  to  allow  thi.s  adnnration  to  have  free  scope,  foundation  of  a  lifeloiii;  friendship,  and  for  the  woi'ld 
His  collection  is  dominated,  coloured,  by  the  work  at  laroe  the  creation  of  much  noble  art-work.  Burne- 
of  these  artists.  The  other  chief  ])ictures — sonic  doncs  became  early  a  wor.shipper  of  Dante  Kossetti. 
of  them  very  imiiortant — that  form  part  of  it,  are  for  scveial  years  T'ossetti's  influence  was  .stronj^ 
:dl  ill  tone  and  keeping  with  the  magnilicent  ex-  upon  him,  and,  bolli  in  the  direction  of  his  method 
aniplcs  i.f  the  two  niaster.s,  ,<i  study  and   in   the  work  he  produced,  not  always 

,Mr.  (onnal  was  an  intimate  ]icr.sonal  friend  for  the  best.  But  r.nrnc-.iones' strong  individuality 
of  ihc  late  Albert  Abiore's;  he  is  on  similar  as.serted  itself  in  the  end.  If  he  contiiuied  to  he 
plca.sant  terms  with  Sir  Kdward  Burne-Joue.s.  somewhat  of  an  eclectic,  finding  hints  and  sug- 
He  has  thus  been  in  the  best  of  positions  for  gestions  in  many  varieil  ([uarters,  fiom  tiie  early 
acquiring,  at  lirst  hand,  characteristic  and  repre-  Italian  masters'  canvases  as  well  as  from  the 
sentative  pictures  by  both  iiainters.  His  collection  pre-Baphaelitisui  of  Bo.ssetti  and  ids  friends,  he 
of  AUierl  .Moi ires  is  e.specially  valuable  and  interest-  "  assindlated  ids  information."  and  gave  it  fortii 
ing.     I    hop,-  next  month  to  give  an  account  of  it.      to   tlie   world   formed  and  coloured  i)y  liie  impress 

in  the  year  LS77,  when  tlie  first  exiiibition  and  tone  of  ids  own  nature.  Most  of  us  reniemlier 
of  ibi'  Ciosvciioi  (lalleiy  t'lnk  place,  tile  work  of  llu'  interest  awakened  liy  tiie  (Jrosvenor  Kxliiliitiou 
Edward    i'luriie-.bincs    ((inie    as    a    snipri.se    to     liie      of     1S77;     tlic    wondiiineiil    it    cau.sed  ;     liie    liigli- 


WILLI.V.M    CU.NNAL,    .IDS. 
•  un   fin-   rorlrnil  l,i,  Alhni   M,i. 


Itoyal  AValei'-Colour  Society,  and  as  a 
very  occasional  e\hibitiir 
■  It,  the  Dudley  tiallery. 
ilis  reputation,  in  ad- 
dition, as  a  lU'signer  and 
decdialixc  artist,  a  ii'- 
piitalion  won  by  many 
ipiiet  busy  years  nf 
caniesl  toil,  already  stooil 
hiuli  with  all  who.se 
opinion  was  of  weight. 
That  t  he  '■  rascal  many  " 
l"oL  no  cdunt  of  him 
was  l'(ir  Ihc  artist  him- 
-elf  a  bliideli  easy  |o 
be    liiirne,        r,iilli     ill     ilii-- 

uiingham,  which,  lifty 
\ears  ago  (it  is  different 
now),  was  not  tiie  most 
nviiial  of  nursing-mothers 
lor  young  artists,  he  was 
at  lirst  intended  fur  the 
Church,  and  studieil  at 
Oxford.  I'.iit  the  brii.sli 
was  iiiiLihlicr  f(jr  him  in 
its  attiacli.ins  than  the 
surplice.  He  and  his 
fellow-student  at  Oxford, 
A\'illiam  ;\Iorris,  took 
t    c(junsel    together, 
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strung  iulmiration  of  some,  the  Cdntompdions  \ci(liit 
of  the  imiltiliulo.  Vn  il  may  safely  lie  said  lliat 
of  tlie  many  wiio  went  away  scnliin^  not  a  fow 
have  come  l)ac'k  to  levi'ivntly  adniiii'.  Burnc- 
.Tonos,    nnmovfd    by    oitlier    the    scottin.n'    or    tlie 


l.iur.  lie  li 
i[i   and    in 


OUPllKUS    AND    EUIlYDlCi;. 
(/•■/.„»  IIk  raiiiUiig  h\i  G.  F.  Walls.  n.A.) 

admiration,  has  ijuiclly  kept  on  his  cjwn  way. 
He  lias  survived  the  jibes  of  tlie  smart  critic ; 
more  wonderful  still,  he  has  survived  much  un- 
reasoning adulation,  and  has  continued  for  years 
to  produce  work  that  has  more  tiian  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  his  beginning.  "The  Six  Days  of 
Creation,"  "Tlie  Beguiling  of  Merlin,"  "'{'lie  Minur 
of  Venus,"  showed  the  world  that  a  new  painter 
hud  ai)pi'ared  upon  the  scene,  wlio,  whether  we 
agreed   with    his   nielhods    and    outlook    ni    no,   yel 


eoinnianded  oiir  respect  for  his  Icmiwledge,  his 
earnestness,  and  liis  higli  aims.  Since  1877,  if 
Unvne-.Tones  has  lost  something  in  rielmess  of 
IS  gained  in  precision  of  draughtsman- 
his  command  over  both  his  material 
and  his  own  powers.  Last  year,  in  the 
exhibition  of  his  collected  works  in  the 
New  Galli?ry,  we  hail  splendid  e\  ideiice 
of  his  untiring  power  of  work,  of  bis 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  of 
bis  patient  study  of  nature,  of  liis 
grace  in  composition,  of  bis  lofty  ideals, 
and  of  bis  wonderful  skill  in  eiu- 
liodying  the  spirit  of  a  niyth,  and  of 
personifying  the  visions  of  the  poets. 
He  is  of  the  school  of  tho.se  who,  as 
Euskin  says,  "seek  to  teach  you  the 
spiritual  truth  of  myths."  In  ail 
things  Burne-Jones  is  .sincere  and  true 
to  himself  and  his  own  aims.  If  the 
beautiful  maidens  he  puts  upon  canvas 
are  not  "  of  the  earth  earthy,"  it  is 
because  their  aliode  is  not  on  this 
earth.  They  belong  to  the  world  of 
dreams,  where  the  poet's  divine  imagi- 
nations make  the  laws  and  impose  the 
conditions  of  existence.  You  cannot 
judge  Burne-Jones  by  the  standard 
}ou  apply  to  Corot,  nor  Corot  liy  the 
standard  you  apply  to  Burne-Jones. 
There  is  surely  room  for  both.  "  We 
are  all  going  to  heaven,  and  Yandyck 
is  of  the  company." 

It  would  be  useless  to  write  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  works  of  Burne-Jones; 
"  Laus  Yeneris,"  "The  Annunciation," 
"The  Golden  Stairs,"  "The  AYlieel  of 
Fortune,"  "  Cophetua,"  "  Tlie  Briar 
Eose,"  are  enough  to  justify  us  in 
ranking  him  as  a  great  artist,  as  a 
master,  in  fact,  who,  dwelling  apart 
from  otiier  men,  has  left  liis  impress 
on  bis  time  and  for  all  time.  For 
himself,  Burne-Jones  has  never  put 
forward  any  claim  in  words.  He  is  a 
silent-  mail,  and  allows  his  jiictures 
In  ti'll  their  (iwn  tale.  If  there  is  any  luoial  in 
lliem  we  must  gather  it  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Connal  possesses  .several  important  pictures 
by  lUune-Jones.  There  are  two  that  seem  to 
me  of  special  value — "The  Sea  Nymph  "  and  "The 
W'ooil  Xynipli  " — -both  pretty  well  known  to  ])icture 
lovers,  l)y  their  having  been  exhibited  in  the 
(lidsNciKir  ami  the  Xt'W  (lalleiies.  The  two  nymphs 
ale  c|uite  remote  from  everyday  life — from  either 
the   sea   at    Jlargate   or    tiie    foicsl    at    l>]piiiiig  — and 


IIKSITATIOX. 
(/■■|u»l  lilt  raintiwj  by  a.   It.   Bnuglil^m.   A.ll.A.     Kwjrarea  (.;/  SlmUlmr  Jacob  llaziii.) 
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y(>l  tln'V  arc  alisn- 
iutcly  Irnc  to  tlir 
poet- painter's  cdu- 
ceptiou  of  tlie  exist- 
ence eacii  would 
naturally  live.  We 
never  saw,  mayluip, 
waves  in  such  forms 
as  we  have  llieni  in 
the  "  Sea  Xynipli," 
hut-  iliil  e\er  niei'- 
niaiil  on  canvas  lonk 
more  joyous  and 
huoyant  {  The  eil'ect 
is  ohtaiued  some  way ! 
Look  at  the  fish — 
they  si[uirni  and 
quiver  all  over! 
"The  Wood  Xym].ir' 
is  also  one  with  iier 
surroundings.  She  is 
part  of  the  greenery 
ahout  lier — a  Hama- 
dryad such  as  Laii- 
dor  loved  to  rhynu' 
ahout.     In  "  The  Sea 

jSTympli"  we  have  decorative  lines,  sul)serving  the 
efl'ect  of  undulating  liquid  motion  and  lusty  life  ; 
in  "  The  Wood  Nymph "  we  have  repose,  and  the 
shyness    that    seems    in     keeping    with    woodlaml 


I'lI.iail.M    OF    l.o 

■  K  Bi(nie-Ju,iei;  Dtiil.) 


lights 
forest 
••  Th 

the     Xe 


and  .'■ 
glades 


TIIK     UKAUT    Ol'    TIIK     Kll.sl:. 

(From  the  rainling  by  Sir  E.  Durne-Jone;  Bart.) 


s   and    tile    mystei-ious   depllis   of 

ower  of  Ihass "  was  first  e.xhihiled  in 
(lallery  Kxhihition  of  188S.  It  is 
altogether  a  heauliful 
picture,  whether  we 
look  merely  to  its 
general  arrangement 
.ir  to  its  details.  The 
wi-tful  exprcssiipii  ill 
1  •ainu''s  face,  as  from 
her  .secluded  corner 
she  watches  the 
Iniilding  of  the  tower 
llial  is  to  immure 
her  heaiily  from 
longing  eyes  ;  the 
graei'fiil  folds  of  her 
retl  rolie,  the  pose  of 
her  figure,  the  action 
of  llie  workmen,  tlie 
tinely  iiainted  hlue 
lilies  in  tlie  fore- 
gloiiiid,  ail  go  to 
make  up  a  splendid 
eompositimi  —  with 
.soul  in  it — tlie  soul 
that  siiine.s  through 
tiie  wondering,  sor- 
rowful   eyes    of    tlie 
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TiiK   :\ia(;a/';ine  of  ai;t. 


•(irl  who  lias  "  In  (Ircc  lu-r  wcinl."  ami  has  iidl  vot 
IcariiL'il  tliat  the  way  In  hapimifss  Hes  lliiou^li 
suffering. 

Two    coiiii>aiiion    jiitluivs    hy    liuriK'-.hiiics,    he- 
hiii.uiiig    to    Mr.    Coinial,    ;uv    of    great     (listiiu'tioii 


at  hoiiu: 


-VUTEMIS. 
(Finiii  till'  raintin-j  III  G.  F.   Walls,  ll.A.) 


ami  inii)ortaiice  — "  Iillcncss  ami  the  I'ilgriiii  of 
Love,"  first  e.xliihited  hy  Mr.  Coiiiial,  if  1  am  not 
mistaken,  in  the  Gla.sgow  Insiiluiu  oi  the  Fine  Arts 
ahoiit  1886,  hut  since  then  repainted  and  mnch 
altered:  and  "The  Heart  of  the  Eose,"  first  exhi- 
bited, together  with  the  picture  of  "  Idleness,"  in 
the  New  Gallery,  1893.  These  inv  illustiations  of 
incidents  in  the  world-renowned  fourteenth-cen- 
tury j)oeni,  the  "  lloniance  of  the  Rose  " — part  of 
which  Chaucer  ti'anslated  into  Engli.sh  and  incor- 
poiiited  for  ever  into  English  literature.  "  Idle- 
ne.s.s"  and  "The  Pilgrim"  figure  in  tlu;  portion  of 
the  romance  with  wliich  Chaucer  dealt.  The  lines 
ill  the  New  Ciallery  catalogue  which  followed  the 
titles  of  l)oth  pictures  were  liy  "William  Morris. 
Tiie  dignity  in  llie.se  pictures  is  worthy  of  all 
praise ;  you  .see  also  that  they  are  the  direct 
expression  of  the  artist's  feeling.  The  grace  of 
the  drawing,  the  lieanty  of   the  colour,   the  careful 


alti'iitidii  t'l  ilc'lail  —  nrxei',  hmvever,  ohtrndod — 
mark  llu'  master-hand.  In  sulijeets  sueli  as  these 
lUuiie-.hmes  is  an  accomplished  interpreti'r  of 
Chaucer.  I  do  mil  think  he  would  he  so  mucli 
with   the   :\lillei-  or  the  Wife  of  Bath. 

The  large  wati'r-colour  of  the  "  Bath 
(if  ^'euus,"  by  Burne-Jones,  is  perhaps 
oni'  of  the  finest  nude  pictures  that  any 
artist  of  late  times  has  produced.  The 
graceful  lines  of  the  figure,  the  absolute 
jnnily  of  the  whole  conception — naked 
and  luiasliamed — the  chastened  colour, 
show  the  work  of  an  artist-hand  in- 
spired by  a  simple  love  of  beauty. 

We  all  know  the  "Wheel  of  Fortune." 
^Ir.  ('oinial  has  a  magnificent  water- 
colour  diawing  of  part  of  the  big  picture 
— robust  and  splendid  in  colour.  In 
many  respects  this  is  one  of  the  strongest 
things  in  the  collection. 

Mr.  Connal    possesses   two  beantiful 
examples  of  G.   H.   Bonghton,  A.K.A. — 
"  Hesitation "   and   "  The   Song   Ended." 
In  "  Hesitation  "  we  have  a  graceful  girl, 
niulHed  up  against  winter's  rigours  and 
with  skates  in  her  hand,  looking  at  the 
surface  of  a  frozen  pond,  as  if  doubtful 
whether    the    ice    be    sti'ong   enough    to 
bear  her  fresh  young  beauty.     In  "  The 
Song     Ended "     (see    the    frontispiece) 
there  is  in  the  costume  delightful  tones 
and   variations   of  red.     The   girl    looks 
with  tender  sympathetic  eyes  on  a  dead 
roliin  which  she  holds  in  her  warm  hand, 
and  which  she  has  probably  picked  up 
from  among  the  snow-wreaths  that  .sur- 
round  her.     There   is  pathos   here  of  a 
most    natural    nnforeeil    kind.      llotli    pictures    are 
dainty,    and     redei'mcd     fiom     connnonplact!    by    a 
genuine   touch   of   poetry.     Subjeet,  well   cho.sen,  is 
after  all  something  in    the    hand  of    a  master  who 
knows  how  to  deal   with  it. 

The  "Antigone,"  by  Robert  Herdman,  U.S.A., 
is  one  (if  the  strongest  works  painted  by  this 
artist,  who  had  a  keen  sense  of  beauty  both  of 
colour  and  form,  but  did  not  always  tlunw  ]iitli 
and  "  devilnunl  "  enough  into  his  wiak.  His 
delicate  Inucb  was  shown  to  great  adsanlage  in 
his  water-colour.s.  Antigone  is  stately  and  im- 
pressive, and  the  colour  of  the  red  robe  eonus 
with  telling  efleet. 

"  Ai'tenns,"  "huntress,  chaste  and  fair,"  and 
"  t)rpheus  and  Eurydiec. "  by  G.  F.  Watts.  li.A.,  are 
full — especially  the  latter  —  of  this  great  artist'.s 
imaginative  power.  Here  we  have  no  striving  after 
garish  colour,  but  we  have  a  iioet-iiainter,  ihuroughly 
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in   sympatliy   with    his   ...hjeet,    pla,i,,^   h..|u,v    „s      I  );„„■,.,••  hy  Ituhert  lUum,  of  Xew  York,  a  spirited 
the   actors    lu    tho   myths    of    hy.,„„.    ,l;,ys.     Th.s.     ^n,up  of  li^ures,  piping  and  dancing;    a  delightful 


Id-world    sloiies    lia\i'  a    lesson    for   ns   \r(,   if 


synipiioiiy  in  -silver  an<l  gr.'y,"  liy  'Wln'stlcr:  a 
"Study    of    ;,     |I,,,d    uf    chrisi,"    i,v     IMunkacsy: 

"(Jrey  Sliiling."  ;i  \\eil-|,,ne.l  liinif^eape,  l.y  A.  K. 
r.niwn,  A.K.S.A.:  a  ■  CineiliM-MnA  l,y  Mnnlieelli; 
a  .lelieate  seascape,  -  Yarhls,"  l,y  Sir  Francis 
I'liwell,  r.K.SAW ;  and  one  ny  two  good  examples 
of  .Madox  Brown,  Toyntei'.  i'hiiip  r.urne-.Iones, 
Miss  Pickering,  and  Stanhojie.  ()1,1  .Masters  are 
i'epresented,  too.  sueli  as  Craiiaeh,  and  various 
disciples  of  the  FJennsh  and  Cerniaii  .seiiools: 
I'ld,    as    I    ha,ve    ahva.lv    said,    the  colour    is    eiven 


•]'iii;   i;.\Ti!   (IF   \i:-\i;s. 

(l-miii   II,,'    rol,iti,ir,  h,,  S!i-   /■;.    n,in„'-J,„„x.   Ilail.) 

had  only  ears  to  hear.  W'iiat  li\ing  man  has 
done  more  to  interpn'l  their  lessons  and  woo 
our  attention   to  them   tlian    Watts' 

Dante  (Jahricl  liossetti  eonfi'ssi'd  to  his  luother 
tliat  lie  always  feh  iiimself  to  lie  more  of  a  poet 
than  a  paintci'.  lie  was  light.  "  denny  "  is  worth 
all  till'  canva.ses  he  ever  painted,  nohle  and  liigli- 
iuteiitioued  and  well  lhonght-(uii  as  many  (if 
tlies('  are.  ^fi-.  ('oiniaTs  most  important  exanijile 
of  Jios.setti  is  ■•  Mnemosyne,"  massive,  heavy-haired, 
ratlier  ponderous. 

]\Ir.  Connal's  collection  is  a  lai-ge  one.  and  I  lo  tjie  ((.llcition  hv  tiie  works  of  I'.urne-dones 
cannot  even  mention  every  ](ieture  it  contains,  and  AUiert  Moore,  and  of  those  who  lia\e  W(jrked 
Among     some    of     the    nifire     notable     are    "The      in  a   like  spirit. 


(Flow  III,-   I'aliiliii,,  hi,  II.   Ilinliiiaii.  Jt.S.,1.) 
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HOW   AND    WHAT   TO   READ:     ADDRESSED   TO   ART-STUDENTS.— I. 


I!v    .1.    E.    IIODCi.SOX,    K.A. 


f  licaicl  III'  a  cci-laiii 
]\Iaiiiiak'L-i'lii,  liluaviaii 
to  soim'  (Iraiiil  Duki'  of 
Tilsraiiy,  wliii  riiiild  Hot 
Hilly  i|iiiilc  any  jiassagL' 
I'loiii  any  liook  yiiii 
liki'il  to  iiiciiliiin,  liiit 
riiiilil  call  iqi  a  sort  nf 
\ision  of  its  jn-iiitod 
chaTactei's  before  his 
iniiul's  eye,  and  tell  you 
wlu'thcr  it  was  at  the 
top,  or  the  iiiiilille,  or 
the  hottoiii  of  a  pa<i;e,  ami  whether  the  page  was  to 
tlie  right  or  to  the  left.  If  there  was  any  couneetion 
hetween  knowledge  ami  usefulness,  this  Magliabeechi, 
tlu.s  monster  of  erudition,  ought  to  have  been  a 
great  benefactor  to  mankind:  as  it  is  he  was  only  a 
eni-iosity,  and  we  reiiifiubi'r  him  as  a  sort  of  bogey, 
a  creature  made  up  of  parchment  and  printer's 
ink,  wlio  lived  inside  a  labyrinth  composed  of  all  the 


read  are  mixed  u}i,  while  all  that  ajiprais  useless  or 
uninteresting  has  been  allowed  to  tjnat  away  into 
the  ocean  of  oblivion. 

JIatthew  Arnold  somewhere  (]iriiliably  in  tlif 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  "  Lives  of  tlu'  I'm'ts,"  luil 
1  have  not  the  book  by  me)  alludes  to  certain  foci 
in  our  minds — rallying-points  on  which  knowledge 
leans,  and  which  hold  it  together.  These  he  calls 
pointes  de  rqwrc,  borrowing  a  French  term  eniiiirclcd 
with  building.  By  mere  chance  I  ha\e  borrowed  a 
metaphor  from  the  science  of  geology,  and  the  same 
science  suggests  another,  which  illustrates  the  fact 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Arnold. 

The  chalk  cliffs  of  Albion  are  composed  of 
minute  particles  of  lime  deposited  by  water.  They 
are  seamed  by  beds  of  Hints.  In  the  core  of  each  flint 
can  be  traced  the  remains  of  a  defunct  antediluvian 
sponge.  Sponges  contain  silex,  and  in  the  course  of 
ages  have  gathered  to  themselves  all  the  silieious 
particles  in  their  neighboui-hood,  and  formed  nodules 
of    silex    or    flints — bundles    of    fortuitous    atoms 


sentences  ever  written   or  printed  since  the  world     di'awn  together  by  affinity.     A  precisely  analogous 


began.  This  writer  himself  knew,  in  ilays  gone  by, 
a  very  worthy  man  who  had  trunks  stuffed  full  of 
notebooks  and  references  made  by  himself  in  the 
course  of  prodigious  reading,  and  which  would  iia\  e 
supplied  materials  for  a  history  of  the  world,  lait 
wlio  was  never  heard  to  make  an  original  remark,  or 
one  jjarticularly  worth  listening  to. 

Clearly  it  is  not  the  multitude  of  liooks  a  man  has 
devoured  which  makes  him  "a  full  man  :  "  in  fact,  I 
liave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  reading  is  of  no 
nse  whatever  without  a  certain  habit ;  it  is  not 
method,  because   it   ojjerates   unconsciously — a  trick 


process  goes  on  in  the  structure  of  the  human  mind. 
All  we  learn  from  experience  or  from  the  study  of 
books  is,  in  the  first  place,  fluid  matter,  which  gradu- 
ally settles  down,  and  then,  liy  the  laws  of  affinity, 
facts  and  ideas  gather  together  in  clusters  and  form 
nodules.  One  of  the  most  active  as  well  as  the  rao.st 
sulitle  of  our  faculties,  that  of  association  of  ideas,  is 
at  work  unceasingly,  Ijinding  these  nodules  together, 
arranging  and  distributing  facts  and  ideas  in  a 
sort  of  unconscious  classification  ;  and  idiotcy  and 
insanity  may  possibly  be  caused  by  the  absence  or 
loss  of  that  binding  power.     The  cohesive  element 


of  the  mind,  which  sifts  the  matter  taken  in  at  once     destroyed,  facts    and    impressions   are   jumbled   fo- 


und distril)utes  it  into  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  brain 
It  proceeds  with  the  iitterest  disregard  of  the 
author's  meaning  and  intention,  it  wrenches  jms- 
tulate  from  predicate,  fact  from  conclusion.  The 
autlior's  rea.soning  may  be  just  and  profound,  luit 
it  does  not  interest  me :  yet  the  fact  is  curious, 
and   I   [lut  it  away  amongst  other  curious  facts    I 


gether  in  confusion.  Connected  with  this  intuitive 
cla.ssitication  there  is  also  a  seeing  faculty :  it  exists 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  is,  I  sujipose,  never 
absent  entirely. 

Bidder  explained  his  extraordinary  calculating 
feats  !>}•  what  he  called  a  power  of  mental  registra- 
tion :  he  .saw  the  figures  before  him.    And  tlie  eijually 


have  collected.    The  conclusion  is  conveyed  in  a  neat     astounding  exhibition  of  a  blindfolded  player  work- 


epigramniatical  .sentence ;    I  stow  that  away  in    the 
pigeon-hole  for  style. 

Ill  fact,  profitable  reading,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
is  not  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  fii  blue,  liook 
piled  upon  hook  like  a  |)yramid  :  it  is  rather  a  pro- 
cess which  reduces  books  to  a  state  of  .solution,  and 
le-deiiosits  tin-  .sctlinieiil,  forming  a  .sort  of  alluvium, 
wlieie  all  tlie  good,  interesting   things  one  has  ever 


ing  with  four  or  five  .separate  antagonists  at  the 
game  of  chess,  is  explained  in  the  same  way — he 
.sees  the  boards  in  his  mind's  eye. 

Tlie  process  by  which  facts  and  ideas  are  grouped 
together  into  nodular  accretions  seems  to  act  quite 
capriciously,  and  tiie  nucleus  is  often  as  insigniticant 
as  it  is  nnex])ected.  There  is.  for  instance,  no  ap- 
parent conneclion  between  a  diliiculty  and  Alexander 
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the  Great ;  and  yet  to  me  the  word  .suggests  tliat 
name.  Thei'e  is  an  old  English  word,  "  dulcarnon," 
sujjpo.sed  to  he  still  in  nse  in  some  districts.  It 
occurs  in  the  following  passage  from  ('iiauccr's 
"  Troilus  and  Cresseid,"  iii. : — 

■■  I  am,  till  God  me  better  mimle  send, 
At  ihileariion,  right  at  my  wittes  einl. 

It  means  a  difficulty  ;  to  be  in  dulcarnon  is  to  be 
nonplussed,  and  this  is  its  origin :  Alexander  the 
Great  was  represented  on  some  Greek  coins  with 
two  horns :  those  coins  were  known  to  the  Arabs 
by  the  name  of  ztiR-nrncin,  two  horned  (from 
{zoodj,  a  pair:  and  l-arn.  in  the  dual,  a  hniii). 
They  also  gave  the  name  to  the  47th  proposition  of 
Euclid,  from  its  similarity  of  form.  The  light  of 
Euclid,  like  that  of  several  other  things,  was  shed 
over  benighted  Europe  by  Arabs,  and  the  tough 
solution  of  the  47th  proposition  made  zulkarvriv  an 
etpiivalent  for  a  nonplus.  Here  is  a  strange  iiistanri> 
of  nodular  accretion. 

He  who  remembers  the  facts  will  find  a  wlmlc 
host  of  ideas  and  associations,  apparently  having  no 
connection  with  each  other,  clinging  round  the  word 
"ditticulty."  He  will  thiidc  of  Euclid,  and  witli  him, 
of  his  mi.series  as  a  foiuth-form  boy,  which  will  inci- 
dentally connect  luni  with  the  science  of  Imtauy 
through  the  medium  of  the  birch  twiu'.  llu'ii  nf 
the  Arabs,  of  the  Mo.slem  invasion,  and  with  it  will 
come  a  host  of  picturesque  associations — the  sceneiy 
of  Spain,  the  Alhaml:>ra,  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  will 
pass  before  his  mind's  eye ;  he  will  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  embalmed  body  of  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivai-, 
the  Cid,  seated,  with  his  sword  Tizona  on  his  knee  ; 
then  will  come  the  great  Arab  doctors,  the  pioneers 
of  s'iencc.  A\errhoes  will  lie  a  new  point  of  depar- 
ture, and  he  will  glance  at  early  Florentine  art,  at 
ihc  i[uaint  cloisters  of  Pisa;  lie  will  think  of  Dante 
and  I'etrarch,  of  the  primitive  ages,  when  the  name 
of  Averrhoes  was  a  bugbear.  Ne.xt  he  will  thiid<  of 
the  beautiful  coinage  of  Greece,  of  Alexander,  of  the 
Hydaspes,  the  Oxus,  and  tlie  Indus — regions  teeming 
with  romantic  history;  and  these  will  be  connected 
in  ills  mind  by  a  mysterious  link  with  Geoffrey 
Ciiauccr  and  .lolui  of  Gaunt,  with  Shakespeare,  with 
ihe  cily  nf  Canterluiry  and  Stotiiard's  print  of  the 
pilgrims;  specially,  at  least  in  this  writer's  case,  his 
tlui\ights  will  re\'eil  to  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
to  (Jcnghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  to  Venice,  and  to 
Marco  Polo.  "And  wiiy  Marco  Polo?"  the  reader 
may  ask.  liecause  it  was  in  a  note  to  Colonel  Yule's 
edilinu  ..r  M,,iv,,  l',,l.,'s  "Travels"  tliat  hv  n>ad  tile 
detinilidu  auil  iiistoiy  (if  the  wurd  "  didearnon." 

Here  we  have  a  vast  nundier  of  subjects,  inunis- 
matics.  history,  poetry,  liiograpliy,  mathematics, 
geography,  ]iiiilnl(igy,  anlbnipnlngy,  and  any  nuudier 


of  other  "  ologies,"  conncctecl  by  a  mysteri(nis  tie  of 
association  with  a  single  worii. 

This  ]irocess  is  going  on  iuces.santly  in  our  nnnds, 
and,  in  tlie  humble  opinion  of  this  writer,  tlie  true 
art  111'  vi'aihng  consists  in  facilitating  and  furtlu'riug 
lliis  pincess;  in  so  reading  that  facts  ac(piired  shall 
wiii'k  in  willi  tliiise  already  there,  that  idea  .shall  be 
linked  to  ide.i,  and  the  whole  .systematised  and 
grouped,  so  as  to  be  made  readily  available. 

These  considerations  apply  to  general  reading,  a 
subject  as  wide  as  the  confines  of  human  tlmught, 
whose  extent  can  be  iurerred  in  a  vague  way  by 
remembering  that  there  are  .some  2,000  bookshelves, 
filled  with  books,  open  to  the  public  round  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  ]Museuni ;  and  they  do 
not  represent  a  twentieth  part  of  what  the  building 
contains:  a  subject  so  vast  can  obviou.sly  by  no  hocus 
pocus,  be  conjured  into  the  limited  space  of  a  maga- 
zine article  or  .series  of  articles,  and  it  is  assuredly 
not  the  intention  of  TiiE  Mag..\zinf.  of  .\i;t  to 
wander  so  far  out  of  its  prescril)ed  jiath. 

Reading,  as  bearing  on  the  study  of  art,  narrows 
the  field  con.siderably  no  doubt;  but  new  ditficulties 
arise;  we  have  escaped  frnm  tlie  \aguenes  nf  the 
infinite  to  find  ourselves  ln'nnned  in  by  the  re- 
strictions of  tlie  special  and  pecidiar.  Draw  in  the 
limits  as  we  may,  there  is  a  suggesliveness  in  the 
suliject  which  opens  paths  into  the  great  world  of 
books  outside.  Wiien  we  speak  of  the  study  of  art, 
we  may  mean  a  \ariety  of  things. 

We  may  jirojio.se  to  study  the  iinanuiients  of  art 
that  exist  in  dillerent  coiuitries,  or  we  may  [iropose 
to  study  llu'  source  of  artistic  inspiration;  and, 
again,  we  may  jiropnse  tn  study  its  influence  and  the 
part  it  plays  in  ei\  ilisation  ;  ,iiid  for  each  of  these 
points  of  vii'w  we  m.iy  lind  exponents.  There  are 
authorities  who  exjilaiu  tlie  masterpieces,  others  who 
urge  us  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and  others,  again,  who 
point  out  what  the  efiect  on  the  world  of  such  things 
was  and  always  will  lie. 

Every  department  nf  hnm.in  knnwledge  tends  to 
describe  a  circle,  and  tn  ennfnrm  to  the  wide  orb  of 
universe  outside  it;  as  nnieli  as  we  .see  before  us,  so 
much  is  there  also  behind  us,  and  art,  though  its  im- 
pnrtance  and  tlie  inlhicnce  it  has  had  on  tlie  progress 
of  humanity  may  po.ssibly  have  been  exaggerated 
(tile  present  writer,  who  aspires  to  lie  a  humble  .stu- 
dent of  history  and  literature,  as  well  as  an  artist, 
would  rather  lnirn  pens  and  paper  than  a.ssert  that 
such  has  been  the  ca.se,  r.r  ailhnh-d  of  TllE  JIaca- 
ZINK  OK  Aut),  yet,  circum.scribiiig  it  as  the  reader 
choo.ses,  it  occupies  a  va.st  fiehl,  it  touelies  luiman 
nature  all  rouml  ;  it  has  its  moral,  its  intellectual, 
its  social,  its  industrial,  and  its  eilucational  bearings. 
It  clasps  hands  on  the  one  side  with  science — with 
the    consideralinii    of    certainties ;  on    the  other,  it 
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spvL'iids  its  open  palms  iutu  tlic  iiiliiiiir.  into  tlic 
nebulous  region  which  un  iiliilusciphy  h;is  vvvv  jicue- 
trateil — into  the  region  of  unl'i>niii'il  liouiiilicss  hopi^, 
unil  glorious  antieipations. 

All  tlu'  nionunii'iits  of  art  vet  discoN  itciI,  the 
priiilurt  of  nations  wliicli  eould  mil  jmssil'ly  liavc 
iiail  any  intt-reourse  with  eaeii  other,  have  a  eertain 
family  resemblanee,  and  yet  it  is  never  precisely  the 
same  during  two  generations.  It  is  n  tiling  that. 
always  has  been  :  as  surely  as  iniliviiluals  1i;im'  con- 
gregated and  genei'ated,  ho  surely  has  art  in  some 
sliape  sprung  up  among  them,  if  it  is  only  in  the 
rude  shape  ])resentcd  liy  the  sculptures  of  Easter 
Island:  and  always  and  in  every  ])lace  it  seems  to 
have  suggested  sometiiing  mysterious  and  alien  to 
the  oiclinary  scenes  of  human  life.  It  is  a  subject 
so  full  of  interest  thai  we  are  grateful  to  tlie  author 
who  gi\-cs  us  ,-i  bari'  c\]iosition  nf  it,  a  full  explana- 
tion We  cannni  expect,  as  much  of  the  wm'id's  art 
nnisl  remain  lun'ntelligible.  Vt'e  cannot  now  de- 
eiiiher  the  meaning  of  the  sculptures  of  Yucatan  or 
Cambodia,  oi'  of  the  New  Zealanders,  we  can  only 
feel  certain  that  they  represent  some  supersen.suous 
ideas,  that  in  the  imagination  of  those  people  human 
life  was  invested  with  some  sort  of  solemnity,  that  it 
was  enacted  in  a  \ast  temple,  from  whose  walls  and 
ceilings  the  dim  forms  of  some  mysterious  and 
irresistil)le  forces  were  supposed  to  look  steinly  down 
upon  the  shuddering  crowds  l)elow.  What  night- 
mare visiims  haunted  them  we  cannot  tell,  but  their 
art  was,  no  doul)t,  an  attempt  to  endjody  them.  Its 
study  is  of  no  practical  utility  to  the  student,,  as  it 
has  only  a  speculative  interest ;  but  the  case  is  tlif- 
ferent  when  we  consider  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
of  Assyria,  and  (ireece.  Here  we  discern  how  the 
modern  theory  of  art,  the  only  consistent  and  intelli- 
gible one  to  us,  was  gradually  formulated  and  per- 
fected. We  perceive  how  the  multiplicity  of  natural 
phenomena  cea.sed  to  per]  ilex  these  ancient  peoples, 
how  the  sul)lime  idea  nf  unity  brought  order  and 
clearness  into  their  C(au'e)itions.  The  veil  is  lifted 
and  art  is  seen  to  he  wliat  it  really  is:  mans  tri- 
bute of  imitation  to  the  Almighty  Artilii'cr  of  tlu^ 
univei-se,  and  an  acknowle<lgment  of  the  comjilete- 
ne.ss  and  perfection  of  universal  order  and  design. 
In  late  days,  very  late  days  when  compared  with 
all  time,  and  since  the  advent  of  (lerard  Dowi.sm, 
art  has  become  mainly  literal,  and  no  longer  sym- 
bolical;  l)Ut  for  all  that  the  .student  is  bound  to  make 
him.self  ae([uainted  with  the  early  hisldiy  nf  art  ; 
there  is  no  heat  or  force  in  literali.sm  to  develop  tlie 
artistic  temperament:  that  has  licen  i>crfccted.  not 
liy  straining  after  the  olivions,  but  the  impo.s.si]ile :  it 
has  lieen  generated  in  the  vain  struggle  to  attain 
perfection,  and  re(|uires  a  more  powerful  stimulus 
than  is  given  by  the  every-day  and   I  lie   fanuliar;   .so 


that  the  student  who  loses  him-self  in  the  contempla- 
tinn  of  past  times,  and  of  a  condition  of  things 
which  ajipears  to  him  so  entirely  favourable  to  art, 
is  in  a  iietter  case  and  more  likely  to  develop  his 
imaginatixc  ]io\\ers  than  he  wlio  only  studies  the  art 
of  his  day.  In  this  matter  .Messrs.  I'errot  and 
L'hipiez  may  lie  recommended  as  reliable  guides. 

But  the  young  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
art  is  a  thing  of  profound  import,  that  it  touches 
linman  nature  all  round,  and  expresses  a  wide  cycle 
of  ideas  and  impressions,  anil  that  consecpiently  there 
is  no  special  branch  of  reading  exclusively  adapted 
to  it.  Everythhig  which  goes  to  make  a  man,  which 
tends  to  give  breadth  to  his  understanding  and 
dignity  to  his  character,  tends  also  to  im]ii-o\e  him 
as  an  artist,  so  that  he  who  shoulil  preseiibe  the 
cour.se  of  reading  best  .suited  to  him  would  find 
himself  constrained  to  point  to  the  example  of  such 
a  man  as  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Some  studies  are, 
liowe\er,  more  stinudating  than  other.s,  and  in  this 
cpiality  I  think  biography  is  supreme  ;  human  nature 
is  so  completely  the  same  in  all  ages  that,  in  reading 
the  lives  of  artists  of  bygone  times,  we  forget  the 
lapse  of  years,  the  past  is  merged  in  the  present,  and 
the  present  is  inilnied  with  the  past.  Costumes  dis- 
appear, the  pallium  and  the  toga,  the  hood  and  the 
gown,  the  rutt'  and  the  doublet,  the  bobwig  and 
cocked-hat,  all  vanish  away,  and  we  see  only  the 
man  who,  without  his  frijipery,  is  much  like  our- 
selves, only  an  inch  or  two  taller :  we  profit  liy  his 
example,  and  we  learn  prudence  by  his  mistakes. 
The  lives  of  great  men  are  very  imposing ;  as  a 
l)opidar  poet  puts  it,  they  have  left  "footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time;"  but  it  is  no  detraction  to  their  nunit, 
and  an  encouragement  to  us,  to  find  that  they  did 
not  plump  down  from  the  skies  upon  tlie  yielding- 
sand,  that  the}'  had  many  weary  trudges  and  pur- 
poseless wanderings  before  they  got  there. 

Theory  and  criticism  are  also  important  studies 
to  the  artist;  but  here  the  young  stutleiil  must  be 
cautious..  A  tluMu-ist  without  a  crotchet  and  a  critic 
without  a  liias  are  as  rare  as  black  swans  were  once 
supjio.siHl  to  be,  and  it  is  time  enougli  for  sectar- 
ianism when  we  get  older.  Tiieie  is  nothing  more 
distressing  to  a  young  i-nlhusiast  than  to  lia\e 
unpalatable  doctrines  propounded,  to  lijni  by  a 
learned  and  jihilosophical  critic  ;  lie  fi'cls  he  cannot 
gainsay  his  conclusions,  and  lie  has  not  learnt,  to 
dispute  his  jireniises.  It  is  bewildering  to  a  young 
student  to  be  told  by  a  .serious  writer  like  Itio  that 
the  Italian  Kenaissanee  was  not  a  ]irogress,  but  the 
I'everse.  tiial  it  was  a  relapsi'  into  |iagaiiisiii  and 
materialism,  lie  is  only  anxious  to  know  wjiat  is 
good  art  and  what  is  liad  :  and  when  anotlu'r  serious 
writei-  tells  him  tliat  it  was  not  Michelangelo  or 
llallaelle    who   prodmcd    tlic    best    art,    but   a    most 
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holy  monk  of  Fiesnle,  ho  docs  not  (|nitt'  kmiw  whal 
to  think  or  wliat  to  he  al  :  in  wliii'li  (■(in(hti()ii  I 
would  humbly  advise  him  In  droii  iiis  Imok  and  In 
go  to  the  National  Gallery. 

Books  abound,  as  a  venerable  female  relative  (if 
this  writer's  used  to  remark,  "  they  are  as  tliick  as 
thieves  in  Yallambrosa."  In  the  library  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  there  are  upwards  of  five  thousand  volumes 
of  various  eharacter,  all  of  them,  from  the  "  Hypner- 
otomachia ''  of  I'oliphile,  to  Dibdin's  "Decameron 
of  Biljliography,"  liearing  more  or  less  directly  upon 
art,  and  all  written  with  the  best  intentions  to 
interest  and  instruct,  though  perhaps  not  meeting 
with  equal  success  in  attaining  those  objects.  1  lin 
not  profess  to  be  a  guide  through  such  a  maze,  and, 
indeed,  none  is  necessary,  as  I  shall  explain  in  the 
next  paper.  The  surest  guides  to  learning  an' 
interest  and  curiosity,  which  are  resources  wiliiin 
ourseh'es,  independent  of  extraneous  aid. 

Let  the  reader  only  bear  in  mind  that  ingenious 
distinction,  first  drawn  by  T)e  Quincey,  between  the 
literature  (if  knowledge  and  the  literatui'e  of  pdwci-. 
When  we  read  to  acquire  facts,  almost  any  book 
will  (1(1,  that  is  if  the  author  has  taken  pains  to 
collect  them:  it  matters  not  how  awkwardly  those 
facts  are  strung  together,  not  even  if  there  is  little 
connection  between  them,  tlu;  reader  himself  will 
supply  tile  rallying-jidints.  In  this  mattei'  tlie 
reader  can  suit  his  dwn  taste,  as  books  are  not 
wanting.    I  myself  do  not  mind  a  dry  book:  dryness 


]iasscs;  I  ml  when  an  author,  having  no  style  of  his 
(iwn.niust  perforce  att'ect  one  because  he  is  writing — 
must  use  another  language  and  other  words  than  he 
wiiuld  use  if  speaking,  and  that  only  for  the  pur- 
[idsc  df  inii)arting  facts,  tiien  I  refu.se  to  read  him, 
and  Iddk  Idr  another  more  to  my  taste. 

r.iit  when  w(>  come  to  the  literature  of  ]Mi\vei-  we 
iia\e  td  dd  with  a  very  different  categoiy.  Xd  one 
can  mistake  it.  The  essential  (h'llerencc  there  is 
between  the  writings  of  Dr.  Ddiau  and  Thomas 
Carlyle  is  felt  intuitively  by  eve)y(jne,  and  with  the 
literature  of  ]idwer  we  may  not  clioose  and  discard 
at  will,  lest  dur  choice  cdudenni  us;  we  must  live 
ii]!  td  it,  as  IJcyudlds  did  up  t(j  KaHaelle's  frescoes. 
The  author  wiio  is  able  t(j  launch  the  winged  word, 
which  falls  like  seed  u})on  the  ndnd,  may  Udt  always 
find  the  soil  prepared  for  him:  and  if  anaiLliinrdf  this 

class  does  not  appeal  to  us,  we  must    ]iut  tlie   I k 

down,  and  return  to  him  later  du — perhaps  again  and 
again,  ixn til  such  time  as  we  are  ready  U<v  him,  and 
then  the  sentence  which  carried  nn  ddinitc  nicaning 
will  suddenly  be  found  to  a.ssunie  the  iin|idrtaii(c  df  a 
revelation,  which  makes  light  what  liefori'  was  dark, 
and  puts  (irder  where  all  was  confusion.  Those 
are  the  supreme  niduients  in  a  reader's  life,  and  a 
serene  joy,  a  temperate  exultation,  suH'u.se  his  mind, 
and,  as  he  lays  down  his  book  to  retleet.  he  feels  that 
lie  has  crossed  another  Jiill  in  the  ar(hidMs  Kiad  -tiiat 
thenceforth  other  beacons  \\\]\  guide  iiim  (inwards, 
and  newer  and  keener  interests  will  enli\'en  his  path. 
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UTTKliY  is  about  the 
oldest  of  all  industries, 
and  the  potter's-wheel 
the  oldest  of  mechani- 
cal appliances.  The 
fragile  nature  of  the 
Wdrk,  and  its  cnuse- 
(pient  demand  for  cai'e- 
ful  tending,  has  appa- 
rently contriljuted  to 
its  pre.servation,  sn 
that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  pottery  df 
most  ancient  peoples  has  found  its  way  intd 
the  hands  of  us  moderns,  and  to-day  one  df  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  study  is  this  same 
ancient  pottery  with  its  painted  legendary  liistories. 
The  mytlis  nf   ancient   (heece,  as    recordctl    by 

*  "Greelc  Vase  Paiiitiiifis."  A  Selection  of  Exainjilcs.  WnU 
I'lcfacp,  Introrliiction,  and  I)es(;riptioii,  liy  J.  E.  Harrison  .-iiul 
I).  «.  MacColl.     (Fisher  I'nwiii.) 


the  paintings  on  its  \a.ses,  have  fdrmed  the  sub- 
jects of  several  articles  by  Miss  Jane  Harrison  in 
The  JMagazixe  of  Akt,  whose  readers  have  been 
made  fannliar  with  the  Greek  painter.s'  idea  of 
"  Tiie  Judgment  nf  I'ari.s,"  "Ulys.ses  and  the  Sirens," 
and  other  sinnlar  tiicmes.  This  gifted  writer  (.m 
classic  art  has  just  nnw  given  to  the  world  a  iiodk 
in  whicii  she  lias  hidked  at  this  subject  from 
another  point  df  \iew,  and  has  dealt  witii  the  art 
of  making  and  nf  painting  the  pots  wliicii  liave 
handed   on   to  us   the   Gieek  ideal  of  the  mytii.s. 

Tlie  liddk  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  liistory 
(if  (uiik  pdtlery  painting.  Tlie  large  jilates  in  it 
represent  the  decorations  of  some  of  the  best-known 
]iieces  in  JMiropeau  museums,  and  the  text  of  the 
work  has  reference  to  the.se  particular  specimens. 
.\s  the  autiior  .says  in  her  introduetoiy  note:  "It 
is  an  altemjit  to  tell  simply  liow  va.ses  were 
made  and  ])ainti'(l,  sonieliiing  of  their  simpes  and 
uses,    tile   sulijects    with    wiiicii    liiey   are   decorated 
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Tlie  potter's  difficulties  ami  risks 
were  as  great  as  m-  givalcr  in 
anciL'iit  (lays  tliaii  now,  and  Inini- 
iiiH  was  the  trying  ordeal.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  their  poets,  "  the 
demons  of  Crackage  and  Splitage 
and  "Wreckage"  hannted  the  fiery 
oven  to  ruin  the  artist's  work  wher- 
ever chance  permitted. 

For  the  most  part  the  clay 
used  by  the  Greeks  was  a  red  erne, 
and  on  tliis  in  tlu'  early  days 
figures  were  painted  in  Ijlack,  hut 
later  iin  the  figures  were  left  red, 
and  the  background  painted  black, 
and,  as  is  the  case  w'ith  all  forms 
of  art,  this  pottery  ])ainting  grew 
less  simple  with  time,  and  the 
artists  added  other  colours,  not 
always  to  the  improvement  of  the 
wai'e.  Into  the  methods  of  the  ditler- 
ent  potters,  and  the  various  shapes 
of  their  vases  and  their  iiscs,  of 
the  methods  of  the  painting  and 
their  inscription,  the  authors  give 
an  interesting  account,  and  the  il- 
lustrations are  large  and  clear.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  on  a  re- 
duced scale  .specimens  of  the  latter. 
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and  their  inscriptions,  the  methods  liy 
which  we  are  able  to  date  them. 
Above  all,  it  is  an  attempt  to  ])ut  to- 
gether what  is  known  as  to  the 
methods  and  even  mannerisms  of  the 
several  artists  who  made  the  .selected 
examj)les,  what  traditi(ms  they  followed, 
tiieir  influence  on  each  other,  and  their 
general  attitude  towards  literature  and 
popular  tradition." 

Ancf  then  the  author  gives  the 
most  interesting  story  of  how  the 
(Jreek  vases  were  roughed  out  by 
hand,  and  turned  on  the  wheel  and 
stood  to  dry ;  of  how  tliey  were  then 
l)ainted  and  tired  in  the  kiln  or  oven, 
anil  an  illustration  is  given  of  the 
wliole  process,  taken  from  a  black- 
figured  vase  in  the  rinakolhek  at 
Munich,  in  which  is  .shown  every 
sliige  of  the  work — turning,  ilrying, 
painling,  firing,  until  at  length  the  ])ot 
is    in    the    hand    of    the    eonnoi.s.seur. 


PKOCNE,    I>U1L()MKL.\,    AND    ITVS. 
Frvm  a  Cylix  in  the  Louvre.) 


X 
\Mata  leap.anPa'  spim  H^LiyEfte^^ 

WHeN  a  youngster  goes  VEMBf^ACL'W^' 
'  Q  HIS  DEARi 

VyHEN  the:  wind  blows  sweet fkom  her  n 

.  HAUNTED  NECK,       ^ 

And  the  houk  itself  is  a  lo^^ely  * 

She  is  only  ^'BUODINGWlKMAtU 

GIRL    ^::W 
N  HE K  LILAC   GOWN  OF  A  CARELE§ST 
LENGTH,     ' 


She  IS  COME  WITH  HER  SCENT  OF.^. 
x<  MILK  AND  PEACH.     (     P 

VvfTH  A  DAMSON   STAIN  ON  HER  VELVET  ? 

CHIN;      *' 
SHE  SLIPS 


BUT  SHE  GOVERNS  THE  TIDE  AT  A 

SHEPHERDS  WRIST/^ 

.ND  SHE  HAS  HER  FOOT  ON  TT1E  4_il  '^-  , 

shepherd's  STI^EN&TH.I  L*^ 


AWAT^M 
HAKVEST- 
>^  CATHERE 


FROM  THE  WOOD  AS  ^ 
VAT^M  DELIGHT—  «^ 
TIME;  SHE  IS  .rM 
HERED     IN/  ,,^ 


';.i/..    /y,,i,i..i;/  i;/  ;;(i;«/-(  c.  ir.  /;i<iiii,./ 
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OUK    ClliAPIIIC    HUMOKISTS. 
I'lllL    MAY. 

By  M.   H.   SPIELIIANX.      Wnii   Skktciies  by   Phil  May. 

1. 1  ii 


DICKENS,  .'^aid  his  groat  ami  geiierou.s  ri\'al,  (^uictlv 
vanw  ami  look  his  place  nioilestly  at  llio  la-ai 
of  Kiigli.sh  literature.  Ami  in  .such  a  luainu'r  inl' 
the  front  rauk  of  graphic 
liuinorists  there  one  day 
stepped  a  youth — a  young 
provincial,  unknown  in  tiie 
(.ireat  City,  little  known 
out  of  it,  penniless,  and 
nearly  friendless.  His 
talent  was  little  known, 
for  very  few  had  .seen  his 
work ;  but  those  who  had, 
recognised  in  it  at  once 
that  unniistakalile  (piality 
of  excellence  which  ap- 
j)eal.s  not  less  to  the  public 
llian   to  the  artist. 

Tiie  story  of  'Mv.  I'liil 
May's  life  —  there  is  not 
much  of  it  to  tell,  ami  in  ap- 
pearance at  least  he  is  still 
little  more  tlian  a  youth 
— is  as  simple  and  clearly 
marked  as  one  of  his  own 
designs.  He  was  born  in 
ISG-t  at  Leeds.  His  father 
was  not  in  good  circum- 
stances; and  when  tlic 
child  was  twehe  years  old 
he  was  taken  from  .school 

and  put  in  the  way  of  earning  his  own  living. 
He  had  always  loved  to  draw.  Paper  and  pencil 
were  his  greatest  joy,  and  battle-scenes  his  favourite 
subjects.  It  is  true  that  these  battle-scenes  fore- 
.shadowed  but  little  of  future  excellence  in  figure- 
drawing,  for — granted  all  the  suggestion  of  action 
and  "  go  "■ — tliey  contained  little  else  than  smoke, 
imposing  in  their  great  volumes  of  driving  cloud, 
with  bayonets  sticking  out  bravely  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  boy  loved  all  this  circumstance  of  war, 
and  imagined  not  only  figures,  but  whole  regi- 
ments of  them,  behincl  the  great  rolling  curtain : 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ditticulties  of  the 
figure,  artistically  speaking,  were  as  yet  unattacked.     he  left  the  stage  be 


Pllir,    M.\Y. 
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So,  observing  the  lad's  devotion  to  art,  his  father 
s.'iit  him,  with  curious  inconsequence,  to  an  archi- 
tect's, to  lairn  the  art  and  mystery  of  .scheming 
l)lans  and  drawing  elevation.s.  It  at  once  became 
apparent  that  it  was  not  by  architecture  that  the 
buy  Wduld   build   up  his   I'mliini'  and  carve  his   wav 


amc :    and    after   a  couple  of    weeks   he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  office  in  despair,  exchanging  that 
reposefid  and  highly  respectable  profession  for  one 
far  more  Bohemian  in  its 
character     and     customs. 
He  joined   a  company  of 
strolling     players     at     a 
salary    of    not    less   than 
twelve    .shillings    a    week, 
and    at    once    took    up    a 
unique     position     in     the 
company.     He  had,  indeed, 
newly  di.scovered  a  strange 
facility  for  caricature,  the 
result   of   great    power   of 
observation    and    penetra- 
tion   into   character,  com- 
1  lined    with  a   keen  sense 
I  if   humour  and  a  rapidly 
improving  excellence  with 
the     pencil.      His    duties 
tlien  consisted,  secondarilj-, 
of     playing     small    parts, 
such    as    pages    and    the 
like,   sometimes  rising   to 
inform  the  princijials  that 
their      carriages      waited 
without.       But    primarily 
he    had    the    making    of 
caricatures    of     the    chief 
actors   of    the   troupe   for 
display  in  the  shop  windows  of  the  towns  through 
which    they    toured.     The    practice     thus    allbrded 
him  was  invaluable ;    and  of  hardly  less  assistance 
was   the  encouragement  shown  to  his  budding  art 
b}-  the  applause  of  his  companions.     But  the  life 
he  led  was  a  hard  one,  hard  enough  to  be  keenly 
felt  by  the   boy,  who  yet  had    never  known   what 
luxury  might    be,  and    liad  enjoyed  but  little  even 
of  the  barest  comfort,     liut  for  four  years  he  perse- 
vered, travelling,  drawing,  and  acting.     In  1S78  his 
first  puljlic  appearance  in  the  press  was  made  in 
the  now  extinct  Yorkshire  Gossiji;  and  when  he  was 
si.xteen  years  of  age  he  returned   to   Leeds.     Here 
him.  as  he  had  originally 


left  the  architect's,  and  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
such  work  as  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  to  do. 
And  so  far  did  he  succeed  in  challenging  recog- 
nition that  that  very  autunui  he  was  employed  to 
design  the  costumes  for  tiie  great  Leeds  pantomime. 
The  same  vear — 1S82 — Mr.   Mav  deteiinined  to 
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try  liis  fniLuue  in  Luiulon  tmvu.  He  eaiiie  pro- 
vided with  :iii  intioductidii  to  :\rr.  liaueiot't's 
iiuuiager,  ami  he  nuickly  pruvud  his  powers  as  a 
caricaturist  li\-  maldiig  coloured  cliaracter-sketclK's 
of  Air.  Baiicrol't  aii<l  one  or  two  (jther  theatrical 
celebrities  for  a  paper  called 
Society,  together  with  a 
couple  of  Christmas  luiniher 
cartoons  that  were  crowded 
with  p)oitraits.  For  these 
caricatures  he  never  was 
paid,  but  ihcy  led  to  an 
introduction  to  the  editor  of 
the  St.  Stephen's  Revieic,  for 
which  he  began  by  contri- 
buting a  sketch  of  ]\lr.  Toole; 
and  so  rapidly  did  he  es- 
tablish himself  as  a  popular 
favourite  in  its  pages  that 
within  a  few  weeks  he  was 
coniniissioned  ti)  illustrate 
throughout  the  ('hristrnas 
nundjer  of  that  journal, 
which,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  C'onung  Taradise," 
attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. This  work,  varied  with 
tiieatrical  costume  designing, 
and  occasional  drawings  for 
the  Penny  Illustrated  Faper, 
continued  for  two  j'ears, 
when  Mr.  May  wah  tempted 
to  go  to  Australia  to  join 
the  statl'  of  the  Sydney 
Bidletin — a  paper  which  its 
admirers  declared  [n  be  the 
funniest  paper  in  the  world, 
a  quarry  of  lunnour  worked 
by  the  comic  papers  of  other 
countries  in  sear<'h  of  fun 
and  originality.  It  was  here 
that  he  threw  ofl'  the  tram- 
mels of  other  artists  by  whose 
iiiHuence  he  had  allowed  his 
genius  to  be  guided,  and,  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  be  recounti'i 
adopted  that  style  of  draughtsmanship 
he  is  now  the  accomplished  master. 

It  is,  1  lielieve,  generally  conceded  that  those 
who  are  minded  to  ".see  life,"  lack  neither  subject 
nor  opportunity  in  Australia.  Of  both  Mr.  May 
took  full  ad\aiitagc.  During  1885  and  the  three 
years  that  followed,  circumstances  tiirew  him  a 
good  deal  among  "men  about  town,"  and  to  iheni 
he  devoted  as  mucii  attention,  as  much  keen 
analytical  study,  as  his  duties  (and  perhaps  Ids 
aoi 


l,o     b( 

then 


set 
at 


CHoosixo  .V  cituciri.v 


lati^r    on. 
if    which 


tastes  as  well)  led  him  to  lavish  on  the  theatre,  the 
racecourse,  and  the  prize-ring.  He  saw  all  there 
I,  both  in  town  and  in  the  bush, 
sail  for  iMUope,  stopjiing  on  his 
Rome  to  study  the  Old  Masters, 
and  jiractise  oil-]iaintiiig. 
In  1881)  he  eauie  liaek  to 
England  to  make  drawings 
for  his  old  jiapi'i-,  the  ,SV. 
Sl,pl„'H's  J,'rrie,r,  ,,f  Col.aiel 
North's  famous  ball  (Colonel 
North  being  a  pidprietor  of 
the  paper) ;  and  then  lie 
pitciied  liis  tent  in  Paris, 
whithei-  he  went  to  study 
art  and  life— not  among  the 
painters'  siuilios,  however, 
nor  within  the  sliailow  of 
the  I^cole  des  P)eaux-Arls, 
but  in  the  streets  and  public 
places  of  that  kaleidoscopic 
capital. 

On  his  ret  inn  to  town 
^Ir.  May  made  ilrawings  for 
the  (;n'p/,ir.  lor  Jl/iirk.  and 
White,  the  AVy/.s//  Illimtmted 
Mugctxine,  the  Illustrated 
London  N'cws,  and  the  Daily 
(fra'phir,  as  well  as  for  those 
ininul;dile  "annuals"  which, 
known  by  his  name,  have 
taken  the  town  by  storm. 
It  was  in  iSDi',  while  still 
an  occasional  eonlributor  to 
the  Sydney  Jj'nlh/lii,  he  pro- 
duced his  "  I'arson  and 
Painter"  (repulilished  from 
the  St.  SlejJien'.'i  lucieir), 
which  created  a  veritable 
furore.  Then  followed  a 
projected  journey  round  the 
world  (•/((  Ciiicag(j  and  San 
Francisco  :  and  notwith- 
standing that  that  journey 
came  to  a  premature  close 
wb.'n  the  latter  city  was  reached,  it  was  fruitful 
in  sketches,  admirable  as  works  of  art  as  tiiey  are 
cxipiisite  as  studies  of  character.  Mr.  May  now 
divides  his  time  between  I'aris  and  London,  pro- 
ducing as  much  as  lie  ciiooses  for  the  Graphie 
and  the  S/.elrh,  and  rejoicing,  too,  at  liaviiig  re- 
ceived ids  blue  riblion  as  comic  draughtsman  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  lUunand  of  Paneh. 

Sneb,  in  a  few  words,  aie  tlic  main  facts  of 
.Ml.  .May's  artistic  life;  but  tliat  his  art  may  be 
understood,    it  is  necessary   that    something   should 
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be  said  on  the  subject  of  liis  artislie  teniperaiiu'iit. 
If  Mr.  ifay  has  a  fault — and  lie  uiiiiuestiiniably 
has — it  is  the  excessive  generosity  of  his  cha- 
racter. Generous  in  all  things,  he  is  generous 
most  in  this,  tliat 
his  admiration  i?s  al 
all  times  ready  to 
gusli  forth  on  the 
good  points  of  any 
good  \V(iik  that 
may  come  to  his 
notice,  and  his 
prai.ses  are  loud 
and  unselfish  to  a 
degree  of  magna- 
nimity rarely  ex- 
ceeded even  by  that 
most  magnanimous 
of  all  classes — the 
class  of  artists.  An 
example  I  call  to 
mind  is  when  I 
took  him,  on  his  last 
return  to  London, 
into  the  Xational 
Gallery  to  bring 
him  before  the 
great  Fred  "Walker 
— '  The  Harbour  of 
llefuge" —  newly 
acquired.  He  gazed 
at  it  speechle.ss  at 
first,  then  smiling 
and  beaming  with 
cheeks  and  eyes,  as 
he  recognised  its 
IN  PAUis.  splendid     qualities; 

and  when  at  last 
he  consented  to  be  drawn  away,  he  muttered 
"Scorcher.'"  under  ins  breath,  and  would  talk 
of  little  else  on  the  way  home.  ,Iust  as  frankly 
appreciative  is  he  of  the  work  of  contemporaries, 
even  of  so-called  rivals.  And  yet,  with  all  his 
adndration,  he  appears  to  have  permitted  himself 
to  be  inliuenced  by  no  artist  whatever,  save  at 
tlie  beginning,  while  still  a  lad,  by  Jlr.  Liiiley 
Samboiirne.  lUit  even  that  inlluence — assumed,  no 
doubt,  by  that  strong  feeling  for  line,  or  instinct 
for  essentials,  which  ilistinguishes  both  artist.s — soon 
wore  otr,  anil  Mr.  May  now  stands  alone  in  his 
own  line :  a  man  of  iiarely  thirty  years,  without 
a  master,  yet  with  many  di.sciples  and  more 
imitator.s.  His  jiower  of  selection  is  instinctive 
and  innate.  For  all  that  he  left  school  when 
nio.st  boys  are  still  thinking  of  their  g-anies,  his 
titste   ill   lileratiire,  as   in  art,  is  by   nature   ivliiied 


and  just,  however  much  his  choice  of  subject,  for 
the  .sake  of  his  own  drawings,  may  depart  from 
the  life  of  the  upper  classes ;  and  yet  in  this 
refinement,  this  power  of  selection,  even  this 
method  of  draw'ing  which  he  invented  for  himself, 
he  is  always  wholly  original  and  powerfully  in- 
dividual. 

I  have  said  that  I'hil  ^lay  was,  to  some  degree, 
inriuenced  Ijy  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  and  so,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  was  he  also  guided  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Randolph  Caldecott.  For  not  only  does 
he  seize  the  essential  lines  of  a  design  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  latter  artist,  but  his  method 
of  suggesting  character  and  humorous  expression 
are  in  several  respects  similar  to  what  we  find 
in  the  best  of  Caldecott's  immortal  "  toy  books." 
But  if  Mr.  May  owes  something  to  Sambourne 
and  Caldecott,  it  is  certain  that — contrary  to  what 
has  been  written  with  some  show  of  autluirity — he 


?|,  hA/ 
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has  been  in  iid  way  moved  by  the  example  of 
Vierge,  fur  the  unanswerable  reason  liiat  until 
the    recent    exhiliilion    of    X'icigc's  wnik    was    held 
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in   London,    the   young  caricuturist  had  never  seen 
a  single  example  of  his  pcnril. 

I  say  "earieaturisfc:"  hut  in  truth  it  is  hardly 

correct  to  call  liiui   sn.     There  is,  indeed,  little  of 

that   fierce   ([uality  of  conception   about    his   work, 

little  of  that  suliject-niatter  which  makes  you  lliink, 

little  of   tliat   sardonic   a]j]ieMl 

til    heail    ami     heart    .it    oiu'c, 

whicli    make    up    tlie    .sum    (if 

true  caricature.     "  Caricature,'' 

says  Carlyle,  in    his   essay   on 

Burns,    "is   drollery,    not    im- 

mour ; "     and     ]\Ir.     .May     is, 

:ihiive   all   things,    a    hi rist, 

and    neitlier    a    politician    iKjr 
a    ref(.n-iiiei\  ma'   even,    if   jiro- 
r?  '  •  perly     undeislood,    a,    satirist. 

His    aim     is     to    show     men 
and    things   as   tliey   are.   seen 
thnnigli  a,  curtain  of   fun  ;iii(l 
raillery — not    as    the\-    mi;_;iil 
in-     ought     to     lie.       ^'et     the 
es.sence    oF    his    wia'k    is    truth,    iuexoralile    truth; 
ami    his   version    of    life   is    depicted    to    a    grateful 
imhlic  with  the  unerring  pencil  of  a  laughing  phi- 
losopher.     And,  moreover,   his   greatest  quality   is 
the  astounding  excellence  of  his  draughtsmanship; 
and   such    excellence,   so    far   from   being  germane 
to    caricature,    is   not    only    unnecessary   to  it,    but 
sometimes  even  a  hindiance. 

Mr.  ]\Iay  then,  correctly  speaking,  is  a  humorist; 
and  not  only  a  humorist  in  his  choice  of  subject 
and  in  his  way  of  seeing  things,  but  emphatically  so 
in  the  method  he  employs  in  setting  them  before 
U.S.  His  drawing,  his  very  lines,  are  often  funny. 
As  you  look  in  ailniiratiou,  and  sometimes  in 
amazement,  at  the  consiuuniiitc  artistry  of  this 
draughtsmanship,  you  become  instinctively  aware 
how  genuinely  comic  are  the  lines  themselves. 
You  can  often  cover  up  the  heads  of  his  figures, 
yet  find  plenty  to  laugh  at  in  the  mere  reali.sa- 
tion  and  di:i\\iug  of  their  lii 
idv 


pair    of 
compass 


.-ind  clothes, 
the  twist  of 
trousers,  but 
them    round 


the  huniniii'  a|i|>e;iring  not 
an  arm  or  the  cut  of  a 
in  the  \-eiy  lines  which 
about. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  .secrets  of  .Mr.  May's  art. 
Two  leading  characteristics,  it  will  readily  be  .seen, 
distinguish  his  work:  the  first,  the  extreme  economy 
of  means  by  which  his  effects  are  produceil :  and 
the  .second,  the  e.xtraordinaiy  quality  of  tho.sc 
means — that  is  to  .say,  of  the  lini's  he  employs. 
As  regards  tiiC  former,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
he  was  originally  (hi\en  to  his  present  style 
through  foice  of  circumstances.  This  consisted  in 
nothing  more  poetic    than    the  badness,   or    unsuit- 


alileness,  of  printing-machines.  ]\Ir.  May  had, 
indeed,  always  placed  due  \alue  on  the  im- 
portance of  line  as  against  light  and  shade — 
.seeking  lather  to  suggest  chiaroscuin  than  to  ex- 
jn-e.ss  it.  Ihit  it  was  the  printing-mac-hines  of  the 
Siidiifii  Hiilhiiii  that  li'd  him  to  suppress  more  and 
more  cNciy  lini'  that  was  not  alisolulely  neees.'sary, 
so  that  the  dr.iwings  nn'glit  he  faiily  well  repro- 
duced hy  a  rotary  ]irinting  jness,  which  prints 
and  tlir(jws  olf  an  issue,  at.  the  late  of  hea\-en- 
knows-how-niany  copies  per  hour,  on  p,i|icr  little 
adapted   tn  line-art  purpo.se.s. 

I'leaseil  with  the  artistid.  icsult  of  a  method 
which  at  lirst  was  really  de\ised  as  a  self-protection 
against  indifferent  fate  and  callous  maehine-ininders, 
ilr.  May  set  about  perfecting  him.self  in  a  mcthoil 
which  promised  so  well  both  artistically  and 
practically  ;  and  he  exercised  himself  witii  untiring 
/.eal  and  perse\'erance  until  he  arrived,  ])resum- 
ahly,  at  cxju'essiug  what  he  had  to  ex[iress  in 
the  niiuinuun  of  lines. 


'r^-V-q. 
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Ihit  it  must  not  be  suppo.sed  tliat  the.se  sketches 
— so  simply  aciiieved  and  .so  free  from  efTort — are 
obtained   with    the   ease   tliey   iiruclaini.       It  is  tli3 
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attribute  of  all  great  art,  this  absence  of  effort  in 
the  execution  of  it.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
"  liglitning "  character  of  Mr.  May's  work  is  as 
deceptive  as  Alonsieur  Itenouard's.  Air.  Alay,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  is  ,-i  slciw  workiT- sluw  and 
desperately    serious,  for   nil    tiic    ImlpliJiiiL;-    I'un   and 


And  wju'n  it  is  done  ?  "Well,  then  the  artist 
has  before  him  a  finished  pencil  drawing  of  con- 
sideiable  elaboration — a  drawing  laboriously  worked 
up  from  life  studies,  accurate  in  form,  and  light 
and  sliade  :  and  constructed  from  studies  of  land.scape 
(ir  city  backgriiunds  and  from  figure  studies,  in  chalk 
and  pencil,  on  paper 
and  in  sketch-books 
innumerable,  as  well 
as  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  black  chalk  on 
bniwn  paper,  height- 
cncil  with  touches  of 
wliite,  something  of  the 
sort  we  have  a  score 
I  if  times  admired  from 
Sir  Frederic  Leigh  ton's 
iiand.  Tiien  it  is  that 
the  artist  begins  to 
make  his  jx'n-drawing, 
and  to  eliminate  every 
unnecessary  tducii, 
e\cry  line  that  has 
not  its  own  mission  to 
serve,  its  own  tale  to 
Icll.  In  short,  lie  pulls 
down  all  the  elaborate 
scaffolding  liy  the  aid 
of  which  he  lias  Iniilt 
up  liis  wiirk,  and  the 
drawing  stands  re- 
vealed— complete  in  its 
simplicity  and  simple 
in  its  completeness, 
giving  no  hint  of  the 
labour  that  evolved  it, 
constant  flow  of  wit  and  humour  that  render  him  and  extorting  from  the  casual  observer  the  innocent 
one  of  the  joUiest  and  most  amusing  of  companions,  tribute,  "Fine,  isn't  it?  WondcrfuUii  good!  Ami 
If  he  has  to  introduce  into  a  drawing  the  portrait  evidently,  as  you  see,  just  knocked  off  in  ti\e 
of  some  particular  person  from  wlioni  he  is  unable      minutes!"     F'ive  minutes! 
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to  obtain  a  sitting,  he  will  watch  his  victim  and 
sketch  iiim  with  ibe  most  deliberate  care  and 
conscientiousness:  lie  will  ivcn  "get  him  in  liits  " 
if  it  is  nece.ssary,  and,  not  infriMpieutly,  wlicn  he 
returns  to  his  studin  tlie  artist  will  find  tiiat  lie 
liius  the  no.se  on  one  page  of  his  note-book,  tlic 
eye  on  another,  and  the  muscles  about  the  moutli 
on  a  third  ;  and  to  ol)tain  a  likeness,  these  must 
all  be  pieced  together.  And  then  models  are 
prfR'ured — for  tlierc  is  little  rlili-  in  Mr.  May's 
philo.sopiiy,  for  all  tiie  appearance  of  it — and  tlie 
whole  eonipositiou  is  as  carefully  and  accurately 
worked  out  as  if  the  design  was  for  a  great 
historical  painting,  instead  of  a  .sketch  of  just  a 
holiday  crowd  for  the  Ihiihj  Grujihk  or  a  "social 
cut "  for  I'nmli. 


It  is  hard,  I  am  aware,  for  one  wlio  has  not 
seen  the  nietbod  of  All'.  .May's  woiking,  to  realise 
bow  nuicb  conscientious  labour  lir  lavisiies  upon 
his  ]iicturcs  of  life  and  cliaractcr.  in  subtlety  the 
liest  of  them  are  surpassed  by  b'W  ]iro(liictions  of 
till'  ])ii'si'nt  day,  and  may,  iiuleed,  lie  compared 
with  the  work  of  Charles  Keene — especially  in  the 
masterly  ease  and  rcrtainty  in  his  studies,  and  the 
sense  of  lieauty  and  of  feeling  revealed  in  rt-cords 
of  landseape  and  ligure  alike.  A  main  iliaracter- 
istic,  of  couise,  differentiates  the  younger  and 
cruder  master  fi'om  Ibo  cldiT— Ids  final  devotion 
to  line  as  op[)o.sed  to  "  lining, "  and  bis  willing 
.sacrilice  of  idl'ect  obtainable  by  a  less  heroic  method. 

In  this  connection  a  ])eeuliar  practice  of  primary 
importance  must   be  meiitioued.       A\'lien    Mr.    .May 
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puts  pen  to  paper  and  starts  upon  a  line,  he  con- 
tinues that  line  without  lifting  his  hand  until  lie 
finds  himself  in  danger  of  going  irrong.  Ho  thus 
obtains  a  continuity  of  line  wliicli  In  liini  is  of 
infinite  value — combining  something  of  the  lUgni- 
fied  sweep  which  distinguished  Cruikshank's  earliest 
etchings,  and  which  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
Mr.  Saniljourne's  work,  with  the  unerring  rightness 
and  instinctive  perception  which  were  specially 
characteristic  of  Charles  Keene's.  This  it  is  that 
gives  to  Mr.  May's  portrait-drawings  the  appear- 
ance of  facility  which  makes  truth  of  likeness 
all  the  more  startling  and  amusing.  Examine  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  opposite  page, 
a  portrait-sketch  taken  in  tlie  House  of  Connnons, 
and  afterwards  redrawn  in  inlc.  Tliere  is  liere 
little  trace  of  caricature,  yet  it  is  liard  to  suppress 
a  smile  at  the  life-like  veracity  of  the  sketch.  It 
is  as  serious  as  can  be ;  as  serious  and  as  successful 
as  Mr.  McClure  Hamilton's  famous  painting;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  fewer  truer  character-portraits 
of  the  unsuspecting  sitter  ha\-e  ever  lieen  produced. 
The  folded  arms  are  suggested  to  perfection,  not 
expressed  ;  and  the  whole  pose  is  as  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  roliust, 
as  it  is  admirable  from   the   point   of  view  of  art. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  that  we  have 
here  an  artist  who,  far  as  he  has  already  gone,  is 
destined  to  go  much  farther  still.  Whether  he 
adiieres  to  liis  sunnnary  method  of  execution  or 
modities  it  in  tlie  direction  of  a  greater  appearance 
of  finish ;  wliether  circumstances  will  induce  him 
to  divide  his  favours  more  evenly  between  upper 
and  lower  classes ;  or  whether,  again,  he  continues  to 
devote  himself  moj-o  particularly  to  the  humours 
of  the  bioadc^r  side  of  life— lie  will  find  his 
rejiutatiou  nmrc  :iiid  more  fii'ndy  established  in 
tlie  ^'cvy  fiiint  r;ink  of  our  comic  draughtsmen. 
I'.ut  1,  for  imc,  liidieve  he  will  far  exceed  this 
l"iiid,  and  lliat,  as  Cruikshank  did  before  him, 
and  Kolison  i\n  the  stage,  lie  will  extend  his  field 
and  pro\e  Ills  power  as  miicli  in  tragedy  as  in 
comedy;  and  that,  if  he  is  not  led  away,  he  will 
vindicate  his  position  as  one  of  our  undoulited 
masters,  whose  lure  good  fortune  it  is  (unlike 
Charles  Keene)  to  be  accepted  equally  by  artists, 
wlio  appreciate  the  beauty  of  his  eclectic  technique, 
and  by  the  great  ]inblic,  who,  earing  little  for 
artistic  excellence,  hail  cNcry  new  creation  of 
Phil  May's  with  the  applause  and  laughter  that 
are  the  sineerest  tribute  to  the  genuine  humorist, 
the   artist,  and    man   of   tlic   world. 
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By  W.  SHAWSPARROW.      Ii.ia- 

HAVE  somewheie 
read  of  an  eminent 
French  diviiu'.,  an  autli- 
iirity  on  all  questions 
lelating  to  campanology, 
who  entertains  a  strong 
opinion  that  all  good 
did  cliurch  bells,  liinig 
in  a,  faultless  set.  or 
suite,  are  more  or  less 
intimately  assoeiatcd  with  nearly  all  llu'  arts. 
And  witlmiit  (l(Jidit,  it'  we  refiect  on  this  mailer, 
\\r  shall  mec'l  willi  many  observations  to  lead  us 
to   the   same   oiiiniiin. 

It  may  he  said,  for  examplr,  with'int  any  gi'eat 
extravagance,  that  such  godd  (pjd  Krlls  are  in 
perfect  touch  with  drawing,  nut  (inl\  through 
their  grace  of  line,  but  also  thnnigh  the  nice, 
the  minuti^  balance  of  their  huge  proportions;  and 
in  llio  next  place  we  may  ob.serve,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  that  their  (piaintly  woi<led  legends  or 
inscriptions,  and  the  varied  bas-reliefs  of  a  fine 
pictorial  charailrr,  with  whiih  they  are  adoriu'd, 
liriiii;-    thfui    into   near    assoeiatinii    witli   (.'Ugraving. 


STRATEI)  i!Y  FKRXAND  KHNOrFF. 

I  will  make  mention  now  of  their  alliane(>  witli 
the  arts  mechanical,  that  was  happih-  brought 
about  liy  the  first  successful  inventors  of  intricate 
bill  machinery:  while  a  knowledge  of  their  most 
careful  tuning  in  concordance  witli  the  diatonic 
scale,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
uni.sons  to  each  nther,  ought  surely  to  convince 
any  ri'asoiiable  deaf  person  of  their  jileasing  con- 
cord with  nnisic.  Xor  ought  it  e\er  to  be  for- 
gotten, though  it  often  has  been,  that  the  influence 
of  church  bells  III]  architecture  is  nut  k-ss  note- 
worlhy,  for  to  them  iiulirectly  we  probably  owe  all 
the  \cnerable  towers  in  the  Cliristian  world.  Mind! 
1  say  Christian  world,  for  the  minaretted  mosque 
a]>peared  long  before  the  high,  the  imposing  bell 
tower;  and  when  it  is  remembered  tiiat  ^loham- 
niedans  were  nriginally  taught  by  their  religion  to 
cherish  a  pious  fear  of  bells,  wlio.se  ringing  .sounds 
were  believed  to  distress  the  myriads  of  happy 
spirits  wandering  iin.seeii  in  space,  it  will  be  owned, 
I  feel  sure,  that  tlie  minaret  was  added  to  llie 
mo.s(pie,  not  lor  the  .sake  of  liells,  lail  fnr  the  .sake 
of  its  own  beauty. 

Even    in     liie    .seventh    cenlurv.    in    tiie    age    of 
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Mohainmed  and  of  Caliph  Abd-el-j\Ialek,  certain 
Byzantine  architects  thought  out,  planned,  and 
brought  to  completion  a  famous  minaretted  mosque, 
tlie  JIos([ue  of  Damas;  wliereas  the  towers  of  ouv 
Clu'istian  places  of  worship  scarcely  rose  above  the 
roof  until  about  the  tenth  century,  being  simply 
intended,  not  for  tlie  harbouring  of  bells,  but  as 
lantern,s  for  the  admission  of  light.  Francis  Grose, 
an  invaluable  authority  on  all  questions  connected 
with  the  antiquities  of  liis  cmintry,  expresses  a 
belief  tiiat  an  additinn  U>  llie  height  of  those 
str.nted  towers  "  was  in  all  lilcelihood  suggested  on 
tlie  more  connnon  use  of  bells;"  and  several  French 
authorities,  tuo,  Imving  expressed  the  same  belief, 
observe  that  no  high  and  massive  belfries  were 
erected  till  tlie  pristine  custom  of  hanging  liells 
in  little  eami)aniles  separated  from  tlie  clnueli  liad 
begun  to  be  more  himdured  in  the  l.ireacli  than 
the  obsersance. 

According  to  this,  tlierefore,  the  first  belfry 
towers  owed  their  origin  entirely  to  a  utilitarian 
want,  while  llie  tirst  minaret  seems  to  have  been 
a  luqijiy,  spuutaneous  expression  of  strong  artistic 
feeling. 

Tlie  invention  cjf  bells  is  attributed  b)'  some  of 
the  best  foreign  campanologists  to  tiie  Egyptians, 
who  are  credited  with  having  made  use  of  such 
percussion  instruments  to  annoinice  tiie  sacred  fetes 
of  Osiris.  In  China  they  are  said  to  have  been 
known  nearly  3,000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  it  is  said,  never 
u.sed  bells  of  a  large  size.  Yet  the  hour  of  bathing 
and  the  opening  of  the  market-places  were  adver- 
tised daily  liy  ringing  bells,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  small  ones  would  scarcely  have  answered 
the  purpose.  In  the  tiuK!  nf  Thucydides,  400  B.C., 
the  patrols  wlio  went  the  midnight  rounds  in 
garrisons  and  camps  had  a  hand-bell  or  codon,  by 
which  the  sentinels  were  kept  wide  awake  in  their 
sentry-boxes.  You  may  read,  too,  in  Theocritus, 
how  the  priests  of  Cybele,  the  delirious  Corybantes 
or  (Jalli,  always  jingled  bells  during  the  wild  cele- 
brations of  tlieir  festivities ;  and  also  that  the  priests 
of  the  Cabiri  did  the  .same  whilst  performing  their 
olwcenc  rite.«.  Tydeus,  one  of  the  .seven  chiefs  of 
the  army  of  Adraslus,  put  bells  on  tlie  handle 
of  his  shield  ;  and  liliesus,  a  King  of  Thrace,  and 
a  warrior  of  "  difficult  and  ravaging  hand,"  used 
tlieni  to  decorate  the  harness  of  liis  swift  and 
noted  hfjrse.s. 

]'ut  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times.  Ac- 
cording to  I'liny,  wIkj  died  in  tlie  .seventy-ninth 
year  of  tlie  Christian  era,  each  of  the  pinnacles 
ornamenting  llie  monument  of  L'or.'<ena  was  circled 
with  bantling  bells;  and  .luveiial,  the  last  of  tiie 
Eonian    pods,    ventures    to   discern    a    ii'stMiibJancc 


between  the  chattering  of  women  and  the  ceaseless 
bickering  of  what  the  French  call  dochcttcs.  Then 
again  is  Luciaii  to  lie  cited,  from  whom  wo  learn 
tb;it  thi'  sla\('s  were  awakened  every  nioniiiig 
by  .sound  of  liell,  just  as  we  were  at  .school,  ami 
that  "an  instrument  (Clcpsi/dra)  mechanically  con- 
structed with  water,  which  rang  a  bell  as  the 
water  flowed  to  measure  time." 

St.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania,  a.d. 
409-431,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ 
these  sonorous  agents  in  tiie  Cliristian  church  : 
"hence  nola  and  cam^'n/Di,  the  names  of  certain 
bells."  But  these  assertions  will  scarcely  liear 
investigation,  being  founded  on  the  bad  interpre- 
tation of  a  sentence  written  by  Isidore  of  Seville. 
jVt  all  events,  church  bells  were  extremely  rare 
two  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  date  assigned 
for  their  adoption  by  the  clergy  of  the  West,  for 
liy  merely  ringing  those  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
at  Sens,  the  proved  troops  of  Clotaire  II.  were 
put  to  headlong  flight,  nor  did  they  return  another 
day  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  proverb.  It  has 
also  been  maintained  that  Pope  Sabinianus  (604- 
(i06)  was  the  flrst  to  apply  bells  to  churches;  but 
we  have  abundant  proof  that  two  or  three  were 
heard  in  France  as  early  as  550.  In  the  seventh 
century,  says  Anastasius  the  Bibliothecary,  Pope 
Stephen  II.  had  three  placed  in  a  campanile  built 
on  the  basilic  of  St.  Peter  at  Eonie ;  and  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  the  monk  Tauchon  was  i-eckoned  a 
master  in  the  almost  sacred  art  of  bell-founding, 
and  some  metal  songsters  were  credited  with  divine 
intelligence.  For  example,  the  monk  of  St.  Gall 
speaks  of  a  certain  founder  who  liad  received 
finiu  Cliarlemagne  a  large  quantity  of  good  copper 
iind  a  hundredweight  of  pure  silver,  with  which 
materials  the  artist  had  promised  to  cast  a  bell 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  sweetness  of  tone ;  but 
the  de\il  taking  entire  possession  of  his  heart, 
lie  used  tin  as  of  yore,  and  kejit  the  silver  for 
himself.  And  upon  iin  :i]ipoiiiteiI  day,  wbeii  the 
new  bell  had  been  surdy  lodged  in  a  new  cam- 
panile, a  great  ciowd  of  distinguisiied  persons 
assembled  to  a]i[ilaiul  its  music ;  l>ut  lo !  the 
strongest  arms  tugging  at  the  rope  produced  not 
a  sound  .so  loud  as  the  buzzing  of  one  thrifty 
1  !('(>,  and  when  the  enraged  artist  seized  the  rope, 
and  desperately  added  his  own  weiglit  and  nervous 
strengtli,  tlie  iieavy  elajijier,  uiifastene(l  liy  dixiiie 
will,  fell  down  upon  his  head  and  killed  liiin. 
Here  let  me  relate  three  more  legendary  instances 
of  the  boll's  self-ex])ression  of  religious  fervonr. 
The  well-kiinwii  Im'11  (if  the  Villela  is  ie]iuted 
to  lia\e  rung  willmut  liuin.iii  iissistaiiee  when- 
ever   Spain    was    nieiiiieed    with    sdiiie    misroitune. 
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It  was  thus  that  it  made  its  funereal  "  xciice  " 
heard  to  aiinoiiiice  the  death  of  Ferdinand  llie 
CathoUe,  tliat  tm)  pious  king  wiin  introiluced  the 
inquisition  into  Sjiain.  Sinee  that  day,  however, 
its  proplietie  faeulty  lias  never  onee  asserted  itself, 
and  now  sturdy  ringers  find  in  the  ^'iIlela  hell 
a  good  excuse  for  tippling.  (_)ne  leads  also  how 
St.  Eloi  cut  off  a  church  from  the  enjoyment  of 
reHgious  privileges,  and  how  the  interdicted  jjriest 
tried  to  ignore  the  ]iroliihition  of  his  hishop,  but 
that  the  wise  bell,  more  docile  than  lie,  steadily 
refused  to  summon  the  congregation.  Again,  near 
Home,  in  the  Alhan  Hills,  there  lies  a  (piaint  littl(> 
town,  tieiinazano  hy  name.  "  There  is  an  inter- 
esting shrine  there,"  .says  one  writer,  "and  a 
wonderful  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  image, 
so  the  story  runs,  was  originally  sent  direet  from 
Paradise  to  Scutari,  in  Albania.  AVhen  the  Tuiks 
came  to  Scutari,  the  image  t0(jk  to  itself  wings 
and  flew  to  Gennazano.  When  it  arrived,  all  the 
bells  of  the  town  began  ringing  of  their  own  accord, 
and  miraculous  visions  of  holy  angels  were  noticed 
in  the  sky." 

As  we  have  seen,  India  and  t'hina  had  very 
large  bells  long  before  the  rest  of  the  worM. 
Two  Arabs  who  journeyed  through  China,  in  the 
ninth  century  lia\e  delivered  down  to  us  an 
interesting  aceianit  of  the  great  popular  justice 
bells,  then  in  use  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
country.  In  each  town  there  was  a  bell  of  a 
large  size  fi.xed  to  the  wall  aliove  the  head  of 
the  Rrince  or  (ojveriior,  and  to  it  was  attached  a 
rojie  a  mih'  or  so  in  length,  and  laid  so  temptingly 
along  the  main  thoroughfare  that  the  humblest 
sufl'erer  from  injustice  seldom  hesitated  to  tug  at 
it  without  fear.  As  soon  as  the  bell  sounded,  thi' 
Governor  .sent  for  the  petitioner,  and  "  serious 
business,  craving  cpiick  dispatch,"  met  with  instant 
and  honest  recognition.  And  even  aliove  the 
head  of  the  Emperor  himself  there  was  such  a 
noisy  friend  to  the  people,  but  he  who  rang  it 
without  suHicient  cause — and  his  Celestial  Majesty 
was  often  difficult  to  please  in  this  particular — 
was  switched  in  a  very  lively  manner.  As  for 
the  celebrated  quartette  of  monster  liells  at  Nankin, 
one  is  nearly  twelve  English  feet  iiigli,  with  a 
diameter  of  seven  and  a  half,  and  a  circumference 
of  twenty-three;  its  metal  about  the  edges  is  seven 
inches  thick,  its  weight  is  computed  at  50,000 
jiounds,  and  its  .shape,  but  for  a  bulging  in  the 
middle,  would  be  cylindrical.  Father  Re  Compte 
adds  there  are  seven  others  in  I'ekin,  east  in  tlie 
time  of  Jouki,  and  weighing  120,000  pounds  each: 
but  being  struck  with  wooden  clai)pers  their  tone 
is  feeble. 

Imuiauuel   of    I'aris  was  the   lirst  large  bourdon 


cast  in  Europe.  Given  by  Jean  de  ^Montaigii.  in 
1400,  to  the  Catlie(hal  of  X.itre  Dame,  and  named 
Jacqueline  after  the  (hjiior's  wit'e.  this  noteworthy 
bell  .started  its  evolutional  life  with  a  weight 
of  1  .-1,000  ])ounds.  The  liist  evolutional  change 
ha|.peiicil  ill  KiSd,  whrii  the  hiir  .Taequidiiie  was 
iirw  cast  and  iiia<lf  much  plumper  by  .biliii 
Thii'liaut,  and  Fhavnt  de  Ragay  repeated  the  twn- 
fold  oiieialioii  :t  year  later.  The  benediction,  a 
solemn  and  lengthy  rite  of  a  baplismal  character, 
which  is  reputed  to  haxc 
been  inaugu)-atcd  in  the 
tenth      century      by      \'i>\\r 

•  bihll     .\lll.,     took     ])lae,.    oil 

the  2'.)th  day  of  .\pril, 
1082,  and  Jaequeliiii'  he- 
came  "  Kinmanuel  i.ouise 
Tlierese."  Rut  in  IGcS.")  she 
was  broken  once  nioi'e  into 
bits,  recast,  and  made  excn 
more  matronly  in  appear- 
ance. She  now  stands 
eight  feet  high,  weighs 
32,000  Jiounds,  and  no  fault 
can  be  found  with  her  ex- 
jiloratory  t(me. 

The  history  of  George 
Amboise,  of  Rouen,  is 
equally  eventful.  George 
was  named  after  the  giver, 
Cai'dinal  d'Amlioise.  and 
was  cast  on  the  2iid  of 
August,  loOl.  Two  months 
later  he  was  raised  into 
the  famous  Tour-de-Beurre, 
whose  Construction  was 
])aid  for  out  of  a  sum  (if 
money  collected  by  a  cer- 
tain archhislio]!,  who,  one 
year  when  oil  was  very 
scarce  in  bent,  iiermitted 
the  inhabitants  to  use  butter 
<in     each    paying    sixpence 

for  the  indulgence.  When  Geoige  was  rung  for 
the  first  time — February  IGth,  iri02 — it  was  found 
that  o(),:iG4  pounds  of  metal  had  been  employed 
"])Our  former  un  son  ([u'on  n'entendrait  pa.s,  si 
I'on  ne  vous  avertissait  que  la  cloche  sonne ;  " 
but  the  fouiiiler,  -lehaii  le  .Maehoii,  wa.s  iiappiiy 
beyond  reach  of  the  indignation  calletl  forth  by 
this  expensive  failure,  ha\ing  tlied  of  joy  twenty- 
seven  days  after  the  casting.  George,  despite  his 
defects,  iiad  a  long  life.  I  find  he  was  cracked 
when  the  ill-starred  Louis  XVI.  visited  Kouen  in 
the  .lune  of  1786.  Once  preparations  were  made 
for  a  recasting,  but  the   Revolution  interfered,  and 
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in  179;:'.  Uie   great  bdl  was   cavriea   ui    tray 
to  Eoinillv  and  there  made  into  caiuu.n. 

I  ciiclude  with   a    sketdi-hisUny   ot   the 
tocshi  llohuul,  the  ahirm 
bell  oi  (iheiit,  respecting 
wliieh  some  good  poets 
have  written  like  bad  his- 
torians, and  some  good 
historians  like  bad  poets. 
But  we  must  make  ex- 
ception   in    the  case   ol 
Motley,   from    whom    1 
take  '    the       following 
quotation  :— "  The  well- 
known     belfry,     where 
for  three  centuries  had 
perched  the  dragon  sent 
by  the  Emperor  Bald- 
win   of    Flanders    from 
Constantinople,  and 
where  swung  the  famous 
Koland,      whose      iron 
tongue    had    called   the 
citizens,  generation  after 
generation,      to     arms, 
whether  to  win  battles 
over    foreign    kings    at 
the     head    of     their 
cavalry,    or    to    plunge 
the    sword    into    each 
others'  breasts,  were  all 
conspicuous  in  the  city 
und    celebrated    in    tlu' 
land.      Especially     th'- 
great    alarm    l)ell    was 
the  oliject  of    the  bur- 
gher.s'     atVection,     and, 
generally,  of   the  sove-  , 
reign's    hatred :     while 
to  all  it  seemed,  as   it 
were,  a  living  historical 
personage,   endowed 
with  the  human  powers 
and  passions  it  had  so 
long   directed    and    in- 
tlanied." 

Now,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  copper  dragon 
which  crowns  the  lielfry 
of  Ghent  was  not  brought 
from  Constantinople  by 
the  Flemings  after  the 
fonrlh  crusade,  as  has 
been  believed  till  n(jw  on  the  faith  of 
legend,  but  was  made  at  llhent  at  the  c 
fourtuenth    century,   as    M.   .1  alius    \  ii\ 


„n,„ls      proved     beyond    all     doubt     u.    Ins    -  \  crzanudde 

Proz-aschriften."       t)f     Itoland's     personal     history 

■n-cat      canipanologists    appear    t..    kTiow    notlung.      liut    i 

tliink  the  foUowmg  ci- 
tation from  a  Flemish 
historian  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  ]\larcus 
van  Vaernewyck  by 
name  ( 1.">1.S-1568),  will 
put  >is  in  po.sscssion 
of  some  noteworthy 
facts  :— 

'•In  tlie  belfry  hangs 
a     large     bell,     named 
'  Itoelandt,'  that  weighs 
1 1 ,000  llis.     It  was  cast 
in      lo4::'.,    and     idaced 
three  years  after  as  an 
alarm  bell.    Upon  it  one 
reads  the  following  in- 
scription : — 
•  Muester  Jan  van  Roosbelce, 
cloclc-iueester. 
Ick  lieete  Roelandt : 
Als  men  my  slaet,  dan  is't 

brandt ; 
Als  men  ray  luyd,  is't  zegen 
of  stoira  in  Vlaendeiland. 

'■On  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, ir)."i4,  when  Sir 
Gillis    de    Baenst    was 
chief  magistrate  of  the 
city,  the  bell  was  raised 
into    the    new    lantern 
crowning      the      belfry. 
And    under    the    same 
magistrate    on  the  2nd 
I  if  May,  1 544,  the  great 
copper  dragon   was  re- 
yilded  and  replaced.   .    . 
Tlie    peoi'le    of    Bruges 
pos.sessed    this    ancient 
monument  during  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  it  fell 
tiien  into  the  hands  of 
the      (Iheut     burghers, 
who  put  it  above  their 
communal  tower."     On 
the  20th  of  April,  ir)40, 
when  Charles  the  Fifth 
decided     the      fate      of 
Client,  ••  tlie  great  bell 
Uoland  was  condcunied 
and    sentenced    to    im- 
a  pleasing      mediate    removal."      But     history     does    not    say 
lose  of  the      whether  he  was  restored   to  power  before  the  -Ith 
Isleke    has     of  December,  1554. 


AI.I'IKlNSi:      DAIDKT. 
{Kn^iacal  liij  I'ranek  Daudmn,  aj'ler  llir  I'uinliu'j  by  M.  Omi.ic.     Kihibil,,!  nl  ilir  Snl.m  of  the  t7iniiy/«  I.li/nfei..) 


THE    NEW    TAPESTRY    COURT,  SOUTH    KENSINGTON    MUSEUM!. 

LAST    Eastev    tw.i    nf    Llie    (■(uirts    in    [hr    Sontli  TIr'    large    court     has    liccii    divid,.,!    into    tlnv( 

Kensington    .Museum,  wliicli   had    lircn  cidSfd  rooms  l)y  large   parlilinus  or   serccns  to  take  snua 

for    sonic    little    time    tor    reariangenuMit,    were   re-  of    the    hangings.       On    cnti-ring    from    the    Arclu 

opened    to   the   |iul)lie.      Tie'   tw..   courts    are    those  tcctural    Court,    llic    visitor    will     sec     in    front    o 


TIIR    NEW     TAPKSTllY     COURT,     SOUTH     KIOXSINGTOS. 


which   contained    the    tcxiih'    falirics,   Flemish    tajics-  him    on     the     west    wall     our    of     three    tapestries, 

tries,    and     the     plaster     re)iroductioiis     fioni      the  each   representing   one   of   tiie   six   Triumphs  wiiieii 

auti(jue.     Tile    casts    were    I'oiinerly    in    the    largi'  formed  tJie  suhject  of  one  of  I'elrareirs  poeni.s.     To 

court,    whilst   the   tapestries    were    hung    along   tie'  the    left,    on    tlie    jiartitioii,   is  a    recently   ac(juirecl 

wall    of     tlie    long    court,    where    also    the    textile  ta]iestry     witli    siilijects    of     tiie    Courts    of     I^ve, 

fahrics    Were    arranged.       The    large   eoiirl    is    now  Ijejigion,    and    \\'ar.      Ou     the    otliei'    side    of    the 

devoted    to    the    tapestries    and    .specimens    of    old  central  door  leading  into  the  second   room   is  hnii^ 

furniture,    whilst    the    casts    from    tin;    antiipie    are  a    tapestry   helonging    to    .Mr,   (JiMirge    Sailing.     (In 

being   arranged    in    the    long   loiiit.      Space   for   the  tlie   east   wall  is  a  very   interesting   Init   ,soinewhat 

stands  and    frames  of    textiles   will    he   found  else-  worn   example,  tlie   property  of  Sir  Henry  Austen 

where.     This  change   has  heen  ellected  in  order   to  I.ayard.     On  the  remaining    wall  is  hung  liie  very 

give   due  pronnnenee    to    llu^    really    fine  collection  choice    tapestry    of    the    Adoration    of    tiie     Infant 

of   tapestries,  whicii  could  not  he  well  seen   liefore.  Saviour,  which  was  prohalily  worked  at  I'ruges  nr 

owing    ])artly   to    defective    lighting    and    jiartly    to  .\ntwerp  ahout  l.'ilO,       It  was  douhlless  made    for 

the  rows  of  stands  which   stood   in   front   of  theni.  the  douieslii-  eiia[iel   of  sunie   wcaltiiy  person.     The 
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warp     is    of     Wnn]     ;iuil     tl)r     Wcfl      is     iilsd    cif     Wiiiil, 

with  silk  lor  llio  lii.^li  liuhls  :  .unlit  ami  silver 
tiirciuls  have  lu'cii  IVitIv  inlviuliicc'l.  Nrxl  In  it 
is  Jlr.  David  .M.  ('urrie's  liaiiniiin  ni  llic  K'csiincc- 
tioii,  also  em-iclii'il   wiili  ^nld  and  sihi'r  thread. 

In  the  second  nmni,  mi  the  iiarlitinn  In  tlu' 
left,  is  a  small  fragnienl  IVnm  a  lar.mi  tapestry 
whieii  formed  ])art  of  a  set  "f  the  Se\en  Deadl.v 
Sins:  there  is  a  jierfeet  tapestry  at  llani|iteii 
Court  with  the  same  subject.  The  H.^nres  are  did, 
Init  the  landscape  background  is  new.  The  ne.xt 
tapestry — namely,  the  one  nn  the  east  wail — came 
from  the  (_'hateau  nf  the  Clievalier  Bayard  at 
Grenf)ble,  and  is  cii\cred  with  liiiiires  re])resenting 
a  scene  from  the  siege  df  TrdV.  i  In  eitlier  side 
of  the  door  leadin.g  into  the  tlnrd  rdnni  are  twd 
hangings  worked  with  the  story  of  Esther.  'J'lie 
west  wall  is  idled  with  tiie  gi'eat  tai)estry  nf  the 
Triiunph  of  Death  over  Chastity  and  the  remaining 
partition  has  a  hanging  with  the  subject  of  Su.sanna 
and  the  Elders,  surrounded  by  a  broad  (oithic  border. 


Tiie  third  and  last  rcHJiii  has  in  front  on 
entering  a  \ery  large  and  wonderful  piece  of 
needlework,  executed  by  the  nuns  of  Heiungen  in 
iraiioxer.  and  dated  1510.  On  the  right  is  one  of 
the  eJKiicest  tapestries  in  the  collection;  it  repre- 
sents the  Fates:  the  three  sisters,  Clotho,  Lache.sis, 
and  Atiopos,  clothed  in  beautiful  .uarments,  have 
their  attributes,  ami  at  their  feet  lies  the  dead 
body  of  a  lady,  likewise  riejdy  elad.  The  ground 
on  whieli  they  stand  is  eo\-ered  with  flowers,  and 
by  the  side  cif  tile  lady  is  jilaeed  a  white  lily  with 
brdkeii  stalk.  The  west  w.ill  has  the  third  taliestry 
(if  the  Tiiuniphs — namely,  the  1'iiuiii)ili  uf  Chastity 
over    Love. 

The  arrangeinelit  of  the  jilaster  easts  from  tlu' 
antii)iie  is  n(it  ijuite  tiiiislied,  but  when  coiiqilete 
they  will  be  in  historical  order,  begiuuiug  with 
the  Eiou  (!ate  of  ]\Iyceme,  over  the  door  of  the 
Science  and  Ivlucatioii  Library,  down  to  the 
Grteco-lioiuau  works  of  the  perioil  of  the  JuJiuaii 
Elmpire. 


OUR    ILLUSTRATED    NOTE-BOOK 


WE  reproduce  in  the.se  pages  Mr.  Lorimer's  already  bi'en  ivctui 
"  Benedicite :  Fete  de  Crand'niere,"  ami  Mr.  On  ]iage  .\1  of  the 
Stanhope  Forbes's 
"  Forging  the  Anchor," 
which,  as  we  stated  in 
last  month's  "  Chronicle 
of  Art,"  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  French 
Government  for  the 
Luxembourg.  We  re- 
ferred also  to  a  third 
picture,  "  Before  the 
Setting  Sun,"  by  ]Mr. 
Deiiovan  Adam,  K.S.A., 
as  having  l)een  in- 
cluded in  the  piuchase. 
This,  however,  we  liml 
is  not  the  ease.  .Mr. 
Adam  was  asked  to  sell 
the  picture  for  the 
Luxembourg  collection, 
hut  as  it  WHS  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Boyal  Scot- 
tish Academy  —  being 
the  artist's  diplom.'i 
picture — he  was  unable 
to  accede  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

The     death     of     M. 

IJKNKDIcrrE  :     I'ETK    UU    Glt.VNU  .MKUE. 
Charles         Jacillie         has  („,,  J.  II.  Lorlm.r.    P..rc/.<.«d  by  the  French  Gu.en, 


in  our  obituary  coluuin. 
Chroiiiele  of  .Vrl  "  in  this 
nuinber  iiotiee  will  be 
n.niid  of  ihe  death  of 
Doll  Frederico  Madrazo, 
whose    likeness  appears 

here. 

The  little  uron]i  of 
Honorary  h'eliied  Aea- 
deliiieiaus  has  been  re- 
dm-eil  |o  live  bv  the 
death  ..f  Mr.  William 
(alder  Marshall,  llie 
senlplor.  lie  was  born 
al  Ediiibnigli  in  ISl:',. 
and  sliiijied  his  ail 
under  Lailey  ami  ( 'lian- 
I  ii'W  linishiiig  his  Ir.iin- 
ing  in  I  l.ily,  w  hillier  he 
Weill  in  l.s:;('i.  I  \r  was 
I'leeled  all  .\ssoeiale  in 
I  S  t,"i,  ,ind  a  full  ineinber 
of  Ihe  .\eadeniy  in  IS.'.L'. 
I  le  was  (ilie  (if  llie  euni- 
lielildls  fur  the  A\'elling- 
lon  Moiuinieiil  for  St. 
I'aid's,  and  gained  a 
|iiize  for  his  designs,  as 
well  as  several  awards 
from    the   Art    I'niou — 
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liis  bcsf  known  \v(irl<s   in  lliis  iliivclidn   liciii- "  The      liceii  lioliliuo-  an    iiitprostins   cxliilntion   of  fans    in 
I'.r.ikcn    i'ilclici"   in    1S^i>,  and   "riic    Daiirin-   (liil       Kcu-ont   Sln-et,   at   wliicli    examples  were    sli..wii    of 


TUi:     L.VTi;     IKIN     I'UEI 
MADKAZO. 
(From  n  Photoi/rnph  Im  M.  Ilimin,  Madrid.) 


n 

A 

•^'^ 

\ 

♦ 

TIIR    LATE    CHARLES    JACQUE. 
(.1  Character  Sketch  b;/  E.  Lm-ri/.) 


THE    LATE    U.    lALDEl:    .M  AUSll  A  LI..    li.A. 
(fVowi  n  Photograph  by  iV.  ami  D.  Duinieii, 

Xewcanlle-im-Tme.) 


la'posinn'."       Tllc  "  IV'L'l  " 

work,  also  thr  "Sir  IJ.ili, 
siiigton — oii^inally  \ihvvi 
the  pani'ls  on  llic 
walls  of  tiif  Ciin- 
sistory  (  'lia)ii']  at 
St.  I'atll's,  wiii'iv 
the  AW'llingt.in 
Moiuuncnt  iv- 
ceiitly  stood, 
were  executed  by 
him.  He  ceased 
exhibiting  at  thr 
Academy  a  few 
years  ago,  Imt  ii 
was  only  in  IS'.iL' 
tliat  lie  ivtiivd 
from         acti\i' 

HHMllbershij). 

We  iLave 

pleasure  in  re 
lirodueing  tln' 
portrait  of  Sir 
l'"i'aneis  Sey- 
mour-Haden,  llie 
President  of  the 
lioyal  Society  of 
1 'a  intiM-- Etchers, 
the  most  recent 
reeijiient  among 
our  artists  of  the 
honourof  kniglit- 

JM.od. 

.Messrs.  Li liertv 
and      t.'o.      ha\e 


statue  at  Maneiiester  is  jiis      eveiy  class  of  fan,   from  the  ordinary  .hijianese  ]iapcr 
rl   .lemier"  statue  at  Ken-      one  to  fhi'  niost  oiuale  and  e\]iensi\,.  ,^,,rl.      We  re- 

1  in  Trafalgar  Sipiare — and      jiroduee  two  charaeteristie  e.\am|iles  nf  thr  latter 

one  of  silk  gauze 
witha  laeeliuriler 
bearing  .a  eopy 
of  Cabaneks  "La 
Naissanee  Av 
^\■llU.a,"  the  work 
of  Mr.  F.  lluugh- 
tou :  the  "sticks" 
consist  of  slips  of 
carved  nioiher- 
of  -  pearl.  This 
artist  was  re- 
sponsiiile  for 
many  nf  the 
h  a  n  d  -  pa  i  n  t  eil 
designs,  ailajitiiig 
them  in  most 
ca.ses  from 
l)ainting's  of  this 
eharacter,  and 
producing  results 
which  are  charm- 
ing ami  graceful 
and  entire!}'  aji- 
pro|iriate  for  fan 
decoration.  The 
same  can  hardly 
be  sail!  of  the 
reproiluetloiis  of 
tiie  works  of  old 
jinlch  mastei's, 
whieh  lend  them- 


-S 

■'^^^m.^. 
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iMKi.iNi;    Tin:   ANcmn;. 

(/ii/  stanhope  l-\irbfs,  A. li.A.     I'urcliascd  bif  the  French  (Jocernmcnt.) 
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selves  Imt    ill   to  sucl.  a  purpose.     Onr  other  illus-      Me  w,,n   llir   Trix    .1,"    llmne    in    1S71,    a    Hrst-class 
tratiun    is    iniulr    rm,,,    a    hoantifnl  white   duchesse      iiuMlnl     in     ISTC,    and     the    -old     medal    m     ISSfl. 


sii:    i\    si:vMiiui!-UAliEX,    I'.u.r.-i:. 
(/••i-oiii  «  i'/iii(".  t;/  aitlH-ii.,yl.  rliiladi'ljilii.i.) 


and  point -lace 
fan  nmunted  cm 
phiin  niiither-dl- 
pearl  stiidx.s. 

M.      Lanrenl 
llonoie         .Alar- 

queste    lias    Ijeen 

elected  1(1  till  111.' 
eluiir  (if  I  he  late 
.lilies  I'ierre 
Cavelier  at  tin- 
Acadi'mie  des 
Beaux- Arts.  M. 
Marqueste  \va- 
born  at  Toulouse 
in  If^.'iO,  and 
studied  sculpture 
under  Joufl'ray 
and       Faliruiere. 


DUCHESSE      AND     rOlXT-I.ACE 

(/•>(.)»   Llljertjl  nnil  C^kx  Exhihiii 


HIE    ANNUN'eiA  I  1..N. 
(r,!i  Fin  Aiiadicu.     lirceittlii  aciinlml  bij  Die  Xullniial  Ualkni.) 


.Vniong  his  public 
\\i  irks  are  a  figure 
n(  ".\rebitec- 
lure  "      fur      the 

|ieililnent  nf  ihr 
Palace  nf  the 
l.ilieial  Arts,  and 
at  the  Xew  Scir- 
linnne  a  statue 
1  eprcse  11  t  i  n  g 
■'  ( Jeography." 

"Tiie  Annun- 
liation,"  by  Fra 
Anuvlic(,(i,40(;), 
is  line  of  tiie  last 
liicturcs  bought 
for  the  Xational 
(•<illc(tion  by  Sir 
F.  I'.nrton. 


llA.ND-l'AIMEl)    KAN. 
(tin  /•'.  ilttwjhlint.     Frum  LiOerty  ami  C\i.'h  Kxhihitwn.) 


1..     II.    .MAUyUKSTi:. 
{l-ruiii  a  riiuUi.  hij  Albeit  CaitMf,  I'aris.) 


THE      L  O  VE  R-  S 
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PEIVATE    PICTURE    COLLECTIONS    IN    GLASGOW    AND    WEST    OF 

SCOTLAND. 

-MK.    WILLIAM    CONNAL'S    COLLECTION    oK    WoliKS    i;v    ALKKliT    Moolllv 

Hy    UOHKHT    WAI.KKIt. 

fancy.      Yd   he    was    ik,  punr  little  infant    prudig)-, 


AS  I  have  already  remarked,  the  (■(lUcetinn  c.f 
■Jl\.  Mr.  "William  Connal  is  espeeially  rich  in 
examples  of  Albert  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  ami  .Mi. 
Ciinnal  were  fur  years 
<.in  terms  uf  intimate 
friendshi])— a  friend.sliip 
elii.sed  (jnly  by  tile  artist's 
death.  Mr.  Comial  had, 
therefore,  the  best  oppm- 
tunities  of  bnyiiiL;'  good 
work  direet  fmin  tbi' 
liainter's  studio,  and  of 
these  opportunities  he 
was  nut  slow  tei  a,vail 
him.sidf.  I  do  nut  know- 
where  the  results  of 
Albert  Moore's  riper 
year.s  can  lie  seen  and 
studied  to  nuin'  advan- 
tage tlian  ill  'Sir.  ( '(uniars 
collect  ion. 

I  am  much  indebted 
to  :\lr.  Henry  Moore, 
1!.A.,  our  distinguished 
sea  ]iainter,  fur  snme  par- 
ticulars of  his  brother's 
career.  Albert  was  born 
at  Y(jrk  on  4th  Septem- 
bei-,  184L  His  father 
was  AN'illiam  ]\Ioiire,  fur 
mail}-  years  resident  in 
Yolk,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Sarah  Colliug- 
liam.  ,\lbert  was  llu' 
fourteenth  child  and  the 
tliirteenth  son,  tliere  be- 
ing one  daugliter.  Tiie 
home  atmosphere  was, 
fortunately,  coiiduci\-e  to  the  drw 
nursing  of  the  buy's  innate  artistii 
In    his    endea\(iur    lu    Wdik    uut    bis 


]iuireil   up    with   a  seii.se   uf   his  own  achievements. 
<  »iiic    when  a  lady   visitor  had  admireil    a   drawing' 


(/■•' 


.Miusi'.M.Mia:. 
the  I'aiiiliMj  by  Albert  Moure.) 


i]imciit  ami 
]iruidi\  ities. 
iwii    artistic 


liy  him  uf  a  Chiislm.is  ni.se,  he  went  awa\-  declaring 
"  1  will  du  a  better  mxl  time."  For  ordinary  school 
cdiicali..ii  be  allcnded   ihc  ujd  sclionl  uf  SL  Peter's 


salvation    he    had    to    encounter    no    fanatical    pre-  (founded    iu    1,").">7),    and,    being  an  all-iouiid  clever 

judiees    against    the    vanities    of    life.     His    father  boy,    he    took    several    prizes.      When    not   twelve 

and   four  of  his  lirulhers  were  students  of  art,  and  years  < if  age,  in  May,  1<S">;!,  he  was  awarded  a  South 

in  every  pu.s.-^ilile    way    encouraged   and   aided   him  Ken.siiigton  medal  for  a  drawing  done  at  the  York 

in    his    tirst    stundiling    steps.      Not    often    lias    a  School    of    Design.       Tin's    medal    is    now    in    Mr. 

youthful  artist  such  kindly  guides.  Henry  Moore's  possession. 

His   genius    was    early    shown.       Friends    still  Some    of    his    brotiiers    liad    already    gone    to 

living  remember  him  at  three  years  of  age  drawing,  London,  and  he  followed  them  at  Christmas,  1853. 

from   nrollcdioH,  flowers  that  had  caught  his  baby  For    nearly    three    years    he    was   a    pupil   at    the 
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Kensington  tlriimniar  Scliool,  where  he  lepeateJ  the  jiart  of  tlie  Vdiini;-  painlei',  and  shows,  too, 
liis  prize-taking,  and  in  I\Iay,  1858,  lie  entered  that  he  was,  wlien  it  was  pvodnced,  only  growing 
the  Koyal  Aeadeniv  Schools.  It  has  been  said  into  a  knowledge  (if  his  nwn  ]iowers  and  a  cuniniand 
liy  .some  knowing  iieii]ili',  who  "knuw  everything," 
that  young  Moore  diil  no  wdrk  in  the  schools: 
Imt   this  assertion  rests  on  no  fnundation   nf  trnth. 


His  hn.thcr,  :\Ir.  Hcnrv   Momv 


:'s   drawings 


VALE    JIAIIGAIIET. 
(/•Vuw  llir  raiiiliiiij  hij  Albert  Miiorc.) 

<liine  hy  him  tiiere,  and  signed  "  Ciiarles  Landsccr" 
— Landseer  hcing  then  visitor  in  tlic  Anli(|Ui' 
School. 

Our  artist  first  exhihiled  in  the   lioyal  Academy 
ill     1S.">7,    when    he    wa.s     sixteen     years    of    age. 


(if     his     V(^sinirces.       Thcic     is     a     sliri'ness     in     the 
unaiiiiiig    whieji    is    ciinsiiiciumsly    absent    frnm    all 
his   later   work.      It    is  ju\-eiiile   in   Imlh   its   \irtues 
and     its    defects,    and     therefnic     full    nf    [irdmise. 
The    colonr   is    tawny,    withdut   tlie 
clearness     (if     .Mddre's    later    tlcsh 
idHes  ;     lint     it.    nmst    he    hnrne    in 
mind    that     tlie    nindels    were    sun- 
Imnd     li'iiman    iignres.    inmiccnt    df 
all   dainty   pinks  .and   whites. 

The  ehrduicle  of  Albert  Moorcs 
later  career  in  iMigland  is  sinqily 
the  stdry  nf  a  painter,  whd,  devnted 
heart  and  sdul  tn  his  art,  ke]it  his 
al'fectii.ins  centred  in  his  studin,  and 
li\ed  (inly  tn  dream  of.  and  to 
create,  new  forms  of  licanty.  Veai- 
by  year  the  rec^.ird  of  his  achieve- 
ments was  inscribed  in  the  cata- 
Idgnes  of  tlu'^^cademy.theGrosvenor, 
•  ind  the  New  (ialieries;  and  all 
wild  ld\cil  the  simple  exiiressiiin  df 
beauty  npiin  ean\as,  and  cimld 
\,diie  the  etl'diis  (if  ,in  artist  —  wliii 
neither  imitaleil  nur  had  imilaturs 
— til  (lcli\er  the  sdid  that  was  in 
bim,  and  In  ntter  his  own  tliought.s, 
came  td  aeluidwledge  tlie  witchery 
df  his  pdwer  in  sweet  coloiu',  grace- 
ful line,  and  ]ioetical  snggestiveiies.s. 
The  land  in  whirh  his  fancy  dwelt, 
and  the  Wdiiieu  he  imaged  fur  ns, 
have  little  in  cdmnidii  with  the 
hurly-burly  df  tn-day  and  the 
iiunian  beings  we  meet  npdii  the 
streets.  It  is  a  land  of  languor- 
ous delights  and  soft  airs,  where  no 
jarring  note  is  ever  struck,  and  the 
shaddw  df  death  is  ([uite  unkudwn. 
It  is  piihaps  an  impussiblc  land:  but,  when  we 
are  '■weigheil  upmi  with  hea\  iness,  and  utterly 
cdnsumed  with  sharp  distress,"  there  may  be,  for 
a  few  anidiig  us  at  least,  sdine  pnwcr  df  healing 
and      distraetiiin     in     the     pdet-]iaiiitei's     beautiful 


Tiie  subject  was  a  "  fJoldtinch."      Tn   IS.'O  he   went  imaginings.     They  picaeh  iid  mural — and  let   us  he 

to    Itonie   with  his  brother,  the  late  d.   CdUingbam  thankful  for  it — but.  under  any  cireumstaiices,  and 

Moore,  and  tiiere,  a  year  or  two  later,    he  painted  at  all  tinu>s,  they  are  plea.sant  and  restful  to  the  eye. 

"Elijah's     SacriHce,"     which     was     .shown    in    the  .\  11  Albert  Moore's  work  is  decorative.      I   write 

Koyal    Academy    in    18(i.'i.      This  pictuns  now   the  the  word  "decorative"    with    great    reluctam  c :    in 

property  of  James  I>eatiiurt,  Esq.,  was   included  in  these    latter   days    it    has    been    sjinih     with    "all 

the    iuhnirahle  collection    of    the  artist's  works  ex-  ignoble    use,"    and    stinks   in    the    nnstrils  df   c\iry 

hibiled  last  spring  (1894)  in   the  ( Irafton  tiallerics.  honest   critic.      When    a   picture    has    in    it    neither 

It    ..vid.iic.^    cdiisidcrable     imaginative     power    on  correct    drawing  nor   gdud   (nldin  ;     when    its    must 
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pronounced  quality  is  its  eceentririty  :  wi,,.,  it  is  tlu.  priu.-ipal  „r  whirl,  a,,.,  1  ti,i„k,  .  ceilincr  at 
banal  and  brainless,  there  are  always  oood-nalurod  Shipley  (I.S(iO),  an„th,.r  ;,l  Cionlnh  ;,  wall-paiiitin-- 
friends  m  abundance  to  declare,  "AVell,  at  least  at  CkmuI,,.  Al)brv  (j.^'i::)  -Th,.  1  ■,<!  ^ui.  „•,■ "  nn 
It  IS  decorative!"  „„■  east  end  nf  St.  Alban's  Chuieh,    i.'.ehdale.  and 

Once    upon    a    time    a    bad    old    Sctsnian    dinl,      „„    the    side    walls    various    subjwts   from    the   life 

nf  Christ  (18G5),  the  ITall  at  t'laremont  (ISfiT), 
the  proscenium,  Queen's  Tlieatre,  l.Miii.-  A<ic,  and 
the  famous  Peacock  frieze,  executed  fm-  .Mi.  F. 
Lrliiiiann  in  ISTl'.  'Mr.  Henry  .Mn.ne  infurms 
me  that  these  are  all  in  existeiie.',  and  that  he 
has  seen  s(ime  of  tiiem  enmiiarat  i\  ciy  n'ciMitlv. 
Xiil  lime-  ago  aniitiicr  nf  the  -JaKiwin-"  men 
asserted  in  an  American  magazine  tiiat  the  (,)ueen's 
Theatre  proscenium  was  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
wJneh  .\lliert  :\rni,re  had  ever  dnw,  and  tliat  as 
it  hail  bc'c'O  liurnt,  im  ]inMif  of  liis  power  as  a 
deeiiiati\i'    artist   now    remained  !     '{'his    piuseenium 


.inn;   nil 

(B;/  Mtini  Moore.) 

and,  as  is  the  eustiim,  some  ae(|iiainlanees  assembled 
rdund  the  cullin  to  Inuk  at  '■  the  remains."  The 
man  had  been  sn  bad,  thai  im  one  there  was 
hy]ioeiite  enough  to  be  able  to  utter  one  wonl 
in  jiraise  of  the  dead,  i'.ut  eiistom  <lemanded  .some 
scrap  of  commendation,  and  one  oM  greyluMid 
got  out  of  the  dillieully  by  asserting  (hat  "  ( )iiy way. 
Tam  is  a  rale  (piiet  corpse."  So  when  a  picture 
is  in  e\eiy  way  bad,  it  seems  the  fa.shion  now  to 
say,  "Onywaw  its  decorative  I "  The  phi'a.se  does 
not  necessarily  mean  anything. 

]>ut    there    is    decorative    worlc    and     decorative 
Work,   ;ind    ]\!ooic's    is   decorative   in    the   (rue    sense 

"f  the  word.  His  lines  and  his  eomposition  \\ni\h\  have  lieen  at  the  (Jral'ton  tiallerics,  liut 
ha\e  always  gi.iee  in  them  and  ipiiet  dignity  of  the  canvas  was  too  largi-  anil  loo  tender  from 
style.  Ap.nt  from  his  gener.d  pictures,  he  has  tlie  heat  of  the  tlieatre  gii.s,  &v.,  to  bear  removal. 
executed  some   important  special  decorative  pieces,  "The    l.oves  of  tlu!  AN'itids  and   the  Seasons" — 


STUDY    VOU    "TOPAZ. 
(Bi/  .\W-il  Mvui:.) 
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the  projicrty  of  J.  MtCulldLli,  Ksq.,  and  i-\hil>ilcil 
at  the  (Jiafton — was  tlio  last  picture  he  paiiitnl. 
.Mr.  Coinial  has  his  se'Cdiul  last.  He  was  very  ill 
hefore  he  fmished  "The  Loves,"  and  it  was  imly 
his  deterniiiUMl  will  that  eiiahlcd  him  to  loniiiU'lc 
the   ta.sk   t<>  whirh   hr    had    resnlutvly    set    liiinscll'. 
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KOSi;    LE.WKS. 
(/■V..l,l  lla-  ralillutij  Inl  Allieil  J/....,..) 

He  liad  had  occasiimal  attacks  of  illness  hefore, 
hut  he  was  not  wiuit  could  he  called  a  delicate 
num.  From  an  internal  malady  he  sudereil  much 
towards  the  end,  hut  he  hore  liis  hurden  with 
patient  and  eliaracteristic  cheerful nes.s.  He  died 
on  2Gth  Septemlicr,  1S9:'>. 

Alhert  Moore  Wius  not  a  man  who  woie  his 
heart  on  his  .sleeve,  and  he  took  little  or  no 
ili'lif^ht  in  society  distnictions  and  vanities.  He 
lived    his    own    life,    hut   to    those    with    whom    he 


chiisc  Id  lie  intimate  he  was  a  most  dcliiilitl'ul 
and  social  companiim,  looking  at  llic  world  and 
its  ways  with  his  uwn  eyes,  forming  his  own  judg- 
ments, and  expressing  them  in  a  very  happy  ami 
original  miuiiier,  iiuite  unhiassed  by  Cdiivcntinn. 
A  cincrnl  mill  cunscicntious  painter,  lie  paid  the 
must  anxious  attenlidu  tu  all 
the  details  on  the  canvas.  ]le 
never  pnintcil  "over:"  if  what 
he  had  dune  did  not  please  him, 
he  removed  the  paint  hefore  it 
was  dry  with  hread  —  a  loaf 
always  stood  ready  to  his  hand 
— and  began  again.  He  look 
ymre  delight  in  his  work,  and 
iiis  studies  were  innumeiable. 
The  tirafton  (iallery  collection 
contained  many  charming 
examples  of  these  preliminary 
exercises.  More  than  an  hour 
daily  was  spent  ly  him  in  wash- 
ing his  brushes,  of  which  he 
u.sed  about  two  hundred. 

'Sh:  Connal's  first  pnrcha.se 
from  IMoore  took  place  in  1S77, 
when  he  bought  two  .studies  for 
"  Topaz,"  little  pictures  in  which 
tlie  scheme  of  colour  is  delight- 
ful, "liose  Leaves"  and  '■  Yellow- 
Marguerites  "  couu'  next  in  the 
order  of  acquisition.  These  pic- 
tures are  examples  of  IMoore's 
love  of  naming  his  pictures  after 
some  comparatively  trifling  detail 
in  tlie  composition.  The  colour 
of  both  is  very  retincd,  hut  the 
ligure  in  the  "  ]\hxrgueriles "  is 
ly  far  the  more  graceful  of  the 
two.  In  the  studio  ]Mr.  ( 'onnal 
saw  a  small  incliminary  study 
for  a  picture  to  lie  called  "  head- 
ing Aloud ; "  the  result  was  a 
commission  for  the  large  canvas, 
one  of  the  most  important  Mr. 
Coinial  possesses.  The  completed 
work  varies  in  colour,  although 
not  much  in  design,  from  the  study,  which  is  also 
on  ^Ir.  Connal's  walls.  It  was  three  years  on  hand, 
and  while  it  was  in  progress  ;\Ir.  Moore  took  his 
first  severe  illness.  The  scheme  of  colour  is  pre- 
dominantly pink  and  exceedingly  delicate.  The 
Ihrce  figures  are  beautifully  posed,  especially  the 
one  on  the  right.  The  curious  owl-decorated  jar 
in  the  right  corner  was  copied  from  an  antique 
at  the  IJritisli  Museum.  The  place  of  the  jar  in 
the  picture  was  originally  occupied   by  a  cat.     At 
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our  liiiK'  JIiHiiv,  Willi  was  iVnul  (if  aniniiils.  posscssoil  nf    aiv    and    scx'IR'.       WliiU^    llicrc    lie    paiiilcil    .Air. 

a   pt'itVct  lii'vy  lit'  cats ;    of    latu  years  his  pet  was  Coimal's    portrait,   an    excellent   and   characteristic, 

a  daciishund.  likeness    reproduced    in   last    iiinnth's   ;A[ai;azine   (ik 

"  Midsiuinuer  ■'    is  a,    striking    picture,    in    many  Ai;t.      in    "  I'ale    Alari^aret  "    wc    ]ia\e    a    luMUlifnl 

respects  one   nf   the    slrun-est    ALmre    ever  painteil.  Iicad,    willi    liair    crisply    and    deftly    ]iainted.      The 

The  reprodiHiiiiii  , in  p.  .'Kil  cannot  of  course  suggest  composition,    tlie     tune,    and     tlie    iletails    of  "  Tiie 

the  colour  of  the  nriginal.     Orange  red,  greys,  and  Lovers,"    which    is    reprodncrd    as   a    plmtogravure 

greens  are  splendidly  hlended  and  contrasted.     Tlic  herewitii,  are  all  a.hiiiialil.'.     The  tlowers  are  both 

expressions,    especially    that    of    the    centre    figure,  tenderly  and  slimigly  jiaiulcd      the  red  spike  of  the 

are    exceedingly     beautiful,    anil    the   inipressiim    nf  tiger-lily   telling   well  ii-ainsi    liie   yrllnw  draperies 

heat  and  drowsy  snnuner  days  inlniiialily  innxeyed.  in   the  background. 

The     details     on     the     chair     and     the     haikor.niiid  .\s    1     jiave   already    ]iiiinted    nut,    .Mhert    Aloore 

claim    our   sincere   admiration    fur    the    patient    slsiU  stands    liy    himself.      His    work    is    the   nutconie    of 

they    display,      'i'his    picture    was    exhiliiled    in    the  ins  nwn   indi\  iduality.     His   \irtues  and   his  defects 

Eoyal    .Vrademy,    and    it   is    underst 1    tiial,   had    it  are   prrsmial,  and  hispiilures   si-n   thmisi-lves.      He 

not   been    purchased    liy   Air.    Cnnual    it   wmdd   lia\e  was    restiieted   in   his   aiius.      "The  Land   I'.cautiful." 

been     acipiired     by     the     Clianlrey     Fund.      '■  Wliite  over    which    lie    wandered   at     his    own   sweet     will. 

Hydrangeas,"  a  nude   ligure  at  tln'  dour  nf  a   bath,  was,    in    tiuth,    tin    widr  >trrtchiiig    continent,    Imt 

is  charming  in   its  simplicity  and   the  sweetness  of  simply  an   einiianted    island,  cut.   i)ff  by    fairy   seas 

the   tfesh-ciiliiiu'.      It    was    this    painting    that    some  fmni  cuiilact    with   thr    rnugli,    rude    world.     'J'here 

malicious     persmi    damaged     by     srratiiiing     during  he    was    sole    mniianii,    and   is    nut    lil<ely    to    have 

its   exhibition   in   the  Academy.       It  tonk    Aloore   a  a    successoi-    in   his    peculiar    ]iro\ince.     Such    fairy 

week's    hard    work    tn   it']iair    the    niischief.      It    is  seas    are    perilous  to    rash    aiUcnturers,  wlm    kmiw 

not     in    (Jlasgiiw    mily    that    "the    nude"    agitates  not  their   si'cret    soundings    and    mysterious    tides. 

AJrs.    (irundy    and    utiicrs    into    e\  il    thoughts   and  If  .Albert  Alimre    had  a  deliniir    message  for  us  at 

evil  deeds.  all- and   he    himself  wniild    have   been    the   last   to 

Immediately  after  his   lirst  severe  illness,  Albei  L  iireteiid    to   it   -it    is   this    - 
Moore    stayed    for    a    mmith    with    .Air.    ('diinal    at  •■  Beauty  is  inuli,  nmli  beauty;  that  is  all 

Solsgirth,   in    rcrthshilc,   fur    tlic   liuneliL    of  change  Ve  know  on  earlli.  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 


M   ■  I  .MN. 
(/.UIH  Ihc  laiiitiiig  by  AlUrl  Moore.) 
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THE     \V()XJ)EU    OF    SIENA. 
IN    TWO    rAl!TS.-PART    I. 

Bv    l.KWIS    F.    DAY.     Ii.i.rsTR ated   iiy  tiik    .M'THor;. 


r|"lIIK    woiiilcr    111"    Siena    i.s    tlu-    pinniiciit    of    il.s 
J-       catlieilial — ami    no   woiultr. 

In  Italy  llie  Honrini;  of  tlir  (■lnnclie.s  is  oftLMi 
vcniarkalili' :  inliiil  niarlilc  is  wiuw  nr  le.ss  the  rule. 
Vou   linil  tlieic  nut  unlv  iu.urnimis  ami  deli^'htfully 


GOTHIC    I-IGUKK    Or    JUSTJCt 


inlii<'iite    <;coini'liic   pattern    work,    Iml    ilesiL,nis    of 

free  and    flowing    arabe.s(|ne,   and    even   ligure   suli- 

Jeets  (if  some  imiiorlaiiee.    'J'iie  e.xlraordinary  tiling 

about  tlie  {lavement  at  Siena  i.s,  in  the  lirst  ]ilaee,      develoiied  into  elaborate  mo.saic." 

the    e.xtent    and     comjileteness    of    the    seheme    of  Tliat    is    all    wrong.       'riiere     is     in     lli 

decoration,  and.  in  the  seeond,  the  jioint  of  elabora-      jiavemenl    oidy    one    bit     of    ornament    in 


tion  to  whieli  rnnijiosiiiun  and   figure  draiiglitsnian- 
sliip  are  there  carried. 

The  ]ierioil  of  its  execution  extends,  roughly 
speaking,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  si.xteeuth  ;  or,  if  we 
lalvc  into  account  the  jier- 
jietual  restoration  which  has 
lieeu  going  on  ever  since,  we 
may  .say  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  W(U-k  is  accord- 
ingly of  various  jieriods  and 
of  various  styles:  the  idea  of 
completing  a  monument  in 
the  style  in  which  it  was 
begun  never  having  occurred 
to  tile  artists  of  tlie  llcnais- 
.sance,  revi\alisls  though  they 
were,  in  a  .sense.  The  result 
is  at  first  rather  bewildering. 
It  is  not  until  one  has  puzzled 
out  the  order  in  which  the 
work  was  done,  that  one 
begins  to  see  any  methoil  in 
the  apparently  mad  confusion 
of  severe  and  Horid  treat- 
ment :  and  it  is  the  p\ir]iose 
of  this  paper  to  re\  icw  the 
Work  in  that  order,  and  so  to 
trace  tlie  ait  of  the  Siennese 
inlaycr  from  its  somewhat 
rude  fiamdatioiis  to  the  jieri- 
lous  pinnacli'  of  fame  on 
whicli  the  painter  lieccafumi 
set  it. 

"The  old.'st  work,"  accord- 
ing  to   the   guide   book,  "  Was 
simply     engraved     ou     while     and     Idled     in     with 
black    stucco:    gi\'y    and    other    marfiK'    was    then 
introduced   for  shading,  and  eventually  the  grattito 


whole 
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clearly  not  by  nny  means  the  earliest 
work,  and  iihimI,  it  would  appear,  liy 
way  of  mak-eshit't  fur  the  moment.  Nor 
is  there,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
any  "  mosaic  "  at  all,  except  in  the  little 
cluster  of  medallions  with  tlie  badfe  of 
Siena  and  its  allied  towns  towards  the 
west  end  (jf  the  nave,  seven  uf  which 
(as  one  may  see  in  the  Opera  di'l  Duunio) 
were  originally  in  tessera'  ami  mdv  um: 
inlay  of  the  broader  kind.  (In  Ihe 
modern  restoration  in  the  cathedral  thi' 
badges  are  all  in  mosaic,  l)ut  of  a  kind 
infinitely  neater,  more  careful,  and  less 
interesting  than  the  uriginal  work.) 
"What  little  mosaic  there  is  belongs  to 
the  earliest  work  done ;  and  perhaps  the 
eighth  badge  marks  the  new  departure 
in  the  direction  of  inlay.  Anyway,  the 
earliest  sulijects  are  shown  in  silhouette, 
white  marble  figures  cut  out  against  a 
black  marble  ground,  additional  drawing 
lines,  such  as  the  features  of  tiie  face  and 
the  folds  of  drapery,  being  inci.sed  in  the 
white  marble  and  filled  in  with  cement. 
To  this  earlv 
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i:\llT  Of  A  bUliJKCT  lila-UIi- 
8ESTIXG  THE  EMPEUOU 
SIGISMUXD    ENTHRONED. 


period  belong 
the  "Wheel  of  Fortune" 
at  the  east  end  of  Ihc 
na,\-(',  restored  out  of  ail 
Icnowing,  ami  tlie  seated 
figures  of  Temperance, 
Fortitude,  Justice,  I'rud- 
enee,  and  Piety,  around 
the  choir,  wliicli  are  in  a 
comparatively  good  state 
of  ])re.servation.  The  se- 
verity of  tlie  drapery, 
apart  fiom  the  (iothic 
cuspiiig  of  the  medallions 
containing  these  emblem- 
atic figures,  would  indicate 
that,  tiiey  belong  toa  peiiod 
not,  latel'  liiaii  the  \  cry 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
cciilniy  :  and  the}'  are  as- 
cribed, indeed,  to  a  period 
lietween  lliSO  and  140G. 
They  are  treated  with  a 
sini]ilieity  and  breaiUh 
which  reminds  one  of 
tlothie  bra.sses.  Temper- 
ance, whicii  is  said  to  be 
tiie  earliest  in  date,  lias 
been  restored  and  looks 
newer    tlian    the    otliers. 


Fort  it  u( 
Wi.'^doni 


<trong,    but. 


•  lustice    ami 
thev    always 
iiave    a 


:s    not,     \ery 
whieii    remain     niui/ii    what, 
were,    are    firmly    and    l)oldly    drawn, 
ceitain  nobiiily  of  design  bcccnning  the  \irtue.s. 

Tlie  same  firm  drawing  is  .seen  again  in  the 
medallion  just  in  front  of  the  altar  stejis,  where 
sils  King  l»a\id  with  his  musicians  alxjut  his 
throne;  in  the  figures  (jf  ]»a\id  the  .sliepherd  ami 
of  tjolialh  Hanking  this  medallion  (14l'.".);  in  the 
figures  of  .bishua  and  Closes,  and  in  the  two 
.subjects  on  a  line  with  the.se — t!ie  one  depicting 
Joshua  and  the  corpses  of  the  five  kings  he  has 
defeated,  the  other  .Samson  witli  the  ass's  jaw- 
bone belaying  the  I'hili.stines  (142()).  These  designs 
arc  still  (oiihic:  and  it  must  be  confe.ssed  that 
it  is  rather  ]<y  reason  of  tlicir  iiiii'vete  than  of 
any  great  skill  in  dra\ightsmanship  (ir  lieauty  of 
design  that  tliey  cliarm  \r;. 

Much  tlie  .same  may  be  .said  of  tlie  very  droll 
representation  of  Absalom  lianging  liy  Ids  hair 
from  the  fatal  tree,  whilst  his  hor.se  escapes  out 
of  the  picture  (1447):  but  in  the  interval  of 
twenty  years  the  artist  has  learnt  to  aim  more 
distinctly  at  decorative  eftect :  the  armour  of  the 
soldiers  looking  on  is  ehiborately  designed,  and  the 
trees  are  conceived  (|uite  in  the  spirit  of  ornament. 
In  all  the.se  subjects  the  design  is  mainly  in  while 
and  pale  grey,  well  defined  against  ii  dark  ground. 
In    the    last-inentioned    subject,    for   example,    the 
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figures  are  all  white,  tlie  foreground  is  red,  the 
sky  blaek.  A  subjeet  showing  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
nutud  enthroned  under  a  canopy  of  Renaissance 
design  is  ascribed  to  the  year  1434;  but  is  distinctly 
in  advance  of  the  work  mentioned  hitherto.  It 
is  far  superior,  both  in  design  and  draughtsman- 
ship, to  the  Alisaliim,  said  to  be  later.  There  is 
no  longer  anvliiing  of   grotesqueness,  nor    even    of 


line,  and  lack  the  definition  of  the  earlier  work. 
This  seems  to  have  been  recognised  by  the  artists 
wlio  some  ten  years  later  schemed  the  two  other 
great  subjects,  right  and  left  of  the  pavement 
under  the  dome,  in  which  are  depicted  tlie  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents  (1481)  and  the  story  of  Jephtha 
(1483) — these  mark  a  new  departure. 

Already    it   had    been   tlie  custom   to  introduce 


THE    SlUl'    ol-     KuUXLNli.      CATTIUBUTEU    TO    ri.NTUKICClIIO.) 


archaic  stiffness,  about  the  figures,  which  are  simple, 
severe,  and  dignified,  and  not  in  any  sense  Gothic. 
This  subject  stands  by  itself,  s(i  far  as  style  is 
concerned. 

Tlie  huge  comjiosition  balancing  the  two  last- 
mentioned  subjects  in  the  left  transept,  in  winch 
is  rejjresented  the  Liberation  of  Bethulia  (1473), 
is  fuller  and  more  elaborate  in  design,  but 
scarcely  better  drawn.  The  techniipie  is  still  the 
.same — that  is  to  say,  figures,  landscape,  and  pre- 
dominating architecture  are,  practically  speaking, 
all  in  white.  The  effect,  however,  is  here  less 
siitisfaclory  than  before.  The  figures  being  for  tlie 
most  part  white  against  white,  backed,  that  is  U> 
say,  by  other  white  figures  or  by  white  architecture. 
and  not  picked  out  against  a  ground  (if  different 
colour,  ajipear,  of  course,  to  lie  (bawii  only   in  out- 


liere  and  theie  a  bit  of  grey  or  yellow  marble  by 
way  of  local  colour  or  wjiat  not :  but  now  for 
tlie  first  time  the  design  began  to  bi'  looked  upon 
deliberately  as  a  colour  scheme.  This  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  first-mentioned  of  these  sulijects. 
Tile  upper  hair  of  the  space  is  occupied  ]>y  an 
arcade  of  white  marble,  inlaid  witli  oriiainenl  and 
decorated  with  figures  in  ird,  yellow,  and  black, 
supported  on  yellow  columns,  tlie  shadow  in  the 
groining  of  tlir  arches  being  rejiresented  by  .shades 
of  red  and  grey.  The  background  between  the 
arclies  is  black,  and  against  liiis  the  figures  appear 
mainly  in  white,  but  with  enough  of  yellow,  grey, 
and  blark  in  the  draperies,  ilvc,  to  carry  the 
colour  throngh — more  especially  as  there  is,  towards 
tile  lower  part  of  the  subject,  a  sort  of  dado  of 
ifd    buliiiid    the   iiuures.   holdiiii,'   them,   as    it   were. 
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together.  This  is  a  most  satisfactory  instance  n| 
inlay:  it  is  more  empliatically  colnur  than  wliat 
went  before  nr  came  after  it.  The  maniiei-  ni  de- 
sign, too,  is  decorative.  There  are  miwliere  any  hare 
spaces  :  the  (h-apery  lias  folds 
enough  and  tiie  armour  detail 
enough  to  be  quite  interesting; 
but  there  is  no  attempt  at 
shading,  and  one  feels  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
quite  fair  to  say  that  there 
is  any  falling  off  in  the  com- 
panion subject  (Jephtha): 
but  there  the  landscape  part 
of  the  background  lends  itself 
less  distinctly  to  decorative 
effect.  There  is  in  it,  per- 
haps, rather  more  indication 
of  shading,  but  it  is  not  much 
— a  few  lines  used  witli  dis- 
cretion to  help  the  drawing, 
and  no  cross  hatching;  ami 
everywhere  thi'  lines  of 
cement  tell  for  a  gmid  deal 
in  the  design.  The  regard  to 
colour  is  shown  in  the  choice 
of  lighter  or  darker  tints  of 
red  and  yellow,  as  the  com- 
position required.  To  the 
same  period  and  tiic  same 
style  belongs  the  subject  to 
the  left  of  the  dome,  the 
Expulsion  of  Herod,  which 
is  only  less  interesting  in 
colour  than  tlie  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  upon  which  it 
follows. 

The  group  of  small  medal- 
lions occupying  a  correspond- 
ing position  to  this  on  tlie 
right-hand    of     the     church, 

illustrating  the   Seven  Ages  of  Man,  ilc,  are  mere 
restorations  of  no  artistic  interest. 

In  the  nave,  again,  the  restorer  has  worked  his 
will  to  lamentable  purpose.  It  is  to  him,  perhaps, 
that  must  be  attributed  tlie  rather  poor  and 
scratchy  lines  of  shading  in  the  Sibyls  (1432-:'.), 
occupying,  but  by  no  means  satisfactorily  fdling, 
the  comparatively  empty-looking  panels  in  tlie 
nave  aisles.  These  figures  are  frankly  in  wliite 
on  red  and  black  ;  and  there  is  in  them  a  distim  i 
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letiini  to  a  simpler  and  niuie  archaic  inaiiiier,  as 
ihiiiigh  the  thniight  of  economy  had  crciil  in  at 
last;  hilt  they  are  not  so  rude  but  that  the  coar.se 
chei|ueis  suiiimnding  them  seem,  by  comparison, 
clnm.sy  and  out  of  scale. 

The  subject  in  the  centre 
aisle  just  facing  the  great 
entrance  door,  "  Hermes 
Trimegistus"  (USS),  (ills  its 
panel  better,  altliough  still 
scarcely  up  to  the  level  of 
the  Weak  ill  the  transepts. 
Hut  there  is  a  subject  nearer 
tlie  dome,  "The  Sliip  (if  Fi.r- 
tiiiie,"  attrilnited  to  I'inlu- 
ricchio  (loOG),  which  reaches 
ill  some  respects  a  higher 
|ioint  of  achievement.  This 
is  a  design  full  of  ingenuity  ; 
touches  of  colour  are  intro- 
duced just  at  the  happy  point 
where  llie  ccmiposition  re- 
quired Ihciii,  yet  so  as  to 
seem  always  as  if  it  was 
only  liy  accident  that  a  big 
patch  of  black  background 
happened  to  be  relie\-ed  by 
a  man's  red  cap ;  that  a 
black  headdress  had  a  yellow 
turban  between  it  and  the 
white  face;  that  white  feel 
were  distinguished  from 
whitt'  ground  by  sandals  nf 
red  or  yellow,  and  so  on. 
It  is  cleverly  cnntiived  that 
the  wh.ile  of  llie  figures  shall 
he  relie\'ed.  sniiie  against  the 
grey  sea,  some  against  the 
red  rock,  some  ag-ainst  the 
black  sky,  whilst  a  certain 
amount  of  white  herbage 
connects  tiie  group.s.  The 
h    than   in  some  of    the   pre- 
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detail     is    ] 

ceding  work;  luit  the  style  is,  perhaps  for  that 
very  rea.son,  broader  and  more  dignlKed.  The 
colour  scheiiu'  is  admiraljle,  and  the  artist  never 
loses  sight  of  it.  He  never  disturbs  the  sur- 
face of  the  material  with  .shading,  merely  tracing 
the  i|uiet  folds  of  his  draperies  in  firm  sweeping 
lines.  It  is  lefieshing  to  find  a  painter  .so  acectm- 
]ilished,  content  to  sulidue  his  cleverness  and  sub- 
mit hiiiLself  t<j  architectonic  and  technical  condition.s. 
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;  titk'  (if  Ihis  paper 
iiULilit  caiisL'  the  reader 
t<i  thinly  tliat  its  antlioi' 
is  a  iiKirc  pii'lentious 
jiiTSdii  lliaii  lie  really 
is.  1  lia\e  iiiit  iliti-liileil, 
and     1     du     iKiL    Uiink 


of  liciuks.  The  reader  is  of  no  age  or  eduiilrv  :  he 
lias  fi-iends  in  the  flesh — Brown,  Jones,  and  Eobinson 
— who  are  dear  to  liini ;  hut  dearer  far  and  more 
relialil(>  are  his  friends  in  the  spirit — Horace, 
Seneca,  Tacitus,  Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
(ioethe,  Burke,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  does  not 
matter  a  straw  to  him  where  and  when  they 
myself  qualitied,  to  give  were  in  the  flesh;  they  are  always  in  his  study, 
ad\ice  on  general  read-      ready  to  give  advice  and   to  cheer  him  on. 

And  yet  amither  plea,  and  that  a  practical 
one,  in  favour  of  culture  will  1  urge  on  the  art- 
student.  Let  him  cast  up  in  his  mind,  and  call 
in  his  five  fingers  to  his  aid,  to  determine  how 
manv  illiterate  and  uncultivated  artists  have  risen 


ing.  [  ha\e  not  learnt 
the  calihala,  the  "open  sesame," 
which  reveals  the  treasure- 
house  of  thought,  fact,  and 
feeling  contained  in  books  :  or 

rather,  I  shoulil  say,  since  we  to  eminence  and  have  made  headway  in  their  pro- 
cauiiot  conceive  of  so  vast  a  fession.  Many  such  there  have  been,  and  many 
house,  1  am  not  licensed  as  a  there  are  now,  who  have  attained  great  technical 
guide  into  the  world  of  knowledge ;  and  a  great  skill,  who  can  paint  as  few  know  better  how  to 
world  it  is  indeed — as  great  as  the  material  sensuous  paint;  and  yet,  as  it  seems  to  some,  through  the 
wiiiM  iu  which  W'e  live  and  move.  I  am  awestruck  capriciousness  of  fate  and  fortune,  they  get  no 
by  such  books  as  Coleridge's  "  Biographia  Literaria;"  further,  do  what  they  will;  and  this  is  an  insoluble 
when  T  turn  to  the  index  at  the  end  of  the  six-  enigma  to  them,  but  not  an  enigma,  to  tlie  wise, 
teenth  volume  lA  l)e  Quincey's  works,  the  vast  Thej'  are  at  the  foot  of  a  great  bari-ier  as  im- 
ma.ss  of  subjects  he  treated  spreads  over  my  mind  passable  as  the  wall  of  China;  Nature,  and  the 
a  dull  sense  of  utter  ignorance,  and  yet  I  learn  immutable  order  of  things  that  be,  have  ]ilaccd 
nothing  of  the  building  of  such  a  stupendous  it  there.  Nature,  speaking  in  her  deep  tluuider 
edifice  of  knowledge.  That  was,  and  is,  to  me  a  tones,  has  Lssued  the  fiat :  "  So  far  shalt  thou 
mystery ;  an  early  beginning,  loving,  patient  industry  get  and  no  farther;  rave  not,  it  is  useless;  j'es, 
long  drawn  out,  and  some  vigorous  method  must  thou  art  better  than  such  a  fortunate  one,  tech- 
explain  ir  :  but  what  that  method  was  I  know  nically  more  accomplished,  a  better  workman;  but 
not.  \\'hat  1  am  writing  is  "addre.sscd  solely  to  it  avails  thee  not — he  is  book-learned  and  his  art 
art-students — men  whose  time  is  taken  uj),  or  is  the  better  for  it ;  it  imposes  more ;  he  gets  more 
should  be,  in  the  mechanical  practice  of  their  credit;  such  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  thou 
art;  to  tliem,  as  to  many  of  the  bu.sy  workers  art  of  the  world  and  livest  in  it  and  by  it;  for 
of  the  world,  ignorance  is  the  appointed  lot —  ever  shalt  thou  remain  there  in  the  wilderness, 
ignorance,  that  is,  as  compared  with  the  attain-  and  from  the  wide  rampart  of  the  great  wall  the 
nients  of  the  literary  student.  Something,  how-  Celestials  shall  look  down  upon  thee,  compassionate 
ever,    they    must     learn    outside     the    mechanical  but  powerless  to  lift  thee  up." 


practice  of  their  art,  that  teaches  them  how  to 
do :  but  what  to  do  is  directed  by  a  mental  process, 
a  tiieory,  and  that  needs  culture  to  make  it  right. 
The  highest  function  of  their  art  is  to  express 
ideas,  and  tliey  do  not  grow  on  hedgerows — they 
are  garnered  from  book.s.  There  are  things  trans- 
itory and  things  innnnlable ;  the  history  of  art 
teaches  us  to  distingui.sh  them ;  and,  moreover, 
without  books  we  are  alone  in  tlie  world,  we  have 
to  trust  to  casual  friends  to  give  us  advice  and 
encouragement,  whereas  in  l)ooks  we  have  the 
wi.sest  of  the  human  race  lending  us  their  counsel  howevei 
and  stimuhiting  our  enthu.siasm  by  their  exami)le :      from   m 


Pardon  me,  O  cynical  reader!  1  guess  tlie 
import  of  that  smile  of  yours.  Yes,  I  am  (piite 
aware  that  a  few  ideas  and  quotations  borrowcil 
from  the  poets,  a  technieal  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  cncyclojia^dias,  may  dcceixe  tin'  world;  but  hu- 
how  long  :'  In  the  long  run  iloes  it  not  work 
init.  as  1  ii.ivc  slated  it  !  \  speeious  talent  cannot 
raise  a  man;  and  iu  the  arts,  wlicn  the  glare  of 
novelty  and  the  glanmur  of  fashimi  ha\e  faded, 
it  is  with  tiic  man  liiuiself  we  lla^■e  to  de,il — we 
want  to  know  liow  he  saw  and  felt.  Tiiis  subject, 
[  will  ilro]i  aliru]itl\-.  as  Irendiug  ,-iway 
present    pni)iHSe.       I     il,l\e    tried    to    incive 


and    this    is    perhaps   the  most   important   fuuctiim      wiiat    was     peihaps    sullieicutly     palenl    alrcaily — 
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that  geiioval  culture  is  imlisiiciisalilc  to  tlie  artist 
ill  a  wide  sense.  Taking  a,  nmre  restricted  view, 
it  will  be  fdund  that  tliere  is  an  ei|iial  m^cessitv 
for  a  special  form  nf  culture;  and  if  ihe  readei- 
admits  that  it  will  fare  better  with  the  artist 
who  is  conceiving  the  subj'eel,  and  scheme  of  a, 
picture  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  cimeeplions  of 
great  poets,  tliat  reader  must  also  admit  that, 
when  the  ])ainter  is  at  work  in  the  sliulio,  with 
palette  and  lnushes  in  his  iiiind,  it  will  lie  hetler 
for  him  tn  ha\e  reail  the  wrnks  nf  (;eiiiiini,  ]\lrs. 
Merrivale,  and  Sir  (Jharles  Eastlake. 

There  is  a  special  knowledge  whieii  behnigs  to 
the  artist's  craft,  without  whieli  his  labour  W(aild 
lie  purely  mechanical.  He  must  know  the  hisfiuA- 
of  liis  art;  how  it  came  to  be,  and  how  it  grew 
up  to  its  present  aspect  and  stature.  The  great 
men  who  practised  it  before  him  must  represent 
[n  him  sumetliing  more  tangible  than  a  mere 
name;  they  must  assume  an  individuality  which 
he  can  recognise;  he  must  be  able  to  discern  in 
the  \arying  hisliions  of  each  succeedhig  age  what 
was  vital  and  worthy  of  imitation,  and  what  was 
only  whimsical  and  therefore  meet  to  be  forgotten. 

iluch  of  this  he  can  learn  in  picture  galleries, 
but  still  not  fpiite  unaided ;  a  thoughtful  critic  at 
his  elbow  will  smooth  the  way  considerably.  And 
as  for  the  history  of  art,  it  is  inexplicable  without 
its  context,  and  that  lies  hidden  under  various 
coverings  of  vellum,  russia,  or  morocco,  buried 
with  all  the  other  ashes  of  the  past  in  the  niches 
of  libraries,  in  those  cohunbaria  of  dead  men's 
thoughts,  wliicli  are  made  sacred  by  illustrious 
names,  and  still  tenanted  by  living  spirits,  speak- 
ing with  an  amlible  vniee  and  appealing  to  the 
dull  hearts  of  men. 

How  to  l)egin  is  the  prdMem.  l'"irst  steps 
are  proverbially  hard ;  but  as  I  lake  it,  since 
knowledge  runs  in  a  circle,  it  is  immaterial  at 
which  point  in  the  cireumfeienee  we  make  our 
first  plunge. 

At  the  outset  I  fenced  myself  about  with 
caution;  I  di.sclaimed  any  knowledge  of  method 
ill  reailing,  and  I  pleaded  for  tiie  artist's  inability 
111  fiillnw  line.  His  reading  nuist  perforce  lie 
desultory.  To  liiin  at  least,  if  not  to  everyone, 
interest  in  the  subject  is  the  only  reliable  guide. 
That  interest  must  widen  as  it  goes;  by  its  nature 
it  will  gather  til  itself  all  that  bears  any  relation; 
it  is  ilie  river  whicii,  as  it  flows  mnvards,  will 
absorb  all  subsidiary  streams  and  rills.  Lei  it 
only  be  started,  it  matters  not  with  what  in- 
significant tricklings,  the  waters  will  gather  of 
themselves,  bearing  with  them  the  silt  n]iiin  which 
the  loud  laeakers  of  the  far-off  ocean  sliall  e\eiitii- 
allv  (luench  themselvi's  in  unavailiu''  foam. 


We  .see  and  we  Inve  tilings  diflercutly.  Let 
us  say  that,  in  a  eeiiaiii  ait-student,  bare  facts 
are  iiksdine  ;  that  he  hates  old  Dryasdust,  for 
all  his  learning;  that  he  yearns  in  his  s.ml  fur 
eouiniuiiion  with  a  living  .spirit.  Then  let  him 
liegiii  with  bidgrajihy,  and  take  up  "  Vasari's 
Tive.s."  He  must  be  dull  indeed,  and  stulid  lieyoiid 
the  reach  nf  excitement,  wlio  can  follow  the  great 
bi.igrapher  through  tho.se  pages  <.f  lucid  narrative 
wilhiiut  interest;  who  can  remain  unninved  by 
that  lire  (if  enthusiasm  which  smiiuldeis  under 
every  senteiiee  and  bursts  at  intervals  into  un- 
controllable flames.  Fnini  this  one  b.idk  the 
wonderful  outburst  of  Italian  art  in  the  flfteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  will  become  iutelligilile  : 
it  will  supply  the  student  with  a  lung  mw  uf 
portraits  of  arL-wurker.s,  tn  which  he  will  be 
anxious  tu  su])ply  appropriate  background.s.  He 
will  wish  to  know  something  of  the  history  of 
the  times  in  whiih  they  lived,  and  the  (uigin  uf 
their  rare:  anil  he  will  turn  to  Sismundi's  "  llisturv 
of  the  Italian  Kepublics  in  the  Middle  Ages  "  as 
the  text-book.  This  may,  however,  as  he  is  a 
young  reader,  appear  tuu  furmidable  (my  ediliun 
is  in  twelve  volumes) ;  he  will  get  bewildered 
by  those  interminable  jilots  and  counterplots,  those 
invasions  and  sieges,  and  that  objectionable  old 
Dryasdu.st  will  meet  him  at  every  turn.  Let  him, 
therefore,  take  up  sume  good  ])rimcr,  such  as  the 
sehuul  "  Histiiry  uf  Italy,"  by  W.  Hunt,  which 
will  give  him  a  clear  sketch  uf  the  mv/iw  and 
histuiy  uf  the  Italian  people:  and  then  let  him 
read  carefully  the  25th,  41st,  .'iTlli,  !)lst,  and 
12Gth  chapters  of  Sismondi.  He  will  then  have 
got  some  length  ;  lie  will  know  .something  of  the 
time,  place,  and  surrounding.s — how,  where,  and 
by  whom  Italian  art  grew  into  splendour.  He 
will  wish  to  kiiuw  more  abuut  the  great  men, 
and  will  take  uji  the  wuiks  uf  other  biograpliers — 
Muntz,  I'as.savant,  and  (^)uatreniere  de  ti)iiincy  for 
b'allaelle  and  Michelangelo,  Mrs.  Heaton  for  Cor- 
rcggio.  Crow  and  Cavalcaselle  for  Titian,  and 
so  on,  one  by  one,  as  he  finds  references  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  library.  These  hooks  will  intro- 
duce him  to  a  host  of  new  characters  and  a  wider 
range  uf  .scenery,  whicli  will  excite  liis  interest. 
He  will  be  curious  about  the  story  of  tIio.><e  tiiiie.o, 
and  excited  by  their  ]iictures(juene.s.s.  He  will 
turn  eagerly  tu  sui  h  buoks  as  ,}.  Addinglmi 
Symonds'  "  IJenai.s.sance  in  Italy,"  Hare's  "  Italian 
Cities,"  Yriarte's  "  Venetian  Patrician "  and  his 
"  Life  of  a  Condottiero,"  to  IJoseoe's  "  Lives  of 
Leo  X.  and  Lorenzo  the  Magniticent."  "When  in 
a  le.ss  .serious  mood  he  will  take  up  George  Kliot's 
"  IJomola  "  and  read  it  with  avidity,  and  givitliially 
the  iiielure  of  that   land  of  beauty    of   its   stirring 
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history,  of  tlie  deeds  of  glory,  and  tln'  deeds  of 
sliaiiie  wroujiht  in  it,  will  grow  clearer  and  clearer 
in  liis  nund.  Sueh  liooks  as  1  lia\'e  indieah'd 
will  feed  liis  appetite  fur  tiie  piet  uresi|Ue,  will 
help  liini  tn  hnild  np  those  mental  pietnres  in 
whieh  men  of  imagination  delight:  hut  as  an 
art-.stiident  he  will  feel  ilissatistied ;  as  he  goes 
oil  reading  lie  will  l)econie  more  and  more  conscious 
of  a  void  in  his  mind,  an  uneasy  feeling  lie  first 
became  aware  of  when  reading  Vasari  will  have 
grown  stronger  and  stronger.  He  will  see  that  his 
critical  faculty  makes  no  progress.  'I'lieu  ])erliaps 
he  will  plunge  into  liio's  and  Lord  Lindsay's 
histories  of  Christian  art,  to  Hnd  that  lie  fares 
no  better,  that  lie  lias  shifted  his  standijoint  with- 
out enlarging  his  Imrizdn:  idl  the  descriptions  nf 
pictures  he  has  read,  when  he  sums  them  up  in 
his  mind,  will  amount  only  to  a  vast  conglomeration 
of  adjeeli\es,  most  of  them  in  the  superlative 
degree,  which,  howi'ver,  convey  no  visual  present- 
ment whatever  of  the  pictures  described,  much 
less  w^ill  he  be  able  to  discern  the  kind  and  degree 
of  difference  between  them.  Tliis  is  a  defect  in- 
herent in  writing  on  art,  which  cannot  be  mended. 
Words  are  .symbols  of  things  we  know ;  tliey  are 
utterly  powerless  to  present  to  us  any  image  of 
things  we  do  not  know.  The  poet  stirs  up  the 
imagination  ])y  a  vague  suggestiveness ;  but  the 
sort  of  picture  lie  conjures  up  in  our  imaginations 
is  immaterial  to  him — there  is  no  reality  hi  the 
matter ;  it  is  all  a  dream ;  whereas  the  writer  who 
endeavours  by  words  to  raise  up  in  our  minds 
a  visual  presentment  of  an  actual  existing  picture 
fails  hopelessly.  We  must  see  it  before  we  can 
call  it  up.  Words  cannot  supply  the  place  of 
lines,  forms,  and  cdlours.  The  terms  are  untrans- 
latable, and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  .say  that  all 
tile  word-painting  possible,  all  the  subtlety  of 
definition  and  nicety  of  descrii)lion  imaginable, 
would  fail  to  convey  to  anyone  ignorant  of  both, 
tlie  dilierence  between  a  picture  by  Ilaffaelle  and 
one  by  J).  Teiiiers — a  dilierence  which  anyone 
would  seize  in  a  minute  when  he  .saw  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  art-student,  to  profit  by 
his  reading,  wlieii  he  is  reading  of  works:  of  art 
sliould  endeavour  to  obtain  reproductions  of  them 
else  he  cannot  understand  liis  author;  and  these, 
luckily,  are  plentiful  in  mir  day  :  photographs  of 
all  the  great  pictures  of  the  world  can  be  had 
for  very  little  outlay,  and  in  all  great  libraries 
there  are  tlie  galleries  of  Europe  reproduced  by 
engravings  and  etcliiiigs. 

Tlie  foregoing  remarks  are  meant  to  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  what  I  last  month  ealleil  the  pro- 
cess of  nodular  accretion  whic^h  lakes  jilace  in  the 
mind  round  centres  of    interest.     They  refer   to   a 


restricted  lield  (jf  interest,  and  the  core  of  the 
nodule  is  supposed  to  be  the  lives  of  Italian  painters 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  related 
by  A'asari.  "  Vixerunt  fortes  ante  Againemnonen." 
There  were  great  men  before  and  great  men  after, 
and  round  each  one  of  them  there  is  a  circle  of 
interest  which  we  can  expand  indefinitely.  Tt  is 
imaginable  that  this  process  can  be  carried  on  until 
all  the  circles  merge,  and  resolve  them.selves  into  one 
vast  sphere  of  universal  knowledge ;  a  result  which 
might  possibly  reveal  to  us  strange  radiations  piercing 
ihrough  all  time  upon  which  phenomena  were  ar- 
ranged .symmetrically — phenomena  no  longer  strange 
and  unexpected,  but  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest. 
Who  knows,  gentle  reader  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  ;  I 
only  guess  in  iny  blundering  way,  and  wonder.  Tiie 
world  in  which  we  live  is  a  marvel  and  a  mystery. 
The  infinitely  little  stands  contemplating  the  in- 
finitely great,  dimly  conscious  of  it,  and  feebly 
testifying  to  it.  Presses  travail  with  books,  good,  in- 
different, and  bad,  each  one  of  them  in  its  degree 
bearing  testimony  of  things  we  cannot  define,  but 
of  which  we  are  in  some  way  aware.  And  so  with 
art;  it  runs  through  its  phases  century  after  century, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  it  there  is  discernible  a  vague, 
unformulated  aspiration,  which  relleets  the  mystery 
of  the  L'uiverse. 

But  I  have  been  dreaming ;  I  ha\"e  wandered 
from  the  straight  path,  the  practical  purpose  with 
which  I  started — to  teach  art-students  how  to  read 
and  what  to  read.  It  is  easy  to  go  astray  on  such 
a  quest.  There  are  highways  and  byways,  foot- 
paths and  tracks ;  and  before  us,  behind  us,  and  on 
every  side,  is  the  wilderness  stretching  away  into 
blue  distance.  I  can  devise  no  surer  compass,  nor 
supply  the  student  with  a  belter  road-map,  than 
that  of  interest — let  that  be  his  guide.  I'.ad  and 
stupid  books  he  will  necessarily  have  to  read ;  they 
are  sure  to  waylay  him,  as  Mr.  Woildly-AViseman 
did  the  Pilgrim;  but  if  they  begin  to  bor(>  him,  let 
him  shake  them  off  and  have  done  with  Ihem,  and 
seek  for  others  more  to  his  taste. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  .scientific  or  systematic, 
but  this  manner  of  reading  is  the  most  likely  to 
rouse  curiosity.  The  passion  for  knowledge — the 
sacred  Hanii>  once  kindled,  we  may  feed  it  as  we 
please;  and  when  it  burns  fiercely  it  will  consume 
everything  that  comes  in   its  way. 

The  free  libraries  which  are  scattered  througliout 
the  counliy  have  placed  books  witliin  the  reach 
of  almost  everyoiu'.  In  each  of  these  libraries 
there  is  a  librarian  ready  to  give  information  :  lait 
in  reality  he  is  not  needed  for  that  work  :  it  has 
been  done  more  thoroughly  than  he  can  do  it.  The 
books  of  reference  we  p  issess  are  marvels  of  labour 
and  erudition,  and   in   tlu'  jiroper   use   of   these  lies 
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the  secret  of  profitable  reading.  They  are  in- 
valuable as  guides  ;  but,  like  tire,  they  are  admirable 
servants  but  bad  masters.  Nothing  is  more  con- 
temptible, and  more  certain  to  be  found  out,  than 
to  trade  on  knowledge  picked  up  from  encyclopa'dias ; 
and  my  readers  may  remember  a  veiy  humorous 
instance  related  by  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
table."  He  met  a  man  who  seemed  very  learned ; 
he  knew  all  about  the  Andes,  the  jVi)ennines,  and 
the  Appalachian  ilountains:  about  agriculture,  about 
anthracite,  and  about  the  air-bladder  in  fishes ;  but 
presently  it  appeared  that  he  had  nothing  to  say 
of  Mount  Ararat  or  Ben  Nevis,  of  horticultuie,  of 
coal,  or  of  natuial  history  in  general,  and  it  turned 
out  that  he  took  in  a  new  encyclopiedia  which  had 
only  got  as  far  as  Araguay.  This  sort  of  thing 
happens.  It  is  a  risky  process  to  parade  knowledge 
picked  up  in  scraps;  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
some  autocrat  about  whose  lynx  eyes  will  pierce 
the  imposture. 

To  a  young  student,  a  novice  in  a  library,  I 
would  give  the  following  advice :  if  there  is  some 
subject  he  wishes  to  know  about,  let  him  take  up 
the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  where  he  will  find 
an  article  upon  it ;  that  article  will  give  him  a 
general  outline;  and  at  tiie  end  of  it  he  will  find 
a  list  of  authorities  who  have  treated  it;  these  he 
can  take  up  one  by  one,  and  make  himself  master 
of  the  subject ;  but  he  may  go  further  than  that ; 
the  encyclopedia  will  not  give  him  a  complete  list ; 
for  that  he  must  have  recourse  to  some  such  book 
as  Bruuet's  "Librarian's  Manual."  He  has  read, 
let  us  say,  Eio's  "Christian  Art,"  and  he  wisJies 
to  know  what  others  have  said;  let  him  look  ufi 
Eio  in  "Brunet,"  and  against  the  "History  of 
Christian  Art"  he  will  find  a  number,  9,178;  then 
let  him  look  up  that  number  in  the  last  vohnue, 
or  table  methodique,  where,  in  company  wilh  llio, 
he  will  find  the  other  authors  who  have  writtm  mi 
Christian  iconography,  with  the  titles  of  their 
works — such  as  Boudard,  Criinhault,  l)e  la  Fosse, 
CJravelot,  Bichardson,  Pistrucci,  Borronueus,  Durand, 
Uidron,    I.aforge,    &c. — and    he    will    be    referri'd 


further  to  No.  18,ri01,  where,  under  the  heading 
"  Symboles,  Emblemes,  Devises  et  Enigmes,"  he  will 
find  a  vast  mass  of  bibliography.  It  is  obviously 
inipo.ssible  to  compress  a  complete  guide  to  art 
literature  into  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article. 
.VII  1  liave  attempted  is  to  explain  what  aids  to 
learning  we  possess,  and  to  supply  the  student 
with  directions  as  to  the  best  manner  of  proceeding. 
1  may  think  it  the  best  because  it  is  the  one  I 
ii.ivc  myself  adopted;  but  we  can  only  testify  of 
the  things  that  we  do  know.  I  have  at  times 
tried  systematic  reading,  Itut  always  given  it  up 
as  ton  utterly  wearisome.  In  many  cases  I  have 
nut  finished  tlie  book  I  was  reading;  there  has  come 
over  nie  a  lirm  conviction  that  I  had  had  enough 
of  it,  and  got  as  niueJi  good  out  of  it  as  f  should 
ever  get,  and  I  have  turned  to  anotiii'r.  This,  I 
know,  is  very  wrung;  I  do  not  reconnnend  il.  I 
sincerely  iidpe,  in  fact,  that  my  example  will  not 
b(!  followed  by  any  of  my  young  readers  ;  that  when 
they  take  up  a  book — let  us  say  Spenser's  "  Faeiy 
Queen  " — they  will  go  through  with  it  to  the  end, 
though  I,  who  pretend  to  teach  them,  have  failed 
to  do  so  myself.  That  they  will  read  all  Shake- 
.speare,  all  Milton,  all  Dryden,  and  all  "Walli'r  Scott 
at  least  once;  that  wlien  they  take  uji  an  antlmr, 
they  will  go  through  wilh  hiuj.  1  ask  il  :  Imt  as 
I  only  lead  liy  Kuateiies,  and  am  incorrigibly  tlighty 
and  desidlory,  1  do  nut  l)elieve  in  their  doing  it. 

I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  far  such  a  method 
of  reading  is  profitable  or  the  reverse:  F  can  nnlv 
testify  that  it  is  very  amu.sing,  that  it  makes  reading 
a  delight  and  a  relaxation.  And  in  the  end,  what 
does  it  matter  how  we  set  about  it  ?  A  strong, 
imperious  curiosity  takes  hold  of  us;  we  must 
know  about  a  certain  thing,  and  nothing  else  will 
satisfy  the  capricious  mind  :  it  is  all  alive  to  receive 
information  on  that  subjeet,  and,  if  gratified,  it 
grips  it  fast  and  never  looses  hold.  Curiosity  and 
interest  have  prepared  the  way,  all  the  channels  of 
receptivity  are  open,  facts,  thoughts,  and  imagery, 
all  strike  home  and  leave  an  indelible  impri'.ssion  : 
and  surely  we  are  the  rielu'r  for  that. 
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ArilAl.'MIXC  liitlc  fxliihitioii  (,!'  the  work  of 
tlie  bust  known  bookbinders  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  was  held  dnring  •luly  at  the  C'axton 
Head,  Higli  HoUiorn,  nearly  all  tbe  jirincipal  forms 
of  binding  being  representi'd.  Tin'  liook  chosen 
for  proofs  of  the  binder's  skill  \\u.-<  William  Morris's 


VliLLU.M    UIXUING    WITH    BLACK   AND   WUri'li    DESIGN. 
(C;/  ilrs.  Ileiberl  Halltoii.) 

traiislaliiin  of  "The  Tale  of  King  Florns  and  the 
Fair  Jehane,"  a  thirteenth  century  French  romance, 
printed  at  the  Kclm.scott  I'ress,  in  itself  a  beautiful 
little  book,  and  one  which  it  nn'ght  be  fairly  con- 
sidered would  afford  the  binder  sutiicient  motive 
for  original  treatment.  The  order  to  each  was 
identical  and  free  from  restriction,  except  as  to 
price — "  for  about  £2  ; "  and  as  to  edges,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  cut.  Some  of  them,  especially  the 
Eastern  craftsmen,  were,  however,  asked  for  examples 
of  native  and  characteristic  workmanship;  that 
was  the  only  departure  from  the  identical  note 
to  iiindcrs.  A  few  copies  were  also  sent  to  special 
artists  for  embroidery  and  other  forms  of  art 
work,  which  did  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  ordinary  binder.  Out  of  the  seventy-six 
copies  sent  nut,  seventy-three  were  returned  safely, 
clad    in    very    varied   garlis;  one    came    liack    from 


('ashniire,  as  n(j  bindi'r  cdnld  be  fciund  ;  one  was 
lost  in  till'  enrtlKinakc  in  Greece,  and  one  was 
destroyed  by  live  in  Altenburg,  Saxony.  Tiie 
result  of  this  happy  thought  of  ^fr.  and  I\[rs. 
Tregaskis  is  the  opportunity  for  a  fair  and  im- 
partial comparison  of  the  value  for  money  given 
by  the  various  craftsmen  in  the  execution  of  their 
work,  and  of  theii'  skill  and  originality  in  design, 
wliicli  should  be  tlie  chief  feature  in  all  work 
capable  of  aitistic  treatment. 

Over  the  Oriental  specimens  I  need  not 
linger  longer  than  to  say  that  Japan  contributes 
two  pretty  covers — one  in  grotesque  and  the 
other  in  court  style,  the  latter  being  a  tine 
example  of  close  and  compact  embroidery.  I'ersia 
sends  one  of  those  pretty  painted  patterns  on 
silver  leaf  for  wliieli  tliat  country  has  so  long 
been  noted,  and  the  specimen  is  fairly  up  to  the 
usual  standard  of  excellence.  From  India  come 
two  emljroideries,  one  a  show  piece  and  one  a  good 


example  of  iloniestic  art,  ami  one  I'lwar  liinding 
by  tile  grandsons  of  Atidul  liahman,  who.se  particular 
style  is  but  little  known  in  Europe,  though  there 
are    a    few    line    pieces    in    the     lioyal     Library    at 
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LEVANT    .MllUlJl'l'O    JUMJI.NG. 
(Dpsiy/iaf  and  Hxrcuted  b<l  Messrs.  Mumll.) 


AViiiilsi.ir   and    in    tlir 

Siiiitli   Krnsiii^tdii 

Musuuiu.      Sc\i'1m1 

books   iiiT    lioiuiil    ill 

the  style  puculiiir   In 

Mohammedan  nations. 

with  a  tlaj),  the  decn- 

ratiiiu    being   beateii- 

in  cornev  and  centiv 

pieL'es    of    arabesi]ur 

work,      witli     gold 

atiixed    by   means    cif 

iiiiiiihih-,  iir  paste  made 

of    the    gniunil    rnois 

of  wild  as])h()del,  and 

finished    olT    witli    a 

painted    edging    nf 

water  gcikl. 

The  Colonial  bind- 
ings are  more  emious 

than    beautiful,     the 

prevailing  motive  ap- 
pearing to  ha\e  l)een 

to   give    snnietbiiig    vepivseiitati\'e    111'    the    eiiuntry      xangiiard    of    a     new    niii\ cnieiit     in    art     liindings. 

of    their    nrigill  ;     .S(j    we    get     Imekskin,     with     bileil       Nn    new    scIkiii!    is   dbseixable,    the    besi    ellbrl    being 

bark     linings,    ami     a     l)Oiik-iiiarker     iiiaile    nf     tlii'      merely    a    eiili,    ihe    :e\erse    nf    the    lille    ]iage,    llie 

tag    of    a    moccasin,    with    Indian   bead  wnrl<,   fnuii      lilael;    being    cut    niil,    and    ibe    wliile     li^jiiring    in 

Canada:    a    enver    i.if    the    skin    nf    a    carpet    snake      gnld.      'J'be    i/ciili/iiris   aie    \eiy    jmniiy    piii     in,    and 

from  Sydney;    and   an  nrnamental   wnml   nf  (lipps-      the  fniwai-ding  is  aiiylliing  1ml    perfect. 

land   frniii  ]\lelb(au'ne  binders.  iMirnpean    specimens    affnid     ample     piiKjf    that 

The   I'liiliMl   States  has    no  remarkaM}-   brillianl       the  ail    ui    binding,  and   the  erafl,  aiv   nnwlu're    so 

specimen  nf  art  craftsmanship,  although  lier  binders      liiiely    rendeicil   as   in    I'aris  and    l.nndnn.      In    the 

have  for  the   last   few   years   tried   to    impress    her      teehnicpie  nf  biniling — that   is  tn  say,  nf  fnrwarding, 

liook    collectnrs    with    their  n\\ii   ini[iiataiu'e  as  the      or  all    tlinse  jiarts  nf  the  wnrk   wliieb    precede   the 

dee.iralinn  ni  the  co\'cr 
—  (ierinany,  linlland, 
r>e]giuni,  Austria,  Italy, 
Ii'ussia,  Spain.  Sweden, 
Itcnmark,  and  Swilzcr- 
lind  are  all  nmre  nr  less 
behind  the  twn  great 
reiilies  (if  the  trade: 
I  be  example  fmm  (leneva 
being  aliniil  the  best  <if 
Ihe  others.  No  example 
frnm  (lermany  gives  any 
pinnf  nf  the  present 
aliiiily  of  the  (lerniaii 
biutlers  to  compete  .seri- 
nusly  with  our  own 
people  :  most  arc  clumsy 
in  techui(pie  and  devoid 
of  iulercsl  ill  design. 
The  Spanisli  itindiiig  is 
.Mditdceii  iaNiJi.\<..  "f    interest,   as    l)eing   a 

iVc.i-j,Hd  l.y  D.  S.  mcCM.    ExccM  by  Hiss  M^cLM.,  »';»'>'  l-'Opy  of    the  old  style 
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of  Saragossa  in  the  early  sixteenth  century ;  and 
others,  as  those  of  Venice,  follow  old  models  in 
style,  but  without  the  old  fidelity  to  the  best 
methods  of  iircuhiction — -beiiig  nierely  cnnunercial 
imitations. 

Of  the  French  examples  it  is  possible  tn  speak 
only  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  as  regai'ds  the 
beautiful  and  exact  workmanship.  In  some  of  the 
Paris  books  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  find 
a  fault,  if  design  were  to  be  shut  out  from  con- 
sideration, both  forwarding  and  finishing  being  as 
perfect  as  hand  workmanship  may  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  But  originality  in  design  must  be 
looked  fci',  else  is  art  in  bookbinding  dead ;  and 
we  find  it  dead  and  perished  in  France,  at  least, 
if  these  examples  may  be  taken  as  evidence.  The 
majority  are  of  sixteiiuth  century  French  or  Italian 
style,  almost  exact  copies  of  well-known  works : 
and  no  French  binding  gives  indication  of  a 
modern  thought  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  majority  of  English  bindings  are  little 
better,  the  greatest  names  figuring  merely  as 
reproducers  of  past  works.  In  point  of  technique 
they  run  closely  beside  the  French.  There  is  in 
several  the  evidence  of  most  careful  treatment 
so  far  as  the  workmanship  is  concerned,  and  with 
it  a  conscientious  effort  at  exact  copying ;  but 
alas !  few  have  thought  out  any  new  form  of 
decoration,  and  of  the  few,  only  one  is  a  binder 
liy  profession.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  that 
by  Messrs.  Morrell,  in  green  crushed  levant 
morocco,  with  front  side  composed  of  a  leafy 
border,  and  centre  panel  showing  a  tall  flowering 
fritillary  treated  conventionally,  the  flowers  inlaid 
white ;  the  reverse  side  diapen;il  with  leafy  work 
woven  through  crowns,  and  the  back  with  inter- 
laced design,  powdered  with  gold  dots  similar  to 
the  front  side.  Tiie  design  is  extremely  appropriate, 
it  appeals  at  once  to  the  understanding,  without 
partaking  of  anything  akin  to  illustration ;  it  is 
free  and  graceful,  and,  although  very  full,  is  ex- 
tremely light.  Messrs.  ]\Iorrell  are  therefore  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  happy  blend  of  appro- 
priate ideas  with  fine  workman.ship,  which  has 
won  for  London  the  award  of  highest  merit. 

In  the  .same  class  of  work  I  must  notice  the 
snmewhat  peculiar  production  of  Miss  jMacColl, 
designed  by  :Mr.  1).  S.  MacCoU.  I  do  nut  know 
who  is  responsible  for  tlie  binding,  but  it  is 
the  design  wliicli  needs  attention.  Tiie  reproduc- 
tion will  help  to  a  general  understanding  of  its 
intent  with  this  explanation,  that  it  presents  tlie 
husband  of  tlu!  fair  .Tehane  riding — with  liis  wife 
behind    disguised  as   his  sijuire — by   the  sea  shore. 


with  a  large  rock  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the 
squire,  and  roses  interspersed  about  the  scene.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  discern  the  roses,  or  the  sea, 
tlie  rock,  or  the  horizon,  but  that  they  are  all 
tiiere  we  are  credibly  assured. 

Of  vellums  tooled  and  vellums  painted  there 
are  several ;  but  the  best  is  that  bearing  a  design 
in  black  and  white  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Eailton,  a 
charming  female  nude,  floating  across  a  black 
disc.  The  drawing  is  bold  and  yet  delicate ; 
startling  for  a  binding,  yet  appropriate ;  neither 
overcrowded  nor  overdone. 

Pyrogravure,  or,  as  commonly  called,  poker- 
work,  finds  a  delightful  exponent  in  Mrs.  Graham, 
whose  work  is  free  and  chaste.  The  effect  of  the 
burning  on  calf,  pleasing  in  itself,  is  improved 
by  tiny  colourings  in  the  border  resembling  inlaid 
gems;  and  the  painted  female  head  and  the 
beautiful  metal  clasps  give  an  additional  grace  to 
a  rare  piece  of  artistic  cover  decoration. 

One  other  binding  deserves  special  mention — ■ 
a  mosaic,  coming  from  the  land  where  leather 
inlaying  was  perhaps  first  conceived  and  carried 
out — namely,  Denmark.  The  fine  example  by  Imm. 
Petersen,  of  Coijenhagen,  inlaid  in  thirteen  colours, 
presenting  the  bust  of  the  fair  Jehane  surrounded 
by  Scandinavian  ornament,  and  on  the  reverse  side 
an  inlaid  border  with  centre  panel  diapered,  and 
containing  alternate  crowned  J's  and  F's,  shows 
that  Denmark  has  not  forgotten  its  old  traditions. 
Its  recent  exhibit  at  Chicago  was  a  surprise,  and 
before  long  Danish  binders  may  be  expected  to  be 
in  the  forefront  with  a  br-anch  of  bool:binding 
generally  deemed  too  expensive  for  ordinary  liook 
lovers. 

The  stimuhis  thus  given  to  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  art  handicrafts  can  scarcely  be  fully 
appreciated  at  the  present  moment,  especially  so 
far  as  it  concerns  the  work  of  our  own  country. 
In  the  struggle  for  supremacy  so  many  factors 
are  now  keenly  appraised  that  its  ultimate  elTects 
cannot  be  gauged.  Viewing  tiie  question,  however, 
from  the  broadest  point  of  view,  and  carefully 
comparing  the  bindings  of  nations  which  have  ex- 
]ierienced  the  blessings  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  technical  education  for  some  years  past,  as 
against  our  own,  where  technical  education  is  at 
jiresent  a  very  limited  experiment,  few  would  hesi- 
tate to  diclaie  in  favour  of  the  English  examples. 
The  one  exhibit  from  a  technical  school  at  Gera, 
some  35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leipzig,  is  a  barbarous 
specimen  ol'  how  not  to  do  it,  and  should  all'ord  an 
olijeet  lesson  of  what  we,  as  a  nation,  .should  beware 
of  in  our  own  enlhusiasiu   for  technical  etlucation. 
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THE    SALONS. 
SALON  OF  THE  CHA.Ml'   DK   MAKS. 

Hy    CLAUDE    I'HILLII'S. 

HOUGH  the  tendencies  of  the  secessionist  Salon,     a   vast   amount    of    nuMlioc'ie    and    some    i)ositivelv 
whicli    is  avowedly  representative  of  extreme      had   stutl',  produeL'd   l)y  thuse  yVw/.s/w  or  niyslitiers 

whii  al^iiimd  and  tiourish  more  in  France  llian  else- 
wlicre.      The  residuum,  howevei',  consisted   of  very 


views,  and  the  march  onwards  quand  menu  in  art 
were  certainly  not   this   year   in    the  direction   of 


A    vi;m»ii:  ni'   t,\1'1:i:s. 
U'rum  the  raiidiiuj  by  P.  A.  J.  Dayiian-Duiivcrcl.) 

moderation    or    of    "settling    down,"    the    display  remarkable    work,     thorouLthly    iluiraetcristic,    not 

made  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifth  annual   exhihi-  only    of    the    art    but   of    tiie    mnnnci-s    and    tlie 

tion  was — whatever  the  over-conservative  and  the  literature   which   stainl   for    the  peculiar    period    of 

over-prejudiced    may   say — a  very  strong   one.     In  transition    tiirough    wiiit'h    we    are    passing.     Tho.se 

order  to  enjoy,   we  must  eliminate   and    pass  over  whose  cult  is  exclusively  for  the  great  art   of    the 
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past,  ;ui(l  who  luild  fast  witliout  CDUipi'oiiiise  to  tlii'  of  tlio  niastcv's  cdluHr  vedeciu  the  too  dariiio 
canons  of  tliat  past,  very  naturally  feel  a  certain  siniplitiration  i>(  thi'  ihawini;  and  the  weaknesses 
repulsion  for  the  extreme  phases  of  modern  art  of  detail  whieh  were  riitieised  on  the  first  appear- 
as  were  there  exeni))lified.  This  easily  expliealile  ance  of  the  design.  The  decoration  as  a  whole 
repulsion  makes  them  unjust  to  tlie  lirillianey,  may  lie  d(>sfriherl  as  a  rrniuucii  in  tones  of  tiie 
the  inventiveness,  the  strenuous  ell'ort  to  ,l;o  aliead.  mauve    family,  relievt'd  on  a    turquoise-ljlue  diaper 


THE   PROCESSION    TO   CALVARY. 
(Fi-oin  the  Painting  bt/  Jfan   Dt'raud.) 


which  is  shown  in  I  he  more  sincere  jierformances 
of  the  representative  men,  and  oblivious  of  the 
truth  that  here,  as  el.sewhere,  there  must  he 
perpetual  onward  motion  ;  that  to  stand  still  even 
in  excellence  is  to  retrograde.  Like  literature, 
though  iu  a  difi'ercnt  fashion,  art  must,  in  order 
to  have  any  permanent  and  representative  value, 
reflect,  express,  and  interpret  its  (jwn  time — not 
nece.ssjirily  in  costume  and  externals,  hut  in  spirit. 
It  is  thus  manifestly  unfair  to  charge  the  ,trt 
alone  with  the  elements  of  uuhealthine.ss,  with 
the  fierce  excess  in  reali.sm,  the  cheap  and  insincere 
idealism,  the  .sinister  ingredient  of  sensuality — the 
more  destructive  when  it  lurks  hidden — which, 
it  must  lie  owned,  colour  many,  though  by  no 
means  all,  of  the  most  remarl^ahle  jiroductions  of 
the  moment. 

]\I.  I'uvis  <le  (Jhavannes  exhiliitcd  in  its  com- 
plrtc  sUite  the  great  decorative  cnximhh-  which  is 
destined  to  adorn  the  Staircase  of  the  Tiefect  at 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  of  which  the  central  portion, 
"  Victor  Hiigo  ollVant  sa  lyre  a  la  ville  de  Paris," 
wa.s  seen  as  a  cartoon  in  la.st  years  exhibition. 
The   magic    delicacy    and    decorative    eflectivencss 


ground.  The  finest  jiorlions  are  tlie  four  ci'iling 
compartments — "  I'atriotisme,"  "  Charile,"  "  Ardeur 
Artistique,"  and  "  Foyer  Intellectuel."  The  two 
latter  especially  are  suave  and  noble  compositions, 
giving  .synthetic,  yet,  in  the  higher  sense,  perfectly 
truthful  expression  to  modern  life  in  its  more 
aspiring  phases.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  expressing  tlii'  wish  that  ."\I.  Tuvis  would 
consent  to  carry  out  willi  a  greater  measure  of 
firmness  and  accuracy  in  essential  detail  those 
poetic  and  thorougldy  modern  conceptions  which 
he  puts  before  us  with  so  much  breadth  and  ]iurity 
of  .style,  with  so  genuine  an  inventiveness  of  eolour, 
it  caimot  be  allowed  that  these  drawbacks  to  his 
art  constitute  a  sufficient  ground  for  withdrawing 
from  him  the  allegiance  owed  to  the  noblest  and 
most  .serene  of  modern  French  j)ainters. 

M.  Carolus-Duran  again  showed  his  unsur- 
pias.sable  bnrsh-]iower  and  happy  audacity  as  a 
colourist,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  .some- 
thing nioic  tlian  this.  His  large  landscape  with 
figures,  "  La  dernicre  heure  du  Christ,"  is  of 
]iowerful  and  suggestive  .scenic  ellect,  though 
higher  juai.se  cannot  be  accorded  to  it.     In  several 
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of  tlie  fiMiialo  p(Jil raits  tliero  was  the  usual  in- 
tensity of  visual  impression,  tlic  usual  absence  ol' 
that  inner  characterisation  wliich  serves  td  dif- 
ferentiate one  human  being  from  aiinliicr.  An 
unusual  tenderness  colours,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
finely-painted  "  I'oete  a  la  Mandoline,"  a  portrait 
in  wliicli  physical  deficiencies  have  not  lieen  olossed 
over,  yet  are  shown  in  tlie  transfiguring  light  of 
a  li)ving  sympathy.  "With  that  of  'M.  Carolus- 
Duran  tlie  name  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent,  A.b'.A.,  at 
once  suggests  itself  as  that  of  a  puj)!]  wlio  has 
overtopped  his  master  in  viitue  of  a  higher  origin- 
ality and  a  more  complete  power  of  expressing 
the  essential  characteristics  of  his  own  dav.  He 
was  represented  by  the  "ilrs.  Hugh  Hanimersley," 
which  will  lie  wi'll  rcincnilii'ivd  as  tlic  central 
attractidu  of  the  New  (lallery  last  year.  Less 
advantageously  Imng  than  cm  tiiat  (iccasion,  il, 
nevertlieless,  again  a.s.serted  itself  as  one  of  tlie 
most  bi'illiant  of  recent  portraits,  as  a  niasterpieei. 
of  .swift  and  dexterous  executinn,  and  an  endiudi- 
ment  of  modernity  in  its  biigiitest  and  most 
engaging  phase. 

"With  a  nundier  ef  .sea  studie.s — "  synnihonies  " 
in  violet  and  silver,  blue  and  silver,  and  blue  and 
violet,  which  were  seen  this  winter  at  the  Grafton 
Gallery — Jlr.  "Whistler  exhibited  a  large  canvas, 
"  Portrait     du      Comle      leiberl      de     .AIiintesi|niou- 


atteiiiplrd  Id  make  moek  of  this  singularly  interest- 
ing pertdrm.ince,  ignorant  liotli  of  what  Mr.  "Whistler 
aims  at  in  art,  and  moi'e  especially  of  what  he  liere 
aims  at  in  jMatraiture.     M.  de  ]\Ionte.sqniim-Fezensac 

i"^   tbe   1 till' of   lestheticism   whom    the    Faubourg 

St.  (ierniain  delights  to  honour,  Imtii  liie  versifier- 
in-chief  and  the  designer  of  "  unulttaably  precious" 
things  in  furniture  and  rnin  [n  that  exclusive 
.section  (if  I'ari.sian  .society.  The  quintessential 
tyjie  (if  such  a  super-.subtlc  personality  as  this  is 
just  sncii  as  lliis  jiainter's  art  and  his  ah  me  can 
adequately  render,  and  lie  lias  rendered  its  main 
characteristics,  physical  and  mental,  in  masterly 
fasliiiin.  .\11  that  can  be  said  is  that  his  exe- 
cutinn has  not  all  the  mysteridus  icliiiements  of 
fnruier  limes,  but  nmic  ii|ienly  leveals  iis  seclcis 
I"  the  bchdlder.  .\  ipiile  (ipp.isile  type  i,f  the 
miidi'in  jKirii.iit  is  liie  sunny  jf/n'n  ,ilr  ••  j'drtrait 
de  Mine.  K.,'  (if  tile  Danish  ]iainler.  :\I.  Krciyer. 
'i'he  lady  ]iiirt  rayed  stands  with  her  dn^  at, 
the  very  edge  (if  a  calm  sea,  ilhiniiiied  wilh  tlie 
]icculiar  rosy  light  nf  the  late  iKirthern  sun.sel. 
The  eii\cloj)ment  of  the  lignre  wilii  liie  invisible 
garmenl  (if  the  pure,  lii^hl  alinnspliere  is  admirable ; 
the  whnle  has  a  delightful  ricshucss,  both  of  concep- 
tiiiu  and  executinn. 

'SI.   dean   I'lc'raud's  gmuji  (if  ])aintings  is  always 
line  (if  the  attractidus  nf  the  Ciiamii  de   Mars  In  llie 


AKDEUR    AUTISTIQUK. 
(/■■/■i)»i  the  Dmijn  btj  Piirit  de  Cliaranwu.) 


Fezeusac,"  which   is  certainly  the  most  remark.iblc  general  public,  although  he  is  far  le.ss  a  painter  tlian 

oil-painting  jiroduced   by  him  of  late  years.  a  .satiiical  /vfco// /<•»;•,  and  (more  lately)  an  interpreter 

Some    unwise    persons,   indulging  in    a  .style  of  according    to  nltra-niodeni    notions    of    llie    great 

criticism  whidi,  as  regards  the  consunnnat(!  Anglo-  sacred    drama    of    the    Gospel.s.      His    ugly,   siatey 

American  artist,  is  now  surelj'  quite  ilaiwtlv,  liave  colour,   liis   peeidiar  execution,   will   always  lietract 
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fniiii  his  claims  in    tlie    eyes  uf    those    who  judge  best  productions,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the 

painting   primarily    as    such  ;    while    his    keenness  plcinairistes.      His   "  Louise    Cattel,  nourriee,"    is    a 

of  vision,  his  agreeable  and  iml   Inn  |iiiiigent  satire,  fitting  pendant  to  thi^  "Wanda    Lanu'trie,  laitiere," 

will  nevertheless  firmly  iiinintaiii  iiiiii  in  his  present  which  has  now  fmind  its  way  inlci  llie  Luxemljourg. 

position  as  a  Parisian  ainciiig   Parisians,      Snniehow,  His  "  Exmlc  "  may,  as  the  spectator  pleases,  lie  taken 

pathetic  and  cluscly  sliulied  as  ari'  nut  a   few  of  the  cither    as    tlie    forced    departure    from    home    of    a 


HORSES. 
(F/i)i/i  the  ratntiiiff  by  J.  Bcsiiard.) 


iiH'iilciits  ill  his  "Clicniin  dc  la  Croix,''  one  finds 
oneself  (juite  iinalile  to  take  it  sciiously  as  a  whole. 
It  is  not  altogether  that  the  saci-ed  personages — 
the  ilagdalene,  St.  John,  the  Virgin  herself — are 
audaciously  modernised,  and  entirely  French;  for 
Herr  F'ritz  von  Uhde,  to  whom  this  movement  so 
eagerly  taken  uj)  by  Inench  artists  is  a\owedly  due, 
ha.s  caused  us  to  accept  as  seemly,  and  even  as 
deeply  moving,  conceptions  at  least  as  unconven- 
tional as  thi.s.  It  is  that  the  latest  version  of  the 
"  Procession  to  Calvary "  is  so  evidently  a  thing 
laboriously  thought  out,  rather  than  genuinely 
conceived:  it  is  tiiat  the  desire  to  "astonish  the 
cilize.li "  is  so  unmistakably  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  efl'ort.  Nothing  could  be  moi-e  humorous 
than  JI.  Bcraud's  "  Les  deux  Mu.ses  (poitrait 
d'Armand  Silvestre),"  showing  the  well-known  jjoet 
and  romance-writer  inspired  on  either  side  by  a 
muse ;  the  one  presiding  over  poetry  and  the 
higher  realms  of  thought,  the  other  too  evidently 
tlie  lively  and  irrepressible  goilde.ss  to  whom  are 
due  tho.se  scatological  i)roductions  which  fall  in 
showers  from  the  houlevardier  poet's  pen,  and 
certainly  do  not  constitute  his  greatest  claim  tn 
immortality. 

M.   Roll    has  regaine(l  in  a  great   measine    that 
freshness  and  simplicity  which  rendered  iiini,  in  his 


modern  artisan  and  his  family,  or  as  the  "  Flight 
into  Egypt,"  presented  according  to  the  niriderni.sed 
fashion  in  religious  art,  to  wiiieii  reference  has 
just  been  made. 

Herr  FVitz  von  Uhde  liimself  was  there,  with 
"Les  Pelerins  d'Ennnaiis"  and  "  La  I-'uite  en  Egypte," 
treated  in  just  this  styli',  bnt  with  a  restrained 
intensity  of  pathos  which  carries  conviction. 

M.  Dagnan-Bouveret  has  nothing  as  striking  in 
excellence  as  the  beautiful  "  Dans  la  Foret "  of  last 
year,  but  the  single  life-size  figure,  "  ilarchande  de 
Cierges,"  is  in  his  best  and  most  moving  manner, 
still  revealing,  however,  very  strongly  the  infinenee 
of  Bastien-Lepage.  The  much-admired  "  Christ  a 
Cieth.semane."  with  all  its  appealing  beauty  of  facial 
expression,  is  too  self-con.sciou.s.  The  delicately 
stip])led  portrait  of  Mile.  I'.artet  of  the  Coniedie 
F'ram^'aise  presents  her  in  modern  garb,  but  with 
half-fantastic  surroundings  and  a  curious  back- 
ground, which  add,  not  altogether  appropriately, 
just  that  suggestion  of  fantasy  and  imaginativeness 
which  is  tl:e  one  ([Uality  that  this  most  ex(iuisitely 
])oli,shed  of  modt'i'ii  actresses  can  least  claim  to 
possess. 

That  accomplished  artist,  M.  Resnard,  continues 
to  waste  his  ])owcrs  in  the  endeavour  to  jire- 
sent  abnormal    eccentricities   in    illumination.     His 
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"  Chevaux "  is  a  superbly  designed  group  of  two 
life-sized  horses  in  a  stable,  disfigured  by  tlio 
wilful  improbaliility  of  the  colour.  It  is  liy  no 
means  as  impossible  as  most  people  seem  to  thiii1<, 
that  M.  Besnard  may  for  one  fleeting  moment  lia\  i,' 
seen  Ids  horses  in  the  clash  of  conflicting  lights 
ill  wliich  he  has  deliberately  painted  them ;  but 
that  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  presenting 
them  thus.  Pardon  may  be  granted  for  any 
extravagance  in  art  provided  it  really  adds  signifi- 
cance to  the  thing  which  it  is  sought  to  depict ; 
but  here  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

;\1.  Louis  Picard  has  rare  gifts  as  a  colouiist 
and  executant,  but  really  he  tries  our  patience  too 
far  in  thus  ringing  the  changes  for  ever  on  one 
imperfect  and  uninteresting  model.  Whether  the 
artist  calls  his  picture  "  An  Bord  de  la  Mer," 
or  "  Melancholia,"  or  "  Femme  a  la  Fenetrc,"  it 
is  always  one  and  the  same  blonde,  with  the 
familiar  blue  eyes  and  short  nose,  that  is  put  for- 
ward. M.  Aman-Jean  is,  that  rare  thing,  an 
imaginative  portraitist;  he  is,  however,  an  apostle 
of  the  modern  diaphanous  movement,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  English  Pre-Eaphaelite  school  has 
influenced  him  not  all  for  good.     His  figure-studies 


The  portraits  of  JL  Jacques  Blanclie — among 
them  the  "Lady  Eden" — show  more  and  more  the 
iiiHueiice  exercised  over  him  by  Gainsborough;  but 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  could  exchange  his  peculiar 
and  far  from  pleasant  colour  for  the  silveriness  of 
the  English  master.  JI.  Gandara  fails  in  his  full- 
length  "  Prince.sse  de  t'liimny,"  which  appears  at 
once  gigantic  in  stature  and  wanting  in  siiljstance. 
Mr.  Alexander,  whose  clever  full-lengths  have 
been  seen  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  sent  a  whule 
series  of  canvases  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  aiiKnig 
them  some  capiliil  portraits  of  men.  JL  Friaiit 
is  skilful  and  umniiilional  as  u.sual,  and  it  is  just 
this  coldnes.s  which  renders  his  cynical  "  Premier  as- 
saut,"  notwitlistanding  the  cleverness  and  the  sublle 
power  of  observation  wbidi  it  <lisplays.  intoh'iably 
offensive.  Among  tlie  laiidsiapes,  wliich  took  up 
so  large  a  proportion  nf  iln'  wall-.siiace  were  many 
remarkable  productions  in  the  most  various  styles. 
'SI.  ^lontenard's  vast  "  Panneau  decoratif  destine 
a  rAmphitheatre  de  Mineralogie  de  la  Sorbonne " 
is  a  splendid  decoration,  which  will  literally  light 
up  with  its  sunlight  and  sparkle  the  lecture-room 
for  which  it  is  destined.  M.  Itene  liillotte  mnmi-ii- 
tarily  abandons    the    hanlicue,   which    he    has   dune 


Till-:   Ki.iian'  into   kgvii 
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are   beautiful    in    sillnmrtir    and    arrangemeiit,   but  so  much    to   poetise,  and    gives    iiio.st    original    and 

flat  and    inclined    In    sink    \uln    the    canvas   rather  attractive    pictures    of    the    Albanian    coast,    still, 

than    to    stand    nut    fmni    it:    liie    best    and    most  however,    in    tiie   same   silver-grey    tonality    whicii 

personal    of    the    sei  irs    cnntributed    by    the    artist  he    almost   exclusively    atlects.      "  Lii   cole   d'Alba- 

this   year    is   the   ■  I'drtrait    du   Sculpleur    Damiit."  nie— le    soir    a     Bnlrint.i,"    is    certainly    the    most 
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inteiestiiig  FicirIi  lamlscape  of  the  year.  .Mr. 
Henry  Moore,  1!.A.,  wlio  is  a  regular  contril  ml  in- 
to the  Champ  de  Mar.s,  has  never  heen  represented 
by  anytliing  liner  tlian  "Cahne  avant  Forage,"  a 
study,  with  the  all-p(;rvading  tonality  of  the  grey 
pearl,  wiiich  is  more  tliau  equal  to  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish painter's  familiar  bine  wave-]iictures.  A  word 
of  special  mention  is  (hie  td  the  wimdcrrul  liUle 
landscapes  with  figures  of  ^1.  Ivan  rranislinikolf, 
as  iiighly  finished  as  those  of  jMei.ssonier  himself, 
and  yet  vibrating  throughout  with  atmospheric 
etlect.  ]\Iost  remarkable  are  his  blue  skies,  abso- 
lutely pure  and  cloudless,  and  to  which  he  never- 
tlieless  succeeds  in  imparting  the  sense  of  depth 
and  gradation.  Fine  landscapes,  to  which  I  sliould 
liave  Ijcen  glad  to  devote  more  space,  were  also 
contributed  by  tlie  Belgian  master,  M.  Courteus,  liy 
M.  Thaulow,  ]\I.  Le  Camus,  ~SL  Flelleu,  the  veteran 
impressionist  JI.  Sisley,  ^I.  ^luenier,  M.  Adolphe 
Binet,  the  Franco-Swedish  painter  M.  Wahlberg, 
^I.  .Tettel,  ;\[r.  Alexander  Harri.son,  and  .some  others. 
I  have  reserved  fur  linal  mention,  as  being 
in  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  lait  not 
precisely  of  it,  the  great  series  of  water-colours — 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — in  wliicli 
JI.  James  Tissot  has  depicted  tlie  entire  life  of 
Clirist,  from  tlie  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity 
to  the  culminating  scenes  of  the  Passion,  the 
(JruciH.xion,  the  Eesurrection.  The  enthusiasm, 
the  al)sr)lute  sincerity,  with  which  the  French 
artist — wliom  we  all  know  chielly  as  the  skilful 
painter  of  modisli  scenes  in  modern  life — has 
approached  his  arduous  task  are  beyond  praise. 
In  those  sections  of  the  great  sacred  drama  in 
wliich  soaring  imagination,  invention  in  the  higher 


sense  of  the  word,  is  re(j^uired,  he  must  be  said 
to  have  failed,  tliough  he  has  failed  honourably. 
He  is  at  iiis  best  where  he  has  been  able  to  give 
to  his  personages  a  thoroughly  realistic  embodiment 
and  a  frankly  oriental  colour ;  and  in  those  terrible 
final  scenes,  which  he  has  treated  with  a  pa.ssionate 
sincerity  akin  to  that  wliich  marks  the  Flemings 
of  tlie  fifteenth  century  and  such  German  painters 
of  the  sixteenth  as  ^Matthiius  Griinewald.  The 
hypercritical  might  point  out  that,  notwithstanding 
M.  Ti.ssot's  evident  desire  for  tlie  most  absolute 
accuracy  in  matters  of  environment  and  local 
colour,  he  not  unfrequently  piwluces  a  viisc-cn-siriic 
which  is  rather  Byzantine  of  tlie  fifth  or  sixth 
century  than  classicised  Oriental  of  the  first.  He 
is  weakest  in  such  subjects  as  "The  Agony  in 
the  Ciardeii,"  in  which,  pusliing  too  far  in  the 
stri\iiig  after  originality,  he  shows  Christ  lying 
prone  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  numberless 
visionary  forms  of  angels,  evidently  insjiired  by 
Blake.  Best  of  all  is  the  proce.s.sion  of  the 
Wise  ]\Ien  mounted  on  camels,  which  is  shown 
winding  its  way  solemnly  across  the  stony  desert. 
Terriljle  in  its  audacious  realism,  but  at  tlie 
.same  time  infinitelv  pathetic,  is  the  "Christ 
Leaving  the  rretorium.''  ]\Ioi-e  terrible  still  are  the 
"Flagellation,"  the  "Calvary,"  the  "Crucifixion"— 
presented  in  several  designs,  at  various  moments, 
and  from  various  points  of  \  iew — and  tlie  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross."  It  is  very  probalile  that  an 
opportunity  will  lie  aflbrded  to  I.oiidoii  v\v  long 
of  seeing  and  judging  this  very  reiiiarkalile  col- 
lection in  its  entirely.* 

*  This  remarkable  series  of  designs  is  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  special  article  iii  The  Magazine  ok  Art. — Ed. 
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-L      tendency    »(    tlio    day,    and    eevtainly     nnn,.      in   H,,.   state   gidlerics  and  anlrdiand.evs  of  a  nidvc 

more  commendable,  llian  tiie  growing  endeavonr  I'oniial  faslnon  of  lif,^.  To  niccl  this  demand  \vc 
to   adapt    art   to    the    licauLifying    of    onr    domestic      iiave     tlir     niiuli     and     jnslIy-vaniUrd     mowmciil 

life.       .Alen    tlicrc    are    wlio    are  l,„„\vn  as  the   J'.rilisii  Sculplnral 

huikling    big    gallerie.s    and    till-         |HBHHn^H^H  Ifenaseence,   its   leader.s,    Me.ssr.s. 

^^^^^^■r^^^^H  Ceovge   Fi-amplon,   Harry 

forms  ;  but  the  general  feeling            ^^^^^BS^^^^^H  Swyunerton,  IVgram, 

towards  such          as  lends  itself         ^HH^Em^^^H  generation    of 

to  the  enrichment  of   the                      ^^E^HSBSSII^^H  "'^    manifesting 

iu  which           actually   pass                 ^^IKSS^B^^^H  ^"""'^l^'  'Iccoiat ive  tendency. 

^^^^Hnpfg|A|^H  ^vilii   the 

explanis    the                                             ^^^^^S^^I^^^H  "'''l^.  't'^  panellings  and  fittings 

canvases  produced,                 ^^^^^^H^^^^l  natural 
the  painting       the  pictures                   ^^  ^^^^^^^^^H 
cially    designed    to    blend                   ^H  -^V^SP^^^H 

or    crown,    a    defined    and    pre-         ^^^^^^^f^^!^H  i"    li'iniiony.      Tiiere        noliiing 

determined  scheme  of  decoration.         ^^^  ^»'>*J^^i^B  lowlier,  nollhing  more  .lecorative. 

The  movement  is  especially  to  he         ^^B^^         ^|^^^  ^|  l'''"'    ""'    --^ti'tut'ttf  :    nothing   of 

noted  among.st  sculptors:  wliilst         ^^Bt            ^^^     V  whidi  the  owner  grows  fonder,  or 

a   great   change    has    come    o\er         ^MSl             J^^'^^M  '"""'"^    ^^'''^■''  associations  more 

their  patrons  during  the  century         ^BiA              ^^^^^^1  '''^'^J'  entwine.      It  can   U-  dis- 

which    now   speeds    to  its  close.         ^BPn               ll^^^^l  l'"^*^*^^    •'^"    *'''''^''    "^'    '*'■'*    beauties 

In   the    days   of    our                           ^^^^                ^^^^^|  '"''    ^^^^^    ^"    ""'    '"'"'^    possible 

these  were  mostly  men  of  family         ^^^B     ^^^      ,^^^^^|  advantage.     There       no  need  tu 

as    well   as    of    wealth,    who,               ^^^H    '*^^,  '^^^^H  j^,.,.].   j,    to  look  at  in  certain 

their  youth,  had  made  the  "grand         ^^^B''^~^       ^^^^^1  1'-''^''          eertaiu   attitudes.      It 

tour,"  and  in  the  cities  of  North-         ^^^M^     -^^^^^^^^^  '"'   '^1^™)'-''  ncce.ssible.     But 

em    Italy   acquired    a    taste                 ^^W  t._^|^y|j^^^^H  ^m  li   LiU'L's  and   reuutes  are   by 

the   more  severely   classical   ex-        ^^V  %^^^|^^^^^|  ""    i"'^''*"-'*   '-'"'^'b'  acciuiretl ;    and 

pressions  of  art.     What  relics  of         ^^B     ^^^^^^^^M  '■'"■«  ixrdne    from    tlie    liands   of 

the  glorious   past  were  available         ^^H      pSH^/^^^^^^|  .U'eat    masters    are    treasui-es 

they  acquired;  what  tliey  could         ^^B  7^Slr'  jj^^^^^B  ^\\nv\\  the  rich                     invest 

not    obtain    they    cau.sed    to                 ^^DtW^^   ^^^^^^M  ""''   ^^^ 

copied;                                                      ^^Ik    ^P       ^^^^^^|  '""^    )'^''    ^^'^    ^°"o 

ridors  of  their  country  seats  and         ^^^^   Wj     |^^^^^^|  .something  very  mucli  better 

town  houses  were  peopled  with         ^^^^k    ^^  '  %|^^^^H  'H'^l    "ioi"«    precious     tliau     the 

the   gods    of   Greece    and    Rome.         ^^^^B              ^'^^^^^1  ordinary    ])ronzes    of    connnerce, 

To-day  the  art  patron  is  (jflener         ^^^V  ^              ■  J^^^H  p,,or    oft.'u    in    design,  cheap    in 

the  man  of  commerce.     The  iieer         ^^BIe__   '^^^  -  -_j^^^^M  manufaeiure,  inditl'ereut  in  colour, 

sells,    the    brewer    laiy.s.      Haul-         ^^^^^^         --=^^^^^^B  '"'^^    multiplied    to  the   verge   of 

ware,    engineering  contracts,   the         ^■H^^^m^^SS^hBHIHB  valuelessiiess.      Xor    are    we 

Stock  Exchange,  and  tlie  like —                               .\ri;..i:\  always    ready    to    bow    to    tlie 

not  acres — go  to  the  founding  of                           (/;..,  m.  i>wmi,-i.)  reigning    fasliion,   and    draw    on 

the  contemporary  gallery.    These  tiu;     limited     resources     of     olil 

men  having  followed  tiieir  own  judgment  to  fortune      .Japan,  a  policy  whicii  daily  grows  more  costly. 
are  inclined  to  trust  their  own  taste  in  art.     Tiiey            It   is    here    tliat    such   exhibitions  as  that  now 
liave  few  memories  and  rennnisceuces  of  Italy ;  and      held    by   Mcssr.s.    Bellman,   Ivey  and    Carter  prove 
to  the  extent  that  they  support  the   sculptor  tliey      so  lieliglitful  and  helpful.     Visiting  all  the  greater 

like  it  to  be  in  the  direction  of  connnissions  for  exliilpitions  and  studios  of  Europe,  they  acipiire 
panels  iu  low  or  high  relief,  friezes,  mantelpieces,  the  right  of  reproduction  iu  niinialure  of  many 
and    such    decorative    details,    rather    tiian    for    the      of  the  best  tilings  of  the  season:  anil  e\ery  spring 
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we  find  the  pieces  of  statuary  we  have  most 
admired  during  tlie  previous  }ear  in  the  noble 
open  spaces  of  the  Champs  Elysees  or  the  Cliamp 
de  Mars,  or  in  the  cramped  rooms  vouchsafed  tn 
art  in  marble,  bronze,  and  plaster  at  the  l!oyaI 
Academy,  reappearing  at  this  gallery  in  (Uniiii- 
ished  stature  but  undiminislied  charm,  and  nftcu 
gems  of  perfect  casting. 

I  have  specially  selected  for  the  first  illus- 
tration "  Tiie  Aurora  "  of  M.  Dagonet — designed 
to  carry  a  cluster  of  electric  lights,  because  I  am 
anxious  that  there  should  l)e  recognised  the 
splendid  potentialities  in  tlie  way  of  a  decorative 
art  oj)ened  out  by  the  new  illuininant  with  its 
invisible  wires,  minute  globes,  and  total  absence 
of  clumsy  parapliernalia.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  a  more  graceful  torcli-bearer  to  the 
treasures  of  a  beautiful  room  tiian  tliis  ddiglit- 
fully  -  modelled  awakening  figure.  "  La  ( 'har- 
meuse,"  bj'  M.  A.  Beguine,  won  golden  criticisms 
in  the  Salon  of  a  few  seasons  ago  by  reason  of 
the  felicity  of  jjose  and  roguish  witchery  of  tlie 
figure ;  though  it  is  possible  the  artist  might 
have  permitted  himself  certain  modifications  of 
the  throat  and  arms  of  liis  model  without  loss  of 


V      1.  A      1!  I  \  I  K  It  i; 
(Bi/  .1.    rnnlaiiir.) 


LA    CHAUMEUSE. 
(Cy   M.    A.    Bojlli'ic.) 

refinement.  M.  Larclie's  bust  of  tlie  statuette 
of  "  Christ  devant  les  Docteurs  "  is  distinguished 
by  tlie  tender  intelligence  of  the  expression,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  colour  of  the  metal  used. 
■  riioebe,"  the  ivory  figure  by  M.  Delacour,  stood 
ill  a  prominent  place  in  the  Salon  last  year; 
though  the  crowd  of  portrait-busts  left  no  spare 
pedestal  for  it  this  year  at  Burlington  House. 
It  would  i^erhaps  have  been  better  had  the 
si]\er-starred  and  purple-enamelled  hemisphere, 
on  which  the  figure  stands,  been  of  plain  ivory. 
In  his  "  Serpolette  "  and  "  JIadame  Sans  Gene," 
'SI.  Van  der  Straeten  invests  the  bronze  with  a 
vivacity  whicli  amounts  to  pertness.  From  the 
studios  of  MM.  F'remiet,  ]\Ioreau,  Desbois, 
(Irevin,  Gerome,  and  others  come  many  diarm- 
iiig  reproductions.  Tiie  lad  and  dog  bounding 
Inwards  their  a  I  fresco  batli  in  ]\I.  iMintaine's  "A 
la  Riviere"  are  alive  with  Joyous  realism.  Eng- 
lisli  art  is  chiefiy  represented  by  the  late  Asso- 
ciate Jlr.  C.  B.  Bircii's  dramatic  figure  of  the 
dying  liugler,  "  Tiie  Last  Call,"  and  Miss 
I'lniwii's  "The  Pearl,"  fmrn  the  Koyal  Aca- 
demy, whilst  from  America  comes  Mr.  AVilliani 
Couper's  dignified  bust  of  "The  Princess" — of 
Tennyson's  poem — all   in   tlie  original  marble. 
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BOLTON    ABBEY 

By  AARON'  WATSON.     iLi.rsTH 


WHEN  a  Uiing  has  bueu  done  supremely  well, 
and  by  a  great  master,  any  attempt  to  du  it 
over  again  becomes  an  impertinence.  Wherefore,  in 
approaching  Bolton  Abbey — Ilolton  Priory  is  the 
more  correct  but  less  popular  designation — T  turn 
to  the  fourth  volume  of  "  ]\Iodern  Painters,"  well 
knowing  that  I  shall  find  there  this  superb 
vignette : — "  The  Abbey  is  placetl,  as  most  lovers 
of  our  English  scenery  know  well,  on  a  little  pro- 
montor}'  of  level  park-land,  enclo.sed  by  one  of  tiie 
sweeps  of  the  Wharfe.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
liver  the  flank  of  the  dale  rises  in  a  pretty  wooded 
brow,  which  the  river,  leaning  against,  has  cut  inlo 
two  or  three  somewhat  bold  masses  of  rock,  steep  In 
the  water's  edge,  but  feathered  above  with  coi)se 
of  ash  and  oak.  Above  these  rocks  the  hills  are 
rounded  softly  upwards  to  the  moorland,  the  entire 
height  of  the  brow  towariis  the  river  lieing  perhaps 
two  hundred  feet,  and  the  rock  parts  of  it  not  above 
forty  or  fifty,  so  that  the  general  impression  upon 
the  eye  is  that  tlu'  hill  is  little  more  than  twice  tiie 
height  of  the  ruins,  m  ol'  the  groups  of  nolile  ash 
trees  which  encircle  them.  On<!  of  these  groups  is 
conspicuous  above  the  rest,  growing  on  the  very 
shore  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  jjrojects  into  the 
river,  whose  clear  brown  water,  stealing  lirst  in  mere 


,\TK1)   HY   J.    MacWIIIIM'KI!,    r,.\. 

tlireails  lict  ween  tlu'  separate  pebbles  of  .shingle,  and 
eddying  in  .soft  golden  lines  towards  its  central 
currents,  flows  out  of  amber  into  eliotiy,  and  glides 
calm  and  deep  lielnw  the  nick  nn  llie  opposite 
shore." 

One  deseeiuls  to  tjie  Abbey  from  the  high  road 
by  means  of  a  steep,  winding  path,  sheltered  among 
trees.  Arriving  at  that  promontory  of  level  park- 
land of  which  ilr.  Puskin  speaks,  the  ruins  lie  lo 
the  right  hand,  with  liolton  Hall  lo  the  left.  Im- 
mediately in  flout,  and  between  the.se  two,  there  is 
a  snug  and  solid-looking  parsonage,  which  is  rather 
an  accessory  to  the  beauty  of  the' scene  than  an 
iulrtuler  on  its  (piict.  AVith  what  nice  di.scrimiiia- 
tion  the  monks  of  the  earlier  centuries  cho.se  tiie 
scenes  of  their  prayers  and  meditations !  You  may 
approach  Bolton  Abbey  from  Skipton,  or,  as  once 
happened  to  myself,  from  the  Bronte  country,  by 
way  of  Keighley,  leaving  Ilkley  to  tiie  rigid,  ami 
catcliing  a  gliiiip.se  of  the  "Wharfe  as  it  winds  ipiielly 
through  level  meadows.  Prom  either  starting-place 
tiie  drive  is  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  tlie  air  is  of 
tiiat  pure  and  invigorating  .sort  wliicli  lias  swept 
over  miles  and  miles  of  lieallier-covered  moor;  but; 
tlie  country  has  more  sternness  tiiaii  lieauty,  and 
has  the  cliann  of  wide  views  rallier  tiiaii  of  tlmt 
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laiitlsiMpc   swfctiiess    wliidi    oiir   assriciatcs    with    so  downwaiils     lnwaids     llie     waving     leafage     of     the 

mucli  of  tlie  broadest  of  oin    luiglish  sliiies.     It   is  dale.     "Due  of  the  most  delieioiis  and  paradisiacal 

with  a  delighted  astonishiiiint  thai,  after  leaving  the  scenes  which  the  heart  of  England  holds,"  exclaims 

high  moorlands  or  the  long  expanses  of  cultivated  "William  Howitt.     It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say 

soil,  one  looks  downward  on  Bolton  and  its  woods,  tliat  all  this  lovely  space  is  free  to  the  rambler — 

and  the  I'riory  walls  risuig  high  out  of  the  trees,  and  that,    indeed,    the   Duke  of   Devonshire,  its  owner, 

the  bending  AVharfe  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and  maintains  in  good  order  many  scores  of  miles  of  foot- 

the  distant  blue  hills  beyond  Barden  Tower,  paths  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the  people  at  laige. 
Concerning    Turner,    IMr.    llnskin    has    declared  I    have    spoken    of    the    choice    made    by    the 


Tin;    STEITING    STONES,     FUOM     Till:     llKiH     K().\D. 


that  he  could  never  visit  the  slmrcs  of  AVharfe 
without  tears,  or  si)eak  of  tJiciii  without  a  l.ireak 
in  his  voice.  AVliat  he  found  tliere  most  to  charm 
him  was  the  association  of  power  and  liorder  stern- 
ness with  sweet  peace  and  tender  decay.  The 
valley  of  the  Wharfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton 
Abliey  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  rarely  beautiful 
and  tran.scendently  touching  pieces  of  English  land- 
scape. There  is  an  cxf|uisite  pictm-e  before  the  eyes 
in  whatever  direction  one  may  chance  to  turn.  It 
is  not  the  Abbey  solely,  or  even  mainly,  that  is  the 
attraction  of  this  portion  of  "Wlmrfedale.  Fountains 
is  a  ruin  incomparably  more  magnificent ;  but,  line 
as  are  the  trees  which  surrouml  it,  the  situation  is 
tame  in  comparison  to  the  liewildering  loveliness 
of  liolton  woods,  with  pathways  climbing  hither 
and  thither  up  the  steep  hill-sides ;  with  the 
^^'harfe  singing  over  the  pebbly  shallows  which 
surround  an  island :  with  the  tumbling  wateis  of 
the  "  Slrid,"  Iieninied  in  by  rocks,  and  shadowed  by 
ancient  trees;  with  tlie  stern,  deserted  tower  of 
Burden    looking    far    out    acro.ss    the    moors,   and 


monks  when  they  settled  in  tiiis  liapjiy  \alley. 
Tradition,  however,  would  have  it  that  they 
exercised  no  choice  at  all.  The  yiopularly  accepted 
story  is  that  of  the  poem  in  which  Wordsworth 
has  made  the  long-past  tragedy  of  the  Strid 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  English  vei'se  : — 

••  ■  Wli:it  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene?' 

The  Falconer  to  llie  Lady  said ; 
And  she  made  answer,  '  Endless  sorrow,' 

For  she  knew  that  her  son  was  dead. 
81ic'  knew  it  by  the  F'alconer's  words, 

And  from  the  look  of  the  Falconer's  eye, 
And  fniin  the  love  that  was  in  her  soul 

For  her  yoiitlifid  Komilly." 

The  Lady  Alii'c,  or  .Vdeliza  (for  the  name  is 
variously  given),  was  daughter  of  ^\'illiam  de 
^leschincs,  and  became  the  niotlier  of  the  Komillys. 
A\'liiii  her  son,  dragged  backward  by  his  leashed 
hounds,  was  drowned  in  his  attempt  to  leap  the 
Strid,  she  selected  a  site  for  a  jjriory  which  should 
be  a  memorial  of  that  .sad  event,  and  brought 
thitiier  the  monks  of  Enibsay.  from  the  house 
whieh    her    father    had    founded     for     .ViiLTUslinian 
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Canons  in  1121.  So  tradition  lias  it,  insisting, 
as  usual,  i'\)  tlic  most  romantic  version  oT  thr 
event,  lint  tradition  is  olilivions  of  charters,  whirh 
nevertheless  e.xist.  It  ajipears  from  one  of  liiesu 
that  the  site  of  the  Abbey  was  obtained  in  fair 
exchange,  and  tluit  the  victim  of  tlic  Strid,  "the 
hoy  of  Egreniond,"  was  tlien  -Aiw  and  well,  being, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  bargain.  What 
is  clear,  therefore,  is  that  the  Augustinian  Canons 
of  Embsay  made  a  deliberate  choice  of  tlie  situation 
of  tlieir  new  priory,  abandoning  the  bleal^  neigh- 
bourliood  of  .Skiptiin  in  onler  to  settle  dnwn  in  this 
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lieltered  \ale,  whore  they  might  live, 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.  There 
is,  not  far  beyond  the  Abbey,  in  clo.se  proximity 
to  a  patlnvay  wiiich  winds  beside  the  Wharfc,  a 
sort  of  high-backed  seat,  or  "grandfather's  chair," 
cut  out  of  the  solid  lock.  It  is  called,  I  think,  "The 
Prioi''s  Seat."  One  likes  to  think  that  it  was  used  liy 
the  whole  of  the  monks  indifferently,  and  that  they 
came  here  to  meditate,  or  to  sleep,  it  may  be,  at  one 
of  tlie  most  lo\-ely  bends  of  the  AVharfe,  because 
tliey  took  a  real  and  lovhig  delight  in  the  scene. 
Tiiere  are  red  deer  on  the  hills  above  Earden 
Tower,  and  that  the  monks 
liked  venison  is  at  any  rate 
assumed  by  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  whose  "  Bolton  Abbey  in 
the  Olden  Time"  is  clear  in- 
dication of  his  belief  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  monastic 
are.  Tlie  room  represented 
in  Landseer's  picture  is,  one 
may  oliserve  in  passing,  the 
ancient  gateway  of  the 
I'riory,  now  the  entrance 
chamber  of  Bolton  Hall,  one 
of  the  occasional  residences 
of  tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
But  there  are  other  reasons 
than  a  painter's  revivification 
f  the  past  for  believing  that 
the  monks  of  Bolton  were 
not  altogether  a  sad  or  an 
ascetic  race.  They  gave  to 
each  other  such  names  a.s 
"Adam  Blunder,"  "Drunken 
Dick,"  "  Tom  Nowt,"  and 
"  Botch  Bucket,"  as  tlieir 
ooks  record.  "  Eado  the 
Sad "  must  have  been  ex- 
ceptional in  his  melancholy, 
or  wherefore  a  name 
so  indicative  of  tem- 
perament i  Turbu- 
lent, too,  were  the 
monks  of  Bolton  at 
time.s.  In  1274  the 
whole  convent  con- 
spired against  the 
leelared  the  sub-i)rior 
lid  and  useless,  broke 
from  all  cliseipline, 
1  general  made  sueil 
a  stir  that  a  Conimi.ssi(.in 
must  needs  be  apiiointed  to 
in(|nire  into  their  conduct 
and  reduce  them  to  order. 
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Bolton  Abbey  was  never  a  completed  stnictui'c. 
The  last  of  the  priors,  Eichard  Moon,  was  engaged 
in  building  the  tower  when  the  Dissolution  came  to 
put  an  end  to  his  labours.  The  style  of  the  Abbey 
is  so  various  in  character  as  to  indicate  that  tlic 
work  progressed  in  a  very  leisurely  fashion  belwccu 


Witli  the  Dissolution  of  the  IMonasteries,  the 
liistoiy  of  Bolton  Abbey  becomes  interwoven  with 
some  of  the  most  romantic  passages  of  tlie  iiistory 
of  our  country.  "Bluff  King  Hal"  gave  the  place 
to  Henry  Clitlbrd,  the  iirst  Earl  of  Cumberland. 
'I'liis  was  that  "shepherd  lord"    wliose    father  was 
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the  twelfth  and  tlie  sixteenth  centuries.  The  Early 
English  diverges  by  clear  stages  into  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.  Curiou.sly  enough,  one  of  the  older 
portions  is  in  present  use.  The  nave,  whicli  is  Early 
English,  has  been  roofed  over  for  divine  service,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  parish  churcli  of  Bolton.  It  is  to  tliis 
fact  that  Wordsworth  alludes  iu  "The  White  Due  of 
Eylstone  "  : — 

"  In  the  sliattcred  fabric's  lieart 
Remaineth  one  protected  part  — 
A  rural  chapel,  neatly  ilre.ssed, 
In  covert  like  a  little  nest ; 
And  thither  _voun,ir  and  old  repair 
On  Sabbath-day  for  praise  and  prayer." 

Prior  iloon's  Tower,  wliich  forms  the  western 
entrance,  i.s,  despite  its  incompleteness,  a  very 
beautiful  piece  of  work,  with  a  fine  receding  arch, 
a  window  of  e.xquisite  tracery,  and  embellishments 

of  sliields  and  statues. 


killed  on  the  eve  of  tlie  battle  of  Towton,  and  wlio 
was  reared  among  the  sheep  of  tlie  Cumberland  fells. 
He  had  been  restored  to  his  own  when  Henry  \\\. 
became  king.  In  tiie  following  reign  lie  led  tlie 
young  men  of  tlie  district  round  Bolton  Abbey 
to  victorious  Fluddeii  Field.  It  was  he  who  built 
Harden  Tower,  where  for  many  years  he  livi'd  in 
lia]i])y  loneliness,  studying  a.slronomy  and  alchemy, 
and  pos.sibly  speculating  after  the  manner  of  King 
Al])lionso  of  Castile.  As  many  of  the  monks  of 
liolton  had  been  among  his  friends,  one  wonders, 
perforce,  what  the  feeling  was  lietween  them  and 
him  when  they  were  routed  owl  and  he  became 
the  po.s.sessor  of  their  church  and  monastery.  It 
.seems  to  have  been  an  nnluind.'^ome  thing  to  accept 
such  a  gift,  but  the  Lord  CliHord's  studies  among 
the  stars  may  have  taught  him  that  it  would  be 
wise,  without  being  inhumane,  to  niuke  his  profit 
lint   of  till'  incvitab!,'. 
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Looking  back  at  the  Abbey  in  the  (Ici'peuiiig 
twilight,  one  may  easily  see  in  imagination  tlie  white 
doe  nf  liylstone  moving  about  the  ruined  walls. 
One  lliinks,  too,  of  that  grim  legend  of  Imw  the 
Mauleverers   of    lieanisley   were   buried   in    a    \aull 


beneath  the  eliantry,  eaeh   Maulcverer  standin 

his  feet:— 

••  Pass,  pass,  who  will  yon  chauliy  door. 
And  through  the  chink  in  the  fractured  floor 
Look  down  and  see  a  grisly  sight — 
A  vault  where  the  bodies  are  buried  upright." 


THE    SHRINE    OF    ST.    SIMEON:    ELECTROTYPED    FOR    SOUTH 
KENSINGTON    MUSEUM. 


ZAIiA,  the  chief  town  of  Dalmalia,  situated  on 
tlie  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  is  chiefly  famous 
for  the  liqueur  called  niarasehino,  made  from  the 
chrrries  which  grow  in  the  neigldiourhood.  It  is, 
iiowever,  also  noted  for  a  relic  of  considerable 
interest.  In  one  of  its  churches  is  a  silver-gilt 
shrine  which  is  .said  to  contain  the  body  of  St. 
Simeon,  the  prophet  who  sang  the  "  Xunc  Dimittis." 


I.    M.    CLNDALL,    F.8.A. 

In  the  year  I'.Tl  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  wife 
of  Louis  I.  of  Hungary,  visited  Zara,  and,  wishing 
to  possess  some  relic  of  the  saint,  she  broke  off 
the  forefinger  from  the  left  hand.  No  sooner  had 
she  done  so  than  she  lost  her  sight,  and  was 
rmable  to  find  her  way  out  of  the  church. 
Prostrating  herself  before  the  allar,  the  (,)ueen 
openly  confessed  her  sin  and    replaced    the  finger, 


It   is    not    exactly    known    when    the    body   of    the  which  immediately  united  again    to  the  hand,  and 

.saint    was    brought    to    Zara,    but    tradition    says  the  Queen's  sight  was  restored,  but  her  own  hand, 

that   it  was  conveyed  there  by  sea   from  Palestine  touching    the  body   of    the  saint,  became  withered. 

by    a    knight    on    his   return    fronr    the    Crusades.  For  a  second  time  the  Queen  cra^■ed  pardon  from 

According  ^to   tradition,    the  devil  raised   a    storm  the  saint,  and  offered,  as  a  penalty  for  her  sins,  to 

and  attempted  to  sink  the  ship,  but  the  Crusader,  pre.sent    him    with   a    silver   shrine   to   replace    the 

by  throwing  all  his  property   overboard,   managed  wooden  one  in  which  his  body  was   then  encased, 

to  keep  it  ^afloat,   and  when   the  gale  ceased,   the  Her  prayer  being  heard,  the  Queen  commissioned 

ship  was  drifted,  in   a   dilapidated   condition,   into  five  noblemen  of   Zara  to   have   the  shrine   made; 

the  port  of  Zara.     Whilst  staying  there  for  repairs  and  they  entrusted  Francesco  da  llilano,  son  of  a 

to   be   made   to   the   vessel,  the  knight  was  taken  Milanese  silversmith  named  Antonio,  living  at  Zara, 

ill,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital  of  the  monks,  to  execute  it.     Francesco  completed  the  shrine  in 

situated  on  the  outskirts   of   the   town.     He   gave  1380,  and  received  28,000  ducats  for  his  laboim 
out  that   the  corpse  was  that  of  his  brother,  and  The  .shrine,    which    at    the  present   time  stands 

caused  it  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  belonging  behind  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Simeon, 

to  the  monastery.     Gradually  becoming  worse,  the  is    of   silver-gilt,  and    measures   six  feet  six  inches 

knight,  when  on  the  point  of  death,  divulged  to  the  in  length,  five  feet  in    height,  and    two   feet    three 

monks  that  the  body  was  that  of  St.  Simeon,  and  inches    in    width.     It    is    said    formerly    to    have 


all  necessary  proofs  would  be  found  amongst  his  docu 
iiients.  The  moidvs,  pleased  at  their  good  fortune  in 
obtaining  such  a  valuable  relic,  determined  to  keep 
the  body  of  the  saint ;  but  the  same  night  on  which 
the  Crusader  died  a  celestial  being  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  the  tliree  governors  of  the  town  of  Zara, 
and  announced  to  each  of  them  that  the  body  of 
St.  Simeon  had  been  liuried  in  the  cemetery  of  llir 
monks,  and  b<ade  them  go  and  search  for  it.  On 
the  following  morning,  being  bent  on  their  mission, 
tliey  met  and  narrated  their  dreams  to  one  another. 
Tiiey  then  went  to  the  cemetery,  where  they  found 
the  monks    already    digging    for    the    corpse.      '1 


stood  upon  four  siher  figures  of  angels,  but  these 
have  disappeared,  and  it  is  now  supported  by  four 
kneeling  angels,  two  in  bronze  and  two  in  niarbU'. 
Tlie  two  former,  which  are  at  either  end  of  the 
shrine,  were  cast  from  guns  captured  from  the 
Turl<s  in  the  seventh  century  by  the  A'enetians. 

'I'iie  whole  of  tlie  shrine  is  elaborately  decorated 
with  )r}niii-'<n'  iind  cha.sed  panels,  representing 
incidents  principally  connected  w-ith  the  saint. 
The  roof  is  pointed;  on  the  front  of  it  is  a  fidl- 
Irngth  figure  of  St.  Simeon  in  an  elaliorately 
decorated  robe,  and  on  the  otlu'r  side  three  panels. 
In  tlie  centre  one  is  rei)resented   Francesco  at  work 


governoi-s  told  their  dreams,   and  easily  persuaded  and  two  persons   in    the  act  of  adoration.     On   the 

the   monks    to   allow    the    body    to  be    taken    into  right  panel   a  monk   is   taking  ln)ld  of  one  of   tlie 

the   town,  where  it   was    exhiluted   in    one    of    the  .saint's  legs,  with  others  watcliing  him  ;  and  the  left 

churches,  and,  many  miracles  being  wrought  by  means  one    probably    represents    a    man    struck    dead    for 

of  it,  its  fame  soon  spread  througliout  Dahnaliii.  mil  ling  an  act  of  sacrilege. 
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On    tlR.    hack    „f    ilio    shrill,.,  in    i,|u>   cviitiv,    is  vi-ht    is    ihc  anivMl   nf  Ki,,^.   Lmiis  „f   iruiuMry  at, 

the  following   Lain,   inscription:-  /„,,   i„    |:;-s,   ,,■,„,   „„.    ,,,,   ,,;,,,    ,,„.    Vcnrtians, 

"Symeon  hie  jiistus,  Jf.suiu  ilo  Vii-efine  niituin  •""'   I'i'^  rtTcpl  iim    hy   llic   hishdji   ami    nnhics  ;   i>M   tlii' 

Ulnis  qui  tenuit,  hac  archa  pace  quiescit.  walls    ,,l'    ijir    Inun    an-    the    arms    ,,r    llun-arv       'I'.. 

Hungane  regina,  potons  illustris  crl  alta  .i,,.    I.a'i     .,,■      tl,       .         I         r      ■          ,■        .  i   '^  ,  " 'i 

Aiiiiu  iiiilloiio  tivcer.o  octiiagcno.  ''"'   •''■'i"l.    whilst    lllc    lliivr  ^■nv^•l■n(l^s   an-    liarralillL,' 

-—  -  ihcir  (livaiiis   |.p  carh   (iijirr. 

Hoc,  opus  frnt    Inmciscus,].   M,Mli..laiin.-  K,        n                i      ,•    ,  i         ,     ■                   ,          ,,-        ,       • 

Alcilhcr  end  ..!   ihc  shiiiic  aiv  linaMic  .Irvici-s, 

It    nutili..s    that     the    just    St.    Sinicni,    whu    hrl.l  with     the     aims     ,,r     lluii-arv     ..,,     an     cs.-nlrlnM.n 


Tin;   suiiim;   ok  .st.   .si.mi;ox. 


m   his  arms  the   inlaiil    .Icsns,  Imhii    (if  the   Virgin,  eiiipuled  wiili   the  lilie.s  of  France,  ii.s  bmi.s  I.  wa.s 

nsis    in   \iravi'   in    this   sliiinr,  which    I'llizabeth  the  dcscundetl    I'mni    tin-    House    of    ^Vnjou.     The    cre.st 

Younger,    the    hiuh  and   illiisl  rimis  <^)iicen   of    ]Iun-  ahove   is   also   thai    of    An.joii.      Tieiiealii    the    arms 

gary,  gave    in    the  year    J.'JSd,    in    fulHlnient   nf   her  at    one    eml     is    (^luceii     Kiizahetli     inslnicling    the 

vow    through   whicli    her    health    was    restored,  and  luililes  to  have  the  shrine  made,  wliilsl  at  the  other 

that   it  was   made   hy    Kraiiecseo  da   ]Milano.      Thi'  is  a    reiire.scntation    of    the    sliip,  with  the  hody  of 

iiiscri]itiini     is    suiinundcil     with     hands    of     lloial  the    saint,    in    the   slurni.      Some    of    the    crew  are 

scrnll   wiiik,  and   a    shield    nf   the   arms   nf   Hungary  aiipealinu-    tn     the    .saint     to     protect     them,    wiiilst 

in    each   cnniei-.     Tn   the    left    nf  the  inseriplion   is  others  are  throwing  the  cargo  overboard. 
the    (,>i!eeii    and     her    three    daughters    jiresenting  Tlie   front  is  on   liinges  and   opens  downwanls. 

the  shrine  to   the  saint  :   nn    the  rigiit  is  the  .saint  On   the    inside   of    it  are  also  similar  jtanel.s,   willi 

performing   a    miracle.     The    centre    panel   on    the  illustrations  of  various  miracles   performed   liy   llie 

front   of  the  .shrine  rei>resents    the  presentation   of  saint.     At  the   hack  of   the   interior  of    the   shrine 

the  infant  .Sa\iour   to   St.  Simeon,    with    Anna  the  are   also   silver-gilt    panels,    representing    the    prc- 

jirnplietcss    standing    near.       On    the    panel    to    the  seiitation     of     the     Sa\hjur     tn     St.    Simeon,     with 
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ti>;iiies  of  the  patron  saints  of  Zara  in  vaulled 
niches  on  either  side — namely,  St.  Donate,  St. 
t'ryso,£;ono,  St.  Stephen,  ami  St.  .\nastnsia.  These 
panels,  however,  are  of  latvr  ilatc  than  the  olliers, 
anil  are  good  specimens  nf  Italian  Pienaissanee 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  not  known 
when  they  were  inserted:  but  it  is  probahle  that 
tlie  shrine  was  originally  fiat  at  the  top,  and  that 
wlien  it  was  altered  tlie  three  panels  now  on  tli<' 
roof  were  rfmiivcd  fvHUi  the  iuleiitir,  and  new 
ones  inserted  in   tlieii'  ]ilace. 

The  body  of  tlie  saint  is  enilialined,  and  is 
Still  in  a  good  slate  nf  jnvservalinn.  It  lies  im 
a  rich  piece  of  velvet  of  the  fnurteentli  century. 
The  head  rests  on  a  wooden  pillow,  on  which  is 
a  silver  crown  with  precious  stones.  The  waist 
is  covered  by  a  ])ie:e  of  blaidv  fabric  richly  em- 
broidered with  jieails  and  guipure  lace  of  golden 
thi-ead.  0\er  the  legs  is  a,  white  linen  napkin, 
also  embroidered  with  gold  and  coloured  silks, 
worked    in   a   geometrical    pattern,  and  with    very 


interesting  figures  and  monsters.  On  the  fore- 
finger are  numerous  rings,  some  of  which  belong  to 
the  best  period  of  medieval  goldsmiths'  work.  It  is 
recorded  that  they  were  the  rings  of  the  courtiers 
of  ti)ueen  Elizabeth,  who  placed  them  there  when 
the  finger  was  miraculously  rejoined  to  the  hand. 

About  1();30  tiie  shrine  underwent  some  re- 
pairs, and  the  silver  plates  were  taken  oil'  and 
sent  to  A'enicc  to  be  regilt,  when  they  were  fountl 
to  weigh  11,200  ounces.  In  addition  to  the  panels 
described,  which  are  separated  by  spiral  columns, 
the  shrine  is  richly  decorated  with  bands  of  silver 
ornamented  with  ileur  de  lys  and  conventional 
designs,  beautifully  executed. 

This  interesting  example  of  Italian  silversmiths' 
work  of  the  early  Renaissance  period  has  recently 
been  leproduced  by  the  electrotype  process,  under 
the  supervision  of  ^Monsieur  E.  I'adisics  de  Kutas, 
the  Director  of  the  Hungarian  Industrial  Art 
]\Iuseuni  at  Buda-Pest,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 
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HE    Tnistcrs    (if    the    city    [Museum    and    Art      closely  resembles  the  linished  wurk,  wliicb  becanu 
(iallery    of    r.irnnngbani   are    to  be  congratu-      fannliar    to    the    picture-loving    public    in    London 


(|uisition    of    such    a    charmnij. 


lated  upon  the 
example  of  Fred 
"Walker's  work 
as  the  sketch  for 
"  The  Old  Ciate." 
Jfr.  ■\Vhitworlb 
AVallis,  the  ener- 
getic curator, 
brought  the  fact 
that  the  picture 
was  olitainable 
before  the  Trus- 
tees, and  the 
op))ortnnity  to 
enrich  their  col- 
lection w  a  s 
eagerly  seized 
upon.  Thus  I>ir- 
mingham, already 
fortunate  in  its 
art  possessions, 
becomes  more  so 
in  Ijeing  able  to 
adil  this  inteiest 

ing  jiictuiv  to  its  permanent  collection.     The  study     site  graco   of 
is  jiainted  on  a  canvas  measuring  4.S  in.  by  .".O   in..      Walker, 
anil    was    last    oll'ered    for  sale    at   tiie  disper.sal  of  One    of    tl 

the  Walker  collection   in    \^7'>.     In   comiposiliou   it      year  was  that 


SKETCH    FOR    "THE    OLD    GATK. 
(jii/  frcil  MttUrr,  A.lt.A.     Iteceiilly  or<;rnV<rf  bij  the  Dinni 


when    exhibited    at    the    Guildhall    two    yeais   ago. 

Tho.se  who  le- 
member  the  pic- 
ture will  observe 
that  the  figures 
in  the  sketch  are 
not  posed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same 
way,  wlnle  the 
labourer  on  the 
right  is  only 
fiiintly    outlined. 

I'll,'  colour  of 
the  \\liole  is  jiiT- 
fci't.  and  the 
upper  part  of 
the  picture  is 
evidently  in  a 
nearly  tinisiied 
state  :  but  al- 
thouuli  the 
ligures  arc  only 
."jketchcd  in.  they 
show  liie  exiiui- 
■so   characteristic  of 


vn  All  Gallciy.) 

jutlinc   which    is 


'    most    im]iortant    art    sales    of    the 
if   the   c(jllection    foi  nicd   hy   the   late 


OI'l!     IIJ.rsTKATKD    N(rrK-l',()()K. 


Jlr.  Aili  i;iu  Hope.  Con- 
sisting  of    seventy-fi^■e 

"lots,"  the  iiiajovity  iif 
wliich  wi'i-c  wdiks  (iT 
the  old  Dutch  masters, 
the  total  amount  real- 
ised was  £49,880.  This 
result  was  disappoint- 
ing, being  far  below  the 
estimate  based  upon 
the  iniportanee  of  the 
liictuivs.  One  of  the 
gems  nf  thr  fulleetion 
was  the  little  pictuiv 
l:>y  (icnivd  Dow,  "The 
Plute-riayer,"  of  which 
a  reproduction  is  here 
given.  Painted  on  a 
l)anel  measuring  14  in. 
by  11]  in.,  the  work 
is  in  a  most  brilliant 
condition,  and  liicrc 
was  C(insc(|ui'ntly  a 
brisk  competitiiju  for 
its  possession.  The 
picture  was  sold  for 
£o,G75,    this    being    a 


TUB     rLUTlM'L.WEl!. 
(t'l/  Gaurd  Don:     Jtec.-iithi  i,i  Ihe  .Uh-iaii  Hope  CMeetiuii.) 
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large  increase  upon  the 
jirices  paid  for  it  at 
former  .sales.  Its  last 
ap])earance  was  at  the 
Saltmarsli  .sale  in  184G, 
wliiMi  it  went  for  £o20, 
or  .t\m  less  than  the 
Sinn  paid  for  it  at  the 
KIcynrnbci'gll  .sale  at 
l.cydcu  in  1841. 

A  giMid  liembrandt 
(a  ])ortrait  of  Nicholas 
iliils),  whi(h  tVlchcd 
Clis:;  ,it  the  King  of 
HoUan.rs  sale  in  I8.MI, 
was  Ijought  for  4,700 
uuincas,  wiiilc  anoilicr 
[Kirtrait  liy  llic  same 
artist  (of  .bmd^cr  I'ct- 
ronclla  I'.uys)  went  for 
l,:'.il(l   guineas. 

The  othel-  picture 
we  reiiroduce  (a  por- 
trait of  j'liilip  I\'.  (.f 
Spain),  attributed  to 
\'ela.s(iuez — tiiere  is  an 
authentic   one   of   this, 


PUlLlr    IV.    01'    SPAIN. 
(l''iom  Ihe  Paiidiiij  by  Vclatque:.) 


NICHOLAS    HUTS, 
(/•'roiii  Ihr  Paiiitini)  by  Jicmbraiull.) 


(Htcciiltii  in  the  Athiait  II„ik  CMecliuii.) 
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about  tlic  same  si/.i',  in  the  Nutinual  (udleiy — was  .tl.'iS  Us.,  1, 
sold  for  100  guineas  only.  Nieholas  Maes  was  re-  of  I'ieter  de 
presented  by  three  works,  one  of  wliieh,  depicting  a  A  painting 
Duteli  domestic 
scene,  with  a 
young  wiinian 
winking  a  immp, 
ran  up  In  ■-l,.SIiO 
guineas,  the  two 
others  realising 
£045  and  £:n5 
respect  i\i']y.  ,V 
fine  example  of 
Greuze,  a  head 
of  a.  girl,  sold  for 
2,900  guineas : 
and  among  tlie 
iithci'  piclnvcs 
fell'  wliicli  good 
prices  were  paid 
were  "  The  De- 
parture for  the 
Chase  "  —  for 
which  £.'77  10s. 

was  paid  at   the    Saltmarsh    sale — wliicli    went    for      ha\iug  been 
£2,100;    a    curious   work    by    :\f(dcbinr    dc    Jlomle-  AVe    also 

cneter,  called  "  Long  Live  tlie  King,"  and  ic'pvcsent-      Theodore     IJoi 
inc  a  concert  of  birds,  which  was  suld  in  ]S.:.7  fur      referred  to  in 


AFTER    A    STOKM— THE    THA.MES. 
(From  llir.  raintiiig  lij  Thenditre  Ruussel. 


.jOO  guineas ;  and  a  beautiful  example 

Hooch,  wliieh  sold  for  2,150  guineas. 

by  Paul  Totter  of  "  Four  0.\en  in 
!i  Meadow,"  real- 
ised the  extra- 
ordinarily low- 
price  of  .£045, 
and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Cila-sgow 
acquired  a  mag- 
nificent '■  r>n;ir 
Hiuit '"  ly  l!u- 
bens  for  the  eom- 
liarati\ely  small 
s>im  of  1,000 
guineas. 

Tlie-  Portrait 
of  a  r.ny,"  by 
.bihn  Opie,  1!.A., 
has  riMi'iitly 
lu'cn  bung  in 
Lo.im    21   at    the 

)  Xatiiinal    (lal- 

leiy  (Xo.   1,408), 

presented  by   Mr.  Edward  ( )pii'. 


reproduce     two    (I 

ussel,     which     arc 

the  "Art  X<Ite^ 


the   works    by  Mr. 
in     the     exhibition 


REPOSE. 
Ilie  Paiiiliiiii  by  Tlicudwr  I!uiis.iel.) 


Btrl.n  Pliotographic  P.pholoqmvuw 


GIRL     WITH     FLOWERS^ 
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GLIMPSES     OF     AliTIST-MI' K. 
THE   IT  yen    i>iNNi:i;. 

llY    :\r.    II.    ;<PIKLMANN. 


TN  the  rarliaiiuMils  nf  Wits  and  lli,.  C ■hiAvs  of      culling  alike— il   I'nllnws   thai  liu'  weekly  -allieiing 

±     Humorists,   the    weekly  convenlinu    known    as      wJiieli  Ims  brought  these  thiiij,'s  iiljout  claims  atteii- 
"the  Pimch  Dinner"  hoMs  highest  rank,  if  import-      lion  ami  res])eet  among  the  Diets  of  the  world,  and 


THE    EAllI.Y     •  riXCII  "    DI.NIXG-nOOM,   CKOWN    INX,    VINEGAR   VAItD,    l)l;Ll:V    LAM 
(Drawn  bij  K.  U.  FUcIictv.) 


ance  is  to  In-  judgec]  liy  results,  and  pre-cmini'nce  liy  demands  a  lirst  plaee  in  virtue  of  iiuMie  service  and 
jenown.  Fur  liiicc  ami-tifly  years  ha\c  these  illus-  liy  right  <if  artistic  ])erforniaiice. 
Irious  functions  lieen  lieM,  lifty  lo  tin'  year.  And  lint  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  nor  with  the  fashion- 
those  two  tiionsand  six  huiiilrcd  and  lifly  meals  alilc  \  ii  w  of  the  IJoyal  Academicians  and  their  iui- 
mark  oil.  wecl<  liy  week,  the  ad\anie  of  I'iniilish  ]"  sing  iiani|Ui't  that  the  mcndicrs  of  the  /V/icA  stall 
liunmur  during  the  ^■i(■|olian  era  imt  the  hunidur  imld  their  weekly  junket.  "  AVe  Kiigli.sh,"  said 
of  literature  alnne.  Iml  the  humnur,  as  well  as  the  J  louglas  .lerrold,  "  would  dine  to  celelmile  the  en- 
technical  cxccllincc,  of  one  of  tlir  nnlilesl  and  gidting  of  England."  Yet  if  "  the  runchiles  "  share 
most  vigornus  and  delightful  of  all  liie  sections  of  the  feeling  of  old  Timou  thai  "we  must  iline  to- 
English  art.  getlier,"  it  is  neither  for  jmrposes  of  .sclf-congiatu- 
For  this  reason  1  have  included  liic  miIcuju  hdion,  nor  yet  of  hospitality.  Though  g<iod-fellow- 
festivity  among  the  scenes  of  artist-life.  If  it  lie  ship  is  near  the  genesis  of  the  institution,  work 
conceded,  as  T  think  it  must,  that  I'lnu/i  has  hcen  ami  .serious  aim  are  at  the  mot  of  it  all,  and,  in 
for  half  a  tcnlurv  an  elVeetive,  even  a  glorious,  .school  the  midst  of  all  the  merry-making,  are  never  I'or  u 
of  art — of  drawing  in  black-and-white  and  of  wood-  moment  forgotten. 
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Ni'vcrtlii'lcss,  cniiN  i\  iiilily,  ynw  nniy  lif  siiiv,  was 
fur  SdliK'thilij,'  ill  llic  anaii^iinnil  when  llif  vciuii 
Wits  ymiuj,'.  Chilis  iml  a  IVw  llicic  wriv  iininid 
Fleet  Street  and  llic  Stiand,  \vliciv  (lie  inrii  nvImj 
fouiuled  J'inir/i,  tlirir  I'liciuls  and  .iiciiiii's  alikr  in 
similar  walks  of  life,  would  Imli-iKili  tnnvlliiT,  and 
where  tlie  sharp  cuneiissidiis  ul'  their  dianinnd-eul- 
cliaumiid  wit  would  emit  the  sparks  and  Hashes  that 
were  reiiieniliered  for  sueh  and  sueli  a  ediiiie  jiaper 
us  tiiey  happened  td  In'  eenneeted  with.  In  tlaise 
early  days  the  llow  nT  seul  was  (lusely  reyidaled  hy 
the  How  of  liquor,  and  the  must  modest  of  dinners 
was  food  at  once  le  Lndy  ami  In  ndiid.  "What  things," 
wrote  lieanmonl  in  his  Letter  In  lien  .Idilsoii — 

What  tilings  liavc  we  seen 
Jldiu'  .-it  tlie  Jlcniiaiil !    Heard  wonls  tli.-it  liave  1  ecu 
Su  iiinilile  .-nid  so  full  of  subtile  flanic, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 
And  re-solvcd  td  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life." 

As  in  Elizahethan  times,  so  in  the  days  of 
Viiliiria.  The  I'/nic/i  dinners  of  the  last  few  decades 
would,  in  their  excellence  and  leliiiemeiit,  have 
astonished  the  merry  crew  of  old  :  hut  the  enter- 
tainment is  now  but  the  prehide  to  busiue.s.s,  and 
not,  as  in  tlie  earlier  .struggling  moiith.s,  the  powder 
that  served  to  lire  olf  the  great  gnus  of  humour. 
The  weekly  dinner  was  evolved  from  the  gatherings 
that  were  lield  nearly  every  evening,  as  well  as 
Saturday-nightly,  in  the  anxious  days  that  preceded, 
and  immediately  siieeeeded  too,  the  lalioured  liirlh 
of  ]'i'iir/i.  The  tirst  of  tlie.se— the  very  lirst  "  /'iinr/i 
dinner,"  strictly  so-called — was  hcdd  at  l.a  I'.idle 
Sanvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  on  tlie  spot  imw  occupied  hy 
the  great  house  of  Cas.scll  i*l-  Coinjiany.  :\Ir.  liine, 
^'.-l'.l;.l.,  was  actually  pieseiit  al  this  historic  feast, 
ha\'iiig  lieeii  inqni'ssed  hy  Jlr.  Landells,  part  jiro- 
prietor  of  J'lnir/i,  into  the  service  of  the  paper.  1 
may  add,  as  a  matter  of  minor  history,  that  Jlr. 
I'rice,  the  owner  of  the  hostelry,  iidverti.sed  his 
house  in  the  etirly  numbers  of  Piincli — a  fact  whicli 
suggests  (perhajis  unjustly)  a  mysterious  financial 
understanding  on  tiie  score  of  his  bill.  These 
tavern  repasts  were  soon  divided  up  between  those 
wlio  wi.sheil  to  work  and  those  who  wislied  to  play  ; 
and  the  J'linili  Dinner  and  the  '•  /'mir/i  Club"  were 
in  due  course  established  as  .sepai.ite  instilntioiis. 
l''o|-  all  that,  they  both  Were  held  in  the  Crown 
Inn  in  Vinegar  Yard,  just  olV  Drury  Lane,  and 
Ihi'  "Club"  was  not  long  after  (1S4:1)  celebrated 
in  llie  pjiges  of  J'lnirli  itself  by  the  "  I'rofessor," 
I'ercival  Leigh,  in  his  clioicest  dog-Latin — lii.s  most 
elegant  La/in  (/<■  ciiisiiir — or,  as  he  himself  called  it, 
"  Anglo-Gra'co-Cmiino-Ljitinuni."'  The  lines,  a 
parody  of  (loldsmith's  "  Itetiiliation,"  begin  thus  : — 


-  Sunt  i|uiilaiii  .iuUy  doL;s,  .Saturday  qui  nolle  frerjacntant 
.\iiliiiui  STf^ovov  qui  stat  prope  moenia  Dnni, 
hiiuKn/xeiioi  saccos  cum  prog  distcndere  rather, 
Indnli^'cre  jocis,  necnon  Baccho  atquo  tol)acco     .     .     ." 

-  lines  which,  with  a  few  of  the  succeeding  ones,  may 
be  rendered  tliu.s — the  spirit  and  the  text  being 
f(jllo\vcd  as  closely  as  may  be  : — 

".Some  jolly  dogs  on  Saturdays  at  fall  of  niglit  are  fain 
To  visit  the  'Crown'  beside  old  Drury,  hard  l)y  Drury  Lane; 
'I'lioir  object,  to  expand  themselves  with  d;dntics  of  the  feed 
And  jfivc  the  hour  to  jest  and  wine,  and  smoke  the  fra.irrant 

weed. 
8uch  fellows,  sure,  ne'er  graced  before  that   jovial   muiulane 

hole. 
To  them  1  sing  this  song  of  praise— those  mighty  men  of  soul, 
■Whose  fame  henceforth  shall  spread  abroad  so  long  as  time 

shall  roll. 

"The    'Crown'    stands    in   a    (juiet   ynnl,  yet    near   tlu'    noisy 

street  ; 
'Tis  tlieir  local  habitation— in  its  dining-room  they  meet. 
The  massive  table,  brightly  spread,  groans  with  the  mi>;hty 

feast. 
The  viands  cliange.     To-day  'tis  beef  with  York^hire  pudiling 

dressed ; 
Next  week   perchance   the  di>h    that   Hodge   will  grinningly 

define 
As  '  leg  of  mutton,  boiled,  with  trimmings.'  Heartily  they  dine. 
Here  flows  the  Double  X,  and  flows  the  Barclay-Perkins  brew; 
Xor  docs  there  lack  the  modern  sack  that  best  is  known  to  you 
^^'llen  waiters  call  it  'off-n-off ' — which  waiters  mostly  do." 

Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  pen  and  pencil  first 
laid  their  heads  together  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Punch  ; 
and  when  they  left  for  iiioie  private,  if  not  more 
venerable,  quarters,  tlu'  room  was  oeeiiiiieil  by  "Tlie 
Iteunioii  Club" — !i  eolciie  which,  in  1S.")7,  was  to 
become  far  more  widely  known  under  the  style  and 
title  of  the  "Savage  Club."  It  was  situated  next 
door  to  the  "  AVbistling  Oyster,"  and  faced  aside 
(■iitr.ince  to  Uiniy  I.ane  Tlieaire  a  fairly  large 
lirst-floor  room,  looking  larger  l)y  reason  of  its  low 
ceiling,  but.  well  lii^hted  by  its  three  high  window, s. 
AVlieii  I  visited  it  the  wooden  staircase  had  been 
re]ilaeed  by  a  steep  stone-way;  but  the  approach 
and  tlu^  ascent  were  still  steep  enough  to  make  one 
wonder  how  the  portly  ]\lark  Lemon  could,  without 
dillieultyor  fear  of  accident,  .scale  the  classic  heights, 
and   twist  his  body  to  the  needful  turns. 

Although,  as  1  have  .said,  conviviality  and  ton- 
venieiice  were  essentially  identilieil  wiili  the  I'mic/i 
dinner,  especially  in  ils  embryoiiie  stage,  when 
frei|Uenl  intel\iews  wcie  neeessaiy  and  the  daily 
oceiipatioiis  of  many  of  the  stall'  pieebtdcd  an  cailier 
alicnilanee,  it  w.-is  quickly  seen  Ibal  the  chief  jii-.-ic- 
tical  ii<e  and  elfect  of  the  dinner  was  to  liloaden 
tlio  men's  view  of  ibings,  to  produce  harmony  of 
tone  and  singlein'ss  of  aim,  to  keep  the  editor  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  his  whole  stalk  and  to  secure 
the  fullcsl  ad\aiitage  whic'h  their  combined  wit  and 
comisel  could  alloKk  When  llu'  transfer  of  the  pajier 
was  eomiileled   from    l-;benezer  landells  to   the  great 


Till-;    PIWt'H    lUXXKl!.  :■,!)<) 

IJublisliiiiL;-  house  of  liradliurv  it  ICvans,  the  ic-ular  l.\    ilic   lair    ,Mr.    I'.iailliurv  at    a  salr  ;  tlic  (uimisimI) 

dinners    were    soon   establislinl    al    llu'ir   iilliccs    at  cart.pnii   nf   Disiadi   Irailiii'^-  tlir   iiriiirii.al   linanciers 

Nil.  11,  T.duverie  Street,  E.C.     At  lirsi ,  ilu>c  ici-asls  uf  ihr  day   in  iiats   and   I'nieii  c.ats  ucni.-^s  tin-   I.'.-d 

were   held   on   Saturday  ni,^lll,  when   tlic  i.aprr  was  Sea,    (••('nine    aLm^-,    its    gellin,!,'    shallower"):    tlir 

made    up   and   sent  away   to  pn'ss.      I'.iil    wlini    ilir  (iri-inai    nt  Ll-wIi's  eeleliraled  "  .Mr.  I'undi's    Kancy 

ti-iii'  valur    (it    tlic    nirciiii-s   liccanii'    a|.|i,iivnl    tlic  I'.ail,"   and  a  series  of  Llie  enlarjrcd   (■dluiired   ])i'ints 

day     was    cliaiiL;!-!!    In    WiMlncsday,  tin'    dinnri'  w.is  nt  Ins  hunting;  sl<rl<'iics  :  a  caiicatui-c  of  Mr.  lMirni.>;s 

fsl.dilislird    i.stcnsiMy    lui-    llir    discussjnn    ami    dr-  liy    Mr.  Saudiournc,  niadr  in    I'aris  :  anntiirr  nt  Mr. 

trriiiiniii^-     (if     llii'    "Iml;     cut,"     and     llir     tunitiun  Sandidurnc    liy    Mr.    l''urniss  :    anil    a    third    of    Mr. 

hcr.iini'     as     cMdusiM'     and     csiilrrir    as    a    niasniiic  SandHHina'   Ky   hinisrlt;   a  caricature  in  iieil-aml-ilik 

initiation.      Frnni  tiiat  day   to  tills  it  has,  wllh  IVw  and   cnjnni-   nf   the    I'miili   stall'   niardiinj;   along  in 

exceptions,    licen    lield   j(iiiiil:<    r/misis  ;    and    lirsldc  I'arls    liy    ;\lr.    Furni.ss .    a    hlaek-and-wliite    skeleh 

it    the     Literary    Ladies'    Dinner    and    lUurlirard's  hy     ihc    same    artist    of     llic     same     dislinguislied 

Chandler  are  as  open   to  liu'   wnrld   and    ficr    rnmi  cnniiiany   In    tlic   train  nii  the   return  j'liuriicv;   and 

niystei-y  as  the  public  streets  at    ikihu.  another    smnenir    nt    the    Paris    tii])     by     Mr.    dn 

The  room   in  which    it    was    held,   so    lon^'    the  Maiiiier,    iiicludiiiL^-    the    pnrtralls    of    himself,    Mr. 

Temple   of  the  Comic  Muse,  had   little   in  itself  to  r,unianil,  .Mr.  Arthur  a   lieekett,  and  .Mr.  \V.  Ihad- 

command   the  attention  of  the  superficial  obserxer.  luiry.      The    trophy    frame    of    sjieeimen    proofs   of 

The    stairs    which   Thackeray    trod,  and    which   re-  sniiie  of   the  llnest  of  Swain's   cuts  of  thi^  artistic 

sounded  to  the  quick,  light  step  of  Jerrold  and   to  stall's  best  work,  gathered  together  for  show  in  one 

the  heavier  tread   of  Leech,  e.\ist   no    longer;    but  of  the  great  exhibitions,  has  been  removed  to  make 

the  classic  slnine  is  practically  as  it  was  when  the  room  for  photugraphs  of  (iilbcrt  a  Ueckctt,  "  ronny " 

"Fat  Coiitrlbiilor,"  ])usliiiig  roughly  [last  the  young  (lloiace)     Maylicw,    Charles    Ki-eiie,    Tom    'I'ayloi^, 

'prentice  ciigraxei   who  iipeiieil   the  door   to   his   ring,  l'cicl\al     Leigh,    (ha  lies    ]I.   I'.ennelt,    F.   Sketcliley, 

ga\e  no  tliiiiighl  to  him  ulio  was  soon  to  make  the  duliii    Henry   Agiicw,  Thomas  Agnew,  and  William 

naiiie  of   I'lirket   Foster  famous  in   the  land.  I'.iadbuiy,  IMr.  Fred  I'^xansand  Mr.  AN'illiam  Agnt'W  : 

To-day,    a    large — 1    might    say    an    inijiosiiig-  while   ]iliotiigiapliic   gnuips  of   the  stall'  and   a  tine 

apartment  on  the  first  lluor  looking  upon   the  sticel.  autolyjie  of  Thackei-ay  comjilele  the  wall  decoration 

is  approached,  as  most  front  oliices  in    London  city  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  a]iartments  in  London 

are  apjiroached,  from   a  landing  leading  ihioiigb  an  City,       And   in    the   corner   on    the    locker    farlliesi 

open   otlice.       Lpou  llic  table   are  a    w.-iter-j'iig  ;ind  fioiii  the  street,  liesidcs  a   llllle  jiiipicr-iiii'ulii'  ligurc 

a.    couple    of    goblets    of    clieap   and    distinctly    uii-  of  a  .lapane.se  Punch,  sent    from  an  admirer  in  the 

beautiful    Bohemian    glas.s.      A    tobacco-box,   hardly  l^and   of  the   I'ising  Sun,  and  a   group  charnnngly 

less   uglv   (ci.icval,   one    would    say,    with    the    romii  niiidelled   fmni  Sir  .Inhii  Tenniel's  lieauliful  cailoon 

itself),   a,   snuri'-box,   and    long   pipes  ser\  e  to    recall  of  •'  I'e.ice  ,niil    the    New    Year,"    stands  the   statue 

that  respect   foi-  the   past  and    for   tradition    whieb  of    the   dreat     I  liinchbaek    himself,    which    in    a    til 

is  one  of   the   most  ilclightfid,  as   it    is   one   of   the  of    cut  huslasni    ,i    xnung    (icrman    sculptor,   named 

most    successful,  eleiiicnls    in    /'/nirji'.s  comjiositloii.  Adolph    Flci.schmann,  wiought  and  iire.seiited  to  the 

Here  you  may  .see  Sir  .lohn  Teiinicrs  long  church-  obiecl  of  his  admiratiun.     It  is  a  work  of  no  little 

warden    with     his     initials    marked    upon    it.    and  -iotc>i|Uenc,ss    and    ingenuity    (well    modelled    and 

Charles    Xeciie's    little    jiipc  -lor    these     two     men  colnurcd,  and   littcd   willi  springs  ]iermitting  of  the 

would    ever    iircfcr  a    stem   between    their   teeth    to  working    of   arms  and  eyes   and   head),    which    has 

a     cigai-stnmp.       Statuettes     In     jilastcr    of    dobii  played  its  part  in   the   decoration  of  the  ]iulilishiiig 

Leech  and  of  Thackeray,   !iy   Sir  Kdgar   P.iichm,   as  ollice  on  certain  occasions  of   pulilic  rejoicings,  and 

well   as    a    bust    of    Diniglas    Jerrold,    deeoialc    the  during  the  blocking  of  Fleet  Street  has  been  utilised 

mantcljilece    or    the    dwarf-cupboard,    and     on     the  in   the  dircclioii  of  comic  self-advertisenu-nt.     Such 

walls  arc    main     frames   of    abiding   interest.      Here  Is    the    room    wllh    its    ph'a.sant    ileeoralion    of    red 

viiu  have  the  poiirails  of  the  four  editors — that    of  and   iilaek  and  gold,  with  its  large  windows  and  its 

Alaik    Lemon    painted    by    Fred    Chester,  while    the  sunlight    ga.selier :     but   take    it   for  all   in  all   it  is 

likenes.scs  of  Shiilev   llrook.s,  Tom   Taylor,  ami   Mr.  about    as    uidike     Mr.    Samboinne's    classic    repre- 

P.urnand  are  in  iihotography.     The  jiortraits  of  the  .seiilaliim    of    the     Unman     atrium     in    liis    .Inbilee 

staff,    taken    bv    llassaiio     ilirce    years   ago    at    Mr.  drawing  as  well  cunld   in-  imagined. 
A'4iiew's    reipicsl,    to    ibe    immber    of     f(jurleen     or  And    the    table    il.self  —  //(/■    table  —  tiie     faninus 

liftcen,  lianii,-  .scpaiateh    in   tbeli    dark   frames.     The  bnard    nf   which   wc   all    have    heard    and    none,   or 

oriudnal    of    one    of    Tcimlirs    .Mmanac    designs;    a  but    very    few,    have    .seen  —  Imt    I,    inr  /iliiissiiiir. 

niiisterlv  diawlii--,  two  feet    long,  bv   Kcciic,  bought  anion','  the  number:     .\s  ,i   piece  of   furniture   tin's 
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liosjiilalile,  Imt  rallirr  jn  iiiiitivr,  ]iiiTo  nf  jniiiciv  is 
nut.  of  much  account,  the  tciji  liciii^  (if  plain  deal 
{j)i((r  Thackeray's  "Mahngany  Tice "),  iiIpIohl;-  in 
shape,  with  ronndeil  ends.  But  its  associations 
render  it  a  treasure  anion<::  treasures,  a  ricli  and 
priceless  gem :  for  at  this  lahle  ui'arly  cxrvy  man 
upon  the  staff  lias 
from  the  day  it  was 
made  sat  and  carved 
his  initials  u]iiin  it 
with  a  ])enknil'e,  when 
otHcially  elevateil  to 
Punch's  peerage.  As 
eacli  has  died,  his 
successor  has  taken 
his  place,  just  as  the 
Immortals  of  the  In- 
stitut  de  France  are 
called  to  till  the  chairs 
of  departed  genius  ; 
and  he  has  cut  his 
initials  or  liis  mark 
close  liy  tliiise  of  tlie 
men  who  occupied  the 
jilace  liefore  him. 
There  they  are.  star- 
ing at  yciu  fnim  the 
table  like  so  many 
aliecedarian  skeletons 
at    tiie    feast :     and    if 


TUNCII  '    DIXXER   CARD   ADOPTED   IS    1S70. 


at  Harrow,  and  sometimes  at  I'urileet,  Windsor, 
and  l!(islier\iile.  Sduietinies,  when  occasiim  has  de- 
manded— in  the  "  dea<l  .season,"  may  he,  when  the 
attendance  at  the  tahle  has  dwindled,  thongli  for 
no  sustained  period  (it  is  upon  record  tliat  the 
"dinner"  has  consisted  of  a  ietc-ii-fete  hetwecn  Sir 
.Tolin  Tenniel  and  ]\Ii-. 
Artliur  a  lieckett) — 
not  more  than  three 
or  four  consecutive 
weeks,  certainly — the 
Sussex  or,  more  often, 
tlie  old  r.edford  Hotel, 
or  latterly  tlu'  First 
jVveinie,  has  lieen  the 
scene  of  the  feast : 
w  hile  "special  dinners" 
(and  they  have  heen 
many)  have  heen  held 
in  special  jilaces.  And 
not  invariably  has  the 
weekly  repast  heen  a 
"  dinner"  at  all,  be  it 
observed :  for  on  cer- 
tain lare  occasions, 
when  some  im]iortant 
I'arliamentary  matter 
has  intervened,  a  lun- 
cheon has  been  held 
instead. 


you   take  a  furtive  and  hasty  peep  from  the  door-  Tlie    places    at    table,    once    occupied    by    the 

way  and  lift  the  green  protective  clotii  you  catch     memhers   of   the    Staif,  are    nowadays    regarded    as 

•sight  nearest  you  of  a  "  1).  M."  in  close   company 

with  a  beautifully-drawn  '\\.  'M.  T.,"  ami  a  inono- 

grammatic  leech   insid(>    a    bottle    llaiikcil    by    a    .1. 

and    an    L,    and    you    gaze   with   dec])    interest    on 

the   liandiwork   of   tlieiu   and   of  the  rest,   many  of 

whom  liavt^  carved  their  names,  as  on    that  talile, 

deep  into  England's  loU   of    fame  :   and  of   others, 

too,  who,  with  less  of  genius   Imt    e(|iial   zeal    and 

effort,  have  yet  strong  claim  on  tiu'  gratitude  and 

the    rccfjllection    of    a    kindly    and    laughter-loving 

people. 

For  more  than  fmty  years,  then,  this  table  has 
week  by  week,  with  few*  exceptions,  lieen  sur- 
rounded by  the  Stall'  of  the  day,  and  the  chair, 
i\\i'  self-.sanie  old-fashioned  wooden  e<litorial  arm- 
chair, has  heen  filled  Iiy  the  reigning  editor.  A\'itii 
few  exceptions,  I  said:  for  Bouverie  Street  has  not 
invariably  been  the  hatdiing-place  of  the  Cartoon, 
nor  have  its  walls  resounded  with  absolute  regii- 
larily  to  tiie  laughter  and  the  jests  of  the  merry- 
makers. l)nring  the  summer  tia;  dinner  has  been, 
now  and  again,  and  still  is,  helil  at  (Jreenwich,  at 
Kichniond,  or  cl.sewiiere  —  Hampton  Court  and 
iJulwich  rather   fre<iuenlly   of  old,  as   well  as  once 


much  their  seignory  as  jMiuisters  regard  theirs  on 
the  Treasury-bench.  Fait  this  lias  not.  alw.ays  been 
the  case:  indeed,  in  earlier  days  the  places  were 
often  slmlllcd  as  at  a  game  of  "  general  post."  Proof 
of  it  may  be  liad  from  the  following  ]ilans  of  "the 
talile"  between  185")  and  ISGo — perhaps  the  most 
interesting  years  in  the  history  of  I'limli,  as  demon- 
strating the  transitional  stage,  wlicn  the  ancient 
Older  of  things  was  rajiidly  de\-elopiiig  to  tlie 
modern  as  wi'   know  them   to-day. 

In  IS.'i.l,  then,  the  order  was  iis  follows: — 

Wii.i.iAM  liiiAimruv* 
DoroLAS  jRr.uoLii  John  IjEKCh 

Tom   'I'AYl.tU!  W.  M.  Thackerav 

GiLnEUT   A    liECKETT  SllIKI.KV   liltOOKS 

IIoIiACK   JiAYIIEW  llAliK    l,EMnM 

I'EitciVAL  LEKiii  John  Tennikl 

F.    Jt.    I'^VANS* 

— only  (wo  artists  and  a  lialf  ('I'liackeray  being  a 
coniniixtnii'  of  writer  ami  draugblsiuan )  to  seven 
writers  and  a   Jialf ! 

Five    years    later — in    ISOO  —  the    jilaces    had 


•  Projirietors. 
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changed,  partly   tlii'niir;h   dcatli,   imrtly  tlnouuli   i 
arrangement : — 

WlI.I.IAM  BuAur.uuv 
W.  J[.  TiiAfKEUAY  (when  he       John  LEECir 


Tom  TA^Lnu 
Horace  Mayiiew 
Shirley  Brooks 
Peucivai.  Leigh 


[(■aiuo)        Henry  Silver 

I'lIARLES   KeENE 

■John  Texniel 
Mark  Lemon 
F.  M.  Evans 


Mh.  F.  C.  Burnani) 

Mi:.  Ansity  (Iutiirib 

111:.  IlENuv  Lucy 

.Mit.  E.  T.  Ueki) 

-Mu.  Bernard  Partihuce 

.Mr.  E.  J.  MiLLiKEx 


Siu  .IiurN  Tenniel 

.Mi!.   I.inley  Samrouisne 

iMlC.   AUTIIUU   A    liECKKTT 

Mr.  H.  Lehmann 

Jli;.  IlAi!i:v  FruNiss  (until  |)i 

iMi;.  1)1-  .M.\i:i;n:i!  [ls:i;i) 

-Mlt.  WlLLiA.M  AcNEW  (sniiiftiini'.<) 
Mr.  Lawrence  Braduuuy  or 
Mr.  PniLir  Agnew 

In     tlie    decade    or   so    following    the    dentli    of 

Here  the  artistic  element  i.s  seen  to  be  asserting     Douglas  Jerrold — roughly    corresponding   with    tiir 

itself   to  some  extent,  the  proportion  between  artist      period  within  which  the  arrangements  varied  as   1 

and  writer  lieiiig  further  readjusted  after  the  lapse      have  .sliown — si.x   new   appoinlmculs  were  made   to 


THE   PRESENT     •  I'UNl  11       DINING-KOOM.    liOUVEUIE  .-iTIlEKT. 
(Drawn  Ini  K.  II.   Fiichew.) 


of  another  five  years:  for  in    L'^li"  the  cnnstilutioii 
of  "  the  table  "  liecaine — 

F.  :H.  Evan 
Tom  Taylor 
\y.    H.   JiRADHURY  (lii^; 

fat licr  seldom  cniiic  mow) 
H.  Mayiiew 
Charles  Keexe 
F.  C.  Buunani) 

i'ERCIVAL    l-EIGH 


"ihe  table."  Tliese  Were:  Mr.  Henry  Silver,  in 
.\ugusl,  IS.'iT  :  Charles  Keene,  February,  IS(iO  (after 
a  nine  years'  jiroliationership) :  .Mr.  !■'.(".  liunuuid, 
.lime,  ISO:!;  Jlr.  (!.  dii  .Maiirier,  Xovemlier.  lS(i4: 
Cliarlrs  II.  r.eiinett,  Felmiary,  1S()."«  (ihougli  ill- 
heailh  prevented  him  from  taking  his  place  until 
the  following  .lune):  and  Mr.  1.'.  k  .'^kelcliley  (now 
at  South  Keiisingtou  Miisiuiii),  .laiiuary.  IStiS. 
Mack  Lemon  Tiie    present     slalV,    1     may    add,    since    Mr.    du 

— the  editor   for   the    tiist    timi-   taking    liis    pr.ipri'      Manner's  aecessioii,  have  taken   their  jilaces  at  the 

place  at  the  tuljlc  alllitiiiudi,  it   is  true,  it    was  cidy      table  in  the  following  order:  Mr.  Arthur  a  jieekell. 

at  the  foot.  ~  ^1'-   '"'    •'•  MiHiken,  (Jilbcrt  a   J'.eckett,  Jfr.   .\nstey 

To-day,   liie    niiniliiM-  i.f   the   Stall"  has   been   in-      ( iiithrie,  Mr.  Henry   Lucy,  Mr.  1!.  1-ehmann.  Mr.  K. 

creased,   and    tlie   right    ].rnpoitioii   struck    between      T.  l!eed,  and  Mr.  lieriianl  I'artridge. 

the   pen   and    tlie    pencil  — the   eilitor,   loo,   presi(bng.  As    Mr.     rillieh    appro;ie]ied    man's     estate,    and 


nu  MAuniER 
IlENRV  Silver 
Charles  1L  Bennett 
F.  jr.  Evans,  Jr. 
Shirley  Brooks 
John  Tenniel 
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iiniwil  at  veavs  of  aitislic  discretion,  lie  lultivatcd  a 
pretty  taste  in  epicurism  ;  until  to-day,  if  report  lie 
true,  the  dinners  (prepared  and  sent  in  liy  Spiers  & 
I'ond),  tlie  Ayala,  and  the  cigars,  are  all  worthy  of 
the  palates  ()f  the  men  whose  wit  it  is  theirs  to 
stimulate  and  nourish.  To  summon  tlie  Staff  to 
these  feasts  of  reason  it  was  in  later  years  the 
practice  to  issue  printed  no- 
tices which,  after  1870,  were 
superseded  by  invitation  cards 
drawn  by  ilv.  du  ]Maurier — 
the  design  representing  ^Ir. 
Punch  ringing  his  bell,  while 
the  faithful  fly  hurriedly  to 
respond  to  the  behest  ;  but 
owing  to  tiie  number  of 
portraits  it  contained  of  old 
friends  now  departed,  and 
the  painful  recollections  it  consequently  aroused,  its 
later  use  has  been  discontinued. 

But  when  our  Democritus  boasted  fewer  years 
there  was  not   so  much  ceremony  in   his  banquet, 
neither  was  there  so  mucli  state ;  and  the  friendship 
was  as  keen  and  the  in- 
timacy as  great  in  Leigh's 
humbler  days  of  "off-n- 
oH'."     A  wonderful  com- 
pany :    a   brilliant    com- 
pany ;  with  Hashing  wit 
and       dazzling      sallies, 
.sharp   attack    and    keen 
retort  from  a  few  bright, 

trenchant  spirits,  with  many  "  a  skirmish  of  wit 
between  them."  From  more,  the  quieter  flow  of 
genial  Inimour.  And  among  the  rest,  the  listeners ; 
men — some  of  them — who  prefer  to  attend  than  to 
talk,  even  to  the  point  of  reserve  and  almost  of 
taciturnity.  Such  men 
were  John  Leech, 
liicliard  Doyle,  and 
Charles  Iveene — who.se 
silence,  however, 
masked  subtle  minds 
that  were  teeming  with 
droll  ideas,  and  as  ajj- 
preciative  of  humour 
as  the  sprightliest. 
AVliat  jokes  have  been 
made,  what  stoiies  told  that  never  have  found  tiieir 
way  into  print !  What  chuff,  what  squibs,  what 
oaricatnres — which  it  surpasses  the  wit  of  a  Hal.s- 
bury  or  a  MacNeill   to  imagine  or  condone  1 

Thus,  for  half  a  century  has  Wednesday  evening 
been  passed  in  the  editorial-oflice  of  Piimh,  just 
when  its  readers  are  discn.ssing  the  merits  of  the 
previous  week's  issue:  and  according  to  the  verdict 


MARK   LE.MOX  S  MONOGRAM. 
{Cut  in  the  "Punch"  Table.) 


HORACE     MAYIIEWS     INITIALS. 
(Ci/(  111  the  '•Puitch"  Table.) 


of  those  readers  was  attuned  the  merriment  of  the 
Staff.  It  is  on  record  how  Douglas  Jerrold  would  go 
radiant  to  the  dinners  as  "  ]\Irs.  ( 'audio  "  was  sending 
up  FiDic/i's  circulation  at 
a  rapid  rate ;  "  and  was 
one  of  the  happiest  among 
them  all."  Thackeray, 
too,  first  tasted  the  de- 
lights of  wide  popularit}' 
in  the  success  of  his 
"  Snob  Papers,"  and  he 
showed  the  pleasure  he 
felt  in  his  demeanour 
at  the  board.  At  one 
time  these  two  men  sat 
side  by  side,  and  there 
was  as  little  love  as 
space  between  them ;  but 
with  that  good-humoured 
philosophy  which  is  a 
tradition  of  that  institu- 
tion, the  occasional  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  the  harder  knocks  of  wit,  and 
sometimes,  even,  the  still  sharper  encounters  of 
temper,  were  all  glossed  over.  As  Thackeray  so 
truly  remarked  himself — "  Wiiat  is  the  use  of 
(piarrelling  with  a  man  if  you  have  to  meet  him 
every  "Wednesday  at  dinner  ? "  Nevertheless,  in 
course  of  time  he  changed  his  seat  from  between 
Jerrold  and  Gilbert  Abltot  a  Beckett,  and  crossing 
over,  faced  his  friend  the  enemy,  while  Mark  Lemon, 
watchful  and  alert  beneath  the  cloak  of  geniality, 
was  quick  to  cast  a  damping  word  on  inflammable 
conversation  and — so  far  as  he  could  persuade  them 
to  listen    to   a  man    so  greatly    their    inferior    in 


IIIACKERAY  S    .MONOGRAM. 
(Cut  ill  the  "Punch"  Table.) 


Stem   the   threatened  out- 


genius  and  intellect — ti 

burst.       As   a   matter 

of  fact,  Jerrold  always 

regarded  Thackeray  as 

a   bit   of   a   snob    and 

viewed     his    entrance 

into    Society — against 

which  Jerrold  had  for 

years  been  hulling  his 

bitterest   darts  —  with 

very    grave    su.spiciim. 

"  I       have       known 

Thackeray,"  he   would 

say,  "  for  eighteen    years,    and    I    don't   know    him 

yet  " — almost  in   the   despairing  words   in   which   I 

have    heard   a  distingnished   Academician  .speak   of 

iiis    still    more    distinguished    I'resident      On    the 

other  hand,  Mr.  .Vrthui-  a   Beckett  has  declared  to 

me,  '•  I  never  knew  my  brother  so  well  as  when   1 

met   him  at  tlie  I'mich  table." 

{To  be  n)ii(iiiii«;.) 


IIIN     leech's    INITIALS,    ETC. 

{Cut  I'll  the  "Puueh"  Talile.) 
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THE  appointment  of  :Mr.  Fred  ]!ro\vii  to  the 
Slade  Professorship  in  University  College  at 
the  beginning'  of  last  year  was  an  act  of  good 
sense  smiu'wliat  nn- 
conimon  in  the  records 
of  art  patronage ;  for  the 
new  professor  had  done 
little  to  recommend  him- 
self to  popnlar  fir  official 
favonr.  As  a  painter  he 
was  associated  with  the 
stnrdiest  enemies  of  the 
Academy  and  its  ways  ; 
as  a  teacher  in  enforced 
connection  with  South 
Kensington  he  had,  in 
disregard  of  the  system 
cherished  and  rcwardL'd 
there,  traineil  Ins  pupils 
to  draw  ;  and  liy  general 
repute  he  was  stamped 
a  wild  impressionist,  in 
ludicrous  enougii  contra- 
diction to  the  actual 
modesty  and  restiaint 
<if  liis  methods  of  work. 
It  is  no  eftS)'  thing  fur 
a  scholastic  Imdy  with 
till'  Ijcst  will  iu  the 
world  to  ilo  the  riglil 
thing,  to  deeide  what 
tlie  riglit  thing  is  in  a 
matter  tliat  lies  outside 
their  own  province.  But, 
with  the  same  iudirnient 


PnOFESSOR     FRED     BROWN. 
(Dmun  hij  Walter  Sickcii.) 


toll!  him  was  the  better;  and  the  .same  straight- 
ne.ss  of  character  has  given  a  gi-owing  weight  to 
his  influence  as  a  teacher.  Xext  to  a  very  great 
jiainter,  the  best  teacher 
is  an  honest  and  intelli- 
gent painter  wIkj  is  him- 
self a  student.  This 
honesty  and  intelligence 
are  brought  out  strik- 
ingly by  a  fact  in  Mr. 
Brown's  career — namely, 
that  he  began  as  a  jiainter 
of  jiopular  jiiclures,  hung 
and  sold  at  the  Aca- 
dem\-,  and  tiiat.  with 
this  sort  of  success  in 
ids  power,  he  delinitely 
gave  up  painting  such 
]iictures,  and  ranged 
liimseir  among  the  artists 
wlio  do  not  perhaps 
very  often  sell  but  try 
to  jiainl. 

nr  Air.  I'.rown's 
pupils  there  must  he  a 
very  large  numlier.  lie 
has  lieen  teaching  now 
for  the  last  lifteeu  or 
sixteen  years.  The  be- 
giniung  was  made  with 
a  night  cla.ss  for  work- 
ing men.  ( )ne  class  was 
added  to  anotiu'r  till,  iu 
the  end,  the  school  was 
crowded  to  its  limits 
with  all  .sorts  and  ages 
well    as   men.      The    j)lace 


of   students,   women 


and    independence    that 

.secured    them    the   services    (jf    Mr.    Ib'own's 

tinguished     predecessoi',    JI.    J.egros,     the    Council  in   wiiieh   the  classes  were  held — a  somewhat   fan 

cho.se  the  man  whom  the  voice  alike  of  disinterested  tastic   building  in  a  Westmin.ster  .slum,   known  as 

artists   and    of   grateful    pupils   would  have  named  the    lioyal  Architectural    Museum — was  .someliiing 

for  the  post,  and  whom  a  long  and  a.ssiduous  career  of  a  makeshift  for  its  inirpo.se,  but  was  picture.snue 

of  teaching  had  qualified  to   hold  it.     A  man  does  beyond   the  ordinary  style  of  drawing-scliool,  with 

not   lightly  win    the  esteem    that    ^Ir.   Brown  was  its    Ijackground    of    medi;eval    casts.      Angels   ami 

found   to  po.sse.ss ;    and  when,    at  the  invitation   of  chimeras   from   half  the  temides  of   Europe  looked 

tile    eilitor   of   The    M.\i!.\zink    ok  Akt,    I   attempt  down  on  the  reinstated  divinity  wliose  turn   it  was 


ti)  explain  to  ]iis  reailers  I  lie  ipialities  that  won 
this  reputation,  I  lind  m\self  putting  in  the  lirst 
place  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  lirown's  ciiaracter  botli 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  painter.  If  he  has  not 
proved  him.self  yet  a  great  painter,  he  has  shown 
himself  an  honest  one  in  refusing  the  cheaper 
successes,    and    trviuLC    for    what    his    intelligence 


to  lie  copied  in  charcoal  by  tiie  gaily-pinaforrd 
art-student.  The  charcoal  itself  was  mislaid  on 
the  feet  of  recumbent  crusiulers;  a  skeleton,  witli 
liie  names  of  his  bones  on  a  blackboard  beside 
iiim,  dangled  in  front  of  tiie  history  of  liic 
Creation  and  Itedeni])tion :  and  an  idol  fiom  Iniiia 
S([uatted   in    meditation    before    an    Assyrian    relief 
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iiL'iierally  suppuscil  t(i  rrpvi'si'iit  llic  liiuiiiiili  nf 
Uariumi  and  .runilin.  A  sulicr  liiiuir  on  tliis 
faiitastii'  liai'k\uiiiuiiil,  Mr.  Jiriiwn,  ((UKUiiciitly 
wilii  M.  Lt'gros  at  the  Sladt',  laiinht  diiiwiiii;- 
on    the    sensible    system    custnniniv    in    rurisiau 


A    I'OUTliAIT. 
(By  Professor  Fred  Broivii.) 

studios.  Let  me  t'Xplain  in  what  way  this  system 
did'cred  t'lom  tlic  ollicial  system  nl'  the  Aeademy 
and  South  Kensington.  The  idea  ol'  the  latter  is 
to  refjuire  of  the  student  at  the  very  outset  a 
highly-tinisheil  eopy  of  .some  anticpie  tigure.  He 
is  re<|uired,  that  is  to  .say,  to  tinisli  ln'fore  he  lias 
learned  to  begin.  He  is  encouraged  in  that  vice 
of  the  beginner  whieli  is  to  notice  the  little  things 
and  to  be  blind  to  the  large  tilings.  The  business 
of  a  real  teacher  of  drawing  may  be  sunnned  uji 
in  the  elVort  to  make  the  begiimer  attend  to  thr 
large  fact  first,  the  smaller  next,  and  tiie  smallest 
last.  Tiie  efl'eet  of  the  ollicial  idea  is  the  exact 
contrary    to    this,    ami    keeps    the    beginner's    eye 


glued  to  some  tiny  fact  of  suj)erlicial  texture, 
wliiie  e\'erything  important  remains  nnpereeived. 
It  is  lo  pill,  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  spend 
ail  day  in  polisliing  the  liarness  in  the  hope  of 
moving  tiie  loail.  For  let  the  untechnical  reader 
consider.  Supposing  one  has  to  tiraw 
the  figure  of  a  man  standing  with 
outstretched  arms  :  tlie  main,  tlie 
elementary  fact  in  that  figure,  the 
fact  on  which  all  its  action  depends, 
is  expressed  by  two  lines  crossing 
one  another,  tiie  line  of  the  body 
and  that  of  the  arms.  Xote  that 
angle  correctly,  hit  the  eliaraeterislie, 
swing  of  these  two  lines,  and  yoii 
ha\e  set  up  a  scaflblding  on  whieli 
all  the  smaller  facts  can  be  cor- 
rectly iimig,  tile  smaller  contours  of 
the  single  limbs,  the  still  smaller 
contours  vi  the  scNcial  muscles,  and 
so  forth.  lint  miss  llie  eU'lneiitaiy 
fact  and  no  smaller  fact  can  be 
rightly  stated  because  of  this  mis- 
take at  the  outset. 

Now  these  largest  facts  that  con- 
trol all   the  others  are   the   last   to  be 
aii]ireeiated     by     the     bi'giiiiier.       He 
set's    the    tlaw   in    the    suifaee    of    the 
marl  lie,    but    he    does    not     see    the 
statue  ;    he    sees    the    separate    hairs, 
but  not  the  head;   he  .sees  the  twigs 
but   not   the  forest.     Surely  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  allow  him  to  state 
tho.se   facts   with    which    he    is    per- 
fectly   familiar,    aiul    which    he    has 
no    difficulty  in   stating,   and   which 
he   states  with   such    insistence    that 
the    twig    becomes    more    important 
than    the    tree,    when    he    ought    to 
be  learning,  ought  to  be  encouraged 
and  urged  by  every  device  of  teach- 
ing,   to    attend    to     the    big    things 
first   ami    let.    the  small   come    in    their  order.      In- 
stead   of    that,    lie    is   indiieeil    to    sit    woriyiiig    for 
months   over    the    texluii'    of    the    -Theseus"    before 
he  has  .seized  the  character  of  its  forms,   and   falls 
into  the  habit  of  this  brainless  industry,  this  pesti- 
lent  practice  of  a   kind  of    grainint,',   ugly  in  itself 
as  well  as  futile. 

Ill  ]ilace  of  this  deplorabU'  wasti'  of  time, 
tlie  jiraetiee  at  the  A\'estniinster  school  was  to 
allow  the  sludi'iit  to  make  a  sullicieiit  nimiber 
of  studies  from  liie  antiijue  to  familiarise  him 
with  his  materials  and  give  him  some  eonlrol 
o\er  his  hand.  These  were  made  in  ehareoal  on 
Michelet    paper,   so  as  to  be  easily  obliterated   and 
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recomnienceil,  nud  wcvc  nc\cr  alliiwcil  [o  [irin'ccil 
when  sonic  railiral  jioiiit  nf  diawiiiu;-  had  hccu 
missed  so  as  to  invahdate  what,  folluwiHl.  After  tliis 
prelhiiinary  practice  tlie  stiulcnt  was  sent  to  tlic 
life-room,  and  drew  from  the  Hving  model  in  the 
same  fashion.  It  is  prohahly  a  sound  view  tluit 
the  antique  will  be 
better  appreciated  after 
a  study  from  life,  and 
it  is  a  wholesome  dis- 
cipline in  alertness  of 
observation  to  draw  a 
form  that  is  always 
insensibly  altering  in 
pose,  and  is  only  avail- 
able for  a  limited  time. 
Painting  is  a  more 
difficult  thing  to  teach 
than  drawing,  because 
of  its  greater  com- 
plexity; and  the  temp- 
tation for  the  teacher 
is  to  adopt  some  easy 
and  effective  com- 
promise, such  as  leav- 
ing out  the  colour. 
He  sees  the  beginner 
hopelessly  floundering 
with  colour,  and  tone, 
and  quality  of  paint, 
aiul  drawing  with  the 
brush,  all  tugging  at 
his  attention,  and  lie 
knows  that  the  pupil 
will  have  to  work  out 

some  soi't  of    balance   fur    liiiiiscir   aiiinng  all 
claims    if    he    is    to    ])f    a    iiaiiiler.       Hut    in 
day.s,  wliiMi    all    the   wmld   goes   to  drawin 
wlien    all    tlic    wmiicu    (if    (Iieat 
iif    the    iiH'U     study    ait,    the    hi 
iiiily    tiiii    aiixiiius    111   lie   .sliown 
and     Ibr     trarbrr     fiei|Uently 
him.       ^Ir.     r>iii\vii      was 
against   anvthin<;   of    the 


i'.Kiwn  in  Ills  younger  days  caught  sometiiiiig  of 
till'  infi  rtiiin  of  one  of  tiiose  popular  school  methods 
of  jiainting.  In  common  with  many  of  the  brilliant 
students  iif  his  time— like  Mr.  I^i  Thaiigue,  Jlr. 
('lau.scu,  Mr.  Stanhoiie  Forbes — he  took  up  that 
stvle    wide'     has    come    to    be    known    in    Kn<;laiKl 


till  ISC 

ill  tliese 
-schools, 
Ihitain  and  most 
i])eless  beginner  is 
"  how  it  is  dmie  " 
too  ready  to  show 
always  on  his  guard 
.sort ;  lie  did  not  sliow 
people  how  to  paint,  severely  snubbed  the  ef- 
fective   trick,    but    pointed    out    evident    faults,   as     jects,  thinly  disgui.sed,  if  at  all,   by  tlie  seiiliiiieiit 


A    STLllV. 

(Bi/  Profissor  Fred  Bnicn.) 

by  the  naiur  nf  Xrwlyii.  In  Paris  it  is  a.«.sociate(l 
with  the  iililiirn  of  .luiian,  and  it  may  lie  traced 
bark  to  a  caricature  of  the  mannerisms  of  Haslieii- 
I.ejiage.  In  its  extreme  form  tiiis  painting  may 
be  recognised  by  a  swaggering  way  of  painting 
across  forms,  liy  a  clioppy  rendering  of  planes, 
and  by  an  attciitinn  tn  \ahles  at  the  expense  of 
eoliiur.  Inridriitaliy  as.socialeil  with  this  manner 
ill  tiie  Jiainting  it.self  is  a  iiro.saic  ami  photo- 
grapliic   taste  in    tiie  choice  and   rendering  of  sub- 


when  over-modelling  was  spoiling  colour,  or  the 
colour  of  a  [lart  asserting  it.self  too  niueli.  On 
the  wliole,  lie  took  the  judicious  line  of  wishing 
the    pu]iil    success    on    a    very    dubious    enterpri.se, 

whnv    st    of    tlie    exiiliiiatiiiii    must    be    his   own 

work.  His  open  mind  in  the  matter  of  painting 
was  somew  iiat  unusual  in  a  teacher,  and  its  secret, 
no  doul)t,  was  the  fact  that  a.s  a  painter  he  was 
himself  easting  about,  dis,satisficd  with  his  own 
early  woil^  and    deteniiinrd    lo  better    it;    for  Mr. 


with  which  they  are  labelled,  and  in  illustration 
of  wliich  tlie  iiieture  is  stageil.  In  ii  word,  it  was  a 
clieaj)  way  of  louking  at  tilings,  but  attractive  to  llie 
student,  becau.se  of  tlie  olivious  and  iniilable  nature 
of  tlie  tcehuii|iie,  and  becau.>!e  of  the  ease  with 
wiiieii,  given  a  model  and  a  laiul.scapc  or  a  model 
and  an  interior,  a  picturi!  could  be  conslrncled. 
Tiiat  lazy  industnousiie.s.s,  wliicii  is  tlie  commonest 
human  habit  of  mind,  is  jileased  in  tiie  dniwing- 
.school    to    learn    and    luactice    a    manual   dexterity 
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inspired  by  no  real  sentiiuent  of  vision.  Such  a 
st'iitiuieiit  cannot  be  given  by  any  teacher ;  but 
even  the  pupil  who  is  capable  of  such  a  sentiment 
runs  the  risk  in  the  drawing-sciiool  of  a  kind  of 
forcing,  of  acquiring  a  technicjue  ln-fore  he  has 
seen  anything  it  corresponds  to.  The  lcchniipu> 
njtpeals  to  liiiu  because  it  is  cleverer  than  any  he 
can  innm-diiitely  in\enl  or  master  to  express  what 
he  dues  see:  and  tlie  unfortunate  result  is  that 
he  is  tloouieil  iidW  111  .see  in  accordance  with  this 
cheap  l(';'liiiii|U('  until  lie  can  slial'Ce  it  (iff  and 
slowly  liiiilil  up  a  nietlind  nl'  paintini;'  wliich  Ills 
and  follows  tlie  .sentiment  of  his  vision.  The  in- 
convenience I  refer  to  has  affected  more  tlian  une 
brilliant  painter;  and  Air.  Brown,  among  others, 
suflered  from  the  Anglo-French  studio  fashion. 

The  illustralions  to   this   article    will    helji    the 
rcadi'V   un\ersed  in   recent  fashions  of    jiainting   to 


seem  rather  put  in  because  they  were  there  than 
becau.se  the  painter  was  pleased  to  find  them  there. 
In  tlie  "  lied,  Blue,  and  (!old,"  on  the  contrary, 
the.  colour  is  there  for  the  pleasure  of  colour, 
indeed  the  picture  is  there  at  all  for  that  pleasure. 
In  the  one  ca.se  the  painter  had  a  certain  senti- 
ment about  rural  England,  and  an  admiration  for 
tlie  scene  before  him  which  he  connected  with 
that  sentiment:  but  he  cnuld  mil  vet  disentangle 
what  it  was  that  was  beautiful  in  the  scene,  or 
did  not  venture  to  put  that  down.  A  picture 
was  til  be  made.  He  took  out  his  school  palette 
and  descrilied  the  scene  in  terms  uf  the  gre}'s  he 
had  been  taught  to  use.  Thi'  lieauty,  therefore, 
escaped,  and  tlie  judicious  lieart  rnuains  untnuehed 
by  the  sentiment  attributed  tu  tln'  seeni'  liy  its 
title.  In  the  other  case  the  pielure  sjirings  directly 
from    tlie    sentiment    of   vision    which    has    disen- 
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follow  nie  here.  The  pirture  called  "  Itural  J'aig- 
land "  is  an  example  of  Mr.  Brown's  early  work ; 
the  other  four  illustrations  are  recent  work.  The 
most  striking  difference  docs  not,  of  com-se,  come 
out  in  tlie.se  reproduction.s.  1  mean  that  the 
"  Iiural  Englantl "  is  colourless  as  compared  with 
the    rest.       It    is    l)lacki.sh    or    grevisli,    and    the 


tangled  a  paiutable  subject  and  controlled  the 
method  of  presenting  it.  lUit  not  only  is  colour 
wanting  in  the  first  picture,  the  same  distance 
and  detaclniient  finiii  the  beautiful  thing  seen 
ciiiues  out  ill  the  drawing  and  handling.  The 
forms  are  cut  out,  the  planes  are  aggressively  noted, 
so  tliat,  instead  of  things  iiowing  into  one  another 


differences    of    colour    wilhin     this    grey    envelope      as  they  do  in  the  contiuuily  uf  natural  light,  they 
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stand  by  Lheniselves,  and  the  effect  is  thin,  papery, 

and  flat.     Compare  with  this  the  modelling  of  the 

girl  standing  at  the  piano,  where  there  is  a  sisn.se 

of   roundness   and   atmospheric    depth    wantiii"    in 

the  other  picture  ;   or  conqjure  witli 

the    more    choppy    painting    df    the 

hands  in  "  Enral  England"  tlu^  soft 

contours    of    the    hands    of    the   girl 

on  the  sofa.     Tiic  consistency  of  the 

paint,    ton,     has     altered,    and     the 

meagre    and    horny    texture    of    the 

early    style    has   gi\-en    place    to   a 

richer    quality    and    more    nervous 

touch. 

Ijut  another  point,  and  :i  \ital 
one,  remains.  Tiie  lo(jk  of  the  groujj 
of  figures  posed  in  the  "  Rural 
England"  is  of  rather  painful  fi.xit}-, 
of  people  set  up  to  be  photogiaphed 
rather  than  of  those  caught  in 
natural  action;  and  this  copying  o| 
the  constraint  of  a  posed  model  i-e- 
sults  not  oidy  in  constraint,  but  in 
a  loss  of  the  sense  of  relative  \alne 
in  the  things  copied.  In  all  those 
photographic  pictures  the  less  im 
portant  is  apt  to  be  better  painted 
than  the  moi-e  important — the  boot 
is  easier  to  copy  than  the  face,  ami 
the  leading  impression,  accordingly 
that  such  a  picture  leaves  on  the 
mind  is  that  of  lioot. 

1  ha\e  no  dcjubt  pressed  my 
comparison  a  little  in  the  direction 
of  caricature  to  make  a  real  distinc- 
tion plain;  but  everyone  will  a]i]ire- 
ciate-the  naturalness  of  moNcnienl  in 
tiie  girl  at  the  piano  as  coni[iared 
with  the  stiffness  of  the  chiklren,  and 
the  unity  of  motive  in  the  one  picture 
as  compared  with  the  scattered  collection  of  (lie  oilier. 
The  painter  begin.s,  as  all  must,  witii  a  \ague  senti- 
ment not  \'et  closely  bound  up  with  the  act  and 
pleasure  of  sight.  To  illustrate  this,  he  makes  a 
rather  fumbling  collection  of  things,  and  renders 
them  in  a  school  formula,  so  contrived  as  to  leave 
out  all  their  beauty.  Sentiment,  subject,  technicjue, 
all  remain  obstinately  detached.  In  tiie  later 
work  he  lias  .shaken  himself  free  of  the  school 
teehnii|Ue,  he  has  studied  and  begun  to  comjire- 
iiend  the  Masters,  and  to  .see  things  pictorially. 
and  the  result  is  work  in  which  teciniique  is  less 
distinguishable  fnjiu  sentiment;  for  good  technique, 
of  course,  is  simply  a  way  of  .seeing  and  feeling, 
and  follows  indislinguishably  upon  that  inipul.se 
when  the  seein<f  has  become  clear. 


If  I  have  pie.sst-d  the  facts  too  hard,  I  have  at 
least,  I  hope,  explained  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Bnjwii 
is  well  qualified  to  teach.  He  has  liim.self  .struggled 
through     t!ie     dangers     that     beset     the    drawiiij;- 


l:i;u,     liLUIi,     AXU    GOLD. 
(Ci/  Professor  Fred  Droicii.) 

sel 1,    lias    refused    to   stick    at    a   slereolype    that 

would  ser\i',  and  has  steadfastly  mad(!  for  every- 
tJnng  that  is  sinceri'  in  the  practice  of  ]iaiiiliiig. 
1  siiall  not  delay  on  his  personal  i[ualilies  as  a 
teacher  further  tiian  to  say  that  he  lias  the  ail  of 
luling  a  seliool  without  appearing  to  ii.se  any  nieaiis 
of  discipline,  and  that  leaching  it.self  would  appear 
to  be  a  ])leasuie  to  him,  from  the  steady  and  i-quai 
attention  he  bestows  on  his  least  ]iroinising  pupil.s. 
He  is  less  fettered  at  tiie  Slade  lluui  ho  was  at 
^\■  est  minster,  and  we  may  hope  to  .see  then^  under 
his  hand  an  iMiglish  .school  of  drawing  built  up,  on 
the  foundations  laid  l»y  Professor  Legro.s. 

NoTK. — Professor  lirown's  "Hiinl  Times,"  uow  in  the  WalkiT 
Art  G.'illery,  Liverpool,  was  engraved  on  jxigo  52  of  Tub  Ma(JA- 

ZINK  II!'  AllT.   l'"^!',       Kl>!Ti>It 


SIENA. 

IN    TWO    PARTS. -PART    11. 

By   lewis  F.   day.     Illustrated  by  the  AUTHOR. 


OF  Ik'i'fiifuuii  one  heara  in  Siena  nothing  but 
praise,  or  rather  over-praise.  With  him  there 
is  at  once  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  tradition. 
He  seems,  indeed,  at  first,  in  designing  the  four 
lie.xagon-shaped  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  pro- 
phets (1517),  to  have  felt  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  conforming,  in  some  degree,  to  the  fasliion 
of  the  work  already  done  ;  but  he  conforms  with  an 
ill  grace — at  any  rate,  he  misses  the  point  which  his 
predecessors  liad  all  along  so  clearly  kept  in  view. 

His  attempt  at  severity  is  limited  to  a  certain 
severity  of  line ;  and  in  this  severe  line  he  soon 
indulges  to  an  extent  destructive  of  all  the  quality 
(if  marble.  These  subjects  look,  indeed,  very  much 
like  enlai-ged  woodcuts  of  the  period,  plus  certain 
washes  of  colour,  or,  rather,  like  magnified  pencil 
drawing.s,  emphasised  here  and  there  with  a  pen  : 
I'lii-,  not  CI  intent  witii  the  grey  lines  of  cement, 
br  lias  inlniibued  here  and  there  occasional  black 
lines  inlaid  in  marble.  A  further  step  in  the 
pictiivjal  direction  is  indicated  by  the  attempt  to 
render  distance  by  means  of  figures  and  landscape 
retreating  on  a  gradually  diminishing  scale.  Already 
in  the  earlier  compositions  it  had  been  found  con- 
\enient  to  represent  sometinres  two  or  three  phases 
of  an  incident  on  as  many  diirevcnt  ]ilanes  of  a 
.single  picture;  but  tliere  had  lucn  till  udw  im 
attemj)t  at  perspective.  That  i.s,  perhajis,  a  failing 
more  or  less  belonging  to  the  period.  To  the  man 
liim.self  must  be  attributed  a  defective  appreciation 


Beccafumi  is  himself — not  meivly  a  painter,  that 
is  to  say,  but  a  chiaroscurist — about  the  very  last 
man  in  the  world  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  decora- 
tion of  a  floor. 

The  conviction  as  to  Beccafumi's  unconcern 
about  colour  is  strengthened  at  the  "  Belle  Arti," 
wlieie  are  to  be  seen  the  cartoons  of  several  of 
these  subjects.  One  Wduld  never  gather  from 
these  drawings  that  they  were  designs  for  inlay 
at  all.  Tiiey  might  as  well,  and  better,  have  lieen 
designed  for  mural  painting.  They  are  carefully 
drawn  and  very  deliberately  shaded  in  ciialk,  with 
just  a  wash  nf  wluit  is  now  j'ellowish-brown  tint 
over  the  parts  in  shadow.  So  far  as  one  can  see 
there  appears  never  to  be  any  special  emjiliasis 
in  the  iiulline,  nor  any  insistence  uimn  it.  It  is 
iif  unicli  the  same  strength  as  the  .shmlini;  lines, 
which  are  the  (irdinary  lines  of  acadeniir  elialk 
drawing,  not  in  the  least  suggesting  thai  the 
draughtsman  had  any  tliought  of  the  inlayiT.  And 
these,  to  judge  by  internal  evidence,  are  not  anidug 
the  latest  of  the  ai'tist's  designs. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  e.xtent  to  wliich  a  great  draughtsman  could 
misapply  his  undoubted  powers,  we  liave  arrived 
already  at  an  unfortunate  confusidii  (if  cast  shadow 
with  local  colour  most  detrimental  to  decorative 
effect.  The  fact  is,  the  cast  sliaddws,  miw  bir  the 
first  time  introduced,  defeat  their  end  and  edul'nse 
the  drawing  liopelessly.    The  attentidu  is  cdnlinually 


of   breadtii  in  treatment,  apparent  in  the  frefpient  distracted    from    the    lines    of    tiie    compositii^m    tn 

u.se  of  jewelled  bdrders  to  the  draperies,  inlaid  with  the  strange   sliapes  resulting  from   some  accidental 

pearls,    and    sndi-like    frivolities    of    design.      Still,  ellect  of   light  and  .shade.      Forms  half  in  shadow, 

notwitlistanding    a    certain    fuss   about    the    etleet,  for    example,    do    not    explain    tliemsehcs    at    all. 

the.se  figures  of  his  are  often  nobly  drawn,  and  tiie  One  man's  face  has  the  effect  of  a  mask  :  tln'  shade 


pictorial  manner  is  kept  within  .some  bounds. 

In  tlie  frieze-like  subject  (just  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  great  hexagon  wliidi  marks  do  tlu^ 
jiaveinent  the  area  of  the  doini'  almve),  in  whicii 
Mo.ses  lias  just  struck  the  mck  and  liie  Israelites 
are  slaking  their  tliirst,  and  again  in  the  great 
composition  beyond  it,  where  the  disappointed  law- 
giver  hurls   the  tables   of   tlie   law   to   tlie   ground, 


about  the  eye  of  another  suggests  that  he  has 
been  fighting;  in  aiiollier  ease  Ibere  seems  to  be 
a  deep  ca\  hy  in  the  llesb  ;  the  aim  of  a  man 
whose  museles  are  imlieated  by  jagged  lights  inter- 
secting the  dark,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  spliced 
and  a  new  limb  of  ditl'erent  colour  inserteil ;  .1 
hand  in  shadow  appears  to  be  gloved  ;  the  high- 
light on  a  inan's  knee  goes  for  a  patch  on   his  hose; 
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and  so  on.  Some  attempt  is  made  to  luidLti'  tin' 
sudden  tnuisiliun  from  light  Ui  dark  l>v  lines  ol' 
engraving,  but  without  success ;  the  change  is  often 
grotesquely  sudden.  When  tlie  .scratched  lines  get 
worn  away,  which  they  soon  do,  tlie  design  lias 
somewliat  the  ajjpearance  of  a  huge  clironio-lillin- 
grajili  in  pinccss  of  exccutii)n,  and  sadly  in  w.int 
of  iiiiiilhi'r  ])iiiiting  or  two. 

One  can  .sec  voy  plainly  in  tlic  wurk  itself. 
apart  frcan  the  ciarohdration  u(  the  earliiniis  in 
the  Belle  Arti,  how 
Beecafumi  went  tn 
work.  His  method 
was  to  block  in  his 
figures  and  (lien  lay 
in  the  siiacbnvs, 
broadly,  with  a  Hat 
wa.-^h  of  coliiur, 
much  as  a  sculptor 
Would  naturally  do 
to  enable  him  to 
foresee  the  effect  of 
his  composition  in 
relief  ;  and  then, 
failing  tints  enough 
in    the    marble    to 

enable  him  to  get  the  variety  he  sought  in  the 
shadows  (in  which,  by  the  way,  one  feels  always 
the  want  of  reflected  light,  since  the  intention  is 
so  realistic),  he  has  recourse  to  hatching  them 
over  with  lines  and  cro.ss-lines,  effacing  by  tliat 
means  the  cpiality  of  the  marble  and  the  purity 
of  its  coloui-.  In  the  figure  of  Eve,  for  example, 
the  .shading  lines  are  far  too  many  and  the  outlines 
not  strong  enough.  The  excessive  use  of  cement 
lines  by  way  of  shading  led,  almost  as  a  mailer 
of  course,  to  the  employment,  not  only  of  occasional 
black  lines,  as  before  said,  Ijut  li>  tlie  introduction 
of  touches  of  black,  by  way  of  shadow  among  the 
foliage  and  in  the  draperies,  with  the  result  that 
the  drawing  lines  generally  look  rather  too  grey 
liy  cijulrasl. 

Tile  later  work  of  the  artist,  as  it  approaches 
the  altar  (tlie  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  that  is  to 
say,  and  the  smaller  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment flanking  it),  aims  more  and  more  at  the 
picture.srpie.  The  painter  puts  tint  against  tint, 
and  relieves  figuies  in  shadow  against  lighter 
figures  in  the  distance  :  he  depends  upon  subtleties 
of  .^hade  impossible  to  render  accurately  in  marble, 
and  al  tiic  same  time  his  drawing  becomes  more 
elaborate  ;  in  the  endeavour  to  get  modelling  lie 
uses  finer  and  more  finikin  lines  of  shading.  Clearly 
the  main  consideration  with  liim  at  last  is  the 
engraving,  and  inlay  counts  foi  very  little.  His 
drawiuLT   also  becomes  more  iioiiii.       Tiic   lirm  out- 


line lie  began  liy  using  degenerates  into  a  delilier- 
alely  iaokeii  loiicii,  wiiich  ends  in  sonietliing  liki- 
rotten  nc.ss. 

In  .sonic  of  liis  latest  work,  among  wliicli  must 
be  included  the  ".'sacrifice  of  Lsaac,"  tiiere  are  little 
islands  of  inlay  wliich  represented  once,  no  dmil)t, 
some  slight  iliderence  of  shade,  but  whicli  are  now 
iiiih'stinguishable  in  colour  tV,,iii  the  sea  of  i,rrevisii- 
white  niarhle  around  tlu'iii  :  there  is  just  a  fiiiiit 
iMJoiii^   ot'   dirt  sultieieiil   to  call  attention   to  them. 


DETAIL     .\rTiai     laXTAlUAll.    SUUWIXi;     LllLCT     OF     INL.MlJ     SHADOWS. 


The  surface  of  the  marlile  is  further  pimpled 
o\er  with  spots  of  engraving  more  or  le.ss  tadpole 
shaped,  which  may  once  have  explained  tlieinselves, 
as  the  thick  ends  of  lines  varying  very  suddenly 
in  strength;  tiiey  are  now  mere  l)leiiiishes  on  ihe 
ilesli  or  wherever  they  happen  to  occur.  Some 
of  the  lines  of  engraving  not  worn  away  are  very 
much   ill   the  nature  of  penman's  lldurishes. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  limits  of  variety  in  the 
thickness  and  i|uality  of  line  desirable  in  eiigrax'cil 
inlay  are  .soon  reached.  The  designer's  business  is 
clearly  to  translate  his  ideas  into  forms  which  can 
be  expre.s.sed  by  the  broad  plough  of  tiie  graver. 
This  is  what  Heccafnmi,  with  all  his  rcmarkalile 
ability,  could  not,  or  wouhl  not,  ilo.  It  is  a 
thou.saiid  i)ities  he  was  iKjt  compelled  (.siy  by  a 
vow,  since  taskmasters  are  not  at  the  best  inspirit- 
ing) to  work  in  the  more  temperate  and  really 
more  effective,  though  less  pictorial,  manner  of 
the  early  masters.  Did  he  j)crhaps  feel  that  he 
hail  no  gift  in  the  direction  of  apjilied  design,  and 
wilfully  adopt  the  manner  natural  to  him,  pave- 
ment oi  no  pavement  t  His  manner  is  distinctly 
that  of  the  chiaroscurlst.  He  may  ii.se  mari>le  of 
vaiiiuis  colours,  but  it  is  either  by  way  of  .shading 
or  of  realism,  possibly  in  some  trilling  detail, 
not  for  its  value  as  colour ;  ami  he  arrives  rather 
at  elalioratioii  of  tint  than  at  what  lan  be  called 
colour. 

In    his   failings,  as    in    ids   effects,    he    is   cxtm- 
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onlinavily  inoilerii  —  so  inndevn  tliat  ono  inii^lit  if  he  liail  cfiiifeived  liis  sulijects  in  a  way  that 
attrilmte  many  of  liis  finnics  to  a  niucli  later  appeaU'il  cillicr  to  the  imagination  ov  to  the 
period  than  the  micMle  of  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy.  religions  sense.  But  what  is  to  be  said  for  the 
Tliat  is  perliaps  his  (harm  in  the  eyes  of  the  sentimental  young  lady,  for  example,  who  poses  in 
tourist,  who  finds  iiere  at  last  something  old  which  most  inappropriate  drapery  for  his  "Eve"?  The 
is    yet    quite   according    to    his    taste.      The    very      iig-leaves  lose   their  raison  d'etre,  except  that,  liut 

for  this  poor  device,  no  one  would  ever 
have  guessed  that  this  was  the  motlier  of 
mauJcind. 

Tlie  art  of  inlay,  tlien,  pursued  for  aliout 
a,  hundred  year.s — covering,  broadly  .speaking, 
tlie  fifteenth  century — an  even  course  from 
silhouette  to  colour,  and  deviated  in  the 
sixteenth  into  chiaroscui'o.  The  Sienese 
tlooriug  was  executed  at  first  oidy  in  black 
anil  white  marble,  helped  out  with  grey 
lines  of  incising ;  then  red  marble  began 
to  be  Tised  by  way  of  a  change  in  the  back- 
ground ;  then  grey  marble  by  way  of  some- 
thing like  local  colour ;  then  yellow  marble ; 
and  eventually  two  or  three  shades  of  each 
colour,  but  used  always  either  to  express 
the  design,  or  for  colour's  sake — never  with 
a  view  to  giving  roundness  and  relief  to 
the  forms.  With  the  use  of  inlaid  shadows 
began  the  decline  of  the  art.  It  takes, 
jierhaps,  a  great  artist  to  lead  a  school 
astray. 

In  tlie  ornamental  detail  of  the  famous 
lia\'ement  there  is  great  variety  both  of 
design  and  of  merit.  There  are  geometric 
patterns,  of  course,  from  elaborate  frets  to 
mere  chessboard  squares,  not  to  mention 
those  unfortunate  combinations  of  diamonds 
or  wjiat  not  in  three  shades  of  marlile, 
which  inevitably  suggest  that  the  ]iattern 
is  .set  on  end.  There  is  foliated  ornanu'nt 
l)esi(les,  and  a  vast  number  of  delightful 
arabesques  eidivened  with  beasts,  griltins, 
cliimera;,  and  other  grotesque  monsters. 
The  process  of  restoration  is  going  on, 
howevei',  and  how  long  it  will  be  before 
all  this  is  "as  good  as  new"  is  doubtful. 
The  new  work  is  to  be  recognised  at  once 
Ml-  by    the    mechanical    accurac)'    with    which 

the  black  and  white  marble  is  fitted  to- 
gether, by  the  comparative  ab.sence  of  grey  cement, 
and  by  the  poverty  of  the  engraved  lines  filled 
in  with  hard  hlmk — and  tliis  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  beauty  of  the  old  work  with  its  grey  lines. 


EVi:.  IN  Tin;  1 


cleverness  of  the  painter  is  of  the  modern  stamp, 
and  he  has  no  hesitation  in  .sacrificing  all  other 
considerations  to  it.  He  is  as  incajiable  as  his 
brother  brush  of  tliis  fin  dc  ttlMc  of  understanding 


that    it  miglit   fairly   be  expected   of  him  to  think  frankly    confessing    the    cemented   joints,   as    if    to 

Hither   of     the    enriclnnent    of    the   cathedral    fioor  point    out    the    way    to    a    success    which    the    re- 

than   of    showing   how    unconnnonly  well  he  could  storer  invariably  mis,s(!s. 

draw  a  man's  back  or  tlie  grace  he  could  put  into  Ajiart  from  mere  restoration,  the  work  is  (airied 

a   woman's    pcse.      There    would    liave    been    more  down    to  our  own  ilay   Jiy   rrofes.sor   Franehi,   who 

excu.se  for  his  neglect   of  decorative  considerations  is  lespuiisihle,  more  or  les.s,  for  the  designs  of  the 
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three  remaining  hexagons  under  the  ilimie  ami 
the  small  diamond-shaped  divisions  romnl  tlicni. 
Whether  in  designing  or  adapting,  he  has  worked 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Beccafumi's  earlier 
work  adjacent,  only  with  a  poorer  and  scratchier 
line,  and  with  most  ill-advised  hatching  in  the 
shadows.  His  drawings  are  academically  good, 
and  there  is  a  certain  dramatic  effectiveness  ahout 
them.  In  the  Opera  del  Duomo  are  two  at  least 
of  the  originals  from  which  he  has  borrowed  his 
composition  (Elijah  and  the  ravens,  and  another), 
where  the  incised  lines  are  all  worn  away,  leaving 
the  design  only  just  "  laid  in,''  as  it  were,  in  tints 
of  grey,  grey-green,  drab,  yellow,  red,  and  black, 
upon  the  white.  These  ghosts  are  ver}-  suggestive, 
but  Signor  Franchi  has  not  taken  the  hint  of 
colour  that  was  in  them.  There  are  other  frag- 
ments of  the  old  work  in  the  same  museum,  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 
subject  technically.  It  is  there  that  one  can  best 
appreciate  the  wholesale  destruction  which  is  done, 
and  l)eing  done,  in  the  name  of  restoration. 

In  a  report  issued  some  few  years  ago  by 
Consul-General  C'olnaghi,  it  is  stated  officially  that 
"  the  constant  need  of  restoration  has  made  that 
art  (/.('.,  the  art  of  inlaying)  hereditary  among 
Bienese  artists."  That  is  perhaps  sufficient  (though 
unconscious)  condemnation  of  the  idea  of  such  a 
pictorial  pavement  ab  initio.  But,  given  the  idea 
of  an  inlaid  pavement,  the  business  of  the  artist 
should  have  been  (as  at  one  time  it  was)  to  make 
the  most  of  the  iiuality  of  the  beautiful  material 
employed.       That    is    just     what     Beccafumi    and 


those  that  came  after  iiiui  have  not  done.  They 
prove  themselves — nay,  they  protest  themselves — 
absolutely  in.sensible  to  its  charms,  if  only  by  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  they  hatch  it  over  with 
engraving,  until  it  is  only  by  chance  that  a  clear 
space  of  marble  remains  to  tell  you  what  it  is. 

"  Worthy  of  a  ])lace  on  the  wall "  is  the  com- 
mendation commonly  passed  upon  Beccafumi's  work. 
There  is  condenniation  in  that  too,  seeing  that 
it  was  designed  for  another  purpose,  for  wliieli  it 
is  not  fit;  but  even  for  a  wall  it  would  liave  been 
the  fir.st  thought  of  the  artist  in  marble,  to  make 
much  of  the  marble  itself.  Whether  as  ilesigns 
for  pavement,  therefore,  or  as  designs  for  inlay, 
Beccafumi's  compositions,  masterly  as  the  drawing 
may  be,  are  distinctly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
artists  innnediately  preceding  him,  some  of  wliose 
designs  would  have  made  well-nigli  perfect  wall 
panels — always,  it  must  be  allowed,  somewhat  out 
of  place  upon  a  floor. 

This  jjavement,  then,  which  should  have  been 
wall  decoration — this  pavement  wliiili  has  in  be 
protected  from  the  footprints  of  llie  I'ailhful  by 
unsightly  boaiding  hiding  it  from  sight — tiiis  pave- 
ment may  he  the  W(jnder  of  Siena,  but  it  is  not 
the  beauty  of  Siena.  Tliat  lies  in  the  tnwn  and 
its  surroundings,  in  its  I'ala/.zo  Publico,  its  S:da 
I'icciilomoui,  its  cathedral,  ami  all  that  therein  is, 
of  which  the  pavement  is  only  one  wonderful  item.* 

•  The  time  to  see  the  pavement  is  diirinfj  September,  when 
it  is  cxpuseil  to  view.  Ordinarily  it  is  covered  over,  for  pro- 
tection, with  boards,  which  tlie  cnstorlian  removes  two  or  three 

at  a  time  (o  sliow  you  portions   of  the  more  famous  ]iictiM-es. 
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TSJOW  the  last  load  Iiath  dipped  below  the  brozv, 

A  lid  the  last  sheaf  been  piled  and  zvheeled  azvay 

The  pheasants  glean  among  the  stubbles  gray, 

That  zvait  the  coming  of  the  wintry  plough, 

And    Memory   sits    and   sighs,    contrasting     Then 

7vith  Nozu  I 

Stripped  is  the  last  straight  hop-pole,  and  the  long 
Green    loops    of   bine,    z^'ith    chistering  fruitage 

croivned, 
Lie  in  broivn  leafless  coils  upon  the  ground. 
Gone  from  the  scene  the  nmny-coloured  throng. 
And  Silence  zuaits  in  zvin  for  sound  of  shout  or  song. 


In  sylvan  spaces  o'er  the  deivy  grass 
Crcepetk  the  shadow  of  a  coming  grief. 
And  now  an  acorn  falls,  and  uozu  a  leaf. 
The  seeded  sedges  shiver  and  sigh,  "Alas  ! 
Fruit,   like    to  flo7<.rr,    is    doomed  to  perish    and 
to  pass." 

The  creeper  crimsons  on  the  garden  'wall, 
The  last  pale  rose  upon  the  gable  gray. 
Fair  but  funereal,  decorates  decay. 
'The  rounded  apple  reddens  to  its  fall. 
And  Autumn  winds  her  mist,  to  'weave  the  'wintry 

P'-^ll-  Alkkku  AlST.N. 


ILLUSTRATED     REVIEWS. 


•     "THE     SECESSIONISTS." 

IJY    It.    A.    M.    STEVENSON'. 

SECESSIOX,  as  may  be  gathered  from  tlie  sub- 
title,* is  a  publication  in  ))ortfcilio  form 
of  photogravure.s 
from  pictures, 
with  a  preface, 
from  tlie  pen  of 
Herr  Otto  Julius 
Bierbaum,  wliieh 
telLs  in  a  few 
words  the  reason 
of  this  collection 
of  photogravures, 
and  of  the  tie 
which  binds  toge- 
ther the  authors 
of  the  pictures 
from  which  tliey 
are  taken.  These 
illustrations 

show,  as  far  as  liiack  -  and  -  wliite  may,  the  work 
of  the  latest  movement  in  that  well-known  centre 
of  art — ]\Iunich.  Of  all  (u'rman  centres  of  painting, 
Munich  is  the  least  i.solated  and  the  most  European 
in  its  character  and  influence.  No  country  lias 
altogether  escaped  the  sway  of  France  in  the  arts, 
but  Munich,  wliilst  taking  niucli  from  Paris,  lias 
not  passed  the  lesson  on  unaltered  to  Europe.  A 
Munich  school  of  painting  existed  and  nuide  itself 

•"Secession"  (Eine  Sammliing  von  Pliotogravuren  nach 
Bildern  und  Stiuiien  von  Mitgliedcrn  dcs  vereins  "  Bildendcr 
Kiinstlcr  Miincliens  ").     Berlin  :  Pliotographische  Gcsellschaft. 


AN   OSTEXD 

(«(/  L.  Dill.     Reproduced  from 


evident  at  llie  rniversal  Exhiliitinu  nf  ISdT.  For 
some  years  afterwards  that  fashion  of  painting  in  a 
biiiwn  key,  practised  by  such  men  as  Munkacsy  or 
de    Paal,  used    to   lie   associated   in    Paris   willi    the 

schiK.i  iii  .Munich 
aii<l  wilii  llie 
name  of  Piloty. 
.Vt  Parbizon,  in 
the  Hrst  half  of 
the  Seventies,  a 
certain  clic|iie 
used  111  colisidel- 
bitumen  almost 
as  the  neees.sarv 
niediiiin  of  laiul- 
.scape;  the  greater 
number  were 
f  o  r  e  i  g  u  e  r  s— 
Swedes,  Hungaii- 
ans  and  (iermaiis, 
amongst  others 
Max  Liebermann,  now  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  new  movement  illustrated  by  "Secession." 

Paris,  the  Konie  of  this  century,  has  attmcted 
students  from  every  country;  but  after  Paris,  Ant- 
werp and  Municli  claim  a  large  share  of  jiopularity. 
From  all  parts  of  the  world  men  have  tloeked  to 
the  schools  of  Munich,  and  ]iainlings  \\y  Munich 
students  have  been  hung  in  almost  every  exhiiiilioii 
of  the  world.  The  Bavarian  town  oHei-s  to  painters 
stimulating  artistic  society,  a  neighbourhood  of  tine 
l)ind.scape,  and  an  annual  exhibilion  of  the  lii-st  im- 
portance.    Put  vogue  in  art  and  power  of  initiative, 


KISHEU.\I.^N. 
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far  from  teiuliiig  to  agreement,  have  always  Icil  tn 
discord  in  the  history  of  painting.  No  less  tlian 
Paris,  Jluuicli  has  had  its  divideil  camps ;  coidd 
it  he  otherwise  in  a  city  wlicre  art  lias  come  to 
he  considered  an  expression  of  peisonal  feelings 
and  ways  of  seeing  ?  Let  attention  be  called  to 
art  in  any  connlry,  by  the  successful  venture  of 
one  or  two  men,  and  straiglitway  individual  enter- 
prise is  deadeniMl  liv  tlie  niaeliinery  of  encourage- 
ment and  discipline  wiiidi  men  are  accustomed  to 
apply,  willi  siinic  success.  In  the  regulation  of  the 
less  attractive  husinesses  (if  pdlilics  and  cuninierce. 


ON    THE   SEA   SHORE. 
(Ci/  L.    V.   Iltifiiiaiin.     Jk'produccd  from  a  rlwliii/meuic 

Law,  custom,  authority,  .state  interference,  and  red- 
tape  are  not  made  for  art  unless  it  has  ceased  to 
he  vital,  and  then  they  may  keep  it  just  breath- 
ing a  while  longer  in  a  lingering  death.  As  tradi- 
tion freezes  into  custom,  as  knowledge  hardens  into 
science,  art  rebels,  seeking  freer  elbow-room  and 
more  mysterious  surroundings.  Hence,  continual 
ciianges  of  front  and  sudden  flights  of  the  spirit 
into  wild  places  whenever  you  would  attempt  to 
domesticate  art  iu  bureaus  or  in  the  padded  chairs 
of  academie.s.  Tlie  secession  of  Munich  is  only  one 
of  tlie  effects  of  the  painter's  .shyness  of  regulation. 
Law  and  order  may  be  the  life  of  some  kinds  of 
human  action-,  but  the  blood  of  art  must  flow,  or 
wliat  once  was  nouri.shment  becomes  poison  by  stag- 
nation. Certain  painters,  wiio  feel  that  a  bulwark 
of  tiie  past  hiis  become  a  danger  of  the  present, 
that  art  is  being  strangled  by  its  fosterers,  revolt 
and  combine,  le.ss  for  government  than  for  freedom ; 
but  they,  too,  must  develop  rules  and  formulas  which 
will  become  in  their  turn  encumbrances  and  the 
root  of  dangerous  abuses.     Meantime  these  a.ssoeia- 


tions  serve  llieir  purpose  and  benefit  art:  for  this 
reason  no  country,  not  e\cMi  Hngland,  is  idtcigetlicr 
without  them.  In  I'aiis  the  Society  nl'  the  Champ 
de  Mars  split  from  the  old  Salou  of  the  (.'lianips 
Elysees,  doubtless  in  great  part  because  of  dangers 
springing  from  an  abuse  of  good  ideals  of  education. 
The  Salon  liecame  a  place  to  show  just  two  works  of 
every  painter,  whether  he  were  made  by  genius  or 
by  the  organised  machinery  of  education.  Adver- 
tisement and  tlic^  commercial  element  filtered  into 
/ifrlicr.'^ :  the  paying  ri/r!iirs  liegan  to  tout  for  pupils; 
the  Salon  beeauie  filleil  with  the  works  of  cianimed 
ihmces,  and  the  'Tury 
with  the  producers  of 
the  greatest  number  of 
machine-made  draughts- 
men. In  a  word,conimon- 
]ilace  began  to  stifle  genius 
in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
hence  the  New  Salon. 

The  new  movement 
in  ]\Iunich  was  akin  to 
the  Xew  Salon  in  I'aris, 
and  the  (juestion  one 
asks  about  a  new  so- 
ciety of  this  kind  is,  Has 
it  strength,  individuality, 
and  some  sparks  of 
genius  ?  To  those  who 
know  ilunich,  who  know 
only  Paris,  to  those  even 
who  study  this  hook 
■I  "  Seccsskm.")  "  Secession,"    1    think    it 

will  appear  that  the  new 
Munich  society  contains,  like  the  old,  the  names  of 
some  men  who  ai-e  in  the  front  of  art,  and  who  will 
make  a  reputation  based  on  more  than  mere  mercan- 
tile astutene.ss  in  adopting  a  novelty  of  fashion.  Al- 
though little  intercourse  takes  place  between  France 
and  Germany,  yet  Frenchmen  have  taken  an  interest 
in  the  art  of  Munich ;  and  between  the  ad\aiued 
party  of  both  cities  there  is  some  community  of 
feeling  on  matters  of  art.  Of  the  group  of  artists 
represented  in  "  Seces.sion,"  several  men  have  been 
recompensed  officially  in  Paris — as  Liebermann,  E. 
Stuck,  Ankarcrona,  Skarbina,  H.  Olde,  G.  Kuehl, 
Triibner,  Zuegel,  ]\Iuller,  von  Kalekreuth,  Keller,  and 
Striitzel.  Liebermann  and  Kuehl  are  Soeietaires  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars;  they,  and  other  men  of  the  same 
cliiiue,  e.xhibit  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  Paris. 

Impressionistic  naturalism,  treated  in  a  poetic 
style,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  movement,  and  is  seen 
best  perhaps  in  Liebermann's  "  Potato  Gatherer.s," 
in  which  the  figures  bear  that  proportion  and  re- 
lative importance  to  the  landscajie  sniroundings 
that   J.-F.    Millet    gave   tlicni    in    his  cpcjch-making 
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canvasef?.     Pictures    more    decidedly    landscaiii'    in 
feeling,  but  of  liroad,  modern,  iiiipivssionistic  (lualilv, 

illustrate  the  work  of  G.  Ankcarcrona,  W.  Triil v, 

H.  Okie,  L.  Dettmann,  (i.  KamiDuianii,  (>.  Stnii/.rl, 
and  others,  to  which  we  may  add  the  repiodurlidiis 
of  a  pastel  hy  T.  Flayer-Basel,  and  a  charcoal  draw- 
ing by  L.  Wenban.  As  in  Paris,  so  in  Munich,  w.' 
find  amongst  the  younger  men  a  desire  to  mark  tiieir 
work  with  the  cachet  of  strangeness,  whicli 
comes  from  a  modern  treatment  of  legend- 
ary, Biblical,  mystic,  or  symbolic  subjects. 
Among  such  men  Franz  Stuck  deserves  re- 
mark for  his  strength  and  versatility  of 
imagination.  He  has  made  a  success  in 
illustration  as  well  as  in  iwinting;  and  Ids 
work  in  the  first  branch  of  art  is  full  nf  a 
characteristic  humour,  sometimes  (|uai)d, 
sometimes  fai'cical,  and  at  times  sombre  and 
terrible.  To  make  fantastic  imaginings  real 
and  convincing  by  sane  naturalistic  treatment 
charmed  him  as  it  charmed  Arnold  Biicklin 
before  him.  "Temptation,"  or  Eve  oilering 
Adam  the  apple,  shows  something  of  8tuck's 
painting  of  the  nude.  To  those  interested  in 
F.  Stuck  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  the 
author  of  the  preface  to  "  Secession "  has 
written  a  book  entirely  on  this  painter's 
Work.  Other  pictures  of  a  mystic  or  .symbolic 
kind  come  from  Hierl  Deronco,  L.  von  Hof- 
mann,  T.  T.  Heine,  and  perhaps  Jlax  Klinger. 
Landscape  with  animals  by  H.  Ziigel  and  X. 
Weishaupt  are  decidedly  French  in  character, 
and  by  their  arrangement  recall  Troyon  and 
Jacque.  French,  too,  in  style  are  the  excellent 
figures  in  landscape,  "  Winter  Evening,"  by 
O.  Eckmann  ;  and  "The  Walk,"  by  Graf  von 
Kalckreuth.  Interiors,  scenes  lit  by  artificial 
light,  crowded  streets,  and  the  riix  in  urhc, 
generally  constitute  a  large  bulk  of  modei-n 
subjects ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  these 
■motifs,  as  some  do,  in  any  way  specially  allied 
to  impressionism,  because  they  happened  to 
pk^a.se  Manet  and  Whistler.  The  only  truth 
is  that  more  Impressionists,  as  more  human  being.-^, 
live  in  towns  than  in  the  country.  Anyway, 
"Secession"  has  its  share  of  photogravures  from 
pictures  of  bu.sy  life,  as  the  interior  of  a  cafe,  called 
"Dc  fpioi  ecrire,"  by  Skarbina;  "A  Street  Scene," 
by  F.  Wahle,  showing  a  dirty  suburb  in  the  .slush  of 
a  half-thaw;  and  "A  Street  in  Schwauthal,"  by  Krll- 
Bcutlingcr.  Portraituic^  and  portrait  studies  of  tin- 
figure  are  represented  in  "  Secession"  by  photogra\- 
nres  from  pictures  by  Liebermann,  Ankcarcrona,  von 
Kalckreuth,  A.  Keller,  Fritz  von  riide,  P.  Samberger, 
0.  ririch  (see  Frontisi)iecc),  H.  Borchardt.  .T.  Bloik, 
and  others.      Of  these  I  think  I  jirefcr  tho.se  in  the 


slighter  medium  of  crayon  or  pastel,  as  "  }yiy  Wife," 
by  Liel)erMiann.  and  "  I'astel-lieatl,"  by  F.  Stuck, 
]iarliy,  mi  dnul)t,  becan.se  t,hey  reproduce  more 
succissiully.  Xevertheless,  on  its  intrinsic  merits, 
St  lick's  ]ias|cl  (if  this  strong,  imposing,  black-eyed 
wiiiiiaii  would  captivate  individual  attention:  it  lias 
liial  cinpiiasis  of  choice  accents  in  the  face  and  that 
oijiission  of  trivial  dcHnitions  which  charm  one   so 


.\   lie  IT. 

(from  the  I'aiutiwj  hy  Hem'  Jtciitike.) 

much  in  drawings  by  Old  Masters,  sucli  as  Holbein, 
AVatleau,  and  the  early  Ficnch  crayoniste.s. 

It  may  Ije  noleil  that  this  collection  of  (ieiinan 
work  comprises  the  art  of  men  of  r|uite  dilliTcnt 
aims  anil  styles.  Thedill'erence  is  greater,  ninreovir, 
than  I  can  show  in  words,  even  if  I  could  speak  of 
all  the  pictures  in  the  collection.  I'ait  the  niove- 
nicnl  at  .Munich  which  "Secession"  illustrales  is 
not  tiie  work  of  any  one  diiine,  nor  does  it  desire 
to  ailvance  only  one  form  of  painting:  its  object  is 
rather  to  develop  the  individuality  of  its  adherent.s. 

Note.— .\M  article  oii  "Munich  as  an  Arl-Coutru"  is  in  pro- 
IxuatiiHi.— KiJiToi:. 
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"CLIMBING    THE    HIMALAVAS." 

PKIOl!  to  the  piiblifiilioii  by  Mr.  Fislicr  I'lnviii 
of  Mr.  "W.  M.  Conway's  splendid  volume  on 
"  Climbing  the  Hiniiilayas,"  we  enjoyed  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of   seeing    .Mr.    .V.    D.    McCormiek's  original 


UUCllLbTKIt  CKAUS,    JtUO.y    ilit    UALToKS    \A1.I.KV. 
(Draini  bij  A.  D.  ilcCormick.    From  "Climbing  the  Ilimalatjai.") 

sketches  on  their  exhibition  at  Cliffords  Inn  Hall.  We 
are,  therefore,  better  al>le  to  judge  of  how  they  have 
fared  in  reproduction  and  reduction,  and  must  gene- 
rally congratulate  the  artist  on  the  result,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  drawings  in  charcoal  and  pen-and- 
ink,  some  of  those  in  wa.sh  having  suffered  by  the 
partial  extinction  of  the  half-tones.    Mr.  McCormick 


i.s  an  ideal  illustralor  to  liave  accompanied  an  ex- 
plorer into  a  ]U'W  ecjuntiy.  Tiie  secret  of  his  success 
in  indicating  what  most  men  would  have  found  the 
perfectly  nnpaintable  vastncss  and  grandeur  of  the 
regions  traversed  lies  in  the  Ijrilliant  suggestive- 
ness  of  liis  work,  and  an  ability 
to  imply  the  vague  and  inexpres- 
sible so  wonderfully  that — though 
it  may  seem  fanciful  to  say  it — 
bis  vigorous,  dexterou.sly  dashed- 
off  sketches  in  black-and-white 
seem  to  us  to  furnish  truer  indi- 
cations of  the  local  colour  and 
atmosphere  than  c\en  his  clever 
water-colour  transcripts.  To  these 
([ualities  he  joins  a  singular  alert- 
ness in  seizing  impressions,  the 
l>ower  to  recognise  instantly  es- 
sential facts  and  reject  all  others, 
accuracy  of  eye  for  forms  and 
distance,  genuinely  humorous  ap- 
preciation of  incident  and  charac- 
ter, and  tlie  gift  of  rapid  precision 
iif  execution.  The  opportunities 
of  the  expedition  were  exceptional 
in  the  extreme.  The  ground 
trodden  was  virgin  to  the  foot  of 
Europeans  nearly  the  whole  way. 
liighty-four  days  were  spent  on 
snow  or  glacier  ;  the  three  longest 
known  glaciers  in  the  world,  out- 
side the  Polar  regions,  w"ere  tra- 
\'ersed  from  end  to  end,  and  an 
altitude  of  23,000  feet  was  at  one 
time  attained.  It  was  amid  sur- 
roundings of  snch  splendid  novelty 
but  terrible  rigour  that  many  of 
the  sketches  were  made.  In  his 
chief,  Mr.  W.  H.  Conway,  the 
artist  found  no  mere  pedantic 
~;cientist  or  bag-making  sports- 
man, but  a  man  of  keenly  artistic 
.'synipathies,  who  saw  with  the  eyes 
of  a  painter,  and  wdiose  delightful 
chronicle  is  written  throughout 
largely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
art,  and  constantly  brightened  by 
shrewdly  pleasant  a-sthetic  obser- 
vation. Indeed,  Mr.  Conway  has 
made  some  sacrifice  for  the  .sake  of  artistic  efrect. 
The  opening  chapters,  dealing  with  the  journey  across 
the  plains  of  civilisation,  to  use  his  own  term,  are 
written  in  a  "  Haniboyant  style  of  set  purpose,"  that 
the  reserved  diction  of  the  more  important  passages 
may  emphasi.se  the  diH'eronce  between  "the  luxury 
of  the  i>lains  and  the  barrenness  of  the  hills." 


(From  the  Pahuina  by  P.  J.  It.  Simbatdi.     KiyraveJ  b,,  Frrd  Jutngling.    S«  ,.«(  ,xtot.) 
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PAUL    JEAN    RAPHAEL    SINIBALDI. 


TAIL  .IKAX  JtAl'HAELSlNI- 
IiALDI,  two  of  wliose  wmks 
are  liere  reproduced,  is  an  art- 
ist famous  in  Paris — wliicl), 
despite  his  name  and  parent- 
age, is  liis  native  city ;  but  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  he 
is  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 
Xonc  of  his  works,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  have  ever 
been  publicly  exhibited  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  : 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  example  of  his  art  is 
to  be  found  even  in  the  Scottish  private  collections, 
which  so  very  generally  anticipate,  in  their  recogni- 
tion of  distinguished  Frenchmen,  those  of  the  south 
of  the  Tweed.  In  the  studios  of  M.  Alfred  Stevens 
and  il.  Cabanel  he  graduated  in  art,  and  since  1881 
has  been  an  exhiliitor  at  the  Salon  in  the  Cliamiis 
Elysi'es.  He  seems,  broadly  speaking,  to  limit 
himself  in  choice  of  subject  to  two  themes — women 
and  flowers.  But  both  of  these  are  worlds  in  them- 
selves, and  the  painter  need  seek  no  wider  range 
f'lr  the  manifestation  of  all  tlie  potentialities  o(  liis 
art.  M.  Sinibaldi  takes  them  in  conjunction,  but 
under  the  most  varied  conditions;  sometimes  the 
treatment  being  realistic,  at  others  almost  pui'ely 
decorative.  Sometimes  his  work  is  an  artistic 
statement  of  topical  Parisian  facts,  sometimes  it  is 
imaginative,  symbolic,  and  allegorical ;  but  women 
and  Howers  are  nearly  always  the  motive.  In  "  Eoses 
and  Pinks,"  one  of  his  earliest  exhibited  works,  he 
l)resents  us  with  a  leader  of  Parisian  society — a  tall 
brunette  in  faultless  ball  dress  of  rose,  with  long 
black  gloves  reaching  to  the  elbows,  standing  erect 
in  a  bower  of  flowers  in  an  attitude  of  which  the 
elegance  and  repose  mark  the  woman  of  distinc- 
tion. "Field  Flowers"  gives  us  a  more  rustic  type 
painted  in  the  open  air  beneath  a  blossoming  fruit 
tree ;  and  somewhat  similar  in  treatment  is  "  White 
Lilac  and  Apple-blossom " — a  girl  standing  in  the 
fresh  spring  sunlight  under  an  apple  tree,  a  line  of 
linen  drying  and  fluttering  in  the  breeze  and  strong 
light  offering  opportunity  for  a  vigorous  exercise  in 
the  treatment  of  white,  and  a  descending  flock  nf 
starlings  striking  black  notes  against  the  girl's  light 
dress,  (juickening  the  sense  of  movement  and  giving 
point  to  the  sentiment  of  the  composition.  "  (.'amel- 
lias  and  Azaleas"  is  once  again  a  hothou.se  compo- 
sition— a  lady  seated  amidst  palms,  azalea.s,  and 
exotics,  wearing  an  elaborate  tea-gown,  with  a  little 
lad  in  a  sailor  dress,  of  British  suggestion,  lying  on 
the  while  skin  of  a  huge  polar  bear  at  her  foot. 


"In  the  Country"  takes  us  back  to  the  green  grass 
and  open  country,  and  gives  us  a  simple  little  maiden 
stretched  at  full  length  on  the  herb,  an  open  parasol 
by  her  side  supplying  vividity  of  colour. 

Amongst  the  painter's  earlier  works  we  should 
mention  "The  Defile"  and  "The  Daughter  of  Lesbos." 
Last  year  he  contented  himself  with  a  single  canvas 
at  the  Salon — "  Aurora ; "  hut  this  Jlay  sent  two^ 
"  Holy  Mistletoe  "  and  a  characteristic  portrait  of  a 
man.  The  former  of  these  represented  a  daughter 
of  the  Druids  in  robes  of  sjjotless  white,  more  or 
less  classical  in  their  amplitude  and  delightfully 
hanging  folds.  In  her  arms  the  girl  carried  a  bunch 
of  sacred  mistletoe,  and  in  one  hand  the  golden 
sickle  with  which  the  hallowed  parasite  has  been 
struck  off  from  the  daik  trees  at  the  back.  It  is 
held  to  he  one  of  the  leading  pictures  of  the  year. 

Honours,  of  course,  have  fallen  to  M.  Sinibaldi, 
in  orthodox  French  manner.  His  name  will  lie 
found  in  the  fourth  class,  the  Mention  Honouralile, 
for  the  Salon  of  1886,  and  two  years  later  he  took 
the  Travelling  Purse.  At  the  great  exhibition  of 
1889,  the  Exposition  Universelle,  he  was  awarded  a 
medal  of  bronze ;  and  he  is  a  mend)er  of  the  Societe 
des  Artistes  Francais.  Amongst  his  more  famous 
Salon  works  we  may  cite  "A  Marriage,"  "A  Daughter 
of  the  Eajahs,"  a  delightfully  sympathetic  "  Manon 
Lescaut"  in  1891,  and  "  Claire,  Sing  us  Your  Song" 
in  1892. 

The  two  works  we  have  chosen  for  reproiluction 
are  eminently  representative.  The  stream  which 
flows  along  the  rear  of  the  old  French  village,  with 
the  tiled  roofs  and  scant  poplar  trees,  and  the  other 
details  of  the  background  in  "  Spring,"  form  perhaps 
a  little  more  definite  setting  than  JI.  Sinibaldi 
generally  employs  in  his  iilvin  air  cfTects ;  l)Ut  in  the 
joy  of  the  half-kneeling  maiden  who  picks  her  fill 
of  the  blossoms  which  star  the  meadows,  we  have 
brought  before  us  the  artist's  own  deliglit  in  flowers 
and  the  gay  plcntifulness  of  nature.  "  Xight  "  shows 
the  artist  in  his  more  poetic  and  idealistic  mood — 
but  even  in  the  night  he  must  have  flowers.  A 
blaclc  cat,  excellently  painted,  half  encircles  the 
neck  of  tlie  virgin  with  the  sad  and  meditative 
eyes,  who  passes  dreamily  through  the  land,  the 
poppies  of  sleep  falling  from  her  as  she  goes.  Tiie 
draperies  are  handled  with  consunnnate  skill,  not 
only  as  to  the  grace  of  their  folds  and  tlieir  tender 
treason  to  the  form  they  cover,  but  as  to  the  tex- 
ture and  tone,  the  diaphanous  and  semi-diaplianous 
gauze  being  treated  with  exquisite  skill. 
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THE  TOWN  AND  CLOTH  HALLS  OF  FLANDERS. 


By    ALEXANDEI!     AXSTED.      Ili.istrated    r.Y    tiik    Al'I'HOR 

OTHIC     lialls     strtiiiliii.c;     in     wi.li 
iiKivki't   squares,   with    tall    catho- 


dial  towers  overlooking  them  ; 
canals  lined  with  profusely  de- 
corated houses  and  narrow  streets 
of  quaint  gables — these  constitute 
the  main  features  of  the  Belgian  cities.  But  of  all 
the.se,  their  priile  lies  in  tiieir  secular  halls.  Eccle- 
siastical structures  disclose  the  influence  of  neigh- 
houring  States  rather  than  any  national  originality : 
first  that  of  (Jerniany,  later  of  France.  Tiie  French 
mark  is  inipresseil  more  especially  upon  Flanders 
and  Brabant;  ami  we  have  in  Brus-sels,  Antwerp, 
CJhent,  Bruges,  and  in  other  cities,  Gothic  cathedrals, 
stately  in  themselves,  in  which  the  characteristics 
of  France  are  strongly  evident.  Tlie  same  cannot, 
however,  he  said  of  the  Town  and  Cloth  Halls,  which 
po.s.sc.ss  a  cliaractor  entirely  their  own. 

It  will  lie  found  on  examination  that  certain 
features  are  conunon  to  all  the.se  secular  buildings. 
The  Cloth  Halls  for  the  most  part  display  ihe 
simplicity    of    the    earlier    (!(jthic    Age,    wliih'    the 


Hotels  lie  Ville  are  more  ornate,  and  are  ustially 
covered  with  tlial  wealth  nf  ornament  which  tlie 
later  style  liad  learni'd  tn  indulge  in.  Each  marks 
the  spirit  of  its  era.  Tlie  lirst,  tliat  of  pure  com- 
merce, when  business  was  entirely  paramount,  and 
while  yet  the  Governnn'ut  was  practically  auto- 
cratic :  the  f?econd,  that  of  a  natm-al  self-governing 
period,  resulting  in  a  knowledge  of  power  which 
In-ought  out  in  the  Xetherlanders  a  certain  passion 
for  architectural  display.  And  in  the  first  we 
naturally  find  the  elements  (lut  df  whieli  the  secnuil 
was  begot. 

Simplicity  is  the  eliaraeleristic  quality  nt'  llie 
early  .style:  and  true  to  this  feeling  the  Imri/ontal 
line  is  often  very  prominent.  It  will  be  ob.scrved 
here  that  in  one  school  of  modern  thought  the  halls 
of  F"landers  must,  in  this  respect,  be  at  faidt.  We 
are  not,  for  the  moment,  concerned  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Gothic  design,  nor  the  right  or  wrong  of 
the  horizontal  line  in  (iothie  buildings;  hut  it  is 
important  to  notice  lliat^  in  the.se  structures  it  is 
brought   out  stronulv  :    and   in    some    cases,  as,  for 
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example,  at  Ypres,  il  sccins  [n  cDuslituli'  {\u- 
feature,  of  the  design.  Tlicic,  I'm-  iiistanre,  an  nii- 
bi'oken  sky-line,  jmrapets,  and  prominent  string- 
courses all  tend  to  express  the  same  feeling;  while 
the  extremely  hold  manner  in  whieh  the  vertical 
lines  of  tlic  lower  cut  the  horizontal  suddenly  in 
half  ralhrr  impresses  us  with  the  value  attaching 
to  the  latter. 

Next  amiing  edmnmn  features  is  the  high-]iitch('d 
and  spacious  roof,  sometimes  retiring  at  the  ex- 
tremities as  a  pavilion.  Its  form  is  universal, 
though  it  serves  in  various  instances  a  diH'erent 
artistic  purpose.  I  )ormer  windows  are  to  be  noticed 
in  the  majority  of  tlie  examples  here  shown,  and 
these  will  be  found  to  iiave  multiplied  in  rows,  as 
time  went  on,  to  an  alnmst  nidimited  extent,  'i'lie 
pitch  of  the  roof  may  or  may  not  be  the  result  nf 


appears  Id  stand  up-m  a  .system  (if  slender  legs; 
the  basement  of  the  H("it(4  de  \'ille  at  ( tudenarde 
is  (piite  spider-like.  It  is  but  natural  then  tiiat 
the  .striving  after  ornaiueut  wliich  distinguishes 
this  age  should  have  spread  its  Imiid  over  every- 
thing within  its  reach  ;  and  we  find,  accordingly, 
tliat  the  Cloth  Halls  were  often  restored  and 
altered,  anil  considcralily  decorated,  after  the  erec- 

li it'  tile  Hotels  de  V'ille,  as  though  to  bring  them 

intii  harniciny  with  those  more  ornate  structures — a 
inaetiee  unfortunate  from  an  arelneological  iwiut 
iif  view,  fur  their  original  character  has  nfleii  by 
this  means  been  almost  uliliterated. 

A  turn  of  in.spection  of  the.se  Halls  will  amply 
repay  the  visitor;  for  it  will  open  up  to  his  view 
nnieli  (if  the  ancient  jnosperity  of  tlie  dead  cities, 
and  ((iininee  him  (if  the  unciuenchable  artistic 
resources   of   the   Xetherlanders    even    through    the 


German  influence:  it  appears  to  have  been  so;  but 

as  developed  in  Flanders  it  takes  both  a  character     most   degrading   period    of    their   history, 

and  a  use  td  itself.     Its  lower  portion  is  concealed 

always    behind    a    parapet — the    delight     of    the 

Flemings ;    and  this  parapet,  though    varied    to  an 

infinite    degree,   follows    the    same   general    design, 

even  into  the  latest  Gothic  period.     And  with  the 

parapet  and  roof  are  to  be  associated  the  hexagonal 

or  octagonal  corner  turrets,  which  are  seldom  absent 

either   in    early    or   late    exami)le.s.      In    the    t 'lolh 

Halls    they   begin    by    being   lightly    battlement 

soon,  however,  they  become   deeply  panelled  ;    and 

lastly,  we  find  them  highly  di^corated   and  finished 

with  graceful  pinnacles. 

With  the  Town  Halls,  as  already  remarked,  we 
enter  a  developed  rather  than  a  different  style. 
Theirs  is  the  age  of  display. 
A  wealth  of  ornament  adorns 
the  wall  surface  ;  statues  are 
crowded  together  in  niches 
and  under  canopies,  for  which 
there  is  often  bare  holding 
room  ;  turrets  and  pinnacles 
become  profusely  orna- 
mented ;  spires  are  brought 
to  perfection ;  windows  and 
doorways  are  set  often  under 
ogee  headings  cut  into  Horid 
mouldings.  But  chief  among 
the  points  of  beauty  in  these 
later  buildings  are  the  ar- 
caded  lower  halls  whieli,  it  is 
not  impossil.ile,  may  be  but  a 
development  of  the  rows  of 
arched  doorways  oeeasionall}' 
to  be  ob.served  in  the  earlier 
Cloth  Hall.  They  arc  brought 
to  such  elegance  in  a  few 
cases  that  the  superstruilurc 
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eiiLur  Elaiider-s  at  OsU'iul,  lialt'  an  hour's  jcjiuiiry 
will  lake  us  into  Brujfrs.  Thus  we  are  plunged  at 
once  in  methaa  res,  and  (juiclcly  Hud  (lurselvcs  in 
the  Grande  Place,  opposite  lliat  line  old  Imilding 
which  supports  on  its  sturd\'  shuulder.s  the  famous 
Belfry  of  liruges.  This  ancient  Cloth  Hall,  now  tlie 
municipal  cluunbers  and  the  "  Eoucherie,"  is  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteentli  centuries,  but  was  partly 
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restored,  or  altered  rather,  after  designs  by  blaster 
Peter  Dieruc.x,  of  Brussels,  in  the  sixteentli  century. 
On  each  side  of  the  central  piece,  wliicli  contains  the 
great  entrance,  are  two  storeys  of  pointed  and  one 
of  scpiare-headed  windows  ;  and  immediately  above 
the  last  runs  the  truly  Flemish  parapet,  ending  at 
each  extremity  in  corner  turrets.  The  ground  lloor 
consists  of  a  row  of  jKjinted  oi)enings,  almost  an 
arcade,  on  each  side  of  the  tower  base ;  and  tliis 
feature  slu)uld  be  examined  closely  for  comparison 
witli  the  Town  Halls  of  the  later  style. 

At  some  distance  from  the  Belfry  square,  in  the 
"  Place  (hi  P.ourg,"  stands  the  Hotel  de  ^■i]le  of 
Bruge.'J.  It  is  an  earlier  building  than  most  of  its 
cla.s.><,  having  been  lieguu  about  ]:\7'>.  "Within  the 
present  century  it  lias  bcon  completely  aiul  taste- 
fully restored  in  the  old  style.  Six  narrow-])ointed 
windows  are   carried   witli    much   grace    up    to    tliu 


]iarii]irt,  wliirli  is  supported  on  an  elaborate  corbel 
table  and  endjellislied  with  elegant  turrets,  three 
in  liic  front  and  three  behind.  The  interior  is 
possessed  of  a  \ery  fine  wooden  roof  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  From  here  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
took  the  oath,  on  their  accession,  to  maintain  tlie 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges.  Forty-eigiit  niches 
containing  modern  statues  of  these  princes  are 
crowded,  in  pairs,  about 
the  fatjade.  On  one 
side  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  stands  the  ( 'lia- 
pelle  du  Saint  Sang, 
in  two  storeys,  the 
"  ■  lower  dating  from  the 

middle  of   the   Iwclflh 
""  century.     It   is  in   its 

newer  parts  a  marvel 
of  modern  restoration. 
Turning  now  to 
Ypres,  whicli  is  within 
easy  reacli  of  r>ruge.s, 
we  find  in  its  vast 
market  sijnare  the 
most  important  L'loth 
Hall  of  Belgium — the 
triumph,  indeed,  of  the 
style.  It  is  difficult  to 
descriljc  the  grandeur 
of  this  extensive  build- 
ing, or  of  tlie  "  Place  " 
to  vvhirli  it  I'lirnis  so 
imposing  an  ornament. 
Few  secular  (iotliic 
structures  in  Europe 
aie  to  lie  compared 
witli  it.  T!ie  earliest 
]Hirtion  of  till'  hall  is 
its  tower,  the  fnundatiim  of  which  was  laid  in  the 
year  1200  by  Baldwin  IX.,  ('(Uiut.  of  Flandrr.s. 
The  entire  structure  mriipied  in  Imilding  the 
whole  of    the   thirteenth    centurv.     The    faeade,    of 


free-stone,    which    is    over 
is    pierced     by    two    long 
pointed  windows,  all  of  the 
ther  adorned  with  forty-fm 
and    their    consoi'ts.       A    ( 


ITiO    yards    in 
rows     of    \cry 
same  ]iatlern  :  ai 
r  statues   of   the 
liner    turret     of 


-iigth, 
legant 
1  fnr- 
■onnls 
hand- 

.sonie  design,  and  sunnouiiti'd  with  a  emekeied 
pinnacle,  flanks  each  of  its  extn'iiiilies,  and  in  the 
centre  the  ma.ssive  scpiare  belfry,  also  with  eoiner 
turrets,  and  a  pyramidal  spire,  rises  to  a  iieightr  of 
2o0  feet.  The  one  striking  fealnic  in  this  building 
is  the  long  straight  line  of  pointed  w  imlous,  which 
is  broken  only  by  the  Idwer.  It  is  relieved  slightly 
by  the  eoinses  wlii(di  di\ide  the  storeys,  and  these, 
naturally,    by   reiielilion    in    the  sky  line,   wbieli    is 
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softened  by  a  graceful  coping.  And  this  huldly 
asserted  line,  the  nmin  feature  of  the  design,  is,  us 
one  would  sui^pose,  the  great  point  of  contention 
with  those  who  regard  the  horizontal  as  opposed  to 
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liasenient,  which  constitutes  an  open  hall,  con- 
of  a  pointed  arcading  of  much  beauty,  its  open 
made  lieing  rei)eated  again  in  tjie  storeys  of  the 
y.     One  can  Ijut  be  charmed  witli  tlie  two  rows 
of   niullidned    and    transounned    windows 
and    the    richly   dniamented  attic  gables 
which   Haidv    the    tnwer   on    either    side; 
tliese  also  being  repeated,  as  is  so  com- 
monly   the    practice,    by   lesser    dormers 
iiigli  up  in  the  roof.    Minaret-like  turrets 
rise   from  the  corners  of  the  facade  and 
from  till!  side  gables,  which  last  are  fur- 
tiier    endxdlished    with     tiny    pinii.iclcs, 
'i'hr    /nil/   ememh/c,  it  must   be  admilli'd, 
is  lianlly  lacking  in  Horid    magnilicencc. 
.\nd,    indeed,    if    tliere   is   a   fault    to    be 
J,  found  with  this  little  marvel  of  deeora- 

n  ■  tion,  it  is  that  tliat  very  decoration  has 
p'„    •  been    carried   just    too   far.     "We   miss  a 

ci'Vtain  (|uictudc  nf  cll'rct,  :  it  is  as  if 
siiiiicihing  in  this  iiigiily  WMiught-u)i 
coiici'plidu  ii;id  been  wasted.  A  work  nf 
art  is  capable,  luidei-  certain  coiidilidns, 
of  giving  itself  away:  we  shoulil  liardly 
seek  for  the  method  by  whicli  an  cU'ect 
lias  lii'cn  olitained,  so  mucli  as  for  that  ellect  in 
itself. 

As  a  specimen  of  architecture,  it  is  .sometimes 
cLiiiiied  tliat  tile  Gotliic  portion  of  tiie  Hotel  de 
\'ille  of  (Jlient  is  tlie  most  beautifid  tiling  in 
Belgium;    and    tliougli    tiiis    is    placing    rallu'r   too 


HOTEL    DE   VILLE,   LOUVAIS. 

Gothic  principle.  It  remains,  nevertheless,  as  a 
perfectly  successful  treatment  of  that  whicli,  in 
constructive  architecture,  is  certainly  one  of  I  lie 
most  difticnlt  and  rarely  accomplished  tasks. 

Attached  to  the  east  end  of  the  C'lotii  Hall  is  the 
Hotel  de  A^ille,  a  building  in  the  twisted  Eenaissance 
style.     It  can  hardly  be  said  to  liarmonise  witli  the      definite    a    limit    upon    popular    taste,    it   certainly 
Gothic  edifice,  nor  does  it  .seem   to  contrast  witli  it      possesses  features  whicli  are  liardly  to  Ije  met  witli 
for  any  .settled  purpose.     Hut 
it.    is   not    uiipleasing;    indeed, 
fnnil     a      ]iiellllesiple    point    <if 
view     it    is    decidedly    taking. 
Two     main     storeys    and    an 
attic  compose  its  body,  whicli 
is    supported    on    a    graceful 
colonnade     of     Vduiid     arches 
forming  an  o|)en   liall. 

Ill  tlicse  twii  towns  tlieii 
we  become  familiar  wilii  tlie 
style  of  the  Clotli  Hall.s.  In 
IJruges  we  liiid  the  CJothie 
town  hall,  ami  in  Ypres  that 
of  tlie  i''leinisli  Iienai.ssance. 
It  remains  now  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  llie  llaiii- 
boyant  at  ( )iideiiarde,  and 
with  the  conjunclion  of  iliis 
witii  the  cla.ssic  at  Glieiit. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  of 
Oudenarde  is  jn'oliabiy  tlie 
most  liiglilv  ornate  in  I'.elgium.  iiutkl  pk  vii.lk,  bbugbs. 
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ebewlii'ic.  Lnn^  lows  of  lieiivily  cusped  ;iiiil  richly 
onuik'  \viinli)\vs  run  clown  the  northern  fiiraile,  and 
are  interrupted  about  half-way  by  a  handsome  bay 
or  senii-tower  rising  up  to  the  parapet.  15ut  though 
the  wealth  of  deeoration  which  adorns  the  wall 
surface  is  so  great,  and  though  there  is  little  nr  nn 
space   to  speak  of  without  something  to  give  it  a 


Mi,    J 

sinrTirTi  l*^ 

HHill .  #■ 


THE   HALLS,   BltUGtS. 

high  linish,  il  would  lie  ditticult  to  say  that  anything 
is  over-done.  The  corner,  which  is  the  chief  point 
of  interest,  is  worthy  of  the  closest  inspection ;  and, 
fortunately,  a  better  view  oi  it  is  to  be  olitained 
than  of  any  other  portion  ;  the  whole,  so  narrowly 
do  the  streets  close  in  on  every  side,  being  ex- 
tremely (lifKodt  to  comprehend  in  one  view. 

To  this  culminating  eflbrt  of  the  Gothic  era — in 
somewhat  grotescpie  contrast  to  it,  or  as  it  were  to 
establish  once  and  for  ever  the  infinite  gulf  which 
divides  the  two  great  schools  of  art — has  been 
attached  the  liardly  less  remarkable  fac^ade  of  pure 
Kenaissance  design.  Three  tiers  of  pilasters,  be- 
tween each   of  which  is  recessed  a  plain  window, 


iuniiciliati'ly  faces  us  as  we  enter  its  jilace,  and  the 
tviiji-d'ieil  is  most  imjaessive.  The  hotel  is 
quadrangulfir  in  plan.  Its  length  is  about  200 
feet,  its  depth  110  feet.  The  rich  fa(;ade  was 
begun  in  1401,  and  forty  years  later  the  tower  was 
raised  up  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  build- 
ing, which  was  then  regarded  as  finished.  lUit  at 
length  another  wing  was  added  to  the  northern  side 
of  the  tower,  in  a  style  not  absolutely  following 
that  already  erected,  but  .so  nearly  like  it  that  in 
a  casual  survey  no  great  difference  is  to  be  noticed. 
This  mateiially  altered  the  original  design,  and  as 
the  new  wuig  was  only  canied  to  about  half  the 
length  of  the  old,  it  comes 
about  that  tlie  tower  is  out  of 
the  centre ;  eleven  of  the  arches, 
which  form  a  shallow  basement 
hall,  occupy  its  southern  or 
right-hand  side,  while  only  six 
run  from  it  towards  the  left — 
a  peculiarity  which,  however, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  whole. 
Above  the  basement  arches  run 
two  long  rows  of  windows,  with 
a  central  storey  on  the  older 
portion  of  the  building,  almost 
too  profusely  decorated  with 
niiidern  statues  of  the  Dukes 
of  Brabant.  A  battlemented 
parapet  surmounts  these  ;  while 
the  steeply-pitched  roof  is  oc- 
cujiied  by  four  lines  of  dormer  lights.  The  tower 
was  built  about  1440  to  1454  by  Master  Jan  van 
Enysbroeck,  who  is  said  to  have  spared  neither 
pains  nor  money  in  rendering  his  work  as  solid  as 
it  is  artistic.  The  spire  rises  to  some  370  feet, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  large  gilded  figure  of  St. 
Michael  and  the  Dragon,  the  work  of  Van  I'roed 
(1451).  It  is  to  be  distinguished  among  all  those 
of  Belgium  for  its  elegance  of  design,  its  grace  of 
line,  and  its  lightness  of  construction — "percce  a 
jour  et  decoupee  connne  une  dentelle;"  a  iitting 
ornament,  indeed,  in  the  centre  of  the  lace-making 
industry. 

Innnediately  opposite  stands  the  ]\Iaison  dn  lloi, 


the  whole  .surmounted  by  a  heavy  cornice,  form  the     where,  in  earlier  days,  was  stationed  the  guard  of 


main  features  of  this  front,  which  is  entered  through 
a  shallow  portico  reached  by  two  flights  of  side 
steps.  Above,  in  the  gabled  windows  of  the  roof, 
a  trifle  more  piny  of  fancy  has  been  indulged  in ; 
and  there  are  traces  of  tlie  more  generally  recog- 
ni.sed  Flenii.sh  style.  The  comliination  of  these 
styles,  though  by  no  means  pleasing,  is  undeniably 
striking. 

ra.ssing  on  now  to  Brussels,  the  Hotel  de  ^'ilIe 


the  princes,  from  whence  its  name.  It  was  erected 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to-day 
displays  something  both  of  the  (iothic  and  lienais- 
sance — the  result  of  recent  restorations — though  the 
design  is  distinctly  (iothic.  A  restoration  was 
effected  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  so  badly  was 
the  work  done  that  it  was  resolved  to  remodel  the 
whole  in  its  original  state  ;  and  this  was  begun  in 
1S77   and  continued    for  six   vears  or  more.     .Since 
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then  considerabk'  eiuljellishmeiits  have  been  aililt'd, 
which  are  only  just,  if  indeed  they  are  yet,  loin- 
pleted.  It  is  a  very  handsome  ImildinLC,  if  nut  in 
the  best  dl'  taste. 

There  is  still  another  Town  Hall  to  be  noticed— 
viz.,  that  of  Louvain.  Here  three  storeys  of  ten 
pointed    windows  between  niched  statues,  standinj^- 


hall.  The  H(jlel  dc  Ville,  in  the  (irande  Phiee,  has 
length  and  the  solidity  of  tiie  classic  school :  nor  is 
it  witlKHit  a  certain  grandeur.  But  it  is  entirely 
nnlilo-  liiose  miw  under  consideration;  and,  with 
all  its  size  and  inqiosing  eilect,  is  altogether  nu- 
wortiiy   III  be  jilaced  beside  tlu'Ui. 

We  have  now  se(;u  the  jilaiu  CSothie  of  IJiuties, 


upon  brackets,  each  of  which  is  a  piece  of  grotescjue     the   niagniKcent    breadth    of    Ypres,  and   the    num 


niediicval  sculpture  in  itself,  compose  into  the  main 
fa(,'ade,  which  is  flanked  by  corner  turrets.  The 
topmost  row  of  figures  represents  the  sovereign  lords 
of  Louvain,  the  central  and  lowest  various  citizens 
of  the  city.  The  building  forms  a  delightful  centre- 
piece in  the  square:  but  it  lacks  a  tower.  And 
opposite  stands  the  chureh  of  St.  Pierri',  with  only 
half  a  tower,  so  that  if  anything  is  wanting 
in  the  picture  it  is  the  upright  line. 

We  lia\i'  now  seen  the  Gothic  halls  in 
their  prime:  in  conjunction,  sometimes,  with 
the  lleuai.s.sance,  but — except  in  Ghent,  and 
even  there  departing  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent— always  Flemish.  Tinning  to  ]\Ialines 
we  are  confronted  with  anotiier  (dniient, 
totally  foreign  in  style  as  in  feeling  — 
namely,  the  German.  The  old  Cloth  Hall 
in  the  Ch-ande  I'lace,  to-day  a  jmliee-station 
— a  building  of  many  datrs,  of  jieal^s  and 
gables,  of  tawny  colour  and  rich  texture, 
yet  one  but  little  regarded  by  \isitors  to 
the  town,  and  sildoni  if  ever  considered  be- 
side the  more  ini[iortant  halls  of  the  country 
— is  not  the  less  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
for  it  marks  definitely  a  limit  of  German 
influence.  It  is  originally  of  the  fiftei'ntii 
Century,  having  been  begun  in  14.jO,  but  left 
incomplete;  and  to  it  a  superstructure  was 
addeil  a  century  later.  It  is  a  long,  some- 
what, low,  building  of  curious  form — one  por- 
tion being  Gothic,  another  of  the  Flennsli 
lienai.s.sance,  and  a  third  of  a  nondescri[it 
(ierman  pattern.  Tiiere  arc  amide  eviilences 
of  the  earlier  laiilding ;  the  ground  floor  is 
occupied  with  a  long  row  of  pointed  doorways, 
tho.se  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  entrance  having  ', 

been  buill  nji  and  repierced  with  openings  of 
no  interest  ;  tiie  traces  of  the  arches  are. 
IhiwcMU-,  still  to  lie  seen.  The  hall  is  al- 
together a  mixture  of  details  of  various  dates 
and  countries;  none  in  themselves  of  particular  in- 
terest, but  which,  united  together,  and  in  this  ]ilace, 
are  of  no  little  arclueological  iniportanc  e. 


modern  lienai.s.sance  Hotel  de  "N'ille  attached  to  its 
Cloth  Hall.  We  have  beini  able  to  gather,  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  how  far  Gothic  ornament  may 
be  carried,  and  where  ii  .--hduld  sl(i]i.  in  Iniildings 
so  ornate  as  the  Tuwn  Hall  of  ( )udenarde,  and  the 
more  chaste,  though  still  highly  decorated,  front  of 
(ihent;  and  at    the  latter  place   we  have  .seen  the 
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hav. 


(  in  its  last  eOort  super.<edcd  by  the  lienais- 
in  its  coldest  and  most  rcalistii"  garb.  We 
walked    round    that   grandest    of    S([uares   at 


A   short  run  by  rail  acro.ss  a  flat  country  leads  liru.s.sels ;   Louvain  has  showed  to  us  the  last  of  the 

us    through    the    great    suburb    of    Berchem    into  style;    ilalines     its    absorption.      And     linally    at 

Antwi'rp,  essentially  a  city  of  architectural  interest.  Antwerp  we  discover  it— po.ssibly  under  the  inlliience 

But  full  as  it  is  of  antiquities  such  as  are  hardly  to  of    the   painter   politician  and  liis  school— to  Imvc 

be  met  with  elsewhere,  vet  it  is  without  a  Gothic  become  comiilctely  extinct. 
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Wl'",  liiivf  iilcasmv  in  vcpioihiciiiii'  in  llicse  pages 
the  ])i)i-trait  nf  iMiss  Eleanor  L.  Mercer,  the  most 
successful   student  in  connection  with  South  Ken- 
sington this  year.     The  prizes  which  she  has  gained 
are  two  gold  medals— one  for  a  modelled  design  for 
a  gold  cup,  and  tlie 
111  her    fur    a,    sjieet 
of  designs  of  sih'er- 
smith's   work — two 
national    Looks    for 
modelling     animals 
and      figures      in 


in  rcpiaissi'  wnyk.  In  1X01  she  gained  tl 
sliii)  —  only  tlien  iViunded — of  £ri2  ]> 
offered  hy  the  C'ovnioil  of  the  Sheffield 
Art  for  designers :  this  she  lias  held 
years.  In  tliat  jieriod  she  won  sever 
both  local  and 
national,  hy  her 
designs  —  one  of 
which,  to  the  yalue 
of  £21,  was  given 
by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  for  the  ctip 
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(Fioin   a    PliiilM/raiili   h>i  G.   V.    Yah'. 
SI„'jlieM.) 


relief,  anil  the  Princess  of 
Wales's  Scholarship — 
awarded  to  the  lady  who 
takes  the  higliest  award  in 
the  national  competition  of 
the  year.  ^liss  Mercer  has 
liad  an  exceiitionally  bril- 
liant career  as  an  art 
student,  and  })roniises  to 
take  a  liigli  place  in  the 
ranks  of  designers.  I'.orn 
in  1871,  she  entered  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Art 
at  the  age  of  tifleeii,  and 
(Unvoted  her  attention  to 
designing  for  silver-work. 
For  this  ])ur]iose  she  went 
thriuigh  a  course  of  training 


NATIDXAL    GOLD    MEDAL    OKSIGN     Full    A    CUP. 
(B.u  .Wi«  EUaiwr  Mncer.) 


Tin:   LATi:   .vugliste 


(/■■(■oui  a  J'liulor/raph  bii  Pi  mil.  Urn- 
Jiiujale,  f'oHfi.) 


which  this  year  gains  the 
national  gold  medal.  This 
cup  is  modelled  in  wa.x 
on  a  shajie  made  by  ^liss 
:\IiTCfr  licrsclt,  and  is  two 
I'cct  in  licight.  The  other 
work,  wliicii  want  of  space 
pri'veiits  our  rcimidueing, 
consists  of  designs  for  a, 
silver  bell  in  i-eponssc  work, 
and  a  chatelaine  set;  the 
latter  of  which  e.'fpecially 
.show  a  high  degree  of  deli- 
cacy and  taste. 

We  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Auguste  Cain,  the 
distinguished  French  animal 
sculptor.     He  was  the  sou 
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of  a   poor  solilirr,  ami   was  linni   in   !SiiL>.     Al    llir      ]iuiiil  in    liarvc's  drawiii;,'  class   at    tliC   .Tariliii    lU's 
age  i)f  ten  lie  was  a])|iiviitiir(l  tn  n   I'uniilurc  inaim-       I'laiitcs.     TIk'Iv  his  laleiils  fimiid  a  i-ougciiial  outlet; 


JUDITH   SUOWINCi    THE   HICAD   Ol'    HOLOPHKUXES   TO   THE   PEOPLE   (IE    BETHULIA. 

(B.v    ./.    .1/.    .1.    h'riJUX.      Airarilcl    the    GmMl    Prix    d,:    iJniilf.      fhutoiiiaiih    hii    n,rimu,l,l    iimt    Arml.) 

facturor,  and  six  years  later  obtaiiiecl  adiuissimi   In      and  after  Jiarve  had   iiilio(hiecd  him   In  the  nianu- 
tlie  studiii  (if  liude.     After  some  time  he  lieeanie  a      faeturers  of   lirduzc   statuettes,   iV;:c.,   he   was  always 


ANNA    .MAUIA    VAN    toUUiiilA.N.N. 

(Ci(  Gerard  Dim:    Itecentbi  acquired  by  the  Xalwiial 
Gallrry.) 


ALlllLLL-    ILIII.N'.,    '-■>     111-     m:m.'I  l: 

(tSij  C.  A.  A.  Itoiix.     AirardfJ  the  draiul  Vril  dr  Itm 
Vholi'U-aih  I',,  llrrwiiidrl  aul  An„i.) 
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fully  cin]iloyod.     His  ambition    li-il    liiin    Id   hi: 
flights  than    the  desigiiuig  of   nu'ii'  uruamriit, 
he    tunuMl    liis    attentimi    In    animal    ;4niu]is. 
185l!    Cain    ln'rame    the    son-in-law    i'<    Mem', 


:hi'V      IVtliulia."     ]\I.  T.eronx  is  twenty-tliree  years  of  age, 

ami      ami  was  lidin  in   Vavis.     He  studied  \inder  Bouuat. 

Jn      For   his    ligure    of    "Achilles   Putting  on    His  Ar- 

the      mour  after  the  Death  of    ratroclus,"    M.   Constant 

Antoine  Amhroise  Roux  takes  the  Grand  I'rix  for 

sculpture.     Tie   was   born   at    Marseilles    in    18G5, 

and  is  a  pupil  of  MM.  Cavelier  and  Barrias.     The 

successful  architectural  student  is  M.  Alfred  llecoura. 

He  was  born  at  Grenoble  in  18(34,  and  is  a  pupil  of 

M.  Pascal.     We  publish   the  perspective  elevation 

of  his  design  for   "  A   Central  School   of  Arts  and 

^Manufactures." 

Tlie  Dutch  section  at  tlie  National  (iallery  has 
been  added  to  considerably  of  late,  and  one  of  the 
recent  acquisitions  is  the  portrait  of  "  Anna  Maria 
Van  Shurmann,"  the  work  of  Gerard  Dow,  which 
is  hung  in  Poom  X.  (No.  1,415). 

The  purchase  of  Eeynolds's  "  Lady  Betty  Delme 
and  her  Children  "  for  the  enormous  sum  of  eleven 
thousand  guineas  at  the  Fountaine  sale  was  referred 
to  in  last  month's  "  Chronicle  of  Art."  Our  repro- 
duction is  from  the  mezzotint  by  Valentine  Green. 
At  the  same  sale  another   picture   by    Reynolds— 


THE     HUN.     MISS     .MU.NCKTDN. 
(C,V  Sir  J.  neyiwMs,  P.n.A.     Reccnili/  sold  at  ChrixlieS.) 

sculptor,  and  was  associated  with  him  in  the  .sale  of 
their  joint  works.  In  1804  he  obtained  a  medal  for 
the  figure  of  a  lioness,  and  from  that  time  his  posi- 
tion as  an  animal  sculptor  was  assured,  commissions 
following  in  quick  succe.ssion.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  the  rightful  successor  to  Barye,  and  Paris 
showed  her  appreciation  of  him  by  placing  his 
works  in  prominent  positions  in  her  public  places. 
His  groups  of  animals — the  lions  of  the  Hotel  do 
Ville,  and  of  the  Tuileries  ;  "  The  Lion  and  Ostrich, ' 
of  the  Luxembourg ;  "  Tlie  Tiger  strangling  a 
Crocodile,"  also  in  the  Tuileries  gardens — are  well 
known  to  all  visitors  to  Paris  for  their  vigour  ami 
force.  One  of  his  other  most  important  works — 
a  group  of  dogs — is  over  the  entrance  at  Chantilly. 
Cain  was  created  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  lH8-_'. 

We  reproduce  tlie  successful  works  in  the  com- 
petition f(jr  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  the  Ecole  des 
Ijeaux-Arls.  In  painting,  the  jirize  was  awarded  to 
M.  .T.  M.  A.  Leroux,  for  a  representation  of  "  duditli 
showing  the  Head  of  II..lo].|i,in,-:  t"  tlie  I'eopl,.  ,,r 
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The   Chronicle   of  Art. 


FORD  MADOX  HROWN. 
Never  was  there  a  sincerer  artist  or  a  more  unaffected 
man  than  he  whose  death  has  to  be  recorded  here. 
So  recently  has  the  story  of  liis  life  been  told  in  the 
pages  of  The  Magazine  of  Art— told  by  his  danghter, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Madox  Rossetti  (herself  a  talented  artist),  and 
illustrated  by  several  of  his  chief  works— that  it  is  un- 
necessary again  to  record  the  events  of  his  artistic  career. 
But  a  few  words  on  his  art  will  not  bo  out  of  place.  The 
chief  quality  in  it  that  will  strike  an  artist  is  his  sense 
of  style ;  the  principal  feature  of  it  that  will  strike  the 
layman  is  its  curious  archaism.  Speaking  to  the  Editor 
of  this  Magazine  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  IMadox  i}rown 
admitted  that  he  adopted  "archaism"  as  man  yields  to  his 
fate.  The  conversation  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Pre- 
Kaphaelite  Brotherhood— for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Dante  Rossetti,  its  life  and  soul,  was  his  pupil,  working  in 
his  studio.  "  Strictly  speaking,"  said  he,  "  I  was  not  one  of 
them  ;  I  was  somewhat  older  than  they  at  the  time,  and  I 
disavowed  certain  of  their  tenets.  Before  meeting  them 
I  had  already  in  Paris  resolved  on  a  system  of  individual- 
ised and  truer  light  and  shade — daylight,  morning,  after- 
noon, indoor  and  outdoor  light,  and  so  forth.  About  this 
time  also  I  had  an  attraction  towards  Holbein,  after  being 
once  chiefly  swayed  by  Rembrandt.  This  resulted  in  my 
sending  to  the  Royal  Academy  a  portrait  of  a  city  mer- 
chant entitled  '  A  jNIodern  Holbein,'  which  was  not  hung. 
That  was  in  1846.  Later  on  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel  at  Florence  confirmed  me  in  my  archaism.  On 
my  meeting  the  Pre-Raphaelites  in  1849  I  shared  their 
feeling  for  intense  and  brilliant  colour  ;  "  and  his  colour, 
he  freely  admitted  to  the  writer,  was  greatly  imjiroved  by 
the  more  opulent  and  refined  colour-sense  of  his  daughters, 
Mrs.  William  Rossetti  and  !Mrs.  Hueffer,  and  his  son 
Oliver,  who  predeceased  him  by  twenty  years.  It  cannot 
l)e  denied  of  ^ladox  Brown  that  he  had  a  strange  leaning 
towards  ugliness  of  form  or  attitude,  and  an  emphasis  of 
expression  which  sometimes  almost  amounted  to  carica- 
ture. Against  this  we  must  balance  his  unsurpassable 
invention  and  mastery  of  composition,  his  fine  sense  of 
style,  and  his  vivid  ajipreciation  of,  and  executive  jiower 
over,  pure  colour.  As  a  dramatic  painter  he  has  had  few 
ecpials  in  this  country,  just  as  for  every  personal  iiuality 
that  makes  a  man  beloved  by  his  friends  he  had  no 
superior.  Gentle,  modest,  genial,  and  guileless  almost 
to  the  point  of  simplicity,  he  was,  nevertheless,  stern  and 
inflexible  when  in  his  opinion  a  matter  was  one  of  right 
and  wrong,  yet  never  vindictive  and  never  resentful.  He 
considered  that  he  had  been  jiurposely  insulted  l>y  Sir 
Francis  Grant  in  resiiect  to  a  picture  which  was  exhibited 
on  the  Academy  walls,  and  he  was  persuaded  from  the 
treatment  he  later  received  that  the  Academy  was  hostile 
to  him  and  his  art.  So  he  (luietly  ignored  its  exist- 
ence, shaping  his  course  iiuietly  towards  his  own  ideal, 
and  was  never  betrayed  into  sjieakiug  with  bitterness, 
nor  with  anything  but  courtesy,  of  the  Academic  body. 
It  nuist  not  be  sujiposed  that  the  Manchester  frescoes  are 
his  only,  or  even  his  most  characteristic,  work  ;  tlM(  was 
his  fresco  manner,  dictated  by  the  trying  rciiuirements  of 
the  Gambier-Parry  process  ami  the  rigid  necessities  of  the 
l)anel-spaces.     In   some   of  his   earlier  pictiu-es  —  a.s,  for 


instance,  in  his  "Stages  of  Cruelty  "—there  is  work  which, 
for  perfection  of  imitative  skill,  sometimes  a|iproacliing 
tightness  in  handling,  is  comparable  to  the  finest  tech- 
nical work  ever  achieved  by  Sir  John  Millai.s,  the  leader 
of  them  all.  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  was  one  of  the  very 
last  of  the  line  of  historical  jjainters  in  Kiigland -imtting 
Madise  and  Dyce,  in  their  own  line,  at  the  head  of  tliu 
British  school  for  invention,  largeness  of  conception,  and 
brilliancy  of  execution,  ju.st  as  he  put  Ktty  above  all  our 
colourists  for  the  purity,  vigour,  and  luminosity  of  his  colour. 


SCULITURE  AT  THE  CHlCAfJO  EXHIHITIoX. 
Seventy-six  medals  and  diplomas  have  been  awarded  at 
the  World's  Fair  for  excellence  in  scul]iture.  Nine  coun- 
tries competed  for  ])ri7,es.  (Jermany  leads  in  the  number 
of  awards  with  nineteen  medals,  and  the  L'nited  States 
comes  next  with  fourteen.  Italy  is  thiril  with  twelve. 
Jajian  makes  a  suri)risingly  good  showing,  taking  .seven 
medals,  and  tying  with  (Jreat  Britain  for  fourth  place. 
Next  comes  Austria  with  five,  and  Sweden  and  Denmark 
bring  nji  the  rear  with  three  medals  each.  The  comi)lete 
list  of  the  scul]iture  exhiliitors  (excluding  tho.se  of  Great 
Britain,  already  noticed  in  these  pages),  to  whom  will  be 
awarded  medals  and  diplomas,  is  as  follows:  — 

(lermiinij. 
Baerwaiat,  Rob.  I  Herter,  Profes,sor  E. 

Bon;!is.  Profussor    Huiubisor,  Eiiiil. 

Keiuhold.  Klein,  Mux. 

Brauer,  Peter.  Kruse,  Max. 

Brutt,  Ad.  I  Maisoii,  Rud. 

Eberlein,  Professor G.    Raumliach,  Max. 
Gotz,  F.  Schoot,  Walter. 

United  Sidles  of  America. 


Sonimcr,  Profeswir 
1  Tiiqw,  Paul. 
Uiihues,  T. 
Waj»mullt'r,  Miili. 
Weuck,  E. 
Wind,  Joli. 


Adams.  Herbert. 
Bali,  Tlioinus. 
Boyle.  J.  J. 
BriiiKhur.st,  Robert  P. 
Dalliii,  C.  E. 


Douo^hii,  John. 
Elwell,  F.  Edwin. 
Gratly,  Charles. 
Kerneys,  Edward. 
Kitson,  Henrj"  II. 

Itilli/. 
Braeouv,  L. 
j  lie  Paoli,  L. 

Maecjtgnani.  E. 
]  Maltoni.  A. 

Jil/ittn. 
1  C'hokiehi,  Suzki. 
I  Kisjti,  Yaniada. 
Sessei,  Oka/.iiki. 
i>Ji<li)t. 
Al-  I  FolKUcras,     E.     Ciji- 
riuno. 
Garcia,  A."  Mariuus  y.  '  Miirti,  Jose  Viziouo  y. 

Aiixiria. 
Kaan,  Arthur.  Scharff,  A. 

Mylslicck,  Josef  V.  Schwar/,  Stofan. 

Siivi/i-ll. 
Aekenriaii,  W.  I  Erieksson,  Christian 

JJenmitrk: 
Bisseu,  V.  I  Sanbyc,  A.  W. 


Alleflivtti,  A. 
Apollnni.  A. 
liailn.lla.  C. 
Bioudi,  E. 

Asahi,  Okioka. 
Baido,  Schui-ak. 


Ainoros,      Joso 
eno  y. 


Xieliaus.  C.  E. 
Rogers,  John. 
Ruikstuhl,  F.  W. 
Wuertz,  Eniil  II. 


Mariani,  AdeUiitle. 
PcUini.  E. 
Soebocck,  F. 
Trouljetskoy,  P. 

I  Koun,  Takanini. 
I  Xorikni,  Utuke. 


Querol,  Augustiu. 
Trillc8,  Augel. 


Tilpier,  Victor. 

\  H«ssfll>cri».  Per. 
I  Siuding,  Stej'licu. 


AI.UERT  MOiUti:  AXI)  THE  ItdVAI.  ACADEMY. 
In  another  column  we  record  the  .sad  dentil  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ai.hkkt  Mooia;  a  victim,  still  young,  tn  an 
internal  di.seasc.  We  ilesire  here  to  coMiineiit  u|miii  tlio 
fact  that  this  arti.st  — one  of  the  most  individual  whom  lliu 
Knglish  school  has  produced  tinring  these  later  yean* — 
lived  and  dictl  without  meinliersliip,  ot  even  oiMOciateship, 
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of  the  Royal  Academy.  As  it  lui^  lici-n  ilarkly  liiiitcil  liciv 
and  there  tliat  "other  causes,  quite  apart  fmni  Ills  merit 
as  an  artist,"  were  at  tlie  root  of  liis  exclusion,  and  as  such 
remarks,  by  saying  too  little  or  suggesting  too  much,  aie 
likely  to  be  seriously  misunderstood,  we  may  frankly 
explain  the  reason  of  that  exclusion.  It  was  not  that  his 
work  (lid  not  render  him  eligible— like  Charles  Keene's  ; 
it  was  not  that  he  was  unapi)rceiated— like  Alfred  Stevens  ; 
it  was  not  because  he  was  unpopular  by  reason  of  att'ec- 
tation,  pose,  and  caustic  witticism — like  Mr.  Whistler  ; 
it  was  not  because  he  ])referred  to  stay  outside— like  John 
Linncll  and  Mr.  Holniaii  Hunt.  It  was  simply  becau.se 
his  views  of  the  marriage  laws  were  unconventional,  and 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Now,  the  motive 
of  the  majority  of  the  Academy  in  keei)ing  Albert  Moore 
without  its  i)ale  was  clear  and  honest,  but  woefully  in- 
consistent and.  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  imsound, 
contrary  to  justice,  and  derogatory  to  the  best  interests 
and  the  credit  of  the  lioyal  Academy.  The  basis  on 
which  that  body  founded  its  objection,  it  is  said,  was  the 
Article  I.  of  the  Instrument,  which  enacts  that  members 
of  the  Academy  shall  be  "  men  of  fair  moral  characters." 
To  this  two  objections  are  to  be  made— the  first,  that  a 
man's  morals  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  art, 
else  Itaphael  himself  would  head  an  English  I)i<h:K  E.i- 
purinttorim  :  the  second,  that  the  Instrument  nuist  rather 
be  held,  and  most  properly  so,  to  refer  to  general  integrity 
and  uprightness.  That  it  is  logical  to  maintain  this 
interpretation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Academy 
has  more  than  once  ignored,  and  therefore  condoned,  acts 
which  no  one  dreams  of  coupling  with  the  deceased  artist. 
This  view  is  manifestly  shared  by  those  Academicians  who 
consistently  voted  for  Albert  Moore  at  every  election,  so 
that  in  the  eyes  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  most  people  outside,  it  is  no  bar  to  the 
ap]ireciation  of  a  man's  talent  that  he  should  entertain 
views  shared  by  George  Henry  Lewes,  George  Eliot,  and 
a  vast  number  of  our  greatest  men  and  women — views 
which  have  reference  alone  to  his  private  life,  into  which 
no  prying  should  be  tolerated,  even  in  principle.  To  take 
notice  of  gossip,  even  though  it  be  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  is  less  injurious  to  the  man  who  is  to  be 
ostracised,  than  to  the  nitimate  reputation  of  the  Academy 
and  of  English  art  itself. 


ART  .\XD  THE  PULPIT. 
It  was  only  natural  that  Mr.  Bourdillon's  abandon- 
ment of  art  to  throw  himself  more  completely  into  the 
service  of  religion  should  attract  attention,  for  the  artist 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  "rising"  of  our  younger 
I)ainters  in  his  own  es]>ecial  line  ;  .so  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
-Ml-.  Studd,  the  call  to  the  mi.ssionary-field  must  have  been 
.strongly  felt.  Vet  art  and  religion  have  always  been  twin 
sisters,  and  the  numl)cr  of  those  who  have  exchanged  the 
easel  for  the  lectern,  and  vice  versa,  is,  even  in  England,  a 
great  one.  The  Kev.  William  I'eter.s,  It.A.,  surrendered  his 
<lipli)ma  when  he  left  the  li.ind  of  the  Royal  Academicians, 
though  he  continued  tn  exhibit  for  some  years  as  an 
amateur.  Euseli,  it  will  be  remend)ered,  hit  llu-  pul]iit, 
for  which  neither  his  temper  nor  his  views  i|iiitr  litteil 
him,  just  as  in  more  recent  times  Mr.  IJurne  .bines  ami 
Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  saw  that  their  true  career  lay  outside  tin 
Ghurch.  The  work  of  the  l!ev.  .lohn  Thomp.son,  H. U.S.A., 
was  admiraljle  of  its  kind,  though  his  reimtation  is  far 
greater  on  the  northern  than  on  the  .southern  side  of  the 
Tweeii      Till-  liev.  Hugh   !)can,  too,  gave  up  his  allegiance 


to  St.  Luke  to  become  a  ilethodist  niini.ster,  in  which 
position  he  probably  acipiired  more  popularity  than  he 
would  ever  have  attained  in  the  arts  ;  and  Goy,  the  French 
sculptor,  was  duly  ordained,  and  when  he  was  M.  le  Cure 
he  forthwith  added  draperies  to  the  nude  Venus  which  he 
could  boast  as  his  masterpiece.  Then  there  were  the  Revs. 
William  Holwell  Carr,  John  Eagles  (who  died  in  1809), 
James  Gardner  (1808).  William  Gilpin  (1804),  T.  K.  Judkin 
(1871),  T.  Kerrich  (1821),  I).  Lysons  (18.34),  E.  Pryce  Owen 
(1863),  Louis  John  Petit  (18(i8),  and  Joseph  Wilkinson  (the 
landscajie-jiainter),  who  died  in  1810 — all  the.se  well  known 
for  their  ]iroficiency  in  the  arts.  When  we  look  farther 
back  we  take  note  of  the  caricatures  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Ward,  whose  efforts  were  so  clever  that,  on  the  plaint  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  they  landed  him  in  jail ;  and  when 
we  go  further  still  we  find  as  distinguished  artists — for 
the  most  part  in  architecture  and  its  accessory,  decorative 
art— Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (who  died 
in  1443)  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Arundel  (the  second  .son  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel),  Bi.shop  of  Ely  and,  later.  Archbishop  of 
York,  dying  in  1413  ;  William  Alnwyck,  who  was  P)ishop 
of  Norwich  in  142G,  and  ten  years  later  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ; 
J.  Alcock,  D.l).,  who  died  in  l.'iOO  ;  Henry  Aldrich,  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  who  died  in  1710  ;  and,  greatest 
of  all,  William  of  Wykeham.  The  list  is  a  long  one,  and 
could  be  almost  indefinitely  ]irolonged  ;  but  enough  has 
here  been  produced  to  prove  the  closeness  of  the  sentiment 
between  Art  and  the  Cloth — so  long  as  the  study  of  the 
hnman  form  did  not  intervene  to  shock  the  priestly 
suaceptibilities. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

The  -Vrts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society— to  give  the 
little  body  of  earnest  workers  who  have  filled  the  New 
Gallery  with  their  delightful  work  for  two  months  this 
autunni  its  full  title— is  greatly  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  fourth  display.  Last  year  heart  or  purse  failed  it, 
and  it  made  no  such  demand  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  ;  but  bolder  counsels  now  happily  prevail.  A  very 
pleasing  feature  in  many  of  the  articles  shown  is  an 
increa.sing  simplicity  of  design.  Artists  are  relying  for 
charm  on  grace  of  line  and  symmetry  of  proportion  rather 
than  on  elaborate  ornamentation.  Less  agreeable  is  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  any  new  departure.  Here  and 
there  science  has  forced  the  artist's  hands.  The  new 
illuminant,  for  instance,  has  called  for  absolute  new- 
treatment  and  new  designs  ;  and  electric  light  is  already 
responsible  for  many  daintily  novel  little  works  of  art— 
a  charming  bracket  in  black  iron  by  !Miss  Esther  Moori-; 
being  a  case  in  point.  But  over  all  there  hovers  an  air  of 
galvanised  mediiwvalism  ;  the  tendency  is  rather  to  resus- 
citate or  imitate  than  originate.  This  will  particularly 
ap])ly  to  the  beautiful  collection  of  lustre  ware,  imitation 
of  Pci-sian  lustre,  old  Majolica,  Hispano-^Manresiiue  Rhodian 
pottery,  shown  by  ifessrs.  Dk.  Morcan  and  the  Allar  Vale 
Company,  amongst  others.  The  South  Room  is  devoted  to 
art  enlisted  in  the  .service  of  letters.  Here  we  find  ca.ses 
of  volumes  very  cxciuisitcly  bound,  pages  of  ]>rinte(l  type 
illuminated  by  hand,  delightfully  (piaint  designs  for  initial 
letters,  and  tail-pieces,  and  leaves  of  luxurious  jiajier  ar- 
tistically printed  with  the  clear-cut,  hand.some  type  of  a 
hand-press.  The  most  important  exhibit,  jierhaiis,  is  the 
iLoble  piece  of  arras  from  the  looms  of  Messrs.  Wll,l,l.\.M 
Morris  it  Co.  designed  by  Mr.  Bl'rnk-Jones,  reiircsenting 
Sir  Galahad  and  the  Holy  (Jrail.  It  is  splendidly  decora- 
tive, yet  full  of  dignity  and  re.straint,  the  conventions  nf 
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Mr.  Burne-Jimes's  art  adapting  themscK'es  with  strange 
felicity  to  those  of  tapestry.  Tlie  reproduction  is  a  triumph 
for  Mr.  Morris.  There  are  some  very  line  designs  and 
cartoons  for  painted  windows,  frescoes,  and  sgraffito  work 
by  Ford  Madox  Brown,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Skl\vyn  Im.vhh, 
and  Mr.  Buene-Jones  ;  and  six  designs  ])y  (J.  I).  Hossktti 
for  execution  in  stained  glass,  dated  ISO:.',  depicting  the 
story  of  St.  George.  Mr.  W.  B.  Hkhmoxi),  A.B.A.,  is 
represented  by  his  original  suggestions  for  the  decoration 
of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  by  one  or  two 
painted  canvases  enlarged  to  the  size  needed.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  richness  of  colour  and  by  the  serious 
aim  of  their  design.  The  exhibition  of  embroideries,  both 
in  the  coarsest  and  the  most  extravagant  materials,  is 
astonishing  for  its  opulence  of  colour  and  fertility  of  re- 
source, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleverly  and  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Crane  meriting  special  praise  for  the  beauty  of  man's 
design  and  woman's  execution.  Mr.  Georoe  Framptox's 
sketch  in  plaster  for  the  frieze  of  St.  Clement's,  Bedford, 
is  as  brilliant  and  daring  in  colour  as  it  is  bold  and  dex- 
terous in  design.  The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
gives  countenance  to  the  Guild,  whose  main  object  is  to 
show  that  all  art  docs  not  reside  in  the  oil  paintings  of 
Burlington  House,  by  sending  the  jilaster  sketches  of  hi.s 
"Garden  of  the  Hes]ierides"  and  "Andromeda." 

At  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  exhibition  of  modern  pictures,  etc.,  was 
opened  on  4th  September.  The  number  of  works  sent  in 
exceeded  3,000,  but  a  severe  selection  reduced  these  to 
1,242,  which  have  been  admirably  arranged,  and  constitute 
a  very  attractive  exhibition.  The  contributions  of  twenty- 
eight  members  and  associates  of  the  Iloyal  Academy  include 
Sir  Frederic  Leiuhton's  "  Eiziiah,"  the  portrait  of  Jlr. 
.Tohn  Hare  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  I\Ir.  Caldekon's 
"  Elizabeth  Woodville  Parting  with  her  Younger  Son," 
Mr.  Murray's  "Meadow  Sweet,"  "Tiie  King's  Libation,'' 
by  Mr.  Briton  Eiviere,  "  News  of  the  Spanish  Armada," 
by  !Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Watts's  "  Eudymion," 
while  many  of  the  most  important  works  exhiljited 
by  eminent  "outsiders"  at  the  Academy  find  a  place. 
Among  the  most  important  canva.ses  of  local  interest 
are  Mr.  John  Finnie's  "Close  of  a  Stormy  Day"  and 
"  The  Jlere,"  two  of  the  finest  works  he  has  produced  ; 
"The  Temptation,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Fowlek,  11. L  ; 
Mr.  Julius  Hare's  finely-conceived  and  stately  "Old 
Conway:"  Jlr.  G.  Hall  Neale's  "  Oi)heliii,"  and 
"The  Crater  of  Snowdon,"  by  Jlr.  Isaac  Cooke.  The 
most  interesting  works  of  portraiture  are  Mr.  W.  B. 
Boadle's  very  attractive  jncture  of  Master  Holland  in 
Fauntleroy  costume,  Mr.  E,  E.  Morrison's  "Eector  of 
Liverjiool,"  "  Mrs.  Harry  Maclver,"  and  "  Mr.  Jo.scjih 
Livingston,"  Mr.  Percy  Bi(;lani>'s  not  wholly  successful 
likeness  of  the  Lord  Mayor;  "Mr.  C.  (!.  Fothergill,''  liy 
Mr.  Fred  Hall;  "Sir  E.  R.  Itus.sell,"  by  Mr.  (!.  A. 
Mackenzie,  and  Mr.  Harold  Eathhone's  portrait  of 
his  mother.  The  water-colour  .section  is  of  remarkable 
excellence,  and  includes  im|iortant  examples  of  the  art 
of  Professor  Herkomer,  Messrs.  Arthur  Mei.vm.li:. 
H.  Clarence  Whaite,  Tom  Lloyd,  Wyke  1'.ayi.i.-<s. 
BiRKET  Foster,  E.  W.  Allan,  E.  A.  Wateulow,  A.R.A., 
and  H.  Hine.  Prominent  among  local  contributions  aie 
•■Sleep,"  by  Mr.  R.  Fowler,  li.l.  ;  "The  Plunging  Sea.s," 
a  brilliant  work  by  .Mr.  Georce  Cockram,  R.C.A.  ;  Mr. 
E.  Talbot  Kelly's  "In  the  Land  of  Go.shen":  and  "A 
Midsununer  Day,"  by  Mr.  JonN  Mc1)ou<;al.  There  are 
.several  important  works  of  statuary.  The  following  pic- 
tures have  been  selected  for  imirhase  by  the  Corporation 


for  their  iwrnianent  Art  collection  :—"  .Meadow  Sweet," 
by  Mr.  David  .McRR.vY,  A.K.A.;  "The  Pmiishment  of 
Luxury,"  by  Signor  G.  Secantini  ;  "The  Old  Hero," 
by  .Mr.  .1.  B.  Burgess,  E.A.  ;  "A  Man  Overboard,"  by 
.Mr.  T,  So.mer.scales;  and  "The  Mere,"  by  Mr.  John 
h'iNNiE;  also  two  drawing.s,  "An  Ea.stern  Tale,"  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  EooKE,  E.W.S.,  and  "Spells,"  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
RiiKAM,  R.I.,  together  with  the  bronze  statuette,  "Love 
the  Conqueror,"  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy. 


l!K\li:\V. 

We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  .Mr.  Lionel  Cust's 
'' Inilej:  iif  Artists  Jiejjresrnleil  in  the  Bejiartmrnl  of  J'rinis 
and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum."  This  important 
volume,  jirinted  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  and  issued  by 
Longmans  and  other  jiublishers,  includes  oidy  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  and  the  German  .schools ;  and  is  to  be  followed 
at  due  intervals  by  the  "Schools  of  France  and  Italy,"  which 
is  in  prejiaration.and  bytho.se  of  Spain  and  England.  This 
"Index,"  which  has  occu])ied  Mr.  Cust  for  about  four  year.s, 
is  an  elalKuate  and  successful  attem|)t  to  i.ssue  an  entirely 
accurate,  though  neces-sarily  brief,  biogra])liical  dictionary  of 
arti.sts  ;  and  the  industry  with  which  Mr.  Cust  has  checke«l 
old  dates  and  established  new  ones  is  beyond  all  prai.se. 
Mr.  Cust,  in  short,  has  proved  him.self  one  of  those  invaluable 
public  servants  for  whom  no  labour  is  too  great  in  the  cause 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  who  has  l>rought  his  keen 
intelligence  and  wide  knowledge  to  l)ear  upon  a  work  the 
pul>]ication  of  which  adds  another  to  the  list  of  admirably 
comiilete  and  iirecious  works  Issued  by  the  British  Museum. 
The  "  Index"  is  divided  into  schools,  or,  more  strictly,  into 
nationalities.  After  the  name  of  the  artist  comes  the  cata- 
logue (often  merely  groupeil)  of  the  work  by  which  he  is 
rein-esented  in  tiie  .Museum,  the  original  work  first  and  his 
reproduced  work  after.  The  arrangement  is  a  convenient 
one,  and  allows  of  a  ready  reference  to  the  i)ortfolios  of  the 
Museum,  even  the  exceptions  to  the  general  .M'heme  being 
made  with  the  .same  view  of  expeiliency.  In  his  ])refaco  to 
the  volume  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  hints  that  the  lue.sent 
"  Index  "  is  merely  the  framework  of  a  detailed  catalogue, 
to  be  ultimately  compiled,  of  the  hundreds  of  thou.sands 
of  "items"  contained  in  the  Print  Department.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Cust  on  the  prospect  before  him.  We  have 
tested  the  i)resent  volume  in  .-ieveral  of  its  entries  ;  and 
if  the  only  ca.se  on  which  doubt  might  be  thrown,  and  we 
believe  might  be  su.stained — in  that  of  Memlinc  (who  is 
included  in  the  Dutcji  ami  Flemish  schools  as  lieiiig  of 
Bruges)  -  it  is  pri)liably  becuu.se  .Mr.  Cust  liasi)referred  in  all 
cases  to  give  the  |)lace  of  the  artist's  work  rather  than  that 
of  his  birth.  Yet  if.  Wauters"  recent  e.ssay  on  .Mendinc 
practically  establishes  the  fact  that  the  great  Netherlander 
was  in  truth  a  (iennan  liy  liirth  and  probably  by  education. 
It  should  be  added  that  this  "Index  '"  includes  many  names 
not  tobe  found  in  any  biogniphical  dictionary:  ami  that  a  verj' 
full  cat;dogue  of  marks  and  monograms  completes  the  lHK)k. 


XOTAHII.IA. 

Ti  i;nek's  "Trout  Stream"  has  been  purciuLsed  by  u 
lirivate  collector  of  .Manchester  for  the  sum  of  f.'>,i>Jil. 

Since  .Mr.   Harry  C^iiilter  gave  up  the  |k'm  of  (he  iirl- 
crilic  lie  has  been  liu.-*y  with  the  bru.-li  of  the  painter.     Tlie 
result-  atioiit  li'o  pictures  and  .slmlics  of  Cornish  scenery 
will  be  brought  together  in  the  1  luilley  Gallery  in  January. 

L' I nilepenihiwf  lieUje  published  with  one  of  its  recent 
i.isues  a  fully-illustrated  supplement,  dealing  witli  tlie 
Bru.s.sels   Salon,     This   is.  we   l>elieve,  the  first  time  that 
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a  daily  paper  in   Europe  has  issued   a  rarefully-printed 
supi>leinent  of  such  a  nature. 

With  touching  consideration,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
in  France  has  presented  two  Sfevres  va.ses  to  the  Institute 
of  15lind  Children,  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Cour 
d'Honneur.  The  blind  children  will  doubtless  appreciate 
the  gift. 

The  statement  that  .Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  has  presented  a 
further  collection  of  Damascus  tiles  to  the  British  Museum 
is  entirely  unfounded.  Mr.  Franks  has  already  presented 
liis  finest  things  of  this  sort  to  the  Museum,  which,  a.s  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  no  room  for  the  display  of  more  in  its 
proi)or  section,  even  if  Mr.  Franks  had  made  the  donation. 

Mr.  W.  A.  DoNNKLLY  has  accomplished  a  tour  de  force. 
He  has,  it  is  said,  made  366  water-colour  drawings  of  the 
West  of  Scotland  during  the  year  1890,  and  has  obtained 
a  wonderful  record-series  of  phenomena.  This  "  go-as-you- 
please  "  method  of  art  achievement  has  its  attractions,  no 
doubt ;  but  its  chief  value,  one  would  think,  should  be 
meteorological  rather  than  artistic. 

In  chronicling  the  awards  at  South  Kensington  in  the 
September  number  we  .said,  inadvertently,  that  only  one 
school  (Leicester)  had  carried  off  two  gold  medals,  whereas  at 
CTapham  also  Laura  Fisher  and  Annie  L.  Henniker  did  the 
same.  We  should  also  have  included  among  the  more 
successful  schools  Sheffield,  which  obtained  eight  medals 
and  as  many  as  twenty-live  book-prizes. 

The  list  of  awards  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  aspub- 
lislicd  last  month  has  to  be  modified  in  one  or  two 
particular.s.  The  name  cabled  as  "Walter  Lane  "in  the 
"  Painting  in  Oil  "  section  proves  to  be  intended  for  Mr.  E.  A. 
Waterlow,  A.E.A.,  and  not  ;Mr.  Walter  Crane.  From  the 
water-colour  section  we  omitted  Mrs.  Allixgham's  name, 
and  from  the  list  of  successful  sculptors  that  of  INIr.  W. 
Go.scoMBE  John. 

The  circumstantial  statement  that  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  Art-Press  to  the  effect  that  certain  frescoes  by 
Leonardo  da  Yinci  have  been  discovered  in  Milan  turns  out 
to  be  wholly  untrue.  It  was  stated  that  these  alleged 
frescoes  have  been  discovered  in  the  Castle  of  Milan, 
and  that  they  had  in  all  probability  been  executed  while 
Leonardo  was  working  under  Francesco  Sforzia.  From 
inrpiiries  we  have  made  we  find  that  it  is  all  a  fiction  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  announcement  that  (iOii  draw- 
ings l)y  Turner  in  water-colours  or  pencil  are  now  on 
permanent  exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery,  puts  the 
crowning  touch  to  Mr.  lUiskin's  long  crusade  in  favour  of 
this  complete  and  thorough  exhibition.  Of  the  remainder 
of  the  drawings  four  separate  collections  have  been  formed, 
and  they  are  now  "in  circulation  "—one  of  them,  with 
peculiar  fitness,  being  at  the  Euskiu  Museum,  at  Meers- 
lirook  Park,  Sheffield. 

In  our  report  of  the  Holford  Sale  it  was  stated,  by  a 
slip  of  tlic  pen,  that  the  drawing  of  the  two  heads  by 
Diirer  was  acipiired  by  the  British  Mu.seumfor  £6.3.').  This 
drawing  (a  sheet  from  the  famous  Flemish  sketch-book) 
was  ac(iuircd  by  the  Berlin  Museum  at  the  price  named. 
The  drawing  which  wa.s  bought  for  our  Mu.seum  (for  £18.')) 
was  the  celebrated  cup,  formerly  in  the  po.ssession  of  Lord 
.\ruiidel,  and  always  a.scribed  to  Mantcgna,  though  more 
likely  by  a  goldsmith  of  the  school  of  Murano. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Briti-sh  iluseum  is  a  record  of  con 
tinned  prosperity,  jiarticularly  as  regards  the  Print  Hooni, 
where  the  total  number  of  print.s,  drawings,  etc.,  ac<iuired 


during  the  year  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  3,996.  The 
ninnber  of  students  and  visitors  was  5,474  ;  while  the 
amount  of  detail-work  which  has  been  accomplished  is 
enormous.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  preparation 
of  a  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  prints  after  Kubens  is 
nearly  ready,  and  that  the  series  of  great  departmental  cata- 
logues, to  which  we  recently  referred  as  being  in  the  able 
hands  of  Mr.  Lionel  Oust,  are  well  on  towards  completion. 

The  statement  made  during  the  past  month  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  the  construction  of 
the  Tate  Gallery  would  render  unnecessary  any  extension 
of  the  National  Gallery  for  some  time  to  come,  can  only  be 
taken  to  forecast  a  wholesale  removal  of  English  pictures 
from  Trafalgar  Square.  Few  persons  will  object  to  a  very 
considerable  transportation  of  a  majority  of  English  pic- 
tures from  their  present  abode  ;  but  everybody,  it  is  hoped, 
will  most  strongly  decry  and  most  resolutely  oppose  any 
attempt  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  English  art  from  those 
classic  rooms.  The  works  of  many  of  our  English  masters  have 
entered  the  National  Gallery  as  of  right,  and  we  should  be 
false  to  ourselves,  insulting  and  libellous  to  the  memory  of 
the  painters,  and  misleading  to  the  foreigner,  were  we  to 
admit  that  the  best  of  these  masterpieces  were  unworthy 
to  hang  under  the  same  roof  as  the  pictures  by  the  older 
masters.  Above  all  things,  a  National  Gallery  should 
be  national,  merit  being  equal. 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  has  recently  occurred  at  Paris  of  M.  Jules 
Francheschi,  sculptor,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Of  Italian 
origin,  he  was  born  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  afterwards  becoming 
a  naturalised  Frenchman.  He  studied  under  Rude,  and 
made  his  debut  at  the  Salon  in  1848  with  a  bust.  From 
that  time  till  1888  he  executed  a  great  number  of  busts 
of  notabilities  in  literary,  artistic,  and  theatrical  circles. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  statues  of  classical  subjects, 
one  of  which— "  Fortune,"  exhibited  in  1888— is  now  in 
the  Luxembourg.  He  received  medals  in  1861,  18G4,  and 
1869.  and  became  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1874. 

We  regret  to  have  to  also  record  the  death  of  Mr.  liOBERT 
Bruce  Wallace,  an  artist  of  Manchester,  and  at  one  time 
liupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  after  making  his 
fame  well  known  through  his  admirable  elaborate  initial 
letters  for  Punch,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Charles  H. 
Bennett ;  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Holland,  Mr.  Scharfs  able  assis- 
tant at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery— a  man  made  by 
Nature  for  his  work  and  jiost  :  of  Lady  Eastlake,  the 
widow  of  the  former  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
author,  among  other  works,  of  "Five  Great  Painters  ;"  of 
;\Ir.  Richard  Henry  Nibbs,  of  Brighton,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  who  was  a  painter  of  marine 
subjects,  which  attained  a  certain  amount  of  popularity, 
his  first  exhibit  at  the  Academy  being  in  1841— a  picture 
of  "Lord  Mayor's  Day";  of  Miss  Henrietta  Montalba, 
who,  youngest  of  the  four  sisters  who  have  become 
famous  in  the  world  of  art,  worked  as  a  sculptor,  and 
often  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  of  M.  JIarie  Aucuste  Flamenu,  the  well-known 
Parisian  land.scape-  and  marine-painter.  He  was  born  at 
Jouy-aux-Arches,  near  .Metz,  and  studied  in  Paris  under 
Dubufe  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  His  "Bateau  de 
Peche  a  Dieppe,"  painted  in  1881,  is  in  the  Luxembourg. 
To  the  sad  loss  of  Mr.  Ford  Mahox  ]?rown,  reference 
will  be  found  in  another  column.  To  the  death,  too,  of 
other  artists  wc  refer  in  the  pages  of  "  OUK  NoTE-BooK." 
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THE   AWAHDS    AT   CHICAGO. 

The  following  trenchant  criticism  has  lieen  forwaitletl 
to  ns  foi-  pulilication  by  a  "I'.islin.nnislicd  visitor"  to  the 
Exhibition  :— 

"The  dissatisfaction  with  the  t'iiicago  system  of  awards 
was  shown  clearly  I>y  the  outcome  in  the  Art  (Jallcry, 
and  by  the  lai'ge  nnmber  of  artists  who  withdrew  their 
works  from  competition,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they 
had  no  respect  for  the  system,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
they  had  no  respect  for  the  '  diplomas.'  This,  according 
to  the  C/iir((</'i  Herald,  sufticiently  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  eminent  artists  do  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  list  of  awards,  though  they  are  painters  of  world- 
wide distinction,  and  that  an  cipially  large  number  of 
mediocre  artists  have  been  able  to  decorate  themselves  with 
these  meaningless  bronzes.  France,  with  its  immense 
collection  of  ]iaintings,  water-colours,  e:igravings,  and 
statuary,  withdrew  from  the  competition  altogether,  and 
so  did  Belgium  ;  among  the  United  States'  arti.sts  no 
fewer  than  198  of  those  represented  by  oils,  water-colours, 
pastels,  and  drawings  refused  to  be  considered  in  competi- 
tion. To  crown  the  ridiculousness  of  the  awards  no  less 
than  sixteen  of  these  artists,  mostly  in  the  drawing 
exhibit,  after  declining  to  have  their  works  placed  in  com- 
petition, had  the  diplomas  forced  upon  them  by  the  jur,\-, 
wdiich  either  was  ntit  aware  that  the  exhibits  were  horx 
concotirs,  or  else  was  compelled  to  award  them  in  order  to 
save  its  work  in  that  dei)artment  from  being  an  absolute 
farce.  The  outcome  of  the  system  of  awards  at  Chicago, 
as  apijlied  to  the  Art  exhibits  of  the  World's  Fair,  is 
pitiable.  In  reality  there  was  no  competition,  so  the  report 
of  the  jury  can  furnish  no  basis  from  which  to  arrive  at 
any  practical  idea  as  to  the  ])rogre.ss  of  the  art,  as  to  the 
comparative  excellence  from  a  national  jmint  of  view, 
and  still  less  as  to  individual  excellence.  Some  eminent 
artists,  who  had  not  the  foresight  to  withdraw  their  works, 
have  suffered  the  mortification  of  being  completely  ignored, 
while  many  commonplace  men  have  been  singled  out  for 
distinction.  Under  these  circumstances  the  awards  are 
considered  in  America  to  carry  little  or  no  signiticance  with 
them.  Whole  countries  witlidrew,  so  that  standards  of 
comparison  are  useless  from  the  jury  point  of  view.  If 
the  awards  in  the  other  departments  of  the  Fair  arc  of  no 
more  importance  than  those  in  the  Art  Department,  then 
the  history  of  this  great  Exhibition,  as  written  from  the 
jury  reports,  which  should  be  the  otKcial  basis,  will  be 
of  a  jiathetic  and  humiliating  character  by  reason  of  its 
manifest  inaccuracy  and  ignorance."' 


THE    laWUS   OF   SOUTH    KEX.SIN"<;T(lN    MUSKIM. 

It  has  been  the  practice,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Treasury,  that  such  portion  of  the  annual  grant  as  may  not 
have  been  spent  in  acipiisitions  by  South  Kensington 
iliLscum  should  be  returned  to  the  Treasury— in  reimdia- 
tion  of  the  principle  that  the  welfare  of  the  Mu.seum 
is  at  lea.st  worth  considering  in  relation  to  the  convenience 
of  the  Treasury.  The  .same  iirinciple  is  understood  to 
apply  to  all  public  department.s,  and  .strange  .stories  are 
constantly  afloat  of  the  ipiaint  acts  indulged  in  by  tiuse 
departments  towards  the  end  of  the  tinancial  year,  rather 
/,  s,i: 


than  return  unspent  ]>ortions  of  the  grant.  This  arrange- 
ment was  rescinded  la.st  year  at  the  National  Tortrnit 
(lallery,  where  it  was  recogniseil  that  a  modification  of  the 
general  rule  woidd  be  greatly  to  the  i>ublic  advantage. 
Now  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  National  tiallery 
enjoys  the  same  privilege,  though  the  fact  .seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  even  in  the  (iallery  itself,  in  the  dust 
of  year.s.  Yet  in  Mr.  Thomas  IJaring's  Iteturn,  July  24, 
1860,  an  extract  from  a  Trea-sury  Miinitc  ajipears,  dated 
five  years  jireviously,  "  reconstituting  the  estalilisliment  of 
the  National  (iallery:  The  Director's  Duties,"  wherein 
it  is  expressly  .set  forth  that  the  "sum  need  nut  bo  annually 
expended,  but  might  accumulate,  and  tlius  enable  the 
trustees  and  Director  to  iturchasc  a  line  'collection'  at 
once,  if  such  an  opportunity  should  offer."  This  being  so, 
why  should  South  Kensington  alone  be  the  victim  of  a 
fiscal  arrangement  which  is  to  the  disiidv.antagc  of  the 
imblii-  and  an  annoyance  to  it.self?  It  is  often  enough 
iliat  line  things,  through  .some  accident  or  crushing 
competition,  are  lost  to  our  great  Museum  ;  but  it  is 
surely  too  absurd  that  the  authorities  shouM  be  further 
hampered  by  anomalous  rules  and  illogical  regulations. 


AUTISTS'  I'AI.E'rrES. 
The  beiiuest  to  his  countrymen  by  the  late  M.  Uei'cN'IET, 
the  picture-dealer,  of  his  collection  of  artists'  palettes  is 
of  more  than  usual  interest,  and  of  far  greater  importance 
than  at  first  sight  appear.s.  He  had  the  good  taste  to  a.sk 
every  artist  with  whom  he  liad  dealings  for  liis  jmlette, 
and  the  good  sense  to  ask  for  it  duly  set.  Students  are 
thus  able  to  ascertain  the  colours  used  by  the  greatest 
French  artists  of  the  day,  together  with  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  them.  The  English  public  owns,  we  believe, 
or  has  access  to,  but  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  these  "  painting- 
boards."  There  are  RKYXOLDs'and  HoiiAUTii's  [wlettes  at 
the  lioyal  Academy,  Tlkxkh's  and  t'o.Nsr.MU.Ks  at  the 
National  tlallery,  and  Wii.kie's  at  the  lioyal  Scottish 
Academy  ;  but  wo  doid)t  if  any  of  them  are  .set.  The 
same  may  be  .said  of  a  second  of  lieynoMs'  palettes  wliicli 
belongs  to  Mr.  Koberson,  the  artist's  colourman,  and  of  a 
third  the  iiroperty  of  Mr.  Cribb.  Hut  with  M.  lieiig- 
niot's  collection  it  is  otherwise.  C'ouot'.s  |>aletto  is  set 
with  colours,  light  in  tone,  somewhat  grey,  and  very  liar- 
nionious  ;  Kousse.vu's  is  jiiled  up  solidly  with  every  simile 
of  colour;  DitI'UE's  is  thick  with  the  uccuniulation  of 
twenty  years  ;  lUcwuo's  is  barely  covered  ;  while  on  Isa- 
liEv's  the  colours,  in  which  re<l  and  blue  predominate, 
are  siiueezed  out  without  any  sort  of  onler.  Historically, 
these  facts  are  of  interest  ;  practically  considered,  they 
are  of  value  and  importance. 


EXHIBITIONS. 
After  an  interval  of  a  couple  of  years,  the  Society  of 
Scottish  Artists  has  opened  its  seconri  exhibition  in  tlie 
National  (ialleries,  Kdiiiburgli.  As  was  the  ouse  in  it.s 
former  display,  the  SiK-iety  lias  si-cnred  interest  by  a  rich 
gathering  of  loan  iiicture.s,  at  the  head  of  which  stnnils 
I'Altoi.is  Di  KAx's  exquisite  fidl  length  of  a  child,  "llep- 
l>ino,"    so   (lerfect    in    its    rendering   of   the    silvi-ry    llesh 
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tints  "f  a  (U-licato,  Klinul-lwiml  tVico,  niul  so  jiotfiit  in  its 
treatment  of  tunes  of  ml.  Among  works  l>y  the  "lionian- 
ticists"  of  Holland  and  Fianre  are  examples  of  Israels, 
the  Jf.vRis,  Clays,  NrAUvu,  Kousseau,  Daubigny,  Diaz, 
and  live  landscapes  byCouoTof  very  varying  (inalily:  wliili' 
two  canvases  l)y  if.  Aman  Jean  mark  the  fasiiinii  ol  thi^ 
very  passing  moment  in  Parisian  painting.  Knglisli  art  is 
represented  by  three  portraits  by  JSir  J.  Millais,  Sir  James 
Linton's  "  ili-ss  Wardour,'  and  subjects  by  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema  and  Albert  !Moore;  and  the  past  of  Scottish  art 
is  hinted  at  in  a  series  of  pictures  ranging  from  a  Shake- 
sjicarean  scene  by  Koisert  Scott  Lauder  to  the  art  of 
his  pupils  Paul  Chalmers,  Eeskine  Nicol,  and  Pettie, 
one  of  whose  very  latest  pictures  — a  vivid  portrait  of  Jlr. 
J.  Coutts  Jlichie— is  .shown.  To  works  like  the.se  last 
named,  the  productions  of  the  younger  painters  of  Scot- 
land present  the  strongest  contrast ;  exhibiting  the  domi- 
nant intiuencc  of  French  art-methods,  evincing  aims  that 
are  exclusively  technical.  In  landscape,  Mr.  E.  A.  Wal- 
ton, Mr.  Coutts  Michie,  ilr.  R.  B.  Nisbet,  and  Jlr. 
PoiiEUT  XoiJLE  arc  well  represented  ;  and  excellent  work 
in  portraiture  is  contributed  by  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  Mr. 
A.  (i.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Robert  Beough,  and  Mr.  R.  D. 
Herdman.  Mr.  Allan  Stewart's  "  Mary  Stuart's  Last 
Look  of  Scotland"  rather  disappoints  the  hopes  raised 
by  his  "Prince  Charles"  of  last  year.  By  Mr.  J.  T.  Ross 
is  an  imi)ortant  rendering  of  Sir  David  Munie  cariying 
the  head  of  his  enemy.  La  Bastie,  in  trium]ili  to  Duns,  a 
bizarre  experiment  in  colour  and  lighting  of  the  utmo.st  pos- 
siljle  force  and  brilliancy  that  will  provoke  much  comment. 

The  sixth  exhibition  of  the  South  Wales  Art  Society 
was  opened  by  the  President,  Lord  Windsor,  October  7th. 
The  works  of  greatest  interest  exhibited  are  the  "Woman 
Clothed  with  the  Sun,"  and  the  "Holy  Family"  by  the  late 
Professor  Carl  iliJLLEii,  which  have  been  lent  by  the 
ilaniuis  of  Bute  ;  a  fine  portrait  by  the  late  Ford  ^Madox 
Brown  ;  and  a  study  of  the  "Tower  of  David,  Jerusalem," 
by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  R.A.,  has 
two  water-colours.  ^Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  contributes  two 
of  his  Japanese  pictures;  Mr.  Savage  Cooper  is  repre- 
sented by  the  impressive  work,  "He  was  Despised  and 
Rejected  of  Men."  Two  striking  pictures  of  the  nude  are 
Mr.  Altson's  "Golden  Age"  and  Mr.  Robert  Fowlek's 
'•  Spirit  of  ^Morning."  Several  members  of  the  Royal 
Candirian  Academy  appear,  the  President  (Mr.  Clarence 
WiiAiTE)  having  a  fine  water-colour.  Several  fine  studies 
by  the  late  Charles  Jones  are  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Shepherd  is  well  represented.  The  exhibition  is 
a  di.stinct  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Society  in  all  respects. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Continental  Gallery  has  long  de- 
served well  of  the  London  i)icture-lover,  as  it  has  been  his 
custom  to  open  his  doors  as  soon  as  jiracticable  after  the 
closing  of  the  Paris  Salons  with  a  collection  of  .some  of 
the  most  characteristic  and  advanced  works  shown  during 
the  summer  in  the  French  capital.  This  year  the  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gal- 
lery lias  done  a  great  deal  to  bring  the  home-staying 
Londoner  abreast  of  the  current  movements  abroad  ;  but 
tiie  Continental  (!allery,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
canvase.s  from  the  Cliam))S  Elysces  and  the  Cliamp  dc 
Mors,  has  continued  its  instructive  .series.  The  landseape- 
)>ainter»  of  the  hour  were  well  represented,  and  the  centre 
of  the  pnn<-i|)al  wall  occupied  by  a  large  and  wonder- 
ful work  by  M.  Dikier-Pouukt.  It  is  a  niagniticently 
dexterous  piece  of  work,  cliaracteriscd  by  a  tiTie  unity 
of  intention   and   execution  ;    but,   unless  viewed    from  a 


greater  distance  than  is  possible  in  a  small  gallery,  it  is  a 
little  monoti>nous.  The  effect  of  Southern  heat  is  beauti- 
fully rendered  in  M.  E.  Dauphin's  "  Mentone ;  '  and  M. 
Mesdag  was  represented  by  an  exceptionally  fine  "De- 
l)artiire  from  Scheveningen."  M.  Beraud  contributed 
interesting  little  portrait-groups  of  Parisian  celelirities  ; 
,M.  LE  Quesne's  daring  composition  dealing  with  many 
nuile  figures  in  violent  action  on  the  ojien  seashore,  called 
"  Les  Filles  de  Meuestho,"  seemed  singularly  out  of  place, 
and  M.  RoussiN  was  represented  by  a  fine  studio  .study  of 
the  nude  in  pastel.  Of  more  experimental  painters  there 
were  numerous  examples. 

For  the  .second  time  an  exhildtion  has  been  held  in  the 
Japanese  Gallery,  Bond  Street,  of  certain  water-colours  by 
Watanabe  Seitei,  a  living  Japanese  artist  who  fifteen 
years  ago  visited  Paris,  and  studied,  worked,  and  exhi- 
bited in  that  capital  lor  a  brief  season.  The  great  interest 
attaching  to  his  work  is  that  it  shows  the  influence,  not 
on  the  whole  beneficial,  exercised  by  European  art  on  that 
of  contemporary  Japan.  Much  of  the  original  beauty  re- 
mains. A  spray  of  flowers  cast  w^ith  careless  grace  across  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  painted  with  a  quick,  distinctive  touch, 
conveys  that  sense  of  evanescent  beauty  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  floral  charm.  Birds  are  drawn  with  a  grasp  of 
distinguishing  characteristics  and  a  spontaneity  born  of  the 
Jaiiunese  method,  that  of  first  obtaining  by  long  .study 
knowledge  of  the  subject's  life,  form,  and  hal)itat,  and  then 
working  from  it,  and  not  from  a  model.  Some  of  the  land- 
scapes convey  vivid  atmospheric  impressions ;  but  often  the 
drawings  show  a  stiflness  and  determination  of  arrangement 
which  is  foreign  to  good  Japanese  work. 

Dissatisfaction  was  manifested  last  year  by  a  certain 
section  of  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  want  of  respect  accorded  to  the 
claims  of  pictorial  art.  The  result  was  a  schism,  and 
those  members  who  study  photography  for  i)urely  pictorial 
purposes  w-ent  out,  leaving  the  old  body  to  its  devotion  to 
new  cameras  and  lenses,  stellar  and  microscopic  photo- 
graphy, and  photography  as  a  craft  whereby  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood.  The  dissentients  formed  themselves 
into  the  Photographic  Salon,  and  have  held  their  first  ex- 
hibition at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  They  put  forward  claims 
which,  after  the  nature  of  the  demands  made  by  new 
and  insurgent  bodies,  strike  us  as  a  little  exacting.  They 
insist  that  photography  shall  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
graphic  arts ;  but  graiiliic  it  is  uot  and  can  never  be,  and 
the  question  of  its  being  one  of  the  arts  is  open  to  debate. 
But  their  practice  is  of  more  importance  than  their  theory. 
The  many  beautiful  things  exhibited  in  Piccadilly  have 
triumi)hantly  shown  that  the  camera  can  be  made  an 
instnunent  almost  as  docile  in  the  transmission  of  the  tem- 
jieramc^nt  of  an  artist  to  his  work  as  the  brush  or  chisel, 
liaron  Henry  von  Rothschu,)),  for  instance,  has  been 
wonderfully  successful  in  his  study  of  a  girl's  head,  avowedly 
in  the  style  of  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  :Messr.s. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  A.  R.  Dresser,  Ralph  W.  Robinson, 
J.  Craig  Annan,  and  A.  Horsley  Hixton,  in  their 
delightfully  poetic  landscapes,  know  how  to  make  us  feel 
exactly  what  they  find  most  beautiful  in  nature.  Count 
voN  Gloeden  is  to  be  wholly  congratulated  on  his 
decorative  u.se  of  nude  figures  set  in  sunny  Riviera  land- 
scapes. Mr.  IIollyer's  head  of  the  late  Albert  Moore 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Hay  Cameron's  "Henry  Irving  as  Becket" 
are  in.stiuct  with  subtle  artistic  feeling:  rind  Mrs.  .Mvkr's 
"Mi.ss  E.  Chanler"  is  one  of  tlie  lliiest  photographic 
portraits  yet  produced. 
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Ml-.  Charle-s  Sainton  is  iW  the  second  time  hoKl- 
ing  an  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Gallery,  Old  Bond 
Street,  of  silver-point  drawings.  J[r.  Sainton,  who  learnt 
from  Professor  Legros  the  value  and  beauty  of  jmre  line, 
has  devoted  the  whole  of  the  late  summer  to  working 
with  gold-  and  silver-point,  the  latter  proving  by  far  the 
more  successful.  The  two  score  or  so  of  drawings  shown 
represent  double  the  number  attempted  and  aliandoned, 
sometimes  in  a  late  stage.  These  "  Flights  of  Fancy,"  a.s 
the  artist  calls  thoni,  deal  almost  entirely  with  nude  figures 
often  drawn  with  the  daintiest  grace  ;  "  The  Pixie  Queen,"' 
"  Dawn,"  and  "  The  ilemory  of  a  Face "  are  among  the 
most  charming  and  prettiest  conceit.s. 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Northampton,  during  October. 
Amongst  the  more  important  contributors  may  be  men- 
tioned Sir  J.  D.  LiNTox,  P.K.L,  Messr.s.  Stacy  Marks, 
11.A.,  G.  A.  Stoeev,  A.R.A.,  Alfred  East,  .J.  Fn.i.EV- 
LOVE.  and  Madame  Ronner. 

The  annual  competition  between  Metropolitan  sketch- 
ing clubs  took  place  last  month  at  the  galleries  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  thirteen  clubs  taking 
part.  In  painting,  the  figure-subject  for  competition  was 
taken  from  one  of  Tennyson's  poem.s,  and  the  prize- 
winners were  Mr.  N.  P.  Chase,  of  Heathcrley's  Sketch- 
ing Club,  and  .Mr.  Saunderson,  of  the  St.  John's  Wood 
Club.  The  .subject  for  landscape-.sketching  was  "Sun- 
shine and  Shadow,"  the  first  place  being  gained  by  Mr. 
Ger.\li)  Ac'KERMann,  of  Heatherley's,  and  the  second  by 
Mr.  A.  Winter-Shaw,  of  the  Garret  Club.  "Thirst" 
was  the  subject  for  the  animal-i)ainter.s,  the  successful 
competitors  being  Jlr.  Williams,  of  Brock's,  and  the 
Barone.ss  E.  Okczy,  of  Heatherley's.  In  design,  with 
the  subject  of  "Chivalry,"  :Messrs.  H.  Granville  Fell, 
of  Heatherley's,  and  Bryan  Shaw,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Students'  Club,  occupied  first  and  second  places.  The 
subject  for  sculpture  was  "Victory,"  and  the  prizes  were 
awarded  to  ]\Ir.  .1.  M.  Clarke,  of  the  Lambeth  Club, 
and  MLss  Mitchell,  of  Heatherley's.  The  Award  of 
Honour  for  the  best  exhibition  of  sketches  was  gained 
by  Heatherley's.  Messrs.  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.,  H.  H. 
Armstead,  R.A.,  and  Ernest  Parton  acted  as  judges. 

Mr.  Leonard  Schaeken,  a  Dutch  painter,  who  has 
recently  settled  down  in  our  midst,  is  likely  to  make  his 
mark  in  the  annals  of  our  art.  His  portrait  of  Latly 
Canteloupe  was  fini-shed  too  late  fur  the  last  lUirlin^'ton 
Hou.se  exhibition,  and  he  has  not  sent  as  yet  to  any  of 
the  London  galleries  ;  but  certain  pictures  on  view  at  his 
studio  have  greatly  pleased  those  who  have  seen  them. 
The  largest  of  these,  "  Dinner  in  a  Dutch  Almshou.se," 
won  the  award  the  late  King  of  Holland  used  to  annually 
give  to  the  work  which  personally  pleased  him  most. 


REVIEW.S. 
A'ery  solid  advance  is  being  made  by  Me.ssrs.  Pierson 
et  Cie.  (Librairie  de  TAit)  in  the  i.ssue  of  their  series  of 
illustrated  biographies  known  as  " Lrs  Artistes  Cr/clins.' 
Since  our  last  notice  we  have  to  record  the  ai)i)earance  of 
no  fewer  than  eleven  volumes.  The  life  of  "  C/mrli't,"  by 
M.  F.  Lhomme,  sets  before  us  with  a  jirofusion  of  illu.stra- 
tion  the  artistic  career  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
characteristic  draughtsmen  of  modern  France.  Born  in 
1792  and  living  until  1845,  he  is  identified  in  a  way  with 
the  Xapoleonic  era  and  tradition,  for  he  devoted  his  iiencil 
to  the  "  legend  of  the  eagle,"  to  the  daily  life  and  eternal 
glory,  and  the  stern  and  comic  realities  of  the  French  ainiy. 


and  generally,  morec.ver,  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  'i<n„i>,. 
He  was  a  soldier's  .son,  and  liini.self  a  .soldier  fur  a  time 
brought  np  at  the  "  Ecolo  des  Enfants  de  la  Patric, "  an.l  all 
his  .symiKithies  were  with  the  army.  A  man  of  extraordi- 
nary industry,  he  painted  but  little,  otherwi.sc.  at  least,  than 
in  water-colour.  But  his  twelve  hundred  lithograjihs  and 
his  fifteen  hundred  drawings  testify  to  his  love  of  work, 
while  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  u.se  the  former 
art  in  France,  and  was  declared  by  many  to  be  the  inventor 
in  that  country  of  water-colour,  jn-oves  an  originality  and 
independence  of  mind  that  many  a  better-known  artist  has 
lacked.  Like  Cruikshank,  Charlet  was  at  once  a  comic 
draughtsman  and  a  keen  observer  and  truthful  recorder  of 
the  realities  as  well  as  the  humours  of  life,  touched  with 
a  spirit  and  vivacity,  at  once  good-hunioure.l  and  artistic, 
that  in  his  own  line  were  inimitable.  He  loved  his  pencil, 
he  loved  and  felt  with  the  i)eo].lc,  he  love.l  the  .soldiery! 
he  loved  children,  and,  above  all,  he  loved  "la  patric." 
Loving  all  the.se,  he  could  hardly  fail,  with  his  remarkable 
talent,  to  establish  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  peoj.le 
as  well  as  in  the  respect  of  artists  ;  and  M.  Armand  Dayot 
has  done  well  in  sui)plemcnting  the  eulogies  we  already 
knew  of  Jules  Janin  and  of  Delacroix.  J!ut  had  Charlet 
done  nothing  el.se  but  bring  Itaff'ct  forward  in  the  world 
of  art,  he  would  still  have  had  a  claim  on  our  gratitude. 
M.  LH0.MME  has  followed  Augu.ste  Bey  and  H.  Giaconielli 
as  biograi)her  of  the  great  military  artist,  and  his  volume, 
called  simiily  "7^(//;7,"  is  an  undoubted  advance  upon  their 
studies.  Jt  is  a  book  full  of  intelligent  appreciation,  as  it 
is  full,  too,  of  information  -tracing  the  life  of  ItaH'et  from 
the  time  when  his  soldier-father  was  assa.s.sinated  and  left 
a  son,  who  soon  was  apprenticed  tea  wood-carver  ;  follow- 
ing him  through  his  struggles  and  his  studies,  watching 
every  detail  of  his  career  as  military  artist  — under  Xapoleon 
and  the  liepublic,  and  through  their  great  cam|]aign.s— as  a 
depicter  of  popular  scenes,  as  a  .satirical  draughtsman,  as 
a  traveller  and  a  portraitist— down  to  the  time  when  he 
has  received  that  inevitable  aixifheosis  of  the  French— the 
honour  of  a  public  .statue.  IvaH'et  did  not  care  foroil  jiaint- 
ing,  and,  indeed,  left  unfinished  a  Governmental  commis- 
sion, and  only  exhibited  twice  in  this  department  of  the 
Salon.  His  reputation  was  first  made  as  a  litliographer  of 
his  own  military  scenes,  as  well  as  those  of  Charlet,  whom 
later  on  lie  far  surpas.sed  as  a  draughtsman,  a  compo.ser  of 
liictures,  and  as  an  observer— altogether  a  completer  and 
more  admirable  arti.st,  whose  draughtsmanship  is  of  the 
highest  order,  whose  dramatic  instinct  was  unerring,  and 
whose  .sense  of  beauty  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  da.ss 
of  art  upon  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  was  engaged.  To 
him  De  Neuville  and  M.  Detaille  owed  very  much;  and 
il.  Dalou,  in  his  masterpie<'e  of  the  Cliambre  des  Deputes, 
leant  greatly  on  Raflet.  Indeed,  it  is  impo.ssible  to  rate 
too  highly  the  merit,  the  masterfulness  of  Rafi'efs  sketches 
and  studies,  though  his  finished  work  did  not  shake  itself 
entirely  free,  .save  towards  the  end  of  his  labours,  from  the 
taint  of  conventionalism.  M.  Lhoinine's  book,  like  most 
of  the  .series,  is  fully  illustrated— one  ini>;lit  almost  .s«y  j.s 
overloailed  with  illustration  —  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  find  the  text.  But  this,  after  all,  only  enables 
us  better  to  appreciate  the  artist,  and  jilaces  before  the 
reader  in  a  striking  light  tlie  artist's  industry,  versjitiJity, 
and  geniii.s. 

The  "  Amateuns' Literary  and  Painting  Prize  Comi>eti- 
tion,"  to  which  we  referred  three  years  ago,  has  been 
further  developed  by  Messr.-;.  Raphael  Tuck,  the  pnh- 
li.'ihers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  them  in  their  claim 
that    they    have    wedded    to  their    legitimate    romiliercial 
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pntei'iJiise  a  directly  educational  scheme.  I'rizes  to  the 
value  of  .£:J,r)00  are  to  be  awarded  to  ;?,()()()  successful  com- 
petitors whose  work  is,  after  lieins  adjudicated  u|ion  by 
painters  and  writers  of  repute,  to  bo  devoted  to  the  ]iur- 
poses  of  illustrated  books  and  booklets.  Of  c<nusc, 
the  whole  sdieme  is  a  direct  incitement  to  the  iimatcur. 
and  Me.ssrs.  Tuck  are  certainly  to  be  tliankcd  for  diiectiiiK 
the  energies  of  the  compotitois  into  a  fitting  channel,  and 
limiting  them  to  their  proper  field  of  action.  We  have 
received  a  few  specimens  of  the  books  issued  under  the 
new  system,  well  and  tastefully  executed  in  the  usual 
booklet  type,  and  treated  with  that  novelty  which  nowa- 
days seems  to  be  even  more  sought  after  than  mere 
artistic  e.xcellence.  The  most  decorative  of  tliese  is  cer- 
tainly "  7Vn«(/.<o«'s  I/troes  ami  Heroines"  and  the  most 
successful  of  the  artists  is  'Sh.  Marcus  Stone,  R.A. 
Some  of  his  pretty  heads  have  been  delicately  and  admir- 
ably reproduced. 

I'nder  the  title  of  "  Peuitri':<  dc  (ienre  CunfcinporainK" 
the  Librairie  de  TArt  (G.  Pier.son  et  Cie.)  has  commenced 
the  publication  in  parts  of  engravings  and  fac-similes 
of  drawings  which  have  appeared  before,  chiefly  in  the 
l)ages  of  L'Art.  The  collection  in  its  new  form  pro- 
mi.ses  to  be  an  extremely  interesting  and  even  valuable 
one,  the  printing,  moreover,  being  better  than  in  that 
magazine  itself. 

We  have  also  received  the  new  edition  of  '' McJiter- 
ranean  Winter  jResorts"  (Edward  Stanford),  by  Mr. 
Reynold-s  Ball,  an  excellent  handbook  with  practical 
information  for  the  invalid  ;  "  TJie  Tojirinfs  Art  Guide  to 
Eurojie"  by  ^Miss  Xascy  Bell  (G.  Philip  and  Son),  which, 
seeing  that  it  is  a  pocket  volume  of  about  300  pages,  treats 
of  the  suliject  somewhat  inadequately— many  towns  liaving 
only  two  or  three  lines  devoted  to  them  ;  "  Poems  from  the 
German  "  (Swan  Sonnenschein),  translated,  for  the  most 
part  with  great  success  and  comjjlete  .sympathy,  by  Mr. 
Aekmax  (the  closene.ss  of  the  imitation  both  in  word  and 
rhythm  con.stitutes  almost  a  tour  de  force);  and  " Soni/x 
in  Sjirinfi-Time,  The  Fasxine/  of  Li/ith,  and  other  Poems," 
by  John  Cameron  (Jrant  (E.  W.  Allen). 


XOTABII.IA. 

-Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  IIX,  and  Jlr.  E.  BrEXE-.JoxEs  have 
been  elected  honorary  mendiers  of  the  Munich  Academy 
of  Arts. 

Jlr.  .T.  W.  North's  "  Sweet  Water  Meadows  of  the 
West "  lias  been  presented  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  M.P.,  to  the 
City  Art  Gallery  of  Birmingham. 

There  will  shortly  be  placed  in  Westminster  Al)bey 
Woolser's  bust  of  the  late  Lord  Texxysox  in  his 
forty-eighth  year.  The  work  has  been  presented  to  the 
Tennyson  family  by  Mr.  Charles  Jenner,  F.R  S. 

Mr.  Watts's  "  Love  and  Life,"  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Chicago  Exhibition  and  which  the  artist  lias  presented 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  transferred  to  its  permanent 
position  in  the  iletropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Mr.  PiEciXALD  VicAT  Cole  is  compiling  the  illustrations 
for  a  book  on  the  artistic  life  of  his  father,  the  late  Mr. 
Vicat  Cole,  R.A.,  which  will  be  published  next  year.  >rost 
of  Mr.  Cole's  important  works  will  be  reproduced  by  tlie 
best  procc.s.ses.  Owners  of  the  artist's  ))icturcs  would 
greatly  help  in  the  work  by  comnuuiicating  with  the 
comiiiler  at  Little  Camjiden  House,  Kensington. 

On  October  nth  the  new  lieading  Room  and  Lecture 
Hall  connectcil  with  the  South  London  Fine  Art  Gallcrv 


was  opened  by  T.Ii.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York.  The  Picture  Gallery  contains  some 
of  the  most  interesting  works  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 
ami  Mr.  IU'rxe-Joxes,  lent  by  the  artists,  and  one  or 
two  liy  1).  G.  RossETTi.  The  permanent  collection  is 
nut  very  large  or  noteworthy;  but  the  ))ictures  on  loan 
fully  compensate  for  this. 


OBITUAKY. 
Italy  has  recently  lost  two  of  her  mo.st  eminent 
.sculptors.  Ercole  PiOSA,  scul))tor  of  the  nmnument  to 
King  Yictor  Emmanuel  at  Milan,  died  in  Rome  on 
October  12th,  and  SAXV.iTORE  Albaxo,  a  man  of  great 
talent,  died  suddenly  in  his  studio  at  Florence  on  the  14th. 
Albano,  born  in  1841,  was  of  humble  origin,  being  the  son 
of  a  peasant  of  Calabria.  He  passed  from  the  art  schools 
at  Naples  to  those  of  Florence,  where  he  won  several 
prizes  and  scholarships.  His  earlier  works  were  marked 
by  great  elevation  of  ideal  and  extreme  mastery  of  touch. 
To  this  period  belong  his  "  Prometheus  Bound,"  the 
"  Fallen  Angels,"  and  the  "  Slave."  Of  late  years  he  fell 
into  a  style  more  popular  and  less  ])ure,  though  the  fire 
and  energy  still  remained.  Of  his  later  works  the  most 
noticeable  is  a  Yenus  reclining  in  her  .shell,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  cut  with  his  own  hands  direct  from  the  block 
of  marble  without  making  even  a  model  in  clay.  Several 
l/enre  groups  are  worthy  of  attention,  such  as  the  "Orphan" 
and  "No.stri  Yimbi  "  ("Our  Children  ").  Albano  exhibited 
in  London,  Paris,  and  at  other  academies. 

We  have  to  record  the  death,  on  September  -2)^,  of 
Miss  Annie  F.  Muteie,  at  Brighton.  Although  almost 
iniknown  to  the  present  generation,  the  deceased  lady, 
together  with  her  younger  sister,  occupied  a  high  position 
forty  years  ago  as  a  painter  of  fruit  and  Hower  pieces, 
receiving  special  attention  and  praise  from  !Mr.  Ruskiu 
in  his  ''Academy  Xotes"  of  1855.  From  1851  to  1882 
she  was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academj',  and 
was  represented  at  the  ilanchester  Exhibition  of  1851 
and  the  Intei-national  Exhibition  of  1862. 

The  death  occurred  on  October  20th  of  51.  EM.M.vxrEL 
Lansver.  Born  in  1835  at  lisle  Ronin  (Yendce),  he  first 
studied  for  an  architect  under  Yiollet-le-Duc.  but  after- 
wards turned  his  attention  to  landscape-painting.  His 
"  Chateau  de  Pierrefonds  "  is  in  the  Luxembourg,  aiul  the 
"  Yiew  of  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  the 
Quai  d'Orsay"  decorates  the  vestibule  of  that  building. 

-Mr.  W.  L.  ICerry,  painter,  and  for  many  years  art 
teacher  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  at  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool,  on  Friday, 
13th  October.  He  was  the  honorary  curator  of  the 
Roscoe  collection  of  pictures  until  its  recent  transfer  to 
the  City  Corporation,  and  a  member  of  the  Liverpool 
-Vcademy  and  the  Liverpool  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours.  He  took  a  considerable  i)art  in  the  movement 
which  led  in  1871  to  tlie  Liverpool  autunm  exhibitions 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Corporatii>n. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Doyle,  son  of  John  Doyle  (Hi),  which  occurred  at  Dum- 
fries, where  he  practised  principally  as  a  black-and-white 
artist  ;  of  Mr.  ALFREn  Rim.mer,  in  his  .sixty-fourth  year 
at  Chester,  well  known  chiefly  as  the  author  and  ilhustrator 
of  several  topographical  works  ;  of  M.  Emile  Hkiskkt,  tlie 
Parisian  .sculptor  ;  of  M.  Feriuxand  Boxhei'r.  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six  :  aivl,  at  I'erlin,  of  Heir  Gustav  Mitzel,  the 
well-kiuiwn  animal  iiainter. 
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SIR    GEORGE    REin,    P.R.S.A.,    AXD    THE    ItOVAL 
SCOTTISH    ACA  DEM V. 

The  disagreement  between  Sir  Geokce  Itmo  and  tlie 
majority  of  the  Royal  Scottisli  Academy  lias  been  healed 
for  the  time,  but  it  is  full  of  suggestion  for  tlic  future  for 
the  lioyal  Academy  of  Arts  of  the  metroiwlis.  The  new 
law  of  the  Scottish  Academy  had  lieen  taken  advantage  of 
to  admit  what  we  agree  with  Sir  George  in  thinking  is  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  new  Associates— no  fewer  than  eighteen 
being  elected  within  the  year.  The  selections  may  all  have 
been  justifiable  in  themselves,  although  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why,  if  the  members  wish  to  keep  their  Academy  an 
Academy,  and  not  let  it  degenerate  into  a  simple  exhibiting 
society,  they  should  consent  to  make  the  honour  vastly 
more  common  in  Scotland  than  its  London  prototype  is  in 
England.  But  there  was  no  guarantee  as  to  where  these 
elections  were  going  to  stop— no  suggestion  that  the 
eighteen  new  nominations  were  considered  to  complete  the 
list  of  outstanding  talent,  no  indication  tliat  as  many  or 
more  would  not  be  elected  next  year  ;  and  so  in  putting  his 
foot  down,  in  the  interests  of  the  dignity  of  the  AcacUniy, 
Sir  George  Eeid  took  a  sound  and  proper  course.  In 
London  we  are  always  demanding  an  extension  of  the 
Associate.ship— an  extension  wliich  few  will  deny  is  a 
crying  necessity  ;  but  tjie  Edinburgh  incident  .serves  to 
open  our  eyes  to  the  danger  of  demanding  any  unlimited 
power  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Academicians  them- 
selves. They  are,  doubtless,  a  conservative  body  enough ;  so 
was  the  Scotch  institution  once,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
what  change  of  opinion  tlie  whirligig  of  time  may  produce. 
What  is  wanted  in  respect  to  the  Associateship  is  not  only 
that  proper  judgment  should  be  exercised  as  to  what  men  to 
have  in,  it  is  also  what  men  to  keep  out— the  troul)le  at 
the  present  time  being  the  Academy's  acts  of  commission 
as  well  as  of  omission.  With  an  extended  Associateship 
many  an  injustice  may  bo  rejiaired,  and  that  witliout  any 
loss  of  dignity  on  the  jiart  of  the  Academy,  or  any  mini- 
mising of  the  value  of  its  honours. 


A  NEW  RAPHAEL! 
The  artistic  world  has  been  startled  l)y  the  alleged  di.s- 
covery  of  a  ma.sterjiiece  by  Iiai'IIael,  at  Swansea— a  i)icture, 
it  was  stated,  wliich  had  been  jiainted  for  one  of  the  Popes, 
and  after  a  long  sojourn  in  Sjiain  and  a  ]ieriod  of  two 
hundred  years'  possession  l)y  its  owners  in  England,  was 
suddenly  revealed  as  a  "'  Iteconciliation  of  A.strononiy, 
Philosophy,  and  Theology,"  worth  no  le.ss  a  sum  than 
£l:i,0(ii).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  po.ssessor  writes  to  .say, 
the  picture  has  always  been  considered  a  genuine  I'aphael 
'■  by  more  than  one  iierson,"  and  tiiat  it  is  not  generally 
known  to  the  world  is  owing  to  the  great  horror  with 
which  its  late  owner  regarded  all  critics  and  connoisseurs. 
Not  only  that,  but  .some  years  ago,  a  jpamphlet  was  written 
upon  this  picture,  of  which  Mr.  Vignoles,  the  present  owner, 
says  tliat  the  theory  of  this  being  a  i^einiine  Itaphael  was  nut 
taken  u]>  "  without  anxious  care  and  deep  research.'  Now 
all  this,  it  seems  to  u.s, should  be  a  warning  to  all  possc.s.sors 
of  unacknowledged  masterpieces.  To  have  a  Iiorror  of  all 
critics  and  connois.seurs  is  a  very  healthy  .scepticism  ;  but 
it  is  hardly  a  sign  of  candovn-,  .seeing  that  the  artistic  value 
and  genuineness  of  a  jiicture  is  invariably  determined  l)y 


none  but  "critics  an<l  connoisseurs."  And  even  if  tlie  late 
l)o.s.sessor  was  so  shortsighted  in  his  inejudice,  is  it  not  a  little 
strange  that  no  previous  owner  took  steps  to  have  the  canvas 
"  made  an  honest  picture  of"?  We  make  no  imputations  on 
the  genuineness  of  this  work,  which  may  truly  be,  for  all  we 
know,  a  lost  ma.sterpieci'  of  liaphael  -who,  by  the  way,  >//'/ 
paint  the  ceiling  for  the  Pope  .Iidins  1  [.,  for  the  ( 'amera  delia 
Segnatura  in  the  ^'atican,  introducing  tile  figures  afore- 
mentioned into  medallions  (as  may  be  seen  in  .Morghcn's 
and  Amlran's  engravings  of  them).  But  it  is  not  the  way,  if 
you  would  inspire  confidence  in  a  picture,  to  keep  it  away 
from  the  eyes  of  tho.se  who  best  can  juil;,'e.  And  the  crown- 
ing indiscretion  of  all  is  to  write  a  pamphlet  about  it. 


ExiimrnoN.s. 

The  exhiliition  at  the  (Jrafton  (Jallery  came  just  at  the 
right  moment,  to  leniind  and  to  prove  to  ))eoiile  that 
decorative  art  is  wider,  greater,  and  more  flexible  than  it 
has  ever  seemed  to  the  organi.sers  of  tlie  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhiliitinii.  At  the  Arts  and  Crafts  the  ta.stes  of  the  Pre- 
itaphac'jite  sect  are  practically  dominant,  notwithstanding 
the  ]ire.sence  of  Mr.  Lewis  Day,  so  niiicli  of  wlio.se  l)C.st 
work  is  inspired  by  Kenais.sance  Art.  At  the  (Ji-afton 
(ialleiy,  on  the  contrary,  (iotliic  ta.ste,  Pre-I!aphaelitc 
taste,  is  invisil)le  or  non-existent.  Tliere  is  not  very 
much  of  Cla.s.sic  inlluence,  nor  inucli  even  of  true 
J^enaissance  :  nothing  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
any  earlier  period  than  that  of  Louis  XV.,  .something  is 
suggested  by  the  taste  of  Jajian,  and  very  much  is  ab- 
solutely modern.  A  beautiful  piece  of  wroughtiron  work 
is  based  most  frankly  on  Kenai.s.sance  de.sign,  ami  is  fuller 
than  anything  else  of  that  dignilied  source  of  inspiration. 
The  extremely  artistic  yet  audacious  "posters,"  the  big 
wall  advertisements  of  which  M.  Gkasset  is  a  master,  owe 
something  to  Japan,  but  more— and  especially  more  of 
wh;it  is  valuable  and  interesting — to  modern  invention. 
The  sciTKric  <trfhti<iui\  invented  by  CilAKrKNTlKH  and 
executed  for  the  Fontaine  firm,  goes  back,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  sixteenth  century  by  its  method  of  conception. 
It  is,  as  our  readers  will  iierceive  for  themselves,  a  little 
difficult  to  know  in  what  order  to  consider  the  work  ;  the 
work  it.self  l)eing  excessively  varied,  and  placed,  apparently, 
without  method.  Some  pcojile  will  have  been  |«irticnlar!y 
interested  in  the  ])ottery  and  iiorcelain,  and  in  the  triumphs 
of  modern  French  glass-making.  Lkvkii.i.k's  crystal  and 
other  vases  are  indeed  entirely  remarkable  :  for  diversity,  if 
not  for  quality,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  Knglaiul. 
Dki.aiikuchk  exhiliits  fine  vessels  in  ;//v'jt,  and  the  faience 
contributed  by  Deck  is  not  unwortliy  of  a  reputation  which 
is  not  of  yesterday.  There  is  not  very  much  household 
furniture,  but  of  what  there  i.s  a  fair  |iroportion  is  notalile 
and  original.  The  MAUgiiis  de  Mo.NTE.sgL'Ioi-,  an  nnmtvur 
with  all  a  jnactical  workman's  knowledge  and  devotion  tu 
his  craft,  sends  two  objects  which  have  jiistitial)ly  been 
prai.sed  with  warmth  ;  one  of  them  is  a  ''M,/^^  the  other  is  a 
most  exipiisite  clock,  lia.sed,  as  to  form,  more  or  le.s.s  u|hiii 
the  model  of  a  Louis  Quinze.  The  coloured  window -glass 
i.s,  i)erlmps,  the  least  .satisfactory  feature  of  tlic  show,  not  a 
little  of  it  being  garish  and  common,  esiiecially  wliere  the 
iiiHuence  of  Japanese  taste  is  perceived  in  the  design.  To 
many   people    not    the    least    interesting    [Mirtion    ><\    tln' 
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cxliiliitiim  will  he  tlic  wdiU  in  liUiogniiiliy,  utcliin.^,  niul 
coloiii'-priiitinjt.  As  we  have  just  said  that  the  Japanese 
iiiHueino.  when  exerted  in  one  direction,  is  bad,  lot  us 
allow  frankly  that  when  exerted  in  another— esjiecially  if 
that  other  he  colour-iirintiiijj — it  is  j;ood.  Yet  coloured 
lu'ints  are  not  now  for  the  first  time  admirably  executed  in 
France  ;  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  work  executed 
there  was  genuinely  artistic,  within  given  limits.  The 
revival  is  certainly  to  be  noted.  The  (juarterly  magazine 
called  L'E.ti'diijii'  Orii//iii(/f — a  collection  of  original  works 
in  etching,  lithograiihy,  or  what  not— is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  flexibility  and  variety  of  talent.  Even  great 
men  like  Puvis  de  Ohavannes  do  not  hesitate  to  contribute 
to  it  their  sketches  in  one  medium  or  another,  and  clever, 
bold,  pojuilar  people  like  Willettc  are  not  likely  to  stand 
aloof.  The  work  shows  not  only  the  jiiiiuancy  or  grace, 
but  the  "  spirit  of  initiative"  of  our  neighbours. 

The  New  English  Art  Club  ought  to  have  one  exhibition 
in  the  year :  not  two — it  needs,  in  this  way,  to  concentrate 
its  forces,  and,  if  it  did  so,  it  might  once  in  the  year  give 
us  a  show  that  would  be  substantially  important.  The 
present  winter  exhibition,  though  it  contains  a  good  many 
interesting  things,  contains  likowi.sc  something  too  uuich 
of  that  which  is  tentative  and  unripe.  We  cannot  hold 
that  Mr.  W.m.teu  Sickeut — whose  work  is  never  without 
cleverness  is  really  ade<iuately  represented  by  the  "  Hotel 
I'voyal,  Diep|)e."  Jlr.  Wilson  Steer  has  but  one  portrait, 
and  that  scarcely  among  his  best.  It  represents,  almost 
in  profile,  and  certainly  with  a  measure  of  grace,  the 
slender  face  and  figure  of  a  young  "Miss  Frowde."  By 
JI.  lir.ANCllE,  who,  in  his  own  way,  is  an  admitted  master, 
there  is  a  half-length  of  a  lad}',  admirable  for  spon- 
taneity and  dexterity.  J[r.  Francis  Bate  attack.s,  with 
at  least  partial  success,  the  difficult  landscape  of  "  A 
Whitening  Mill,"  the  difficulties  encountered — not  to  say 
courted — being  those  of  composition  and  of  colour.  Clever 
enough,  though  absolutely  fantastic,  is  Mr.  Aubrey 
Beardsley's  "Girl  and  a  Bookshop."  The  little  book- 
sho])  in  the  background — a  second-hand  book.shop  in 
France,  such  as  M.  Octave  Uzanne  could  pleasantly  go-ssip 
about— is  drawn  most  daintily  by  one  who  would  seem  to 
have  felt  its  charm  ;  but,  as  has  been  asked  already,  what 
in  the  world  is  its  connection  with  the  half-Egyptian 
looking  damsel  of  the  foreground?  By  Mr.  ?»I(iffat 
Lindner  there  is  a  very  valiant  effort  to  indicate  at  the 
.same  time  light,  colour,  and  form.  The  task  is  never  easy, 
and  most  men  sooner  or  later  accept  a  compromise.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  I.,indner"s  "  llichniond,  Yorkshire,"  is  ingenious 
and  engaging.  Jlr.  Brahazox  rarely  addresses  him.self  to 
the  iiroblems  of  form  at  all,  but  his  '"  Evening  in  Provence" 
is  a  happy  instance  of  colour.  A  drawing  by  ilr.  Francis 
Jamj^s,  "  Near  Venice,"  is  a  charming  study  alike  of  line 
and  of  light,  worthy  jierhaps  to  be  put  beside  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known— his  most  sen.sitive  .studies  of 
orchid  and  of  rose,  or  his  church  interiors  at  Nuremberg, 
or  his  Kothenburg  window-.sill,  ablaze  with  geranium  and 
fuchsia.  Of  the  New  English  Art  Club  Mr.  Francis  .lames 
is  certainly  one  of  the  mo.st  distinguished  ornament.s. 

Mr.  JIcLean's  summer  and  winter  exhibitions  at  his 
gallery  in  the  llayinarket  always  proceed  on  iierfectly 
.s;ife  lines.  Me  knows  the  tastes  of  his  customers,  and  he 
ciitcns  for  them.  The  recent  exhibition  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  There  was  the  usual  little  girl  and  dog  by 
5Ir.  U.  JUfrton  IUrbek,  called  "Council  for  the  Defence." 
To  a  far  more  a'.stlietic  audience  apjjcal  the  beautiful 
child-.studies  of  M.  Hari,amoi--k,  the  Bussian  painter, 
"The  Showman's  Chililren  "  being  one  of  the  largest  and 


liest  examjilcs  of  this  artist's  w'ork  we  have  yet  .seen  in 
England.  The  jiicture  of  the  gallery  is,  however,  the  second 
edition  of  .Mr.  Orchardson'.s  famous  "The  Young  Duke,"'  a 
little  smaller  than  the  Academy  jiicture,  t)n  which  it  is  an 
improvement,  as  the  toasting  guests  boast  a  much  greater 
variety  of  expression.  Studies  of  neat  ankles  by  M. 
Eugene  de  Blaas,  of  prettiness  and  polished  marbles  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  CoDWARTi,  an  excellent  example  of  ;M.  Pierre 
Billet,  several  bold  English  landscapes  by  Mr.  E.  !M. 
WiMi'ERis,  a  full-sized  lioness  and  cubs  by  I^I.  G.  Vas- 
TAGH,  and  "The  I^tato-Digger,"  a  single  figui-e-study, 
in  which  Mr.  George  Clausen  is  seen  iiuite  :it  his  best, 
are  amongst  the  other  things  of  interest. 

An  exhibition  of  the  "etched  work"  of  ;Mr.  Charles  J. 
Watson  and  Colonel  B.  Coff,  at  the  "Bembrandt's  Head,'' 
Vigo  Street,  proved  a  delight  to  the  connoisseur.  5Ir. 
Watson  naturally  displayed  the  more  obedient  hand,  and 
his  versatile  needle  had  been  busy  over  a  great  part  of 
England  and  the  Continent,  the  streets  and  churches  of 
London,  Chelsea,  Norwich,  Canterbury  and  Lincoln,  and 
Paris,  Bayeux,  Haarlem  and  Padua  yielding  him  dainty 
subjects.  The  facade  of  "St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  Paris," 
possessed  a  rare  lace-like  iiuality  of  fascinating  detail. 
Colonel  Goff  had  perceived  in  the  crowded  turmoil  of  the 
Thames,  the  wet  and  shining  foreshores  of  our  coasts,  and 
the  sedgy  banks  of  the  East  Anglian  broads  what  was 
fittest  to  his  purpose,  even  when  his  execution  was  not 
on  all  fours  with  his  inspiration. 

Mr.  jNIax  Ludby,  B.I.,  spent  the  recent  phenomenally 
brilliant  summer  on  the  Thames,  and  his  eighty-eight 
water-colour  draw-ings,  "  From  Oxford  to  Greenwich," 
exhibited  at  Messrs.  DowdeswelFs  in  Bond  Street,  prove 
that  the  joy  of  the  sunshine  had  its  effect  on  him.  They 
are  slight  and  bright,  and  not  devoid  of  charm  for  the 
many  who  make  the  river  their  constant  playground. 

The  Glasgow  Art  Club  held  an  exhibition  during  the 
month  of  November,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Glasgow  Art 
Institute.  The  Club,  started  in  18G7,  has  been  the  nursing- 
mother  of  and  kindly  friend  to  all  the  artists  who,  in  their 
varying  ways,  have  made  the  name  of  Glasgow  art  tolerably 
well  known  all  the  world  over.  This  is  the  first  public 
exhibition  the  Club  has  held  for  some  years  ;  its  contents 
mark  the  great  advance  that  has  (piietly  taken  place  during 
the  interregnum.  Some  of  the  extreme  men,  without 
losing  their  originality  or  individual  note,  have  tempered 
their  eccentricities ;  some  of  the  older  .school  who  have 
artistic  sense  have  come  to  recognise  the  subtle  effects 
obtained  l)y  the  impressionists.  In  the  exhibition  there 
are  stupid  canvases  in  abundance ;  but  the  impression 
conveyed  by  the  show  is  that  the  men  are  in  earnest— at 
least  the  best  of  them — that  they  have  thrown  pretty 
conventionalisms  to  the  wind,  that  they  understand  not 
a  little  of  both  the  possibilities  and  the  limits  of  paint. 

The  Sydney  (New  South  Wales)  Art  Society's  annual 
spring  exhibition  was  opened  on  September  4th.  Of 
the  five  hundred  and  twenty  pictures  sent  in,  some 
three  hundred  and  twelve  oils  and  water-colours  were 
accepted  by  the  Hanging  Committee.  Among  them  none 
show  any  remaikable  characteristics  :  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  works  of  imagination,  and  little  figure  painting 
— yet  the  average  is  such  as  to  command  admiration  and 
evoke  encouragement.  The  jialm  of  this  exhibition  if 
borne  off  by  Mr.  Albert  Hanson  with  ten  water-colours 
and  two  oil.s,  all  characterised  by  their  fine  and  delicate 
yet  broad  and  free  treatment.  To  Mr.  Arthur  Stkeeton 
belongs  the  honour  of  painting  the  only  [licture  purchased 
by  the  Art  Gallery  this  year,  "  Fire's  On,"  a  clever  painting 
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of  the  Lapstone  Tunnel  just  after  a  Mast  has  injured  a 
miner  who  is  being  carried  out.  Among  tlie  older  artists, 
those  who  have  done  the  best  work  are  Mr.  Tom  Uobeut.s 
with  portraits  of  Judge  Dowling  and  ,Mr.  E.  L.  Monte- 
fiore,  Mr.  F.  P.  Mauony  (animals),  ^[r.  W.  Lister  Listku 
(landscapes),  Mr.  A.  H.  Fullwood  (landscapes  and  ligures), 
Mr.  15.  E.  MiNu.s  (landscapes  and  figures),  !Mrs.  Stodd.\ri) 
(portrait),  and  ilr.  Picuenit  (landscapes).  Among  the  lady 
artist.s  we  must  mention  Miss  Etiikl  Stei'HEX.s  (the  first 
and  at  present  only  lady  elected  to  the  Council  of  the 
Art  Society),  who  has  left,  with  happy  result,  the  some- 
what narrow  trac'k  of  flower-painting  for  portraiture, 
and  has  done  nothing  better  than  her  "  Portrait  of  ^Irs. 
Stephens;"  Mis.s  Scaevell,  who  comes  out  strongly  in 
her  "Sand  Dunes,"  and  Miss  Alice  Norton,  who  has  also 
stepi)ed  aside  from  depicting  flowers  gracefully,  and  gives 
promise  of  good  things  to  come  in  the  strong  individuality 
of  two  dainty  landscapes.  Miss  Ada  Bki.l,  the  English 
flower-painter,  has  won  deserved  praise  for  her  '•  Flowers 
from  the  Mikado"  and  "  Pansies." 


REVIEWS. 

When,  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  idea  of  the  "  xVrts  and 
Crafts  "  was  started,  it  was  so  new  that  its  promoters  thought 
necessary  to  preface  their  catalogue,  not  only  by  an  intro- 
duction explaining  the  scope  of  the  undertaking,  but  by  a 
series  of  short  essays  on  the  arts  and  crafts  represented  ; 
and  until  the  present  year  such  prefatory  essays  continued 
to  be  a  feature  of  the  catalogue.  Gathered  together,  and 
liublished  in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  "Arts  and  Cra/lx 
£s.<iii/s,''  by  members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society,  with  a  preface  by  William  Mokeis  (Rivington, 
Percival  and  Co.,  1893),  they  form  a  substantial  volume  of 
over  four  hundred  pages,  well  ))rinted,  and  with  ample 
margin,  disfigured  only  by  the  afi'ectation  of  rough  and 
uncut  edges  to  the  page.  The  contributors  number 
twenty-two  (mostly  members  of  the  Society),  and  there 
are  in  all  thirty-four  contributions,  not  counting  the 
preface,  whilst  the  range  of  subjects  extends  over  i)retty 
well  the  whole  field  of  design.  It  is  clear  that  in  an 
average  of  some  twelve  jiages  no  one  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered can  be  exhaustively  treated  ;  Ijut  witli  rare  excep- 
tions (stained  glas.s,  for  example,  is  dismissed  in  a  very  sum- 
mary and  inadeciiiate  manner)  the  writers  make  the  most 
of  the  space  allotted  to  thoni.  The  interest  of  the  volume, 
apart  from  what  will  lie  to  the  general  reader  the  inform- 
ation conveyed  in  it,  lies  very  much  in  the  point  of  view  of 
the  writers,  almost  all  of  whom  are  workers  in  the  art  or 
craft  of  which  they  discourse.  The  articles  on  Painting 
and  on  Dyeing,  on  Mural  Painting,  and  on  Decorative 
Painting  and  Design,  gain  in  interest  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  written  by  Mr.  Mokri.s,  the  late  Mr.  Madox 
Browx,  and  ^Ir.  Waltku  C!rane  :  for,  whether  one 
agrees  with  them  or  not,  one  likes  to  know  what  men  whose 
names  are  identified  with  an  art  have  to  say  about  it.  The 
contributors  of  less  repute,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  un- 
known beyond  the  circle  in  which  they  work,  are  eiiually 
craftsmen  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  mirhmni  who  s|)eaks  ;  and  in 
liroportion  as  he  is  workman  he  speaks  to  the  [loint.  The 
l)ook  should  be  welcome  to  all  who  are  really  interested  in 
art  and  craftsmanship. 

Not  for  a  long  time  have  wc  seen  a  prettier  book  tlian 
the  edition  of  Han.s  Christian  Andersks's  fairy  talcs, 
issued  by  !Me.ssr,s.  Lawrence  and  ]5ullcn.  "  Tlif  Liiilf 
MeriiKiid,  am!  other  Sloriis"  has  been  retranslated  by  Mr. 
NiSBET  Bai.v,  a  consummate  Danish   sciiolar,  with  a  real 


poetic  sen.se,  and  an  equal  .sense  of  fun,  whose  introduction 
is  a  valuable  addition  tu  the  literature  of  Andersen,  iiot- 
witlustanding  that  his  condemnatiou  of  jirevious  translators 
.savoiu's  a  little  of  malice.  Put  the  most  obvious  attraction 
of  the  book,  the  excellence  of  the  translation  being  ad- 
mitted, lies  in  the  illu.strations  by  .Mr.  J.  K.  Wkci^elin. 
The  artist  has  surpassed  liim.self,  for  the.se  fairy  tales 
exactly  suit  his  art,  better  far  than  the  heroic  tales  on 
which  he  has  sometimes  spent  his  strength  and  revealed 
his  weakness.  Here,  however,  he  is  at  his  best ;  his  grace 
and  delicacy  of  fancy,  his  invention  and  .sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  his  author,  his  dainty  drawing  and  refined 
touch,  coml>ine  happily  for  the  embelli.shment  of  a  book 
which  is  as  well  iirinted  and  "  proce.s.scd "  as  it  is  edited 
and  illustrated. 

"  With  Th'icLriiii  in  .1//// c/Vv/ "  (Ca.s.scll  ami  Co.)  is  a 
more  delightful  work  than  any  Mr.  Evrk  Crowk  has  given 
to  the  public  for  many  years.  The  artistic  companion  of  the 
great  novelist  during  his  visit  to  America,  Mr.  Ivyre  Crowe 
wa.s  an  industrious  worker  with  both  jien  and  pencil.  Fac- 
totum and  amanuensis,  by  arrangement,  he  was  the  keenest 
of  observers,  and  many  scores  of  .sketches  lay  iiuietly  in  his 
sketch  books  till  a  happy  thought  suggested  to  him  such  a 
book  as  lies  before  us.  Chatty— almost  garrulous  at  times — 
the  veteran  A.s.sociate  fills  many  pages  of  anuising  and  en- 
tertaining remini.scences  of  the  United  States  as  he  knew 
them  in  the  fifties,  with  many  references— valuable  and  per- 
.sonal  testimony— to  Thackeray  him.self.  Perhajis  must  in- 
teresting  of  all  are  the  sketches  that  crowd  the  book.s.  Now 
and  again  we  recognise  in  the  larger  figures  the  influence  of 
Thackeray's  art,  such  as  it  was,  upon  the  younger  man  ; 
but  not  a  few  of  the  drawings — wc  sjieak  chiefly  of  those 
containing  groups  or  crowds  of  small  figures,  a.s  well  a.s 
.street  scenes  of  life  and  character— are  curiously  like  the 
charming  little  blocks  of  tieorge  Cruikshank,  not  only  in 
arrangement,  but  also  in  touch.  Indeed  "  Harnum's 
Museum''  (]).  ")«),  "After  the  Fire"  (p.  97),  and  "A  Negro 
I'.all "'  (p.  147),  might  alino.st  have  been  pencilled  by  the  ini- 
mnrtal  (Jeorge  and  engraved  l)y  the  linrdly  less  immortal 
Williams. 

For  many  boys  Christmas  would  hardly  be  Christmas 
without  the  ]iarcel  of  books  Me.s.sr.s.  Ulackie  have  accustomed 
them  to  expect.  This  year  wc  have  throe  books  from  the 
facile  pen  of  Mr.  (t.  A.  IIknty  :  "  Throw/h  th,-  SUh  11'.//, ' 
an  exciting  story  of  the  great  Indian  struggle,  tuld  with 
.great  clearness  and  jirccision,  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hai. 
lIl'lWT  ;  "St.  Jliirtho/oini-iti's  Etv :  A  Tale  of  the  J/iii/iunnl 
II'//-.--,"  with  capitally  drawn  jiictures  by  Mr.  IIknry 
Drai'KR,  a  distinguished  sou  of  the  lloyal  Academy  Schools ; 
and  "  .1  JiicoLile  Exile,"  containing  the  recital  of  a  young 
Englishman  in  the  .service  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Mr. 
Paul  Hardy  uses  all  his  well-known  jwwer  of  renli.sation 
in  the  illustr.itiou  of  the  tale,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  eii- 
joyincnt  of  it.  Mr.  Houert  Lkkiiitox  has  written  "  The 
]Vree/.- 1,/  the  't.'ohlen  Flen-e.'"  the  stirring  story  of  a  North 
Sea  fisher-l)oy,  illustrated  with  distinct  |K)werby  Mr.  Fkaxk 
Bkas"i;wy.\  ;  .Mr.  Kirk  Musroe  tells  a  tale  of  Tnltec  and 
Aztec,  called  "The  White  Coiuiuerors  of  .Mexico,"  with 
drawings  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Stacey  ;  while  an  adventure  story 
of  British  Cohnnbia -"  ^'./A/,  f.V./  in  Cirihoo,  by  .Mr. 
I'hm.liis  Wolley -is  illustrated  by  Mr.  (J.  C.  lIlSlil.KV. 
It  will  thus  be  .seen  that  the  variety  is  remarkable.  The 
liealthy  tone  of  the  stories  make  them  desir.dile  Ixmks  for 
lioys,  while  the  general  accuniey  of  their  lii.-toriiMl  frame- 
work, and  the  truth  of  their  Incal  colour,  adinirnbly  serve 
their  pur|H)se  of  widening  a  hul's  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  its  way.s. 
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XOTABILIA. 

Forgeries  of  tlie  pictures  of  M.  Franz  Couktens  are 
upon  the  town,  ami  factitious  drawings  by  Fohain  and 
AViLLKTTE  have  of  lato  been  largely  fabricated  in  Faris. 
In  each  case  the  ingenious  utterer  has  been  sent  to  jn-ison. 
Jlr.  (!.  F.  Watts,  K.A.,  has  decided  to  include  his 
newly-completed  portraits  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  .Mr. 
George  ^Meredith,  Mr.  Passniore  Edwards,  and  Lord 
Hosebery  in  the  gift  of  national  portraits  whicli  the  artist 
has  beiiueathed  by  deed  to  the  people  of  England. 

It  is  stated  that  the  late  Mr.  Foud  Madox  liuowN's 
fre.scoes  at  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  are  sutiering  deterio- 
ration, not  from  the  ravages  of  time  or  climate,  but  from 
tiie  culpable  carelessness  or  criminal  mischief  of  visitors  to 
the  hall.  It  is  obvious  that  the  only  method  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  is  to  cover  the  works  with  i)late-glass. 

The  new  members  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil- 
Colours  are  Messrs.  J.  T.  Nettleship,  H.  Caffieei,  and 
AuTiu'R  RuEEiNiiTON.  A  number  of  new  members  have 
been  elected  to  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
which  manifestly  aims  at  being  a  nursery  to  the  Eoyal 
Academy;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  by  promiscuous 
selection  it  will  become  a  nursery  and  little  more. 

The  property  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  R.  ]5irch,  A.E.A.. 
amounted  to  no  more  than  £277.  These  are  parlous 
times  for  sculptors  not  in  the  fashion  (though  fashion, 
be  it  remendiered,  is  sometimes  successfully  induced  to 
smile  upon  the  right  man),  and  those  who  could  top 
Westmacott,  CUiantrey,  and  Nollekeus  in  artistic  worth 
must  die  worth  as  many  units  as  they  possessed  hundreds. 
Monsieur  A.  .T.  Wauters"  long-promised  monograph 
on  the  birtlii'lace  of  Memling  has  made  its  appearance, 
and  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  unprejudiced 
minds  the  fact  that  the  great  master  of  Bruges  was  born 
at  Miindingen,  near  Mayence.  Much  of  the  evidence  is 
direct,  and  such  of  it  as  is  circumstantial  admits  of  only 
one  clear  conclusion. 

A  picture  by  the  late  .ToHN  Zephaniah  Bell,  who 
died  eight  years  ago,  has  been  presented  by  his  widow 
to  the  National  (Jallery,  and  hangs  in  Room  18.  It 
represents  "  Cardinal  Bourchier  Urging  the  Widow  of 
Edward  IV.  to  let  her  Son  out  of  the  Sanctuary."  We 
propose  to  place  a  reproduction  of  this  picture  before  oiu- 
readers  in  the  course  of  a  nunith  or  two. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  one  hundred  and  twelve 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  dispersed  pages  of 
drawings  and  jwems  by  Miss  "Francesca"  Alexander 
for  the  "Roadside  Songs  of  Tuscany"  have  been  collected 
— having  previously  been  dispensed — and  will,  when  the 
last  is  recovered,  be  pulilished  in  their  comjilcte  form.  The 
owner  of  the  hundred-and-thirteenth— or  the  mi.ssing— p,age 
is  therefore  earnestly  begged  to  make  known  its  whereabouts. 
The  following  works  have  been  jiurchased  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  from  the  antunm  exhi- 
bition :—"  Punishment  of  Luxury,"  by  Signor  Skcantini  ; 
"A  Man  Overboard,  by  Mr.  T.  Somekscales  ;  "The  Old 
Hero,"  Ijy  y\\:  .[.  I!.  BuKOEss,  U..\. ;  "  Meadow-Sweets,"  by 
.Nfr.  Daviu  MiRRAV,  A.H.A. ;  and  a  statuette,  "Love  the 
Conqueror,"  by  Mr.  F.  W.  I'o.meuov.  We  hojie  to  illustrate 
the.se  in  our  next  issue. 

For  the  extensive  and  extraordinarily  imjiudent  in- 
fringement of  the  copyrights  of  many  of  the  best-known 
pictures  of  the  day,  a  dealer  named  Walter  Perry  has 
received  condign  ])unislnnent.  The  law  .seems  to  provide 
every  indulgence  to  the  jHcker  and  stealer  of  other  men's 


copyright  property,  to  judge  from  the  many  cases  in  which 
offenders  have  got  oti'  scot  free  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
hard  if,  in  this  case,  all  the  four-and- sixty  separate 
summonses  had  missed  fire. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Fred  Walker  and 
of  Mr.  .T.  W.  North  will  shortly  be  held  at  Birmingham. 
The  collection  of  the  jnctures  of  these  two  As.sociates  of 
tlie  Academy  will  be  extremely  interesting  as  showing 
exactly  ho\\  far  Walker  was  influenced  by  his  friend, 
and  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  art  of  Mr.  North  was 
modified  or  qualified  by  the  other.  Professor  Herkomer 
will  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  two  men  during  the  course 
of  the  exhibition.  Owners  of  drawings  by  both  artists 
are  entreated  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Pvoyal  Society  of  Artists  of  Birmingham. 

During  November  a  series  of  lectures  was  delivered  at 
the  New  Gallery,  in  connection  with  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition.  Mr.  William  Morris  spoke  on  "The  Art 
of  Printing,"  confining  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  early 
examjiles  of  typography  ;  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  chose  as  his 
subject  "  Some  Ornamental  Offshoots  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  ;"  and  Mr.  Selwyn  Image  that  of  "A  Catholic 
Spirit  in  Art ; "  "  The  L^se  of  Ornament "  afforded  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  yet  another  ojiportunity  of  showing  his 
skill  as  a  practical  exponent  of  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
P.icii^roND,  A.R.V..  in  a  lecture  upon  "Mosaic,"  recounted 
his  dilKculties  and  trimnphs  in  the  work  of  decorating  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  figures  concerning  the  division  of  the  Spitzer 
collection  among  the  museums  of  Europe  have  been  made 
known,  and  the  purchase-money  exiiended  by  each  stands 
in  order  as  follows  :— The  Louvre.  £11,000;  Brus.sels 
Museum,  £8,000 ;  Cluny  :Mnseum,  £0,600 ;  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  £2,400 ;  Lyons  Museums,  £2,300 ;  Glasgow 
]Museum,  £1,000  ;  Prague  :Museuni,  £720  ;  Hamburg 
Museum,  £6.50 ;  Amsterdam  Jluseuni,  £380 ;  National 
Library  of  Paris,  £324  ;  Berlin  Industrial  Museum,  £320  ; 
Decorative  Arts  Museum  of  Paris,  £11G  :  Sevres  Museum, 
£84;  Buda-Pesth  Museum,  £80;  and  the  Gotha  Museum, 
£G8.  The  museum  of  Berlin  secured  a  collection  of  objects 
proportionate  in  value  to  its  importance,  but  the  details 
are  not  available,  as  the  purchases  were  all  made  by 
])atriotically-inclined  persons  and  afterwards  presented  to 
their  national  institution. 


OHITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  M.  Karl  Bodmer.  the 
French  landscape-artist,  at  the  age  of  eighty- four.  He  was 
born  at  Ziirich,  and  very  early  in  life  turned  his  attention 
to  art.  In  183<;,  after  travelling  extensively,  he  made  his 
(/('Itiit  at  the  Salon, and  fnmi  that  time  continued  almost  nnni- 
terruiitedly  to  contribute  his  well-known  representations  of 
pastoral  scenes.  In  18()7  he  was  awarded  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  M.  Pxidmer  was  a  large  contributor  to 
the  Parisian  illustrated  press,  and  .some  of  his  best  work  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  "  La  Nature  ehez  EUe,"  which 
he  produced  in  collaboration  with  ThSophile  Gautiek. 

The  death  occurred  in  Novendier  of  .Tean  Aloysius 
Mate.iko,  the  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Cracow.  He  was  born  at  Cracow  in  ls38,  and  devoted  his 
art  life  principally  to  dejiicting  scenes  from  the  tumultuous 
history  of  Poland.  He  was  a  freciuent  exhil)itor  at  the 
Salon,  and  was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Owing  to  unusual  i)resstu-e  npon  our  space  several  Notes 
and  Reviews  of  importance  have  to  be  held  over.  —Editor. 
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tA  LIRUK  ESTHI^TIQUE. 
The  new  Society  founded  undei-  tlie  name  i.f  "  La  Libre 
Estlietique"  aims  at  being  a  good  deil  more  than  tiie  Arts 
and  Crafts,  the  New  En.alish  Art  Chib,  the  Independent 
Theatre, and  the  Parisian  Society  of  the  Kusy  t  Cross,  n)lled 
into  one.  Its  aim  is  not  confined  to  ])aintinj,'  alone; 
literature  and  music— e\-cry  artistic  expression,  in  fact— are 
e(iually  covered  by  its  mantle.  Exhibitions  are  to  be  held, 
niusiral  works  to  be  played  and  sung,  poems  recited  and 
pieces  spoken  at  its  salons,  and  every  novel  aspect  of  art— 
every  individual  expression  of  which  n)odernity,  or,  at  least, 
freshness  of  expression,  is  the  prevailing  note— is  to  receive 
the  imprimatur  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Society. 
For  many  men  the  prospect  opens  out  a  delightful  vista. 
Classic,  conventional,  and  official  art  is  the  Jabberwock 
whom  the  members  of  the  new  Society  sally  forth  to  slay 
—  as  some  of  the  distinguished  adherents  of  tiie  cause 
would  proclaim,  the  windmills  against  which  they  would 
ride  atilt;  and  a  public,  small  though  it  may  be,  will  be 
found  for  these  works  which  in  the  cold  unsympathetic 
world  of  art  might  never  have  found  a  hearing  or  a  chance 
of  sight.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  excellent  jiromise  of  this 
Society— which  is  healthy  in  its  desire  to  be  in  the  van 
of  every  new  artistic  movement,  its  champion  and  its  in- 
strument—that it  is  fathered  by  some  of  the  principal 
artists  and  members  of  the  young  Belgian  schools  of  paint- 
ing, literature,  and  the  law,  and  sprang  in  its  fir.st  instance 
from  an  attemjjt  of  officialdom  to  stifle  the  free  expres- 
sion of  the  artist  by  legal  pains  and  penalties.  This  prac- 
tical protest  is,  therefore,  full  of  life  ;  but  it  will  be  for 
its  conductors  to  see  that  that  is  not  presented  as  Art 
which  is  nothing  more  than  Eccentricity — the  greatest 
danger  of  every  new  society  of  the  sort,  whose  fatal  mis- 
take is  usually  to  confound  "freedom"  with  ''liberty." 


THE  \EXUS  OF  MELOS  AS  A  VENTS  DON'ATUIX. 
Ill  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  wrote  respecting  Mr. 
.loiiN  Bell's  article  in  the  November  Mauazink  of  Art 
that  the  sculptor  might  possibly  be  charged  with  plagiarism 
owing  to  the  .similarity  of  his  restoration  of  the  Venus  of 
Melos  to  the  Venus  of  Capua,  at  Naples,  Mr.  Ikli  writes 
as  follows  : — 

'•It  is  quite  evident,  I  tliiiik,  tliat  if  tlie  Venus  <it  Melos  wius  ii 
single  figure,  she  must  have  lieen  much  in  the  jiositioii  of  the  Venus 
of  Cajjua,  of  which,  if  I  recollect  aright,  a  cast  stands  in  the  South 
Kunsiui^tou  Jliisruiii  nearly  alongside  of  one  of  the  Venus Tif  Melos. 
.My  iKiprr  ami  shitiirtte  of  restoration  are  addressed,  not  so  much 
tn  (Itjtails  of  ;itlitii'i"'.  as  to  iind  a  wortliy  mis.sion  for  this  grand 
fragment;  and  1  might  aitd  in  resj)ect  to  'plagiarism'  that,  a.ssuredly 
under  the  supposition  of  the  possihility  of  tlie  Venus  of  Melos  being 
an  original  work  of  mine,  I  might  he  open  to  a  charge  of  ]>lagiarism 
from  the  Venus  of  Capua  :  but  in  a  case  of  attempted  restoration, 
plagiarism  is  converted  into  precedent,  and  thus  seems  to  lend  value 
to  my  interpretation.  It  is  thus  as  a  '  Vcuus  Donatri.\  '  that  my  idea 
looks  for  judgment." 

RECENT    EXHIBITIOX.S. 

The   winter  exhibitions  of  the   Society  of  I'ainter.s  in 

Water-Colonrs   would   be  much  more  interesting  if   they 

justified    their    official    description,    and     were     really    a 

collection   of    "sketches    and    studies."     .And    >^i'.   as   lias 


been  the  ca.se  in  most  iirevious  year.s,  the  collection  of 
water-colours  in  Pall  .Mall  Ea.st  once  more  belies  its  title, 
con.sisting,  as  it  does,  mostly  of  small  drawings  dealing  in 
the  painstaking  methods  all  tuo  familiar  ti.  ns  with  well- 
te-sted  subjects.  Let  us  ha.sten  to  pay  tril>ute  to  tlio.se 
artists  who  dare  to  be  exceptional  in  their  contribution.s. 
Mr.  BuilNE-.IoNE.s  sends  numerous  beautiful  .studies  in 
charcoal,  pencil,  and  red  chalk  for  many  of  his  be.st  known 
pictures.  Mr.  E.  ]!.  llii:iii:s  follows  his  welcome  example, 
and  shows  us  delightful  head.s,  faces,  and  figures  studied 
f(ir  reproduction  in  his  more  elaborate  drawings,  .some  of 
these  heads  lieiiig  in  silver-point,  a  medium  which  enable-s 
the  artist  to  display  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
pure  line.  I'.ut  Mr.  Hughes  also  sends  more  ambitious 
work.  He  has  chosen  for  theme  a  gruesome  i)a.s.sagc  in  one 
of  Mis.s  I{o.s.setti's  poems,  and  )ire.sents  us  with  a  corp.se  on 
a  large  scale,  lying  in  a  Howering  dog-rose  bush  awaiting 
the  'eternal  term,"  a  drawing  of  minute  manipulation, 
and  a  monument  of  perverted  patience.  Eipially  ostentu- 
tious  in  .size  is  Mr.  .1.  H.  Hknsiiai.l  with  his  "Adam  Hede," 
a  large  and  startlingly  dramatic  comiHisition  of  three 
figures— Hetty,  Dinah,  and  Adam  in  the  pri.son  cell— 
which  possesses  such  (puilities  of  drawing,  grouping,  and 
mastery  of  material  as  few  of  this  lirilliant  yotnig  artist's 
colleagues  could  hope  to  rival.  Turning  from  such  de- 
batable employment  of  water-colours  we  notice  the  bold, 
broad  simplicity  of  such  work  as  Mr.  It.  W.  Ai.lan'.s 
"Cro.ssing  the  Ford,"  a  fine  Scotch  landscape,  spacious 
and  luminou.s,  or  his  "Street  in  Syracuse."  Successful  for 
kindred  reasons  is  Sir  Fka.mis  Powkll's  "i-Asex  Wind- 
mill," a  sketch  full  of  suggestion  in  which  the  Caledonian 
President  shows  us  that  he  can  employ  the  more  modern 
methods  with  cfiei't  when  it  suits  him.  .Mr.  Tiiohnk  Waitk 
sends  many  excellent  drawings  ;  but  they  are  on  lines  and 
dealing  with  sultjects  long  since  familiar  to  our  approval. 
Strong  in  colour,  bright  with  .sunlight,  and  wholly  joyous 
are  several  studies  of  Devonshire  orchards  and  cottages  by 
Mr.  Watkklow,  A.J{..\.:  whilst  .Mr.  Lionel  Smythk  sends 
over  from  his  French  home  a  lino  pa.storal  composition, 
"  Building  Hicks—  Pas  de  Calais."  "Around  the  Old  Cross  " 
.shows  us  Professor  He1!Komei£  true  to  the  gospel  "f  the  late 
Fred.  Wiilker,  of  which,  with  brush  and  pen,  he  has  become 
so  anient  a  propagandist.  Mr.  HKKiiEitr  .Maiismall  and 
Mi.ss  KosE  Baktox  are  .still  bu.sy  in  our  crowdeil  streets 
at  the  clo.se  of  day  when  the  winter  northeaster  crim.sons 
the  brown  air;  and  Mrs.  Ai.lincjiiam,  Mr.  Bikket  Fo.ster, 
Mr.  A.  \V.  Hii.N'T,  and  others,  repeat  tlio.se  charming  ex- 
erci.ses  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  .Mr.  IL  J.  I'iiv.ntku, 
It. A.,  .sends  a  little  landscape  originally  treated,  and  .Mr. 
Stai'V  Marks  is  faithful  to  the  macaws  and  cockatous  of 
Itegent's  I'ark. 

Few  of  the  long  series  of  "one-man  shows,"  ns  they 
are  jiopularly  called,  held  by  the  Fine  Art  Society  hiivu 
ei|Ualled  in  importance  that  of  the  collective  works  of 
Mr.  AmiEUT  (iool)WlN,  li.W.S.  One  ro<«ni  wa.s  devoted 
to  the  water  colour  drawings,  in  which  he  is  .seen  at  his 
subtlest  and  best,  as  well  ns  in  the  most  varied  motHi 
and  style.  The  intluence  of  Turner  is  stronger  ii|Hin  Mr. 
tio(xlwin  than  on  any  living  Fnglish  artist.  Sevend  of 
the  dmwings  exhibited,  such  as  "The  .Mediterrnnean  at 
.\malli."  and  one  or  twn  •'(  tin'  Mmit  .St    .Michel  studies, 
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might  well  be  mistaken  for  <lelieate  repioduction.s  of 
some  of  the  lovely  visions  of  landscape  entombed  in  the 
cellare  of  the  National  Gallery.  But  Mr.  Goodwin  has 
other  phases  essentially  nn-Turnere.sque,  as  seen  in  his 
drawing  of  "West  Harnhani,  Salisbury,"  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  the  effect  of  flat  light  and  harmony  in 
a  minor  key  .so  nuich  afiected  by  the  new  schools.  He 
has  al.so  a  methoil  i]eeuliar  to  hini.self  of  dealing  with 
streets  and  masses  of  architecture,  outlining  in  Indian 
ink.  apiiarently  with  a  pen,  and  wa.shing  in  the  surface 
somewhat  after  the  manner  used  in  tinted  drawings. 
Wells  and  Whitby  he  thus  treats  with  great  delicacy. 
Another  room  >vas  filled  with  brilliantly-painted  oils,  re- 
vealing the  jiainter's  astouTiding  resoui'ces  of  imagination, 
and  dealing  with  subjects  from  Dante  and  "  The  Arabian 
Nights,"  which  give  full  play  to  a  daring  palette,  though 
the  modern  feeling  is  <ipposed  to  art  which  is  incomplete 
without  exjilanatory  letterpress. 

Mr.  Arthur  Tomson  has  for  some  years  been  known 
as  a  very  (piiet  but  very  staunch  adherent  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club.  Now  he  breaks  new  ground,  and  has 
been  showing  at  Mr.  Van  Wisselingh's  Dutch  Gallery  a 
collection  of  studies  and  pictures  in  pastels  and  oils,  of 
cats,  which  betrays  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
anatomy,  actions,  habits,  expressions,  and  temperaments 
of  his  subjects  which  distinguishes  the  work  of  the  best 
Japanese  animriliers,  and  comes  of  painting  from  the 
fulness  of  stored  knowledge,  and  not  from  models  direct. 
His  cats,  though  their  actions  .sometimes  imply  the  pos- 
se.ssion  of  a  distinctly  sophisticated  sense  of  humour, 
manifest  little  evidence  of  the  sleek  domesticity  of  the  pets 
painted  by  Madame  Itonner  and  M.  Lambert,  and  are 
obviously  in  closer  kinship  with  that  sinewy,  iirowling 
felinity  which  is  obliged  to  earn  its  own  living.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  is  distinctive  and  original. 

Mr.  WiLFRKi)  Ball  has  been  to  Egypt,  and  lirought 
back  with  him  a  sheaf  of  small  drawings,  which  have 
been  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Agnew's.  Tliey  are  by  far  the 
most  careful  and  successful  work  we  have  as  yet  seen 
from  his  hands,  showing  a  deep  and  tender  sense  of 
colour.  The  warm  blush  of  a  Nile  afternoon  and  the 
wonder  of  the  Saharan  afterglow  seem  to  have  exercised 
tiie  greatest  <-liarm  on  the  artist.  "After  Sunset,  Luxor," 
is  representative  of  all  that  is  be.st  in  this  portfolio.  In 
the  streets  of  Cairo  and  Stamboul  Mr.  I'all's  accustomed 
vei-ve  reasserts  itself. 

The  fourth  and  last  group  of  water-colour  sketches 
made  by  Mr.  John  Varlky  during  his  repeated  visits  to 
the  Ea.st,  and  exhibited  from  time  to  time  at  the  Japanese 
Gallery,  proved  decidedly  the  be.st.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  drawing  shown  — certainly  the  finest  in  point 
of  colour— w.as  "Cashmire  Gate,  Delhi,"  a  spot  for  ever 
memorable  from  the  days  of  the  siege.  "  Bombay  Road, 
near  Nas.sek,"  might  almo.st  have  been  done  under  the 
personal  tuition  of  'H)ld  John  Varley  ; "  whilst  "A  Luck- 
now  Bazaar"  displays  a  tendency  towards  all  that  there 
is  that  is  modern. 

The  exhibition  at  the  fioujiil  (iallerics  of  a  .'^eries  of 
memoranda  in  water-colour  by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl  set 
a  rip|)lc  of  excitement  eddying  through  artistic  circles. 
As  a  journalistic  censor  of  art,  Mr.  MacColl  has  been 
known  for  .some  little  time  as  the  apostle  of  revolutionary 
ajsthctic  ]irinciple.s,  and  the  critic  who  chooses  to  run 
amuck  amongst  accepted  tnulitions  and  reputations  ;  and 
those  interested  in  his  doctrines,  or  .stung  by  his  .satire.s, 
hastened  alike  to  see  him  put  his  theories  into  execution. 


Fi-icnds  and  foes  were  on  the  whole  disappointed.  Mr. 
MacColl  has  a  charming  appreciation  of  colour  and  a 
ready  eye  for  pretty  effects.  Here  and  there  we  found 
him  alert  to  note  a  fascinating  and  transient  quality  in 
nature,  and  dapper  in  jotting  it  down  on  paper.  But  if 
his  courage  kept  pace  with  his  convictions,  his  theories 
certainly  outran  his  technical  skill  ;  nor  had  he  the 
strength  to  bring  that  discrimination  to  liear  on  his  own 
work  that  heu.ses  .so  un.sparingly  on  that  of  his  fellow-artists, 
exhibiting,  as  he  did,  snap-shots  at  phases  of  beauty  which 
attained  and  which  fell  short  with  a  complacency  damaging 
to  his  claims  to  critical  acumen. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Weedon,  I!,I.,  has  been  repeating  the  experi- 
ment, and  no  doubt  the  succes.s,  he  made  just  two  years 
ago,  when  he  was  the  heio  of  wdiat  is  called  a  "one-man 
show  "  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries.  Then  he  chose 
Kent  as  his  sketching-ground,  and  his  drawings  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  Canterbury.  Now 
he  has  been  visiting  Hampshire ;  and  an  able  and 
vigorous  drawing  of  the  New  Forest  serves,  as  it  were, 
as  a  point  of  departure  to  the  new  series.  The  open 
country,  the  commons  and  the  marshes  of  Hampshire, 
have  proved  most  attractive  to  this  virile  artist ;  but 
the  charms  of  the  Solent  seas  were  not  wholly  neglected  ; 
and  drawings  made  in  Scotland  helped  to  give  interest  to 
the  exhibition. 

Jlr.  Wallace  Eimincton,  1!.P.-E.,  w.-is  well  advi.sed  to 
try  Spain.  No  country,  at  the  hour  at  which  we  live,  is 
wholly  imexplored  by  the  artist ;  but  the  byways  and 
smaller  towns  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  as  seen  in  the  full 
blaze  of  summer  sunshine,  are  comparatively  terra  incoijnita 
to  the  ordinary  picture  buyer.  The  drawings  resultant 
from  his  tour  were  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
rooms,  and,  though  unpretentious,  possessed,  one  and  all, 
the  constant  quantity  of  an  extreme  pleasantness.  Mr. 
liimington's  experience  as  an  architect  and  etcher  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  enabling  him  to  give  his  houses  and 
streets  an  air  of  solidity,  and  making  him  <iuick  to  seize 
the  decorative  value  of  bits  of  delightful  pattern  in  the 
delicate  traceries  of  the  Moorish  buildings. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Female  Sclmol  of 
Art  is  always  of  interest.  The  school  was  cstablislietl 
long  before  the  South  Kensington  mo\ement,  though  it 
is  now  more  or  less  affiliated  to  the  Government  .sy.stcm. 
Its  strongest  class  has  always  been  that  of  students  of 
tlower-painting  and  still-life.  At  the  recent  exhibition 
three  water-colour  drawings  which  were  hung  close  to- 
gether impressed  us  as  astonishingly  good  work  for  girl 
students.  The  best  of  these  was  a  daring  study  in  blue  of 
corncockles  in  a  Flanders  jar,  which  won  a  silver  medal  at 
South  Kensington,  the  work  of  Mi.ss  Lilian  Heynolds; 
the  second,  a  study  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  in  an  old 
copper  bowl  on  an  oaken  table,  by  Miss  C.  Ef.ynold.s  ;  and 
the  third,  a  drawing  of  an  exceedingly  quaint  jiendant 
Orientid  lam])  in  brass,  red  draperies,  red  foliage,  and 
palm.s,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Hake,  which  secured  the  (iokl  Medal 
given  by  the  Queen  to  the  school.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  school  is  the  class  for  technical  education  in  chromo- 
lithography,  which,  though  doing  excellent  work  and  jiro- 
viding  its  .successful  pupils  with  a  remunerative  means  of 
livelihood,  receives  more  commissions  than  pupils. 

Messrs.  Lawrie  and  Co.  continue  to  maintain  in  their 
exhiliitions  the  exceedingly  high  standard  which  they 
have  .set  up  in  London,  and  for  which  they  have  h)ng 
been  known  in  Gla.sgow.  Their  second  display  contains 
examples  of  manv  of  the  Barbizonian  masters  and  dt;ceased 
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English  painters,  a  soiiiewlmt  unusual  evening  landscape  by 
Cecil  Lawson,  French  rathei-  than  English  in  its  feeling 
and  treatment,  being  amongst  the  latter.  The  picture  of 
the  most  novel  interest  is  "The  Bath  of  Venus,"  by  J[r. 
Edwakd  Burne-Jones,  which  has  not  been  previously 
seen  in  public,  of  wjiich  we  hoi*  to  publish  an  engraving 
shortly.  "Christ  Leaving  the  Judgment  Hall,"  a  long 
panel  picture  by  that  eccentric  genius  Adolimie  Monti- 
CELLi,  shows  the  Nice  juinter  in  his  nudille,  or  best, 
period,  before  he  developed  an  exaggerated  technique, 
and  whilst  he  was  still  master  of  a  superb  sense  ofcolnur 
and  coni[iusition. 

REVIEWS, 
The  brilliant  essay  pulilished  uniler  the  title  of  "/«(;/., 
Jones  and  C/ifixlo/'/ier  U'nn  :  or,  the  Rke  and  Decline  of 
Modern  Architecture  in  Enf/land  "  (W.  J.  LoFTIE.  London  : 
Iiivington,  Perceval  &  Co.)  is  remarkable  as  a  serious 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  literary  man  to  deal  with  architec- 
ture from  the  jKiint  of  view  of  an  architect.  Jlr.  Loftie 
modestly  declares  himself  an  amateur,  but  he  po.s.se.sscs  not 
only  very  much  more  than  an  amateur's  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  but  also  a  fine  taste  and  a  full  perception  of  the 
essentials  of  architecture.  The  oljject  of  his  book  is  to 
show  how  Palladian  architecture  was  introduced  into 
England,  how  it  reached  its  maturity  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  gradually  dwindled  down  to  the  nothingne.ss 
and  insincerity  of  revived  Grecian  on  the  one  hand  and 
revived  d'othic  on  the  other— to  which  hitter,  by  the  way, 
ilr.  Loftie  hardly  does  justice,  for  all  that  is  best  in  con- 
temporary architecture  is  the  immediate  result  of  this 
"  Gothic  "  impulse,  though  the  impulse  in  its  original  form 
is  pretty  well  jilayed  out.  The  main  stress  of  ^Ir.  Lof tie's 
account  naturally  bears  on  the  two  great  artists  to  whom 
English  Palladian  architecture  owed  its  creation.  Nothing 
less  than  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones  could  have  brought 
order  and  clear  reason  into  the  chaos  of  uncertain  exiieri- 
ment  in  which  the  Elizabethan  designers  were  fioundering. 
No  man  who  did  not  possess  the  infinite  thoughtfulness 
and  resource  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  could  have  carried  on 
his  high  ideal  and  given  it  a  flexibility  which  made  it  vital, 
and  enabled  it  to  take  its  place  as  part  of  the  artistic 
tradition  of  this  country.  j\[r.  Loftie's  work  has  two  sides 
to  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  historical,  and  on  the  other 
polemical,  for  Mr.  Loftie  is  .so  filled  with  just  indignation 
at  the  shortcomings  of  contemporary  architecture  that  he 
seldom  mi.sses  his  chance  of  showing  how  futile  are  its 
efforts  and  how  hopeles.sly  deficient  it  is  in  all  the  nualities 
that  make  architecture  the  most  beautiful  of  the  arts.  In 
regard  to  the  historical  side,  ^Fr.  Loftie's  account,  without 
affecting  to  be  exhaustive,  is  rapid  and  clear.  1  le  has,  how- 
ever, allowed  himself  to  slip  into  occasional  carelessness  of 
facts.  Sir  Beginald  Bray  was  not  an  architect  but  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  to 
Henry  VIL  ;  and  Inigo  Jone.s,  who  was  only  born  in  ir)7;i, 
was  not,  .so  far  as  is  known,  in  Denmark  in  l.")89,  and  was 
certainly  not  architect  to  the  Queen  in  ICO.'J  (pp.  4fi,  -17); 
and  there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  a.scribing  either  St. 
Katharine  Crec  or  the  inner  quad  of  St.  John's  at  Oxford  to 
Inigo  Jones.  There  i.s,  in  fact  no  evidence  in  exi.stence  that 
Laud  ever  employed  him  at  all,  and  a  comparison  of  the  very 
few  known  examples  of  Jones's  work  makes  it  improbable 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel  and  St. 
-Vlban's,  Wood  Street,  lie  had  anything  to  do  with  all  the 
Bastard  Gothic  which  the  exuberant  fancy  of  Horace 
Walpolc  .so  glibly  a.s.signod  to  him.  The  Palladian  bridge 
at  Wilton   is   not   by  Inigo   Jone.s,   but   late  seventeenth- 


century  Work,  and  is  not  .shown  in  the  large  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  hou.so  and  grounds  still  preserved  at  Wilton,  which 
must  have  been  jiainted  about  the  middle  of  the  .seventeenth 
century.  Mr.  Loftie's  account  of  Wren's  work  is  very  ably 
written  an<l  by  far  the  clearest  that  has  yet  apiieared.  His 
sketch  of  the  l^iigoni  of  the  eightecTitli  century,  of  the 
able  but  rather  pedantic  architects  who  succeeded  Wren,  is 
slight  but  well  ccMisidered,  though  it  is  not  quite  f.iir  to 
('ami)liell  an.l  Kent  to  .say  that  they  derived  from  Lord 
Burlington  "anything  of  the  nature  of  originality  or  genius 
which  either  of  them  .showed.''  So  far  as  the  cviileiice  goes, 
the  ca.se  was  therever.se,  and  where  Lonl  Burlington's  name 
appears  at  the  foot  of  a  design,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
innnortal  drawings  made  by  Betsinda,  but  signed  "Angelica 
/leit."  Not  less  imiiortant  than  this  historical  account  is  Mr. 
Loftie's  resolute  attack  on  the  worst  tendencies  of  modern 
architecture,  at  the  one  extreme  its  archa'ological  i)edantry, 
and  at  the  other  its  intolerable  craving  for  novelty  ami 
scn.sationalism  at  the  expen.se  of  jiroportion,  order,  reline- 
mcnt,  and  all  that  makes  a  design  a  design  instead  of  a 
farrago  of  details.  And  in  fairness  to  architects,  Mr. 
Loftie  sees  that  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  with  tlie 
architects  as  with  the  ill-informed  ta.stc  of  thciiublic.  There 
is  unfortunately  oidy  too  abun<lant  evidence  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  every  other  big  town  in  Rngland,  that  Mr. 
Loftie  has  not  overstated  the  ca.se  ;  and  the  directors  and 
as.sessors  of  municipal  conii)etitions  will  do  well  to  learn 
and  inwardly  digest  his  uncompromising  remarks  on  the 
lamentable  failures  in  this  regard  of  the  last  thirty  year.s. 
The  intellectual  leanness  of  such  architecture  as  the  Adams', 
even  the  utter  barrcnne.ss  of  Bedford  Square,  are  preferable 
to  the  gewgaws  and  tonifoolery  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  drawings  in  the  architectural  room 
at  the  Ixoyal  Academy.  Mr.  Loftie  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  architects  for  his  .slashing  and  inci.sive  attack  on  .some 
of  the  worst  faults  of  contemporary  architecture. 

"  In  the  greenest  growth  of  the  Maytinie "  two  en- 
thusiasts started  gaily  in  search  of  that  ideal  gij'sy  whom, 
it  would  seem,  they  were  never  to  meet.  But  if  they 
.sought  in  vain,  the  very  charmingly  worded  tale  of  their 
wanderings  through  Tran.sylvania  and  Hungary  is  not  less 
pleasant  and  agreeable  reading.  It  is  with  the  first  line  of 
Swinburne's  "Interlude"  that  Mrs.  Pkn.sei.i,  begins  "To 
(I'ipsilliinil"  (T.  Fisher  I^nwin),  the  story  of  her  own  and 
her  husband's  adventures  in  jjursuit  i>f  the  "real  thing" — 
a  crusade,  one  might  almost  name  it,  ag-ainst  imitation  or 
degeneration  oi  the  true  gip.sy.  The  bright  atmosphere 
of  the  book,  the  vivid  description  of  ]ilace  and  of  people, 
the  strong  feeling  for  colour,  and  the  appreciation  of  .sound 
and  melody,  everyone  will  enjoy  :  these  things  are  charac- 
teristic of  ntiich  of  .Mrs.  Peiniell's  work,  and  are  certainly 
present  here  ;  and,  further,  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
courage  ami  unflagging  optimism  with  which  these  two 
Westerners  went  forward  in  their  quest.  Mr.  Pennei.l's 
illustrations  to  the  text  are  not  always  very  interesting, 
nor  do  they  always  .show  the  best  ipialitics  of  his  style  ; 
but  they  help  to  make  the  book  attractive,  and  if  they 
.suggest  that  the  subject  was  less  inspiring  to  the  artist 
than  it  was  to  the  author,  this  is  not  .so  nnich  finding 
fault  with  Mr.  Pennell  as  complimenting  Mrs.  IVnncll 
on  her  hajipier  achievement. 

In  his  |ireface  to  "Letters  to  Miirco"  (Macniillau  and 
Co.),  .Mr.  (iEoKiiK  D.  Le-slik,  H.A.,  confes.ses  to  great  fcnr 
lest  he  might  be  suspected  of  an  attempt  to  rival  (iillnTf 
White;  and  there  is  little  d<>id>t  that  most  men  will 
involuntarily  ilraw  some  coniiiarlson  iMjtween  the  two. 
But    these    letters    on    natural     history,    on    )ilanl     and 
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country  life,  are  so  obviou.sly  sincere,  are  written  with 
so  nnicli  ingeinious  franicncss,  and  so  much  fresliness 
nnd  sinii)licity  withal,  that  though  liis  knowledge  and 
profundity  may  sutler  by  the  comparison,  his  jiowers  of 
observation,  his  love  of  nature,  and  his  ability  to  delight 
us  are  beyond  question  and  cavil.  This  book  is  as 
good  as  a  visit  to  the  country  ;  and  besides,  the  simple 
worshii>  of  nature  which  runs  through  its  pages  and  the 
deep  intellectual  friendship  of  the  author  for  his  fellow- 
Academician,  Mr.  Stacy  JIarks,  awaken  in  the  reader  a 
sympathy  for  both  cpistolographer  and  recipient,  and 
jirovide  not  a  little  of  the  charm  of  the  volume.  Mr. 
Leslies  sketches  that  <lot  the  pages  make  no  pretence  as 
works  of  art;  but  they  are  adequate,  nevertheless,  and 
sometimes  show  great  power  in  seizing  essentials.  It  is 
safe  to  foretell  that  this  book  will  outlive  many  a  one  of 
more  ambitious  purpose,  including  Mr.  Leslie's  own  maiden- 
eflbrt  of  "  Our  Kiver." 

Messrs.  Percy  Lund  and  Co.  have  done  good  service  in 
reprinting  John  Buunett's  ''Practical  Esmnst  on  Art" 
This  standard  work  has  so  long  been  out  of  ])rint,  or  has 
been  procurable  only  at  a  high  price,  that  it  has  practically 
been  inaccessible  for  the  very  class  to  whom  it  is  most 
useful.  The  weak  point  lies  in  the  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
black  the  original  colom-ed  illustrations,  for  the  result  in 
certain  cases  is  lamentable,  and  in  few  satisfactory.  But 
enough  is  here  to  have  justified  the  publishers  in  issuing  the 
volume  ;  and  the  lowness  of  the  cost  is  a  further  justification 
altogether  undeniable. 


NEW   EXORAVIXG.S. 

The   well-authenticated    and    really  fine    drawings    of 

John  Skll  Cotmax  lie  in  very  few  hands,  and  the  best  of 

them,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  seen  at  the  Cotman 

Exhibition  held  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  a  few 

years    ago,    and    at    an    exhibition    at    Norwich,    which 

immediately  preceded  that    in   Savile   Row :   Mr.   James 

Reeve,    Mr.    Colman,    M.P.,    Mr.    Palgrave,    ]Mr.    Pyke 

Thompson,    Jlr.    Buhner,    Mr.   Frederick    Wedmore,  and 

the  late  Sir  William  Drake  being  the  contributors  of  what 

were   perhaps   the   principal   works   in   a   show   of  which 

nothing  was  unauthentic.     Of  these  gentlemen,  by  far  the 

largest  contributor  was  the  one  first  mentioned— Mr.  James 

Reeve,    the    curator    of    the    Norwich    j\Iuseum,    whose 

judgment  on  the  authenticity  of  a  Cotman  dra\ring  could 

scarcely  be  oiien  to  tlispute  ;  he  has  studied  them  and  lived 

with  them  for  so  many  years,  and  knows  all  about  the 

forgeries,  the  imitations,  the  works  of  weaker  relations  and 

of  pui)ils  which  are  wont  to  be  palmed  off  upon  the  merely 

wealthy  ]iurchaser  as   Iteing   the  works  of  the  great   and 

poetic  artist.     Very  many  of  the  drawings  by  Cotman  in 

Mr.  Reeve's  pcssession  have,  since  then,  been  reproduced 

by  Sprague  and  Co.,  by  their  "ink  photo"  proces.s,  and 

I)ublished  by  the  editor  of  the  Aichilccf,  who  has  lately 

sent  us  a  .selection  from  them.     We  could  wish  that  on  the 

proofs  the  word  "  proof "  had  not  been  marked  so  big  and 

prfmiineiitly,  and   that   all   the   "lettering"   of   title,  itc, 

liad  in  every  case  been  smaller.     If  that  had  been  so,  the 

reproductions  woidd  have  looked  more  distinguished,  and 

l>y  an  extra  daintiness  and  neatness  of  presentation  would 

have  appealed  more  readily  to  the  amateur.     I'ut  we  find 

no  other  fault— save,  indeed,  this  one  :  that  the  meilium  in 

which  the  drawing  was  executed  should  have  been  clearly 

expressed  in  each  case.    We  hapi>en  to  know  that  some 

are  in  water-colour  and  some  in  charcoal,  but  upon  each 

reproduction   the   particulars   ought   to   have  been  clearly 


.stated.  The  reproductions  in  themselves  are  excellent. 
They  convey  the  exceeding  breadth  and  mastery,  the 
force,  and  likewise  the  refinement  and  poetic  charm  of 
Cotman's  work,  and  show,  to  some  extent,  at  all  events— 
and  especially  when  it  is  his  earlier  work  which  is  in 
question— how  wonderfully  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time. 
Most  of  the  finest  of  his  work  in  colour  belongs  to  an 
early  period.  In  its  breadth  and  simplicity  it  recalls 
Ciirtin  ;  but  Girtin— delightful  arti.st  though  he  was— had 
never  the  range  of  Cotman.  In  Cotman,  Turner  rightly 
recognised  an  entirely  worthy  rival.  Declining  health, 
in  his  later  period,  afiected  the  quality  of  his  water-colour 
work  ;  but  only  a  few  months  before  he  died  he  made, 
during  an  autumn  visit  to  his  native  city,  some  exceedingly 
powerful  and  almost  passionate  studies  in  charcoal.  "Wind 
on  the  Wold "  had  the  force  of  a  David  Cox.  Of  archi- 
tectural subjects,  and  of  English  landscape,  and,  to  .some 
extent,  of  shipping  and  marine  themes,  Cotman— as  is  now 
increasingly  recognised— was  one  of  the  very  greatest 
masters  that  our  school  has  known. 

"  Summer  Time  "  is  the  title  of  the  picture  selected  by 
the  Art  Union  of  London  as  the  presentation  plate  to 
its  subscribers  this  year.  The  original  was  painted  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A.,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  a  year  or  two  ago.  Mr.  Robert  Macbeth,  A.R.A., 
has  etched  it  in  a  strong  manner,  full  of  delicacy,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Davis  should  expre.ss  great  satis- 
faction at  the  result. 

Messrs.  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi,  of  Pall  ilall  East,  are 
issuing  a  very  good  mezzo-tint  engraving  by  ifr. 
V.'khu.schmidt  of  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Charlotte 
Clive  by  Romney.  The  original  is  a  very  fine  work  by  the 
painter,  and  ilr.  Wehrschmidt— who  is  one  of  the  favourite 
l)upils  of  Prof.  Herkomer— has  given  a  delightful  rendering 
of  the  picture,  with  its  pi(iuant  face  and  strong  arrangement 
of  light  and  shade.  The  engraving  is  not  too  large,  which  is 
a  virtue  ;  the  plate  measures  l.")  x  Hi  inches. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Albert  Hartlasd  died  at  Waterloo,  near  Liver- 
pool, on  Tuesday,  28th  November.  Mr.  Hartland  was  born 
about  fifty-three  years  ago  at  Mallow,  County  Cork,  and 
was  trained  at  the  Cork  School  of  Art.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Liverpool  Academy  and  the  Liverpool  Society  of 
Painters  in  AVater-Colour  ;  his  works  have  a  place  in  almost 
all  the  best  local  collections,  and  there  are  fifteen  of  his 
pictures  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  on  December 
24th  of  Mr.  William  Frederick  Woodinctox,  retired 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  born  in  1806, 
and  had  thus  nearly  completed  his  eighty-eighth  year.  He 
began  his  art-career  in  1818,  when  he  became  articled  puiiil 
to  the  late  Robert  William  Silvier,  the  engraver,  but  he 
afterwards  abandoned  engraving  for  sculpture.  Among  his 
better  known  works  in  this  direction  are  one  of  the  panels 
of  the  Nelson  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Nile,"  two  bas-reliefs  in  the  South  Chapel  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  six  statues  on  the  New  Exchange 
Buildings,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Woodington  was  also  a  painter 
of  no  mean  ability,  but  it  was  not  until  187(1  that  the 
Academy  recognised  his  claim  uiion  it  by  electing  him  an 
Associate 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  M.  Vincent  Cordeau, 
the  marine  painter.  Born  at  Toulon  in  1810,  he  after- 
wards became  a  naval  otticer,  and  ultimately  Professor  of 
Design  at  the  Naval  School  of  his  native  town. 


y' 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADKMV  ELECTIONS. 
The  recent  elections  of  new  Associates  of  tlie  Royal 
Academy  seem  to  forecast  a  new  era  in  the  venerable 
institution  ;  and  that  they  have  for  once  been  successful  in 
pleasing  every  group  in  the  artistic  world,  Tory  and  Radical 
alike,  is  proved  by  the  outburst  of  satisfaction,  even  of 
enthusiasm,  with  which  those  elections  have  been  greeted. 
For  ourselves,  who  have  never  worked  for  one  side  or  for 
another,  nor  have  in  any  sense  stooped  to  partisanship,  we 
may  fairly  record  our  opinion  that  the  Academy  has  in  this 
matter  done  more  to  reinstate  itself  in  public  esteem,  and 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  younger  generations  of  artists 
and  of  the  more  "  advanced  "  schools  generally,  than  in  any 
other  of  its  acts  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and 
that  without  any  loss  of  its  own  conservative  self-rcsjiect 
or  sacritice  of  its  principles.  The  inclusion  of  Mr.  S.viuiKNT 
and  Mr.  Swan  in  the  roll  of  the  Academy  is  a  thing  that 
could  not  have  happened  a  dozen  years  ago ;  vhile  the 
further  nominations  of  ilr.  Bkamlev  and  llr.  Hacker,  as 
■well  as  of  ;Mr.  Feampton,  strengthens  the  society  just 
where  it  most  wanted  .strengthening.  On  all  these  selec- 
tions, then,  the  Academy  is  heartily  to  be  congratulated. 
The  elections  took  place  on  January  9th  and  IGth.  On 
the  former  day,  when  three  Associates  were  to  be  selected, 
the  "  scratchings "  took  the  following  course  -.—FirH 
'  " Scra/c/iiiirj." — About  eighteen  names  came  up.  Of  these 
only  three  got  on  to  the  board  (in  accordance  with  the  rule 
that  requires  at  least  four  "scratches,"  or  votes,  for  that 
distinction).  These  were  Mr.  Hargent,  Mr.  Brandey,  and 
Mr.  Swan.  Of  these,  the  first  two  went  to  the  ballot,  and 
Mr.  Sargent  was  elected.  Second  "  Scmtchiiir/."— Out  of 
seventeen  names,  five  came  on  the  board  :  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Swan,  Arthur  Hacker,  Fiank  liramley  (painter.';),  George 
Frampton  (sculptor),  and  .John  Belcher  (architect).  Messrs. 
Swan  and  Brandey  went  up  to  the  ballot,  and  the  latter  won 
the  election.  Third  " iScfuh'/iiiiif."— Out  of  about  fourteen 
names  four  came  on  the  board  :  Messrs.  Alfred  East,  S.  J. 
Solomon,  J.  JI.  Swan,  and  G.  Frampton.  Messrs.  Swan 
and  Frampton  went  to  the  ballot,  and  once  more  !Mr.  Swan 
was  defeated.  At  the  second  election,  a  week  later,  two  more 
Associates  were  to  be  selected,  and  it  was  strongly  felt  that 
an  architect  should  be  one  of  the  cho.sen  ;  nevertheless,  the 
members  returned  two  more  painters.  First  "Scrtitc/tiiii/." 
— The  names  of  .Mussrs.  John  IJelcher,  J.  M.  Swan,  Arthur 
Hacker,  S.  J.  Solomon,  and  tieorge  Clausen  came  upon  the 
board.  A  close  race  was  run  in  the  ballot-box  between 
Messrs.  Swan  and  Hacker,  when  the  former  was  successful. 
Second  "  Scnttchi)!;/." — The  names  of  Messrs.  G.  C'lau.sen, 
Arthur  Hacker,  and  John  lielchcr  came  upon  the  board. 
The  two  last  named  going  up  for  ballot,  Mr.  Hacker  was 
elected.  It  may  be  added  that  the  following  were  among 
those  who  o)i  the  two  days  had  support  not  sufficient  to 
carry  them  on  to  the  board  : — Messrs.  J.  J.  Shannon,  W. 
Logsdail,  Adrian  Stokes,  Dendy  Sadler,  Joseph  Faniuluir- 
son,  H.  S.  Tukc,  Alfred  I'arsons,  J.  U.  Lorimer,  C.V..  I'eru- 
gini.  and  the  Hon.  Jolni  Collier  (painters),  (ieorge  Law.son. 
and  George  Simonds  (sctdptors),  and  Aston  Webb,  liasil 
Champncy.s,  and  Hrnest  George  (architects).  It  may  lie  of 
interest  to  ])oint  out  that  the  number  of  votes  by  which  Mr. 
Swan  and  Mr.  Hacker  were  elected  were  27  to  2.'i,  and  31 
to  21  resjiectively — but  figures  in  these  elections  arc  nut 
true  indications  of  Academic  feeling. 


EXIIIIIITIOXS. 
The  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  tialleries  merits  more 
than  a  mere  passing  record  from  the  exceptional  interest 
attaching  to  "The  Albert  Mooke  Hooni,"  where  a  collec- 
tion of  one  hundred  pictures  and  studies  by  the  recently 
decea.sed  iirtist  has  been  brought  together,  which,  com- 
prising as  it  does  examples  of  his  early  efforts  and  his 
last  j>icturo,  aftbrds  a  fair  and  full  representation  of  his 
life's  work.  In  "  The  Shunamite  Woman,"  painted  in 
18(>4,  there  is  already  ami)le  evidence  of  the  artist's  jiowcr 
in  giving  grace  and  refinement  of  pose  to  the  figures,  and 
of  his  wonderful  skill  in  arrangement  of  draperies  ;  but  it 
may  be  .said  to  be  in  harnuaiiiuis  monochrome,  and  the 
colour  scheme  which  so  distinguished  his  later  work  is  as 
yet  ab.sent.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  thi.s  early 
canvas  contains  a  greater  number  of  figures  than  any  work 
of  his  fuller  and  rijier  period  ;  with  increase  of  jiower  came 
greater  simplicity,  and  indeed  .some  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  in  the  collection,  combining  in  the  highest  degree 
the  distinctive  attributes  of  the  i>ainter,  have  but  a  single 
figure,  as.  notably,  "  Blo.ssoms,''  lent  by  Mr.  Henry  Tate, 
and  "Sea  (Julls,"  lent  by  Mr.  Edward  Dciniy.  Delightful 
also  is  "Topaz,"  with  two  graceful  girls  in  robes  of  tender 
green,  for  this  double  harmony  of  line  and  colour  ;  but 
"The  Quartette:  A  Painter's  Tribute  to  Music,''  from  its 
possessing  a  certain  vigour  and  a  charm  of  jiervading  light 
in  addition  to  the  ever-present  harmony,  may  lie  singled  out 
as  i)erhaiis  the  highest  realisation  of  the  painter's  iiowers. 
In  the  jiicture  of  "A  Summer  Night,"  lent  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool,  the  artist  has,  in  some  measure,  departed 
from  his  usual  decorative  and  flat  treatment  of  the  figures; 
and  lieautiful  though  the  jiicture  be,  the  more  realistic 
jiainting  of  the  flesh  cannot  be  said  to  l)c  altogether  a  gain. 
There  is  not  a  picture  or  study  in  the  room  which  does  not 
merit  attention  and  afl'ord  evidence  of  the  rare  and  cx- 
cejjtional  gifts  with  which  the  jiainter  was  emhiwcd  and  to 
what  good  jinrpo.se  he  used  them.  The  other  rooms  are 
filled  with  iiicturcs,  the  greater  number  from  I'aris.  ISrns.sels, 
Munich,  and  Gla.sgow.  There  is  much  that  is  interesting, 
chiefiy  in  the  many  examples  of  those  recent  pha.ses  of  art 
which  have  done  .so  much  to  unsettle  lielief  in  the  old,  but 
have  not  yet  insiiired  implicit  faitii  in  tlie  new.  To  be  un- 
conventional, we  deliberately  go  back  to  the  conventional. 
Christ  i)rcaches  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  to  a  group  of 
German  peasants,  and  Joseph,  in  the  lilouse  of  a  French 
workman,  follows  Mary  and  the  Child  in  "The  Flight  into 
Egypt."  In  the  first,  liy  Prof.  F.  von  IThde,  there  is  a  union 
of  simplicity  of  sentiment  ami  of  handling  which  is  im- 
pressive, but  in  .M.  A.  1'.  Roll's  jiicture  the  dexterou.i 
execution  is  somewhat  jarring;  and  surely  there  is  a  touch 
of  the  ridiculous  in  the  Child's  api>arently  having  Ik-cii 
snatched  up  in  scanty  clothing  from  its  sleep  and  yet 
wearing  a  pair  of  very  i)ronounced  nineteenth  century 
boots  carefully  laced  !  "The  Rising  Moon."  iiy  .Mr.  (iEoRcK 
HiTcilcoi'K,  has  a  t<iiu-h  of  this  infusion  of  religious  senti- 
ment into  modern  |iea.sant  life,  but  it  is  free  from  wanton 
anachronism,  and  is  tender  and  refined.  Of  the  two 
portraits  by  Mr.  Joii.v  W.  -Alexandek,  the  "  Portrait  in 
tirey"  will  excite  most  attention  and  ninark.  Mr.  K. 
A.  Walton  has  a  jmrtrait  of  a  child  in  gny  trimmed 
with  fur,  but  for  solidity  and  jHiwer  of  paint  it  cannot 
be    compared     with     the    work     just     mentioned.      Two 
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lioi-traits  hy  Mr.  .ToHN  L.WEUY  show  a  liuulalilt'  ilcsirc  to 
escape  the  "charge  of  monotony  of  treatment.  '■  A  Lady  m 
Black"  is  simple  and  unati'octed,  while  in  its  pendant, 
"  Le  Soir.'"  wo  have  a  lady  decked  in  all  the  bravery  of 
evening  dress  under  the  glare  of  strong  artificial  light. 
This  deliberate  choice  of  difficidt  conditions  of  light  is  also 
noticeable  in  "A  Summer  Day,"  by  I^Ir.  James  (inximiE, 
wliere  three  ladies  sit  at  afternoon  tea  under  trees  whose 
shade  is  not  dense  enough  to  prevent  the  sunlight  piercing 
through  in  dazzling,  dancing  tiicker.s.  There  is  a  powerful 
portrait  of  Herr  Poznanski  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shanxon,  and  a 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  but  thoroughly  studied,  small  full-length 
portrait  by  Mr.  Theodore  Uoussel.  The  landscapes  by 
i[r.  Gro.svi;nor  Thomas  and  Mr.  ilACAUi.AY  Steven.son 
reveal  more  of  the  influence  of  Corot  than  any  eftbrt  at 
originality,  and  for  more  vigorous  and  healthy  work  we 
nnist  turn  to  '•  The  AVindMiill "  of  M.  J.  Maris,  and  "  Noon," 
by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher. 

Audacity  .seems  to  be  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
art-critics  of  the  day.  They  not  only  pronounce  on  the  art 
of  others,  but  they  challenge  the  verdict  of  those  on  whom 
they  have  sat  in  judgment  for  their  own  creative  work. 
In  "this  respect,  Mr.  Harry  Quilter,  of  the  old  order, 
has  followed  the  lead  of  Jlr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  of  the 
new.  The  former  has  filled  the  Dudley  Gallery  with 
the  varied  products  of  his  talents  during  the  last  decade, 
and  called  the  public  to  take  heed.  The  result,  it  occurred 
to  us,  was  less  a  picture-gallery  than  a  Quilter  ^Museum, 
liuxurious  lounges  covered  in  cpiaint  cretonnes  from  Mr. 
Quiltcr's  house  furnished  the  room;  on  the  tables,  be- 
tween great  jars  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  were  strewn 
samples  of  Mr.  Quilter's  literary  work :  a  monograph 
on  (iiotto,  gorgeously  enveloped  in  gilded  white  vellum  ; 
"Is  Marriage  a  Failure?"  edited  by  Harry  Quilter  and 
bound  in  tree-calf,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser  printed 
works  and  scrap-books  in  which  the  development  of  Jlr. 
Quilter's  power  might  be  traced  from  early  boyhood 
onward  in  note,  jotting,  sketch,  and  comment.  As  for  the 
pictures,  landscapes,  seascapes,  portraits,  romantic  r/enre, 
symbolic  subjects,  and  decorative  design,  they  covered  the 
walls,  and  were  experiments  in  every  medium  known  to 
modern  man.  From  a  vantage-point,  Mr.  Quilter  himself, 
in  shirt-sleeves  and  palette-bearing,  limned  by  his  own 
hand,  looked  down  on  his  guests.  During  the  long  years 
Mr.  Quilter  has  wielded  a  critical  pen,  he  has  apparently 
been  hypersensitive  to  the  charm  of  every  new  phase  of 
art  submitted  to  him.  Here  and  there  in  landscape  we 
chance  on  a  hajipy  note  of  colour ;  one  little  sketch, 
"Shipwreck  at  Rottingdean,"  being  immeasurably  better 
tlian  all  its  neighbours  ;  whilst  signs  were  never  wanting 
that  our  host  had  the  eyes  to  see  rare  beauties  in  Nature, 
if  not  always  the  skill  to  realise  them.  Regarded  as  a 
document  in  humanity,  the  exhibition  was  very  far  from 
uninteresting. 

Jlost  artists  in  their  wisdom  regard  Norway  as  part  of 
the  unpaintable  globe.  Not  so  -Mr.  Tristram  Ellis. 
Nevertheles.s,  his  water-colour  drawings  dealing  with 
glacier.s,  snow-capped  and  serrated  mountain-i)eaks,  vivid 
contrasts  of  fugitive  foliage  and  eternal  barrenne.s.s,  and 
imnien.se  expanses  of  airless  distance,  exhibited  at  the 
Japanese  Gallery,  were  only  a  coinpromi.^e  with  failure. 
There  arc  mo<ids  in  which  Nature  refuses  to  sit  to  Art,  A 
Norwegian  summer  day  is  so  clear  that  figures  eight  miles 
oft'  can  1)6  .seen  moving  their  limbs  and  even  hands.  All 
objects  being  thus  eipially  defined,  the  true  transcript  nuist 
lack  concentration  and  balance.  This  was  admirably  illus- 
trated in  a  fine  drawing  of   ''The  I'aflsun<l— .Midday,'  a 


stretch  of  bhic  water  glittering  in  the  sun,  with  shipping 
thereon  ;  then  land,  nestling  township.s,  and,  towering  above, 
the  mighty  range  of  the  mountains  of  the  Lofoten  Islands, 
bare  and  white-crested.  In  detail  it  was  most  dexterous, 
and  altogether  cleanly  and  transparently  handled ;  but  the 
nett  result  was  panoramic  and  uninteresting.  Another 
reason  for  avoiding  Norway  with  brush  or  pencil  is  that 
one  of  the  most  significant  qualities  of  the  landscape  is  the 
mere  size  of  the  objects,  size  which  can  only  be  rendered 
by  absolute  size.  Of  this  a  drawing  of  "The  Svartisen 
Glacier"  was  proof.  Closely  examined,  one  perceived 
certain  infinitesimal  spots,  and  recognised  they  were  in- 
tended to  indicate  human  beings.  Hence  one  could  argue 
the  colossal  magnitude  of  the  ever-descending  plateau 
of  ice  ;  but  logical  deductions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
art,  which  must  impress  spontaneously  or  fail. 

The  French  Gallery,  which  has  always  appeared  to 
have  for  its  raiKon  d'etre  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by 
modern  Continental  artists,  has  lately  been  filled  with  about 
fifty  examples  of  old  British  masters.  Constable's  ever- 
memorable  "Hampstead  Heath,"  which  was  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  1862  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
l^;71,  lights  up  the  collection  with  its  pure,  silvery  tone 
of  colour;  "The  Warren,"  by  Oakes,  is  in  its  way 
equally  fascinating ;  a  nook  of  woodland  scenery,  "  Near 
Norwich,"  by  Crome  ;  and  a  scene,  almost  terrible  in 
its  impressive  realism,  "The  Coming  Storm,"  by  A.  W. 
Williams,  were  all  in  the  collection.  Also  specimens  of 
B.  Blake  in  his  later  art,  when,  having  given  up  land- 
scapes, he  painted  some  of  his  singularly  minute  studies 
of  game,  much  in  the  nuinner  of  the  old  Dutch  masters. 
His  "Still  Life"  and  "The  Larder  "are  of  this  order,  and 
painted  with  a  microscopic  fidelity  that  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. Portraiture  was  represented  in  a  powerfully  executed 
presentment  of  "  Mary,  Daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Rycroft," 
whilst  Gainsborough's  "Rustic  Courtship"  and  George 
Moeland's  "  Fen  Farm "  sufficiently  illustrate  other 
branches  of  art. 

ilessrs.  ;MacLean  have  been  holding  an  exhibition  of 
engravings  of  the  works  of  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bosheur  and 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.,  which  has  been  of  great  interest, 
not  only  as  illustrating  the  history  of  engraving  during  the 
thirty  years  prior  to  the  employment  of  the  process  of 
photogravure,  but  also  as  enabling  us  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
whole  record  in  black-and-white  of  the  life-work  of  two 
great  artists.  Mdlle.  Bouheur  has  been  successfully  re- 
produced by  such  ditt'erent  burins  as  those  jilied  by  W.  H. 
Simmons,  Charles  G.  Lewis,  Thomas  Landseer,  A.R.A., 
his  pupil  John  Cother  Webb,  Samuel  Cousins,  R.A.,  and 
Joseph  B.  Pratt,  in  pure  line  chiefly,  but  also  in  mezzotint, 
and  by  etching  and  a  hybrid  method.  Mr.  Tadeina's  work 
has  passed  for  the  most  part  into  monochrome  by  way 
of  the  etcher,  Paul  Rajon  and  Leopold  Lowenstam 
rendering  him  splendid  .service,  though  there  were  many 
fine  examples  of  Aug.  Blanchard's  line  work. 

The  idea  of  the  single-artist  exhibition  has  ju.st  been 
charmingly  developed  by  Messrs.  Dowdeswell,  «ho  have 
been  giving  us  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  a  father 
and  a  son,  Mr.  Edwin  and  Mr.  Claud  Hayes,  devoting 
two  adjoining  rooms,  one  to  the  little  oil  pictures  of 
the  father,  the  other  to  the  spirited  water-colour  drawings 
of  the  son.  Mr.  Edwin  Hayes  rarely,  if  ever,  leaves  the 
sea,  and  however  small  his  canvas,  the  result  is  generally  a 
finished  picture  rather  than  a  sketch.  His  colour  is  apt 
to  be  rather  too  uniformly  groy  when  much  of  his  work 
is  .seen  in  one  room.  Mr.  Claude  Hayes'  water-colours 
are   especially  infciesting   as   showing   the  evolution  of  a 
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style  foumlea  on  that  of  David  Cox  and  the  late  ilr.  Collier 
and  develoiied  nnder  modern  and  impressionistic  influences. 
In  the  open  field  and  still  more  o\ki\  moorland  ;Mr.  Claude 
Hayes  finds  scoiie  for  his  broad  and  suggestive  techniijue 
and  love  of  cloud  and  atmospheric  eflect. 

Variety  was  tUKpiestionably  the  dominant  note  at  a  triple 
exhibition  recently  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society.  One  room  was  devoted  to  the  dainty  drawings  of 
Miss  Kate  Geeen.vway,  who  is  better  known  in  France  and 
the  United  States,  and  more  freciuently  imitated,  tlian  nine- 
tenths  of  our  Academicians,  and  is,  witliin  her  own  little  pro- 
vince, peerless.  Her  designs  for  the  illustration  of  nursery 
books,  her  single  figures  or  group  studies  of  little  ones,  are 
unique  in  their  charm ;  but  she  is  less  happy  when  she  gives 
her  small  people  a  landscape  setting  after  the  fashion  of 
ilrs.  Allingham,  or  is  tempted  to  arrange  her  rustics  in  pro- 
cessional order  after  quasi-classic  models.  A  second  room 
was  apportioned  partly  to  the  original  Indian  ink  drawings  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons's  illustrations  to  sundry  luxuriously- 
bound  ami  printed  records  of  peregrinations  through  the 
green  heart  of  rural  England  and  the  picturesque  by-ways 
of  the  Continent  ;  and  partly  tu  the  water-colour  drawings 
of  Lord  Duxmore,  made,  most  of  them,  in  the  far-oti"  and 
well-nigh  inaccessible  recesses  of  the  Pamirs,  sometimes  at 
an  altitude  of  2,500  feet  above  the  sunnnit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  with  the  temperature  so  low  that  the  brush  froze  hard 
as  the  valorous  sketcher  tried  to  lay  in  his  washes. 
Under  such  conditions  arti.stic  excellence  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  even  if  the  daring  Earl's  skill  had  been  more 
than  that  of  the  average  amateur,  which  it  is  not. 

A  collection  of  landscapes  in  oils,  the  work  of  Miss 
E.  J.  Leigh,  an  Irish  artist,  though  long  resident  in 
Belgium,  have  been  for  a  short  time  on  view  at  9,  Conduit 
Street.  ]Miss  Leigh  is  mistress  of  a  broad,  free,  and  painterly 
touch,  and  an  attractive  scheme  of  light  and  shade  ;  the 
range  of  her  colour,  however,  is  not  wide  ;  and  the  interest 
inspired  by  her  canvases  is  not  always  commensurate  with 
their  ambitious  area. 

KEVIEWS. 
We  have  received  a  publication  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  entitled  "Jii'jirodvctionK  a/  the  Woodciifa  in  the 
Dream  of  Fo/i/i/iiltix  {//i/jmerotoninc/iid  J'ofi/Jtifi)  jiriiiti'i/ 
at  Venice  hi/  A/(/i(S  in  1499.  A  Xcic  Edition,  rejirintei/  for 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  jdioto-litho(ii-(ipliic  Inj 
W.  Griijrjf.  (1893)."  At  first  sight  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  such  a  publication ;  but  the  words  on  tiie  title,  "  A  Now 
Edition,"  appear  to  show  that  a  previous  edition  (which  has 
not  met  our  eyes)  has  been  exhausted,  and  that  this  pub- 
lication is  in  respon.se  to  a  genuine  demand.  Probably  no 
early  illustrated  book  is  so  familiar  to  art-students  as  Fra 
Colonna's  famous  romance,  "The  Strife  of  Love  in  a  Dream," 
to  give  it  its  full  Anglicised  title.  Its  celebrity  is  due 
entirely  to  its  illustrations,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
interminable  di.scussion,  but  no  real  light  has  been  as  yet 
shed  on  the  designer  or  graver  of  these  beautiful  wood- 
engravings.  Still  it  is  not  clear  what  the  motive  is  of  the 
present  publication.  As  examples  of  book-illustration  the 
woodcuts  are  u.seless  apart  from  the  text,  in  which  they  are 
enshrined  with  all  the  care  and  refinement  of  the  Aldine 
press.  For  students  of  design  or  engraving  a  selection 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  and  we  should  have  ex- 
pected a  preface  dealing  with  the  technical  excellencies 
of  the  cuts  rather  than,  or  in  addition  to,  the  extremely 
bald  historical  introduction  and  sunnnary  interpretation 
given  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Appell,  of  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum.    Tiie  rcproduction.s,  though   executed  by  so  skilful 


a  workman  as  .Mr.  (iriggs,  give  no  fair  idea  of  the  delicate 
beauty  of  the  originals.  The  anxiety  to  serve  up  the  one 
hundreil  and  sixty-eight  woodcuts  comi>lete  has  led  to  a  con- 
flict with  a  .son.se  of  propriety,  resulting  .sometimes  in  mere 
inanity,  and,  in  one  ca.se,  in  a  drawn  l)attle.  When  such 
a  publication  is  issued  by  a  Government  department,  two 
(piestions  are  naturally  asked,  Is  it  necessary?  ami  Is  the 
result  satisfactory  ?  We  fear  that  in  the  case  of  this  iiul>- 
lication  neither  ijue.stion  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Amongst  books  of  travel  recently  i.ssued,  one  of  very 
considerable  interest  is  "  A  Jonniri/  l/troiii//i  the  Yrmrn," 
by  Walter  B.  Mauris,  F.K.d.S.  (BI;»ckwood  and  Sons) 
The  Yemen  is  a  portion  of  Arabia  of  which  very  little 
is  known  to  us,  though  Aden  is  one  of  the  doors  to  it. 
Mr.  Harris  made  his  way  into  it,  and  through  it,  in  the 
guise  of  a  Greek  trader  last  year,  at  the  time  when  the 
whole  country  was  in  a  ferment  from  a  recently  suppre,s.sed 
rising  of  the  Arabs  again.st  the  Turks  ;  and  nuich  of  the 
interest  of  the  book  turns  upon  the  information  fountl  in 
it  on  the  relations  between  the  two  nationalities,  which 
are  largely  affected  by  religious  questions.  The  descriptions 
of  the  country  and  the  i)eoplc  are  also  full  of  interest. 
There  is  little  attempt  at  word  painting,  but  the  descrip- 
tions are  such  as  convey  clear  and  distinct  idea.  Tlie 
illustrations  leave  something  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Harris  is 
evidently  not  so  gootl  an  artist  as  writer,  and  whilst  .Mr. 
Forestier  has  done  the  best  po.ssible  with  the  sketches 
jilaced  in  his  hands,  the  originals  evidently  luid  not  enough 
nature  in  them  to  enable  him  to  make  convincing  drawings. 
The  Kodac  is  the  best  artist  under  such  circumstances. 

We  have  received  from  the  Librairie  de  I'Art,  8,  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  a  nundjer  of  fascicules  of  various 
work.s,  which  ajiparently  are  made  up  of  illustrations  that 
have  been  iiublislud  in  the  pages  of  that  valual)le  arti.stic 
magazine,  L'Arl.  Here  are  collections  of  alphabets  ami 
of  decorative  suggestions  by  eminent  French  artists,  living 
and  deceased,  amongst  whom  the  designer  HabkrtDvs 
figures  prominently.  These  are  in  small  form,  sold  for  a 
few  pence,  and  should  be  very  u.seful  to  certain  ilesigiiers. 
There  is  another  collection  of  drawings  from  pictures  liy 
animal-painters,  French  for  the  most  part,  but  cnsmo- 
politan,  which  is  the  case  also  in  another  collection  of  rei)ro- 
ductions  of  .sculpture.  These  last  two  are  in  folio  form, 
and  are  interesting  from  the  bold  way  in  which  they  are 
drawn,  characteristic  of  the  reproductions  in  L'Art. 

From  the  same  imblisher  comes  "  Methmle  J'rali</i(e  de 
Desnin."  It  is  by  two  professors,  M.  Bai'ILLV,  of  Paris, 
and  M.  Vilette,  of  Amiens,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  gives 
some  very  good  hints  to  learners  ;  but  as  it  attempts  to 
teach  perspective,  model-drawing,  ornament  from  the  cast, 
figure-drawing,  and  the  drawing  of  land.scapc,  all  within 
the  scope  of  forty-eight  jiages,  it  iloes  not  gti  very  far. 

The  new  issue  of  "The  Year's  Art"  (.1.  S.  Virtue  and 
Co.)— the  fifteenth  of  the  .series— more  than  maintains  its 
re|)Utation.  It  is  to  the  arti.st  and  all  who  have  to  do 
with  or  are  interested  in  the  world  of  art,  what  the 
"Almanac  de  Gotlia  "  and  "  Statesman's  Year-book  '  are  to 
the  politician,  or  "  Whitaker,"  "  Hazell,"  ami  the  rest  are  to 
the  general  reader  and  man  of  business.  Tiiat  it  in  in- 
cajiablc  of  imiirovement  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  say  ; 
but  as  it  stands,  the  book  is  a  concise  epitome  of  the  art  of 
the  year— dealing  not  with  criticism,  but  with  fact.s.  The 
commercial,  educational,  administrative  sides  of  ort,  os 
well  a.s  ;esthetic,  are  fully  ilealt  with,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  15. 
Carter  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  the 
w<irk  he  has  done  .so  much  to  rai.se  to  its  present  degree 
of  c plrt'i"'-    iv.j    i.-..tMl,„.-.      Tl n,  ,ii>  ..r  il„.  ;,rt 
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aiul  literary  editors  of  tlif  iirincipiil  art  niasa/iiies  ami 
illustrated  i)apers  t'oriii  the  leading  feature  of  the  iiieturial 
portion  of  the  volume. 

NOTAIillJA. 
We  are  rei|iiested  to  state  that  the  C'iiiea-o  Jv\hiliition 
medal  was  not  a\Yarded  to  :Mr.  V.  tiooDALL,  K.A.,  as  was 
at  first  cabled,  but  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Goodall,  of  Dulwich. 

It  is  with  iilcasure  that  we  record  the  fact  that  a 
baronetcy  has  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  E.  Rurne-Jones. 
A  similar  honour  was  oflTercd  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.- 
for  the  second  time— but  refused. 

The  following  have  been  elected  Associates  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  Paintcr-Eteliers  :— Mes.srs.  F.  Uobercj, 
G.  W.  F"vE,  A.  flAitTLKY.  H.  Macbeth  Raeuukx,  H.  G. 
Massey,  W.  Monk,  G.  il.  Pott,  and  E.  Stamp,  and  Professor 
Leguo.s. 

Several  works  l)y  Kiislish  artists  have  recently  been 
added  U<  the  Luxeuibonrg.  Among  them  are  two  drawings 
by  Sir  Frkdkric  Leichtox,  P.R.A.,  some  designs  by  Sir 
Edwakd  Burne-Jones,  "Love  and  Life"  by  ^Ir.  G.  F. 
Watt.^,  Ix.A.,  and  a  small  painting  by  Edward  Calvert. 
The  autumn  exhibition  at  the  JIanchester  City  Art 
Gallery,  which  closed  on  Sunday,  January  5th,  after 
being  ojien  for  eighteen  weeks,  was  most  successful.  The 
number  of  visitors  during  the  course  of  the  exhibition 
was  over  87,000. 

The  question  of  a  man's  native  copyriglit  in  his  own 
features  and  body  has  lately  been  agitating  the  law-courts, 
and  the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  running  in  favour  of 
some  such  riglit  being  recognised  by  law.  French  jurists 
liave  already  proclaimed  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
principle. 

A  case  brought  in  Judge  Bacon's  court  by  Mr.  David 
Murray.  A.K.A.,  establishes  a  valuable  point  in  favour  of 
artists.  Henceforward,  the  hanging  upon  one's  walls  of  a 
picture  which  has  been  obtained  "  on  approval "  is,  in  the 
ab.senee  of  testimony  to  the  contrary,  a  formal  acceptance 
of  the  picture  and  general  evidence  of  its  purchase. 

The  Koyal  Scottish  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  at  their  annual  meeting  decided  that  lady  members 
.sliall  in  future  be  allowed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  be  eligible  for  election  as  office-bearers.  This 
is  the  first  attempt  of  any  art  body  in  the  kingdom  to 
jilace  the  lady  members  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of 
the  other  sex. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Lady  Eastlake  the  National 
Gallery  has  acquired  the  picture  "  Ippolita  Firelli "  by 
Sir  CiiAs.  L.  Eastlake,  P. it. A.,  and  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  a  bu.st  of  Sir  Charles  L.  Ea.stlake  by  Gibson, 
and  the  "  Portrait  of  Jlrs.  Graham,  afterwards  Lady 
Calcott,"  by  Sir  J.  Lawrence.  To  the  Artists'  General 
Benevolent  Fund  is  l)e(|neathed  £100. 

The  Portfolio  and  L'litt  have  sinmltaneously  reduced 
the  size  of  their  pages,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  pub- 
lications. The  former  will  henceforth  consist  of  a  single 
monograph  each  month  on  some  artist  or  artistic  or 
pictures(|ue  subject— a  novel  and  interesting  departure, 
which  so  far  is  admirably  carried  out.  L'Avt  has  greatly 
improved  the  character  of  its  paper,  and  should  in  its  new 
form  secure  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 

Herr  Klinher's  act  in  a.s.saulting  the  editor  of  the  Berlin 
TiKjelildtt,  in  con.seqnence  of  an  unfavourable  criticism  of 
liis  work  which  had  aiqjeared  in  tliat  journal  has  met  with 
favour  by  many  artists  and  critics— but  for  ditferent  reasons. 
The  artists  would  be  more  than  human  did  they  not  OTijoy 
tin:  si_'ht  of  a  little  iconotlastic  retaliation  ;  and  the  critics 


less,  did  they  not  agree  with  the  aggrieved  party's  policy  of 
attacking  not  the  writer  of  the  article,  but  his  more  dis- 
tinguished chief. 

At  a  recent  well-attended  and  very  interesting  meeting 
of  the  Camera  Club  Mr.  Arthitr  IUri'iiett  expounded  a 
]irocc.ss  of  his  own  discovering,  which,  he  alleges,  enables 
him,  whilst  translating  into  monochrome  through  his 
camera  the  colours  of  a  picture,  to  preserve  the  proper 
relations  of  those  colours  to  each  other.  Mr.  Burchett's 
device  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  He  interposes  screens  of 
yellow  and  a  certain  curious  sliade  of  green  glass  between 
the  combinations  of  his  lens.  ^Many  fine  photographs  were 
exhibited  taken  by  these  means  ;  to  have  given  anything 
like  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  benefits  of  his 
method,  however,  Mr.  Buichett  should  have  shown  us  the 
.saiue  picture,  or  the  saiue  landscape,  taken  under  the  same 
conditions  of  light  and  time  by  the  old  method  and  the 
new.  and  have  hung  the  results  side  by  side. 

We  regret  that  by  an  oversight  the  acknowledgment  of 
M.  Daveau's  photographic  rights  was  not  inserted  under 
our  reproduction  of  the  RafTet  Memorial  last  month. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death,  at  Edinburgh,  of  ilr. 
Clark  Stanton,  R.S.A.  He  was  born  at  Birmingham  in 
183i,  and  received  his  early  education  at  King  Edward's 
Grammar  School  in  that  city.  He  attended  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  Schools,  and  while  still  a  young  man 
entered  the  studio  of  IMessrs.  Elkington  as  a  designer 
and  modeller.  He  first  e.xhibited  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  in  1857,  and  was  elected  a  full  member  in  1883. 

Baron  Carl  Hasenauer,  the  eminent  Viennese  archi- 
tect, was  the  designer  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  the  mag- 
nificent Burg  Theatre  at  Vienna.  He  was  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Vienna, 
and  an  honorary  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal 
In.stitute  of  British  Architects. 

M.  Jules  Pierre  Cavelier,  the  eminent  sculptor, 
died  at  Paris  on  January  28th,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  years.  He  studied  imder  David  d'Angers  and 
Delaroche,  and  carried  off  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1842. 
In  1849  he  won  the  medal  of  honour  at  the  Salon  for  his 
"Penelope  Sleeping."  His  statue  of  "Truth"  (exhibited 
in  1853),  a  bust  of  a  woman,  and  the  "  Mother  of  the 
Gracchi,"  are  in  the  Luxembourg  ;  and  among  other  of 
his  well-known  works  are  the  two  statues  of  "  St.  Matthew  " 
and  "  Monsignor  Aft're  "  in  the  sacristy  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
a  group  of  Caryatides  of  the  Central  Pavilion  of  the 
Louvre.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  an  orticer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Mr.  GouRLAY  Steele,  R.S.A.,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1820,  where  he  was  educated.  He  soou  made  a  reputation 
as  an  animal-painter,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  in  1S73  he  was  appointed  Animal  Painter  for 
Scotland  to  the  Queen.  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
engraved,  among  the  best  known  being  "  Visit  of  the  Queen 
to  a  Highland  Cottage,"  "  Robbie  Burns  and  the  Field- 
mouse,"  and  "  Spring  in  the  Highland.s."  For  some  years  he 
had  been  the  Principal  Curator  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Scotland. 

The  death  has  occurred,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Colsian  Dibdin  (grandson  of  the  famous  Charles 
Dibdin),  who  began  life  in  1820  in  tlie  "  Ship-letter  Office  of 
the  General  Post  Office,"  but  after  eleven  years  of  iml)lic 
.service  became  a  professional  artist.  J[r.  Dibdin  first  ex- 
hibited in  1831,  and  for  many  years  was  a  regular  contri- 
butor to  the  Itoyal  Academy  and  other  loading  exhibitions. 
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THE    XATIOXAL    GALLERY    IN    1X'.)3. 

Another  year  of  progress  is  to  be  recorded  for  the 
National  Gallery.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  tlie  nnmber  of  attendances  and  so  forth — a  fact 
doubtless  to  be  deplored,  yet  of  no  great  consequence, 
whether  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  iihenomeiially  fine 
weather  in  1893,  or  in  the  deterrent  efi'eets  of  Trafalgar 
Square  demonstrations.  Of  tlie  gradual  development  of 
the  collection  we  habitually  keep  our  readers  au  eouraiU ; 
but  we  may  here  lirietly  summarise  this  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. Seven  pictures  have  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
£5,867,  or  an  average  of  £838  per  picture.  They  are  by 
DuYSTEE,  Jacob  van  Euisdael,  Romney,  Egg,  Mason, 
and  WiLLCocK,  thus  showing  a  gratifying  and  unexpected 
recognition  of  English  art.  The  donations  and  betiuests 
were  six,  the  pictures  being  by  Nasmyth,  Eastlake,  Fred. 
Walker,  Bell,  Vernet,  and  Ford  Mauox  Brown.  Nine 
pictures  have  been  attended  to — of  them  a  couple  of 
Turners,  though  at  least  one  more  of  that  artist  awaits 
similar  care ;  and  eleven  have  lieen  glazed.  On  public 
days  the  attendance  was  486,746  (a  daily  average  of  2,3.')1), 
and  on  student  days,  38,976,  whose  sixpences  amounted  to 
£974  (as  against  £1,048  in  the  previous  year).  This  sum  is 
devoted  wisely  to  an  "  appropriation  in  aid '"  of  the  annual 
vote.  There  were  -20,936  attendances  of  copyists,  who  pro- 
duced 971  comiilete  copies  of  pictures  (exclusive  of  the 
vast  number  of  partial  copies) ;  of  these,  402  were  copied 
from  87  Old  j\Iasters,  and  569  from  49  Modern.  Of  the 
catalogues,  13,050  were  sold,  and  a  sum  of  £398  was  real- 
ised by  them.  ilr.  J.  P.  Heseltine  was  appointed  Trustee 
in  succession  to  the  late  Lord  Northbourne.  Within  the 
last  month,  we  may  add,  acquisition  has  been  further 
made  of  pictures  by  Eastlake,  Ter  Borch,  Eejibeandt, 
PiETER  SuYERS,  J.\N  VAN  Aach,  and  Henry  R.  Morland. 
Of  all  of  these  we  hope  very  shortly  to  place  reproductions 
before  our  readers. 

ARTISTS  AND  BARONETCIES. 
The  dignity  of  baronet— Art  cannot  yet  aspire  as  high  as 
Literature — which,  as  we  announced  last  month,  has  been 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Edward  Burne-Jones,  is  well  borne 
by  him  who  has  so  nobly  earned  a  distinction  which  he 
has  never  sought.  It  conies  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
splendid  display  of  a  noble  life's-work  so  recently  seen  at 
the  New  Gallery  ;  and  those  are  not  lacking  who  proclaim 
it  the  (lovernment's  reply  to  the  Academy  who  would  not 
elect  the  artist  into  its  midst.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
tiiat  the  honour  wa.s  pressed  upon  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones 
in  sole  recognition  of  his  art,  just  as  it  was  pres.sed  for  a 
second  time  upon  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts— a  member  of  that 
Royal  Academy  which  is  falsely  suppo.sed  to  be  inimical 
to  the  great  disci[)Ie  of  Rossctti ;  and  there  are  few  indeed 
who  do  not  view  with  satisfaction  the  wise  iiayment  of  a 
compliment  and  its  graceful  acceiitance.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Watts,  who  begged  leave  to  decline  the  prott'ered  honour, 
the  position  is  somewhat  diticrent,  as  may  be  .seen  from  the 
artist's  letter  upon  the  subject — an  interesting  letter  which 
we  are  enabled  to  rejiroduce  in  iiart.  After  exiiressing  lii.s 
approval  of  his  friend's  acceptance,  he  goes  on  :  "  I  ho|)e  my 
declining  is  not  attrilnited  to  '  ideas  '  or  'princiiilcs,'  though 
I  wish,  and  even  trust,  that  eventually  the  widest  and  most 
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liberal  principles  will  bring  happiness  and  peace.  I  am  not 
at  all  for  the  abolition  of  distinctions.  I  should  even  prefer 
to  see  the  different  classes  marshalled,  and  distinctions  of 
costume,  etc.,  as  in  the  middle  ages— a  more  ])ictures(ine 
arrangement  than  our  modern."  [Profe.ssor  Ruskin's  views, 
too,  in  Fors  Cluvigern.  -Fa).^  "Of  cour.se,  there  should 
always  be  the  greatest  facility  for  merit  of  every  kind  to 
rise  to  the  surface  and  to  any  position,  but  I  would  have 
honour  visible  and  nohli/  borne  in  conduct  and  in  show. 
For  myself  the  distinction  has  been  declined  for  various 
reasons.  The  one  which  would  be  most  readily  understood 
is  that  I  have  not  the  means  for  keeping  up  any  social  dis- 
tinction, great  or  small.  I  have  ju.st  said  that  I  like  them, 
but  I  think  they  should  be  real  in  sentiment  and  effect. 
My  objects  in  work  and  the  destination  of  my  most  expen- 
sive and  important  work  have  not  been  in  the  direction  of 
money-making.  I  never  have  had  that  object,  and  cannot 
take  it  up  now,  but  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  my 
reasons  in  this  matter  should  be  misunderstood.  My  work, 
as  you  know,  has  no  reference  to  iiolitical  or  theological 
views — my  whole  object  is  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
.science  of  the  comnuniity  ;  and  I  am  greatly  plea.sed  Id  find 
that  in  the  letters  I  constantly  receive  from  strangers  that 
this  is  felt,  and  that  what  I  do  is  not  regarded  from  the 
decorative  or  pictorial  point  of  view.  I  get  no  praise  for 
my  pictures  as  works  of  art,  and  1  am  Hattered  by  the  proof 
that  the  artistic  effort  is  forgotten  in  the  more  important 
one.  I  daresay  this  is  pretty  disjointed  and  incongruous, 
for  I  scribble  in  haste,  but  you  (if  you  can  make  out  my 
meaning)  will  understand  it  rightly."  Mr.  Watts's  attitude 
and  motive  will  be  rightly  understood,  and  approved  no 
doubt  by  a  sympathetic  public,  for  the  attitude,  like  the 
motive,  is  a  lofty  one,  which  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood 
only  by  the  envious  or  the  cynical.  How  different  was 
Courbet's  motive  when  he  declined  the  Legion  of  Honour ! 
His  refusal  to  Nai>oleon  III.  was  modest  enough  ;  but  a 
recently-iniblished  letter  to  his  parents  places  that  refusal 
in  a  very  ditfoi'cnt  light.  "I  have  scored  twice,"  he  ex- 
claimed triumphantly— "' once  in  being  offered  the  knight- 
hood, and  once  in  declining  it  !  "  As  modest  as  those  of  .Mr. 
Watts,  though  not  perhaps  so  elevated,  were  the  considera- 
tions that  induced  Redgrave  and  Maclise  to  decline  a  knight- 
hood and  Chantrey  to  forego  a  baronetcy  ;  and  the  [mblic 
which  applauded  their  restraint  will  apjirove  the  action 
of  the  jireiix  chevii/iei;  to  whose  generosity  they  owe  so 
miich,  and  in  whose  interest  alone  he  has  surrendered  the 
distinction  which  was  offered  him  by  the  Queen. 

IIANK.STAENCL    1'.    EMI'lUE    THE.\T1!E    lO.,    LIMITED. 

An  important  point  on  the  law  of  Artistic  Copyright 
ari.ses  in  the  action  of  "  Hanfstaengl  v.  Emjure  Theatre 
Comi)any,  l,imitcd,"  which  was  recently  before  the  court 
on  an  a])plicati()n  by  the  [ilaintilV  for  an  interim  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendants  from  infringing  his  copyright  in 
certain  ]>ictures  alleged  by  him  to  be  reproduceil  by  the 
defendants  in  "  Living  Pictures,"  the  rc|n-csentatiou  of 
wliicli  forms  part  of  the  entertainment  at  the  Empire.  It 
was  stated  l)y  the  plaintiff's  counsel  that  the  defendants 
had  a  largo  gilt  frame  with  a  l)ackground  in  it  like  that 
of  a  picture;  but,  instead  •>{  the  ligures  being  jiaiuted  in, 
living  figures,  in  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  in  the  original 
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pictures,  were  siibstituted.  Tlie  Copyright  Act  gives  to  the 
owners  of  copyrijrhts  in  pictures  "Tiio  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  copying,  engraving,  reproducing,  and  multiplying 
.  .  .  .  hy  any  means  and  of  any  size.''  Are  these 
"  Living  Pictures  "  rejn-oductions  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Acti  That  is  the  question  the  court  has  to  decide,  but 
upon  which,  the  matter  being  still  mb  jmlicf,  no  opinion 
can  yet  be  expressed  here.  Mr.  Justice  Stirling,  however, 
in  refusing  an  injunction,  held  that  the  mere  grouping  of 
human  beings  does  not  constitute  a  reproduction  of  a  pic- 
ture :  this  decision  being  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
It  would  seem  that  of  the  many  cases  arising  on  the  law  of 
Artistic  Copyright  that  under  notice  is  one  of  the  very  few 
which  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  final  judgment  of  the  court  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest  and  not  a  little  anxiety. 


EXHIBITIDXS. 
If  one  may  trust  the  record  of  his  impressions  as  dis- 
played in  his  series  of  water-colour  drawings  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  Bond  Street,  the  visits  of  Mr. 
J.  FuLLEYLOVE,  E.I.,  to  Paris  must  be  singularly  happy 
ones.  He  seems  to  catch  the  very  spirit  of  the  city  as 
we  enjoy  it  most— as  we  love  best  to  recall  it.  He  paints 
it  in  clear  blue-grey  ;  clean,  crisp,  and  sparkling  in  the 
sun,  with  exhilarating  June  breezes  rustling  in  its  leafy 
boulevards.  And  he  has  seen  it  whole :  he  has  seized  the 
gaiety  of  the  Seine  with  its  flitting  hateaux-mouches ; 
the  qmds  with  their  stalls  and  touches  of  vivid  colour ; 
the  spaciousness  of  the  open  places  with  their  decorative 
modern  statuary  and  fountains  disposed  to  his  keen  de- 
light ;  the  stately  limes  of  the  Luxembourg  Avenue  ;  the 
vivacious  note  of  the  turret  and  outstretched  sails  of  Le 
Moulin  I'louge ;  the  grim  humoiu-  of  the  Ciothic  devils 
which  grin  eternally  down  on  Paris  from  the  battlements 
of  Notre  Dame ;  the  rigid  iron  filigree  of  the  all-command- 
ing Eifl'el  Tower ;  the  delicate  traceries  of  the  Tour  de  St. 
Jacques  ;  and  the  placidity  of  the  modern  classic  build- 
ings. Paris,  fuller  of  glitter  than  colour,  is  a  paradise  to 
an  architect-artist  who  is  brisk  in  the  manipulation  of  his 
water-colours,  and  always  transparent  and  untroubled  in 
his  results,  and  who  can  draw  his  buildings  so  that  they 
look  firm  and  rooted  and  yet  never  heavy,  and  convey  the 
tender  intricacy  of  enrichments  without  tedious  evidence  of 
labour.    And  such  an  one  is  Mr.  Fulleylove. 

The  present  display  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  is 
very  distinctively  and  exclusively  an  exhibition  of  Scottish 
art,  for  no  important  pictures  come  from  London  except  a 
few  by  painters  of  Northern  nationality,  such  as  Jlr. 
Mac'Whirteu's  "View  of  Edinburgh  from  the  Queen's 
Park,"  ilr.  W.  E.  Lockharts  portrait  of  "  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,"  Mr.  T.  C.rauam's  "  Last  Words— 
Tyneside,"  and  "  A  Fayre  Ladye,"  a  remarkalily  excellent 
bust-portrait  by  the  late  ^Ir.  Pkttie.  The  most  prominent 
of  the  figure-pictures  is  Mr.  C.  Martin  Hakdie'.s  well- 
composed  and  interesting  rendering  of  "The  Meeting  of 
Burns  and  Scott  in  the  House  of  Professor  Ferguson ; " 
and  another  cleverly-painted  last-century  subject,  "The 
Reception  of  the  News  of  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans  by 
the  Jacobites  at  the  Smyrna  Club,  London,"  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  (!.  ().  Reik,  one  nf  the  ablest  of  the  Scottish  f/enre- 
painters.  Mr.  Allan  Stiaut  has  a  telling  historical 
jiicture  of  "A  Fragment  of  the  Armada,"  under  Don 
Pcsceia,  seeking  .shelter  with  the  Highlanders  in  the  island 
of  Mull;  and  by  Mr.  Rouert  M'(iREuoR  is  an  important 
subject  of  rustics  returning  from  market,  especially  remark- 


able for  the  delicacy  of  its  landscape,  for  the  refinement 
with  which  a  great  expanse  of  sand  and  sea,  and  the  ipiiet 
space  of  sky  that  overhangs  them,  have  been  treated.  Sir 
George  Reib,  the  President,  exhibits  four  of  his  firmly- 
painted  and  characteristic  portraits,  including  a  full-length 
of  Lord  ]\Iountstephen,  and  half-lengths  of  Dr.  Walter 
Smith  and  Professor  Grainger  Stewart ;  and  a  very  refined 
and  spontaneous  example  of  landscape  art—"  A  Highland 
Pastoral  "—comes  from  his  brush.  Jlr.  James  Guthrie 
sends  a  half-length  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  distinguished 
by  a  fine  sense  of  atmosphere  and  restful  harmony  of  tone  ; 
while  Mr.  Robert  Gibe,  Mr.  Otto  Leyde,  and  Mr.  W. 
Hole  also  exhibit  notable  portraits.  Among  the  promi- 
nent exhibitors  of  landscape  are  Mr.  W.  D.  ]\I'Kay, 
j\lr.  G.  Campbell  Noble,  and  Mr.  Robert  Noble  ;  and 
a  masterly  piece  of  animal-painting,  a  group  of  terriers,  is 
the  work  of  :Mr.  Robert  jUexander.  The  sculpture  is, 
as  usual,  a  rather  meagre  display,  the  most  attractive 
exhibits  in  this  cla.ss  being  three  bu.sts  by  Mr.  Pittenprii;h 
ilACGiLLiVRAY.  No  fewer  than  eight  architects  have  been 
recently  elected  Associates  of  the  Academy,  and  most  of 
them  contribute  designs  of  considerable  interest. 


REVIEWS. 
Just  as  Raphael  had  his  favourite,  and  indeed  his  own 
instructed,  engraver  in  Marcantonio,  Iteynolds  in  S.  AV. 
Reynolds,  Miervelt  in  his  son-in-law,  and  Turner  in  the 
little  group  educated  under  his  own  eye,  so  Paibens  con- 
fided the  vulgarising  (rightly  understood)  of  his  pictures  to 
the  pliant  but  vigorous  talent  of  young  Lucas  Yorsterman. 
To  the  memory  of  this  great  engraver  a  monument  has  been 
raised  by  Monsieur  Henri  Hymans,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Library  of  Belgium,  in  his  important  monograph, 
"Lucas  Yorsterman:  Crdalogue  Baisoniir  Je  son  (Euvre" 
(Brussels:  Bruylant  Christophe)— a  book  which  displays 
the  author's  well-known  erudition  in  the  subject,  and  all 
the  industry,  observation,  and  taste  which  he  always  brings 
to  tasks  such  as  these.  We  have  tested  :M.  Hymans  in 
one  or  two  cases  taken  at  random,  and  we  have  not 
once  found  him  wanting.  The  arrangement  of  the  book, 
too,  is  convenient,  and  the  subdivisions  helpful.  We  are 
glad  to  see  a  carefully-compiled  list  of  the  much-needed 
emendations  and  corrections  of  Nagler's  ill-considered 
catalogue ;  and  then  we  have  the  portraits  of  Yorster- 
man, the  sacred  subjects  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  saints  and  mystic  subjects,  fable  and  ancient 
history,  allegorical,  historical  ijenre,  and  landscape  subjects 
and  portraits,  as  well  as  doubtful  pieces— a  list  which,  in 
itself,  reveals  the  extent  of  the  master's  work,  as  well  as 
the  versatility  of  his  talent.  The  several  indexes  also 
are  chronological,  as  well  as  by  subject,  by  names  of 
the  painters  engraved,  of  his  publishers,  and  so  forth. 
Thus  the  book  is  as  complete  as  ingenuity  could  make 
it ;  and  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  life  of  Yorsterman— 
with  special  stress  on  his  sojourn  and  work  in  England 
—increases  its  value.  :M.  Hymans  does  not  appear  to 
have  added  much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  of  the 
VIC  intime  of  the  engraver,  but  he  has  rendered  us  this 
negative  service  :  that  he  has  cast  doubt,  if  not  absolute 
di-scredit,  on  the  discovery  claimed  in  the  "  Histoire  de 
la  gravure  dans  I'Ecole  de  Rubens,"  that  Yorsterman 
stayed  and  worked  iu  Paris  on  his  way  to  iMigland.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  a  few  finely -painted,  though 
necessarily  minor,  examples  of  Vorsterman's  original 
genius,  tiigether  with  several  highly  interesting  engraved 
portraits  of  the  master  himself. 
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The  appearance  of  a  complete  volume  of  "  The  Shtdio  " 
enables  us  to  appreciate  both  the  aim  of  this  jieriodical 
and  how  far  it  has  succeeded  in  what  it  set  out  to  do. 
Certainly  Jlr.  Gleeson  White  deserves  the  credit  of 
making  something  of  a  fresh  departure.  The  new-comer, 
that  is  to  say,  does  not  attack  the  position  of  the  old- 
established  magazines  which  deal  with  art.  Not  only  does 
it  appear  in  a  cheaper  form  than  any  of  them,  but  it  ai>peals 
as  one  would  exjiect  from  its  title)  much  more  directly, 
and  more  exclusively,  to  the  artist,  and  especially  to  the 
art-student.  We  have,  accordingly,  not  only  articles  of  a 
more  or  less  technical  character,  such  as  the  one  on  "  Bas- 
reliefs  in  Coloured  Plaster,"  Mr.  W.\ltee  Crane's  on 
"Cesso,"  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Kennedy'.s  terse  description  of 
" Techni(|ue  in  Glass-Painting,"  but  two  articles  on  sketch- 
ing, two  on  sketching  grounds,  three  on  photography,  and 
three  on  process-printing,  most  of  them  written  by  artists 
for  artists  or  students  of  art.  The  one  department  of  art 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  adci|uately  treated  is  tliat 
of  industrial  design.  The  sympathies  of  "  T]t£  Stndio ''  lean 
very  obviously  in  the  direction  of  the  art  of  to-morrow 
or  the  day  after,  and  it  ha^  the  courage  of  its  opinions  ; 
but  it  was  hardly  safe  to  place  j\[r.  Aubrey  Beaedsley 
on  such  a  very  tall  pedestal,  still  less  to  give  examples 
of  his  work  which  fall  .so  far  lielow  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  work,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Mr.  Anninc 
Bell  is  extremely  interesting,  and  promises  a  good  deal. 
One  is  thankful  to  the  editor  for  daring  to  give  us  illustra- 
tions which  appeal  frankly  to  the  artist,  and  only  to  the 
artist ;  but  there  are  a  few  among  them  which  were 
distinctly  not  worth  publishing :  scribbles  like  that  by 
Michael  Dkjnam  on  p.  190,  and  that  by  Claude  iloNET 
on  p.  242,  serve  but  to  make  the  Philistine  scoff— and  not 
the  Philistine  only.  The  general  impression  one  gets  as 
one  turns  over  the  pages  of  the  volume  is  one  of  such 
freshness  and  vitality  that  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  bound 
in  such  a  childish  cover  :  among  the  competition  designs 
for  the  title-page  given  on  pp.  20.')  and  200,  there  are 
some  half  dozen,  any  one  of  which  would  have  made  a  much 
worthier  cover  to  the  magazine. 

It  is  becoming  quite  the  fashion  for  masters  of  a  local 
school  of  art  to  jniblish  their  lectures  (or  the  notes  for 
them)  in  the  form  of  a  text-book  ;  one  such  voliuue  is  even 
produced  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art ;  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  be- 
tween them,  and  they  appear  to  be  more  or  less  the  ex- 
pression of  one  idea,  mainly,  we  should  say,  that  of  the 
late  F.  W.  j^rooDY.  The  latest  of  these,  "A  Tcvt-flool-  of 
Elrmcnffiri/  Di'xign,"  by  BiciiARD  (J.  Hattox  (Chapman 
and  Hall),  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  author's  ideas  on 
decoration  are,  generally  speaking,  sound  enough  ;  and  if 
he  has  nothing  very  new  to  tell  us,  he  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  which  may  be  useful  to  the  student— all  of  which 
would  probably  be  much  more  effective  when  the  author 
was  demonstrating  his  theories  on  the  blackboard.  Here 
is  a  paragraph,  for  example,  which  doubtless  means  some- 
thing, for  the  sincerity  of  the  writer  is  evident  throughout 
the  book  ;  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  follow  : — "  The  paradox 
of  decorative  art  is  then,  the  breaking  uji  of  the  surface 
into  proportionate  parts,  or  mul/i/i/i/hi;/  the  iihas,  for  the 
sake  of  interest  and  richness,  and,  the  association  of  the 
parts  into  an  easily  aiiprehended,  organic  and  personal 
whole,  which  implies  the  reduction  of  i\leit.<'  .Vnd  again  : 
"The  designer  must  determine  whether  his  object  shall 
be  dynamic,  static,  or  neutral.''  Apart,  however,  from  the 
manner  of  saying,  which,  if  nut  confused,  lacks  at  Ica.st 
lucidity,   there   is   little  fault    to   find  with   what   is   said. 


One  may  be  disposed  to  dispute  here  and  there  a  statement, 
as  when  it  is  averred  that  "there  is  nothing  paiticularly 
difficult  in  a  border  if  it  were  not  for  the  corner" — we 
should  have  .said  that  the  design  of  a  border  was  no  slight 
test  of  the  .student's  capability — but,  in  the  main,  the 
student  will  learn  from  Mr.  Hatton  only  what  he  should 
know,  and  probably  does,  if  he  attends  a  school  of  art. 

The  first  part  of  "Anim/i/s  in  Ornament,"  by  G.  Sturm 
(Hodder  Brothers),  consists  of  five  collotype  plate.s,  which 
will  be  welcome  to  those  workers  in  art  who  are  so  little 
artists  as  to  borrow  from  a  work  of  the  kind  the  living 
creatures  they  think  fit  to  introduce  into  their  ornament. 
Herr  Sturm's  animals  are  cleverly  drawn  ;  but  there  is 
more  of  cleverness  than  of  taste  in  his  method  ;  and  what 
sense  of  beauty  he  may  have  deserts  him  when  it  comes 
to  the  rendering  of  lizards  and  fi.she.^.  His  are  literally 
animals  in,  ornament,  and  not  animals  treated  ornament- 
ally :  indeed,  they  appear  rather  out  of  place  among  the 
more  conventional  foliage  in  which  they  disport  them- 
selves. The  student  will  not  find  here  any  solution  of  the 
difficulty  of  adapting  animal  form  to  the  piu'poses  of  or- 
nament. One  would  have  thought,  jierhaps,  lietter  of  the 
artist,  but  that  his  manner  is  so  obviously  that  of  Professor 
Anton  Seder  as  to  court  comparison  with  it,  and  to  suffer 
by  the  comparison. 

Mr.  W.  Pi,  Letiiai)y'.s  " Lcidirork"  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
deals  with  the  art  of  the  "Plumber,"  as  it  was  and  as 
it  might  be— not  as  it  is.  He  is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  ornamental  asijcct  of  pipes  and  gutters,  cisterns,  and 
coflins,  and  the  like.  He  dwells  with  the  affection  of 
an  artist  upon  picturesipie  spires  and  turrets,  crestings 
and  finials,  vases  and  gate-piers,  fonts,  fountiiins,  and 
lead  statues.  The  short  historical  sketch  he  gives  us  is 
brief  but  to  the  jioint,  and  tells  us  pretty  well  all  we 
want  to  know.  He  surveys  in  compact  compa.ss,  and 
without  waste  of  words,  what  has  been  done  in  lead  ; 
points  out  the  treatment  to  which  the  material  lends 
itself,  and  the  character  which  belongs  to  working  in 
lead.  With  regard  to  the  future  of  the  craft,  the  author 
seems  to  us  over-sanguine.  That  it  is  possible  for  an 
artist  to  express  himself  in  it,  needs  no  proof  ;  that  any 
artist  of  to-day  is  likely  to  take  it  up  and  practise  it 
(as  Mr.  Lethaby  suggests)  as  he  would  iwinting  or  sculp- 
ture, is  widely  imjjrobable.  Nor  can  we  <iuite  agree  with 
the  assertion  that  "few  materials  are  more  worthy  of 
artistic  care  "  than  lead.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  writer, 
however,  will  not  le.s.sen  the  value  of  the  book  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  interested  in  his  subject. 

The  "  Elements  of  Handicraft  and  Desii/n  "  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  is  not,  as  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Benson  explains  in  his 
preface,  a  treatise  on  carpentry,  but  an  attempt  to 
teach  the  right  use  of  tools  by  way  of  a  first  step  in 
elementary  education  ;  and,  as  it  happens,  he  takes,  as 
one  may  say,  the  carpenter's  bench  for  his  jiulpit.  The 
doctrine  set  forth  is  of  the  simplest —childish  it  might 
seem  to  the  expert  artisan  ;  but  it  is  sound.  Mr.  Beii.smi 
takes  uji  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  at  the  point 
where  the  Kindergarten  leaves  oft',  and  puts  the  lad  in 
the  way  to  become  eventually  a  workman.  By  the  time 
he  has  gone  through  the  exercises,  and  worked  out  the 
problems  set  in  these  pages,  he  will  be  at  least  a  respect- 
able amateur.  Thcie  are  .just  now  a  vast  uuuibcr  of 
well  -  meaning  persons  interested  in  what  are  called 
"  Home  Arts  "  to  whom  such  a  book  .should  be  of  great 
seivicc.  The  blind  have  too  often  been  led  by  the 
blind.     With  maimers  like  this  there  will  be  less  excuse 
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for  Mindness  on  tlie  part  of  the  leaders.  The  publishers 
have  not  done  the  l)est  for  the  book.  The  paper  is  un- 
comfortably thick  and  .stiff,  and  tlie  binding  is  bad. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  her  book,  "Jcruxa/em,  the  Hohi 
Citij"  (Mactnillan  and  Co.),  falls  foul  of  jM.  llenan.  It  is 
a  pity,  for  it  might  stamp  her  as  of  "  little  mind."  Further, 
why  sliould  she  be  so  exceedingly  severe  on  those  German 
scientists  who  have  laboured  in  the  cause  of  truth  1  Truth 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  for  every  one,  and  surely  he  who 
strives  for  truth  is  worthy  of  honour  even  if  he  fails.  But 
Mrs.  Oliphant  dismisses  the  "half-dozen  Germans"  with 
fine  scorn,  and  very  frankly  expresses  her  entire  disbelief 
in  them  and  in  their  methods  Her  book  is  eminently 
l)opular,  and  having  said  that,  we  have  almost  said 
enough.  The  illustrations  are  chiefly  from  photographs, 
and  although  good  of  their  kind,  .show  no  more  interest- 
ing or  exciting  features  than  the  letterpress. 

Mr.  MtTCKLEY's  "  IfandJxx)h  far  Pmnterx  and  Art 
Stiidentst"  {^&\\\\hxQ,  Tindall,  and  Cox,  London)  is  an  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  excellence  and  badness  in  the  way  of 
art-teaching.  Most  of  Mr.  Muckley's  observations  and 
recommendations  concerning  technique  we  can  cordially 
endorse— correct  and  admirable  in  themselves,  they  are 
given  forth  with  clearness,  and  are  likely  to  be  of  greatest 
use  to  art-students.  But  when  we  come  to  the  scientific 
side  of  his  teaching  we  regret  to  find  it  hopelessly  inexact. 
Let  us  take  only  a  few  examples  from  pp.  35  to  39.  On 
p.  35  yellow  madder  is  stated  to  be  permanent.  On  p.  36, 
Oxford  ochre  is  called  unnecessary  ;  but  this  is  the  same  as 
the  yellow  ochre  said  to  be  necessary  on  the  preceding  page. 
No  ])igment  of  the  name  of  "  Patterson's  White  "  exists  or 
has  been  made,  so  far  as  we  have  heard.  On  the  same  page 
(37),  Indian  yellow  is  called  "  Urio-phosphate  of  lime  ; "  but 
it  is  euxanthate  of  magnesia,  and  contains  neither  uric 
acid,  nor  pho.sphoric  acid,  nor  lime.  P.  38  :  Indian  yellow, 
platinum  yellow,  thallium  yellow,  thallium  red,  iodine  blue, 
iridium,  platinum  blue,  and  thallium  orange  do  not  exist  as 
pigments.  On  p.  39  cobalt  purple  is  named  in  the  list  of 
fugitive  pigments,  but  it  is  absolutely  permanent.  The.se 
instances  of  incorrectness  might  easily  be  multiplied.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Muckley  has  allowed  his  chemical 
ideas  to  stand  unrevised  from  the  first  edition.  We  regret 
that  it  becomes  our  duty  to  warn  students  against  this 
portion  of  the  work,  more  particularly  as  the  author's  own 
use  of  pigments  is  so  interesting,  and  indeed,  so  note- 
worthy. 

NOTABILIA. 

Mr.  E.  Armitage,  R.A.,  has  added  his  name  to  the  list 
of  Honorary  Retired  Academicians. 

Professor  Hekkomkr,  R.A.,  Mes.srs.  E.  A.  Waterlow, 
A.R.A.,  and  Lioxki.  Smvthe  have  been  elected  mcmbcr.s, 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Wecuehn  an  associate,  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. 

Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  P.I!. A.,  has  been  selected  as 
the  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute  of 
Briti.sh  Architects  for  this  year,  in  recognition  of  his  admir- 
able Hoyal  Academic  discourses  of  recent  years. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  acipiircd  for  £8,000  the 
tine  Van  Dyck  which  has  for  many  years  been  in  the 
Ribeaueourt  family.  The  picture  contains  the  portrait 
of  De  I^aerne,  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  and  of  six  of 
fiis  family. 

In  our  February  number  Mr.  A.  Wallace  Rimingtox, 
whose  exhibition  of  drawings  was  there  noticed,  was  .said 
to    lie   an    architect.      Mr.    Himington   informs   us    that, 


although  he  has  read  papers  before  the  architectural 
societies,  he  was  educated  and  practises  only  as  an  artist. 

Mr.  BiscoMBE-GARnNKR,  by  issuing  his  engraving  of 
Mr.  Watts'.s  portrait  of  Mr.  George  Meredith,  in  a  limited 
number  of  signed  proofs,  has  led  the  way  in  England 
towards  placing  wood-engraving  as  an  art  on  a  higher  level 
than  it  has  hitherto  occupied — an  attempt  in  which  this 
admirable  artist  has  our  warmest  sympathy. 

The  Society  of  Illustrators  has  been  formed,  but  liy 
resolution  is  called  merely  "  A  Society."  The  original  idea 
was  that  it  .should  be  purely  an  artistic  society  ;  but  in 
the  process  of  incubation  it  seems  likely  to  develop  into  a 
simple  trade-union.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  maintain 
the  high  ideals  first  formulated  for  it. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  great  building  of  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  of  1900  will  be  erected  from  the 
designs  which  Hector  Horeau  produced  for  our  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  and  which,  though  classed  first,  was  not 
adopted  owing  to  its  "  impracticable  scale  ; "  but  what 
was  impracticable  then  will  be  just  i-ight  now,  and  will 
possibly  cover  the  Champ  de  j\Iars,  with  the  exception  of 
the  space  devoted  to  the  Eiffel  Tower. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Joseph  Keppler,  the  famous  cartoonist  of  the 
American  Puck,  has  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  It  is 
many  years  since  he  immigrated  to  New  York  from 
Germany,  with  little  capital  besides  a  keen  wit  and  a 
caustic  pencil.  His  power  of  comic  portraiture  was  as 
great  as  his  sense  of  ridicule,  and  putting  them  to  ex- 
tremely efficacious  use  he  became,  as  cartoonist  to  the 
paper  which  he  helped,  a  power  in  the  land— so  great  a 
power,  indeed,  that  the  Republican  party  were  forced  to 
start  Judge,  as  some  sort  of  antidote  to  his  damaging 
attack.  Mr.  Keppler  reaped  a  rich  financial  harvest 
from  his  paper,  but  brilliant  as  he  was  as  a  cartoonist, 
it  was  rather  as  the  fighting  politician  that  he  will  in- 
timately be  remembered  than  as  the  artist.  In  short, 
the  art  of  his  drawings  was  altogether  overweighted  by 
his  motif,  and  of  that  art  there  was  hardly  enough  to 
compensate  the  foreign  beholder  for  the  comparative 
unintelligibility  of  the  compo.sitions. 

The  death  has  occurred  of  "Frederick  Clive  New- 
come,"  at  Coniston.  The  deceased,  whose  family  name  was 
Suker,  was  born  at  Warrington  forty-seven  years  ago.  He 
spent  a  short  time  at  the  School  of  Art  in  Mount  Street, 
Liverpool,  of  which  John  Fiiuiie  was  master,  but  was  prac- 
tically self-taught.  From  1875  onwards  for  several  years 
he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Walker  Gallery, 
Liverpool,  and  other  provincial  galleries.  His  picture  in 
the  Academy  of  1875,  "Head  of  a  Highland  Glen,"  re- 
ceived the  special  praise  of  Professor  Ruskin  in  his  ''Notes. 
on  some  of  the  Principal  Pictnres  Exhiljited  at  the  Boi/al 
Academi/"— "The  best  .study  of  torrent,  including  distant 
and  near  water,  that  I  find  in  the  room." 

M.  Jacques-Leoxakd  Maillet,  the  French  .sculptor, 
has  recently  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  a 
pui)il  of  Pradier,  and  when  twenty-four  years  old  gained 
the  /'(•/,(•  de  Home  with  his  "  Telemachus  Carrying  the 
Ashes  of  Hippias  to  Phalante."  In  18(;i  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  is  reiiresented  in  the 
Luxembourg  by  his  "Agrippina  and  Caligula,"  which  ob- 
tained him  the  medal  of  honour  at  the  Salon  in  185:},  and 
"Agriiipina  Bearing  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus"  (18(il). 

We  have  also  to  record  the  deaths  of  Miss  Sarah 
Setchkl— a  water-colourist  of  the  last  generation;  and  of 
M.  Akmaxu-Etienne  Bracony. 
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SIR  I'HTI.TP  CUNMFFE-OWEN. 
In  none  of  the  many  obituary  notices  on  the  late 
Direftoi-  of  the  South  Kensington  ^luseum  has  justice  been 
done  to  one  side  of  his  character,  and  tliat  to  which  he 
owed  most  of  his  successes.  His  love  of  work  and  his 
whole-hearted  sympathy  with  workers  of  all  classes  were 
expressed  more  in  deeds  than  by  words,  and  the  notice  of 
his  loss  w'ill  be  a  sorrow  and  a  calamity  to  many,  even  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  who  will  remember  the 
advice  and  assistance  ungrudgingly  afforded  by  a  large 
minded  official  upon  whose  kindness  and  time  they  had  not 
tlie  slightest  claim.  To  some  he  appeared  inconsistent  (u- 
wanting  in  appreciation  of  culture  in  art.  He  seemed  to 
care  little  whether  it  was  for  pure  "  Philistinism  "  or  the  most 
advanced  "Eestlieticism  "  so  long  as  an  earnest  worker  reiiuired 
help.  Entirely  above  the  littleness  of  clique  or  (larty,  whether 
arti.stic  or  political,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  assisting  a 
designer  or  manufacturer  who  honestly  intended  to  produce 
what  appeared  to  him  a  work  of  art,  and  if  ever  Sir  Philip 
Cuiiliffe-Owen  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  it  was 
directed  against  those  who  wished  to  narrow  everything 
within  the  bounds  of  their  own  small  horizon  and  prevent 
others,  who  did  not  agree  with  them,  from  practising  what 
they  might  ec[nally  consider  good  work  from  another  jioint 
of  view.  This  broad-minded  condition  was  owing  as  nuich 
to  training  as  natural  disposition,  his  early  career  belonging 
to  the  practical  rather  than  the  scientific.  Commencing 
official  life  in  1840  as  a  midshipman  on  the  flagship  of  the 
squadron  which,  later  in  the  same  year,  reduced  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  he  served  under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  one  of  the 
most  gallant  and  unscientific  seamen  who  ever  dragged  a 
Eritish-built  wooden  tub  through  certain  destruction  to 
glorious  victory.  Some  years  later,  his  health  failing,  ho 
was  placed  in  the  newly  formed  "  Department  of  Practical 
Art"  then  being  established  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  it  was  to  this  he  owed  the  clear  idea 
and  perfect  grasp  of  the  situation  in  advocating  Industrial 
Art  Museums  as  the  base  of  all  operations  in  educating  and 
bringing  together  the  public,  the  manufacturers,  and  their 
designers.  The  series  of  International  Exhibitions  com- 
mencing in  18.")1,  and  continued  at  Chicago  last  year,  was 
to  Philip  Owen  but  a  single  book  in  whose  pages  from 
time  to  time  were  recorded  the  progress  or  retrogression 
of  the  nations  in  their  Industrial  Art  manufactures;  and 
amongst  many  valuable  services  there  are  few  which  will 
be  better  remembered  than  those  occasions  when,  speaking 
at  Schools  of  Art  and  other  public  institutions,  he  gave 
those  assendiled  the  benefit  of  his  rare  experience,  and 
wliilst  not  sparing  our  weaknesses  did  not  fail  injustice  to 
our  strong  jioints,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  honesty  of 
purpose  which  he  was  always  the  first  to  recognise  and  assist. 


Tin;  fiOVERNMKNT  AND  THK  NAllnNAI,  CAI.l.EltV 
AOAIN. 
When  the  estimates  were  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  John  HiuiiKRT,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  the 
National  (iallery  could  not  be  enlarged  until  the  barracks 
are  removed  to  Millbank.  And,  of  course,  the  barracks 
cannot  be  removed  until  tlte  new  ones  are  built,  so  that  all 
that  is  neces-sary  to  avoid  any  expense  in  connection  with 
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the  National  (iallery  is  to  find  some  excuse  to  postpone  the 
building  of  the  new  barracks.  The  most  unsatisfactory 
part  of  it  all  is  that  Sir  John  Hibbcrt  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  urgent  representation  of  the  trustees  was 
directed  towards  the  extension  of  the  Gallery  upon  a 
portion  of  the  drill-ground ;  for  they  knew  well  enough 
that  the  barracks  difficulty  would  again  be  used  if  possible 
to  postpone  the  necessary  improvements.  The  aflair  is 
certainly  not  being  treated  in  a  proper  manner,  while  tiie 
method  of  its  misconduct  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  im- 
mortal principles  of  the  Circundocntion  Office. 


EXHiniTiojre. 


This  year's  exhiljition  of  the  Itoyal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  is  one,  perhaps,  of  more  than  average  merit. 
Etchers  of  the  now  long-admitted  capacity  of  Mr.  William 
Strang  and  ^[r.  Frank  Short  hold  their  own  by  their 
exhibits  of  the  present  season,  and  that  is  all  that  can 
be  asked  of  them.  Mr.  Lk(!Ros  again — still  more  than 
these  others— is  at  a  period  of  his  career  at  which,  though 
excellence  may  be  maintained,  further  development  can 
hardly  be  exiiected.  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  has  long 
ceased  to  etch  ;  but  there  is  exhil>itcd  from  his  hand  the 
charming  "Fragment" — for  thus  he  calls  it — with  which, 
a  dozen  years  ago,  he  finished  his  etched  work.  It  is  a 
l)late  showing  vigorously  the  "behaviour"  of  a  tree — if  the 
word  is  permi.ssible— in  contrast  to  a  plate  of  much  earlier 
years  (not  exhibited)  which  shows  its  construction.  But 
young  artists  like  Mr.  Oliver  Hall  and  Mr.  Charles 
HoLROYO  add  appreciably  to  the  strength  of  the  season's 
exhibition.  Not  that  .Mr.  Holroyd  is  altogether  at  his 
best.  His  miscellaneous  contrilnitions  to  the  present  show 
do  not  ([uite  rival  in  imiiressivene.ss  the  admirable  jJates  of 
the  Monte  Oliveto  series  ;  yet  the  notes  of  distinction  and 
of  dignity  are  not  absent,  and  among  his  contributions  of 
this  year  the  "  Landsca|ie  with  Diana"  and  "The  Monk  at 
the  Organ  "  hold  the  same  [ilace  which,  ami>ng  the  works  of 
Mr.  Strang,  is  held  by  the  portrait  of  "  Ian  Strang"  and  of 
"  Mr.  Blomfield  "—both  of  them  suggesting,  either  by  method 
or  by  spirit,  the  etched  work  of  Vandyck.  If  Mr.  Oliver  Mall 
has  no  plate  so  dramatic  in  its  rendering  of  natural  "efi'ect" 
as  the  "  Windy  Day"  of  last  year,  the  range  of  his  work  is 
more  considerable.  If  we  had  to  name  one  of  his  plates  as 
more  attractive  than  the  otlier.s,  it  would  be  the  one  entitled 
"On  the  Edge  of  the  Forest."'  Colonel  (ioFF  has  perhaps 
no  contribution  that  will  make  us  forget  the  very  popular 
"Summer  Storm  in  the  Itchen  Valley"  or  the  charming 
little  plate  of  Brighton  called  "The  Chain  Pier,"  but  the 
swing  and  volume  of  the  waters  in  "The  South  Cone"  is 
remarkable  ;  he  has,  besides,  a  dry-point  portrait,  ea.sy  and 
natural  in  pose,  and  at  least  two  plates  of  Shoreham,  of 
which  the  most  fascinating  shows  the  bridge  in  the  fore- 
ground—or in  the  mid<lle  distance  rather  -and  the  town 
ma.ssed  dark  behind  it.  The  composition  is  cpute  ad- 
mirable. "Mo.ss  Wood,  Leith  Hill,"  which  has  an  out-of- 
doors  frcshne.s,s,  is  a  charming  contribution  from  Mr. 
Holmes  May.  Miss  Minna  i!oLiNi;i!UoKE's"Mi(Iiaelma.s" 
is  a  simple  and  admirable  dry-point  study  of  a  woman 
lilucking  a  goose.  .Mr.  Charlton's  "Three Shies  a  Penny" 
—the  fair  beiield  at  night  -is  a  bold  effective  treatment  of 
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illumination  necessarily  intricate,  ^fr.  Camkron's  "  Haar- 
lem "  is  an  exceedingly  well-considcreil  jilate  ;  and  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  B.  UoBEKTs — a  competent  diauglitsman  of  archi- 
tectural tlicnie.s — there  are  several  interesting  and  popular 
studies  of  Winchester.  Popular  artists  like  the  Slouombes 
and  Mr.  Axel  Haig  need  not  be  overlooked,  even  in  that 
fervour  of  interest  which  is  likely  to  be  aroused  in  those 
who  like  absolute  novelty  of  vision  by  the  amazing  dry- 
jioints  of  M.  Helt.ku— so  full  of  a  justified  audacity. 
Tluire  is  no  particular  audacity,  it  is  true,  but  a  very  real 
charm,  in  M.  Helleu's  "fitude"  of  a  steady  and  refined 
little  face;  but  "Les  Dessins  de  Watteau  au  JIusee  du 
Louvre"'  is  a  triumph  of  cleverness;  while,  for  actual 
boldness,  the  very  remarkable  "Fcmnie  a  la  Tasse"  is 
surely  sufficient.  The  book-plates  of  .Mr.  Siikuborn,  in  the 
spirit  and  style  of  the  (ierman  Iienaissance,  arc  again  of 
peculiar  and  assured  merit. 

At  the  Koyal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 
there  is  ample  reward  in  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
the  contributions  of  ilessrs.  Aumonier,  Cotman,  Claude 
Hayes,  Anderson  Hague,  H.  E.  Hine,  .Tosejih  Knight,  R.  B. 
Is'isbet,  and  some  other.s,  which  go  far  to  justify  the  placid 
assumption  that  at  least  in  water-colour  art  we  reign 
su])reme.  The  President,  Sir  J.  D.  Linton,  has  for  the 
present  at  any  rate  quitted  the  landscape  path  where  he 
has  lately  been  straying  and  returned  to  those  .subjects 
with  which  we  more  naturally  as.sociate  his  name. 
"  Katherine,"  with  gold-embroidered  robe,  red  feather  fan, 
and  tuniuoise  necklet,  affords  full  scope  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  wonderful  skill  in  rendering  stuffs  and  textures 
in  rich  and  harmonious  combinations  of  colour.  In  "An 
Old-fa.shioned  Christmas  Dinner"  Mr.  Charles  Green 
introduces  au  air  of  old-world  grace  and  refinement  which 
is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  sul>ject.  That  this  quality  is 
no  easy  one  to  give  is  shown  in  a  neighbouring  picture, 
"  The  Ball  at  Dr.  Blimber's,"  by  Mr.  H.  15,  Steer  :  here, 
too,  are  the  numerous  figures,  the  old-fashioned  dress  and 
accessories,  rendered  with  no  small  amount  of  executive 
.skill,  but  it  is  altogether  wanting  in  that  subtle  charm  with 
which  Air.  Green  has  imbued  his  drawing.  There  are 
many  other  pictures  having  some  afhnity  with  those  just 
mentioned  as  to  period  of  costume  and  subject ;  and  among 
them  may  be  noted  Jlr.  Frank  Dadd's  "  Clai-et  and  Small 
Beer,'  Mr.  Kilisl'ene's  "  !Miss  Pinkerton's  Academy,"  and 
:Mr.  Clifford's  "Waiting  for  the  Coach."  Mr.  Walter 
Lanhley  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  jircvious  years  in  "After  the  Storm."  All  the  elements 
of  dramatic  interest  are  there,  but  the  subject  is  not 
treated  with  that  sincerity  and  simplicity  which  touches 
the  feelings,  and  we  remain  callous  to  the  drama,  but 
admiring  as  to  the  painting  of  the  wet  wave-worn  steps 
and  the  strewn  wreckage.  In  "Weed-burning"  Mr.  T. 
Austen  Brown  ha.s  very  successfully  given  the  rich,  deep 
glow  of  evening  light ;  but  the  drawing  of  the  figures  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Caffikri  has  several  works, 
very  even  in  quality;  and  very  admiral)le  for  its  direct, 
unaffected  painting  is  Mr.  Rainey's  "  Study  of  a  Dutch 
Interior,"  a.s  is  also  Mr.  Harry  S.  TuKf;'s  "Mending  the 
Mainsail."  ilr.  R.  Fowler  stands  almo.st  alone  here 
as  the  exponent  of  the  da.ssic,  decorative  figure,  and 
hi.s  works  .show  a  rich  coloinxscheme,  and  occasionally 
a  certain  poetic  intent,  which  is  most  noticeable  in 
"Lilies."  In  Mr.  Aumonier's  "The  iloon  just  Peeps 
above  the  Brow "  the  landscape  is  yet  bathed  in  the 
light  of  the  .setting  sun,  and  perhaps  even  more 
succes.sfnl  in  the  ]ioeti<'  charm  of  its  rcn<K'ring  is 
"The    Itising     Moon.''      Aunt  her     picture    of     m<ionlight 


almost  deserving  of  equal  praise  is  "  Marshlands,"  by 
Mt:  T.  Hope  McLachlan.  The  work  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Knicht,  though  sometimes  heavy  from  the  use  of 
opaque  colour,  is  nearly  always  characterised  by  that 
simplicity  and  breadth  of  treatment  which  are  essen- 
tials in  a  true  work  of  art,  and  these  qualities  are  very 
evident  in  his  "  ■Mushroom-Gatherers."  ilr.  R.  B.  Nisbet 
has  a  powerful  [jicture,  with  luminous  and  moving  sky  in 
"A  Breezy  Moorland;"  while  Mr.  Claude  Hayes  shows 
keen  and  delicate  ob.servation  of  nature  in  his  cloud  eflects, 
though  the  ground  beneath  is  scarcely  solid  enough.  j\fr. 
Arthur  Severn  has  noble,  massive  form  of  cumulus  in 
"  Clouds  at  Sun.set,  Lancaster  Sands."  Worthy  of  note  also 
is  Mr.  Cotman's  "Steaming  into  Lincoln,"  Mr.  Anderson 
Hague's  "Autumn  Floods,"  and  works  by  Messr.s.  W.  E. 
Miller,  Albert  Kinsley,  James  JIacculloch,  Leopold 
Rivers,  Charles  DixoNj  and  many  others. 

In  1892  Mr.  W.  M.  Conway  persuaded  Jlr.  A.  D. 
McCormick  to  accompany  him  on  a  scientific  expedition 
which  he  was  conducting  into  the  heart  of  the  loftier 
Himalayas  ;  and  the  very  interesting  group  of  sketches 
recently  exhibited  at  the  Japanese  Galleries  in  Bond  Street 
has  demonstrated  how  heartily  the  artist  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  courageously  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  a  virgin  sketching-ground.  Unlike  the 
many  who  have  attempted,  and  failed,  to  depict  the  realms 
of  eternal  snow,  Mr.  McCormick,  who  is  a  master  of  swift 
expression,  has  contented  himself  with  snatches  at  particular 
eft'ects  of  commanding  grandeur  or  fairylike  beauty,  and 
has  often  succeeded  in  arresting  some  valuable  trace  of  his 
impressions  of  the  marvels  of  the  world  above  the  world 
which  he  has  visited. 

In  long  procession,  it  has  been  ordained,  the  black- 
and-white'  artists  forming  the  staff  of  I'lnich  must  pass 
through  the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  Bond 
Street.  The  late  Charles  Keene,  Sir  John  Tennicl,  Jlr. 
Linlcy  Sambourne,  and  Mr.  George  du  !Maurier,  all  in  due 
sequence  have  played  host  to  the  curious  and  artistic 
public  in  these  well-known  rooms.  Last  in  order,  but 
perhaps  first  in  j)opular  interest,  has  come  Mr.  Harry 
FuRNiss,  some  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  whose  drawings, 
"political  and  pictorial,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  have 
just  been  shown  to  the  general  delight  of  London  and  the 
special  joy  of  Westminster.  Massed  in  this  fa.shion  Mr. 
Furniss  has  cho.sen  to  submit  his  work  to  an  exacting 
ordeal ;  since  the  greatest  of  all  his  gifts  is,  perhajis,  his 
extraordinary  power  of  seizing  the  topic  of  the  moment 
par  excellence  and  turning  it  to  the  jiurjioses  of  his  fun 
and  satire.  But  this  is  a  quality,  neces.sary  to  success 
in  journalism,  which  dies  with  its  day  ;  and  it  is  on  their 
merits  as  arti.stic  drawings,  as  deftly-drawn  and  well- 
disposed  lines,  and  on  .such  wit  and  humour  as  they  jio.sse.ss 
which  may  rest  on  an  enduring  basi.s,  that  !Mr.  Furniss  has 
valorously  and  most  successfully  challenged  our  judgment. 
As  an  artist  he  is  remarkable  for  the  swift  and  direct 
sinqilicity  of  his  line,  his  accurate  ajjpreciation  of  form, 
and  his  adoption  of  a  .scheme  of  abrupt  black-and  white 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  metier. 

It  is  the  yearly  cu.stom  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  to  hold  an  exhibition  illustrative  of  some  special 
phase  or  period  of  art ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  has  ever 
succeeded  in  api)roaching  in  charm  and  instructiveness 
its  present  disjilay  of  the  art-work  in  metal  and  laccpier  of 
Japan.  Of  sjiecial  interest  is  the  collection  of  tnuhas  or 
swoi'd -guards,  numbering  many  hundreds  of  picked  ex- 
amples.     'I'liey    are    disrs   of   metal -iron,   <'(ippei',   silver, 
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gold,  sbibuichi  (an  amalgam  of  silver  and  coppur),  uiid 
shiikudo  (an  amalgam  of  copper  and  gold)— most  of  thi'in 
elliptical  in  shape,  though  some  of  the  earlier  ones  are 
circular  and  others  fantastic,  like  butterflies,  fishes, 
or  chrysanthemums.  Some  are  "cold-punched"  with  the 
chisel  in  Iwld  but  gracious  geometric  pattern ;  others 
tenderly  inlaid  with  precious  metals,  encrusted  with  gold 
and  silver,  or  decorated  in  cloisonne.  Many  of  the  best 
specimens  date  from  the  seventh  century.  Other  cases 
contain  vessels  and  statuette.s  in  bronze,  many  of  the 
former  articles  being  used  in  the  worshij)  of  ]')OU<llia. 
Some  of  these  thing.s  are  almost  l)lack  ;  others  show  a 
bloom  of  red  or  purple,  effects  due  to  as  yet  unmastered 
cunning  in  the  admixture  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
with  the  bronze,  and  the  production  of  a  beautifid  i)atina 
by  the  use  of  acid.s  unknown  to  us  on  these  com]ioun(ls. 
Reassuring  is  a  case  of  metal-work  adapted  in  form  to 
European  needs,  a  proof  that  though  under  far  costlier 
conditions  than  of  old  the  matchless  science  of  the 
Japanese  metal-worker  still  endures. 

The  present  exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  specially  remarkable  one,  though  it 
contains  a  fair  average  of  accomplished  work,  and  certainly 
—with  the  exception  of  an  absurd  canvas  by  Jlr.  William 
Kennedy — shows  little  of  the  wild  extravagances  and  ec- 
centricities in  paint  that  have  been  visible  on  its  walls  in 
some  former  years.  The  foreign  pictures  are  fewer  than 
usual — a  good  ]!ousse.\u  and  a  delicate  little  Coeot,  with 
two  figure-pieces  by  Faxtin-L.\tour,  are  the  best  of  them. 
The  works  from  Loudon  include  Oulkss's  portrait  of  Sir 
Charles  Tennaut,  Sir  Frederic  Lkiuhton's  "  Hit,"  j\Ir. 
Swan's  "Thir.st,"  Mr.  Stott  of  Oldham's  "Summer  Day," 
and  two  classical  subjects  by  Jlr.  Waterhoose.  The 
most  notable  contributions  Ijy  Edinburgh  painters  are 
Sir  CtEoeok  Heid's  "Montrose"  and  Mr.  M'Taccaut's 
"Ocean  ;"  while  the  past  of  Scottish  art  is  represented  by 
a  charming  little  picture  by  Milne  Donald,  an  able  land- 
seapist  of  the  last  generation,  less  known  in  the  South  than 
he  should  be,  and  by  "  The  Antiquary's  Shop,"  by  Sir 
WiLLiAJi  Fettes  Douglas,  where  this  artist's  power  of 
firm,  yet  most  delicate,  still-life  painting  amply  declares 
itself.  The  most  striking  exhibit  by  a  local  artist  is  Mr. 
George  Henry's  "  Head  of  a  Young  (Jirl,"  a  work,  power- 
ful in  handling  and  potent  in  colouring,  which  reminds 
one  of  Franz  Hals  in  its  broad  and  vigorous  seizure  of 
momentary  facial  expression.  Mr.  Milliu  Dow  shows  an 
accomplished  symbolical  subject,  a  full-length  figure  of 
"  The  Herald  of  Winter,"  standing,  sounding  her  horn,  on  a 
mountain  peak,  her  form  relieved  against  a  sky  filletl  with 
the  white  expanded  wings  of  southward-speeding  swans. 
Jlr.  Walton's  full-length  of  "  Miss  Aitkon  "  shows  as  well 
here  as  it  did  on  the  walls  of  the  Portrait  Painters'  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Grafton  ;  Mr.  James  Guthuie  has  altered  his 
"  Archbishop  Eyre  "  since  it  wa.s  visible  in  the  South,  but 
has  still  failed  in  turning  it  into  a  satisfactory  picture  ; 
Mr.  Laveey  is  represented  by  a  graceful  and  harmonious 
portrait-group  of  a  standing  mother  and  child;  Mr.  ItociiK 
treats,  with  incomplete  success,  an  unusually  large  and 
complex  subject  of  landscape  and  figures;  and  -Miss  ('. 
Walton,  in  addition  to  a  good  flower-picture,  has  her 
charmingly-drawn  and  delicately-toned  "  Queen  of  the 
Meadow."  In  the  department  of  land.scape  Jlr.  Ja.mks 
Patterson,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Macdonald,  Mr.  .\.  K.  I'.iinWN,  and 
Mr.  John  Tki:i:is  show  to  advantage. 

The  second  spring  exhibition  at  the  Walker  Art  tiallery, 
Liverpool,  which  was  opened  on  February  10th,  is  more 


comprehensive  in  character  than  that  which  preceded  it, 
doubtless  because  it  was  felt  that  ))ictures  by  local  artists 
alone  would  not  be  a  sufticient  attraction.  The  collection 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  work.s  in  oil  and  water- 
colour,  the  hanging  of  which  ^\as  undertaken  by  the 
Liverpool  Academy  of  Arts,  is  a  creditable  one,  considering 
that  the  professional  artists  have  jireferred  to  .send  minor 
works,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  pictures  are  by 
amateurs.  In  the  section  of  Decorative  and  Applied  Art 
the  most  important  exhiliits  are  a  very  fine  collectinn  of 
Japane.se  and  other  Oriental  art  objects  lent  by  .Mi-.  I!.  It. 
Cross  ;  and  a  numl)er  of  examples  of  Delia  Itobbia, 
majolica,  and  other  Italian  wares  lent  by  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  ;  also  some  textiles  from  the  same 
source.  Mr.  J.  Ali).\,m  Hkaton  illustrates  his  views  as  to 
interior  decoration,  the  art  of  bookbinding  is  represented 
by  the  work  of  'Sh:  John  Fazakerlev,  Messrs.  Worrall 
and  Co.  show  some  admirable  art  ironwork,  and  an  inter- 
esting novelty  is  a  small  collection  of  French  wall-]ioster.s. 
The  photograjihic  section  of  the  exhibition  contains  a 
representative  dis])lay  of  the  best  camera  work  of  the  day  ; 
and  !Mr.  J.  .\.  Foiiukst  contributes  to  it  a  collection 
illustrating  the  history  of  [ihotograpliy  from  l.s:i(i  to  llie 
present  d.iy. 

Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Co.,  the  well-known  manufacturers 
of  wall-papers,  are  holding  an  exhibition  of  their  latest 
work,  which  includes  the  original  drawings  of  the  arti.sts 
for  the  several  designs.  Among  tho.se  worthy  of  special 
note  are  Mr.  Waltku  Ck.vne's  Pilaster  Decoration  and 
"Summer  Chintz"  Paper;  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day's  richly- 
designed  "Florentine"  jiattern,  executed  in  embossed 
metal;  and  !Mr.  Stei'IIHN  Weub's  embossed  iiajier.  entitled 
"  V'enetia,"  and  "The  I'oy  and  l)oli)hin  "  frieze. 

In  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery  in  Birmingham  there  is, 
at  the  present  time,  an  exhibition  of  a  very  interesting 
.series  of  drawings  of  old  ISirmingham  streets  and  hou.ses, 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  Jlr.  Samuel 
Lines,  once  a  local  artist  of  repute,  and  his  three  arti.st 
sons,  which  have  been  recently  i>resented  to  the  city  by  .Mr. 
F.  T.  Lines ;  together  with  a  ctjilection  of  sepia  drawings 
illustrating  the  most  pictures(iue  features,  both  natural  and 
architectural,  of  the  county  of  Warwit-k,  from  the  brushes 
and  pencils  of  David  t!ox,  Pkteh  de  Wixt,  J.  D.  llAKDiX(i, 
William  Westall, iV.H.A.,  J.  \'.  Haukkij.  II.  Hitchinson, 
Allen  Eveeitt,  and  others. 


NdTAIWI.IA. 

Professor  Hkeko.mer,  15. .\.,  has  been  re-elected  President 
of  the  Eoyal  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists. 

The  City  .\rt  Gallery  of  Manchester  has  recently 
acquired  Sir  J.  E.  Millais'  "Yictory,  O  Lord!" 

l>y  an  unfortunute  clerical  error  Henry  Dawson's 
picture  of  "  St.  Paul's "  was  stated  in  our  last  numl>er 
to  be  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liver])ool.  It  should, 
of  course,  have  been  the  City  .Museum  and  .\rt  (Jallery, 
liirininghain. 

The  decoration  of  that  portion  of  the  choir  roof  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  entrusted  to  .Mr.  W.  B.  l!niiMoxi>, 
A.B..\.,  .some  three  years  ago,  is  now  completed.  The 
designs  have  been  executed  in  mosaics  in  the  rough 
Byzantine  method  by  Messr.s.  Powell,  and  the  result  as 
seen  from  the  .scaffold  was  certaiidy  worthy  of  the  laborious 
care  bestowed  upon  the  work  liy  Mr.  Wichmond. 

By  lap.se  of  time  Sir  Frehkriik  BiitTox  vacated  his 
office  of  Director  of  the  National  (Jallery  on  the  iind  of 
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March.  Up  to  the  inoiuent  of  going  to  iiress  his  successor 
had  not  been  nominated,  though  the  candidates  thouglit  to 
have  the  best  chance  of  success  are  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  H.A., 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin.  Wiiocver  is  chosen  will  have  a 
hard  task  to  surpass  the  brilliant  reign  nf  Sir  Frederick 
Burton  at  the  National  Gallery. 

Worser  counsels  liave,  after  all,  prevailcil  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  respect  to  the  proposed  reform  relative  to  the 
number  of  pictures  to  be  sent  in.  Matters  are  to  remain  as 
they  are— for  the  present  presumably,  for  .soon  things  will 
reach  so  unmanageable  a  pitch  that  an  alteration  in  the 
e.xisting  rules  will  have  perforce  to  be  made.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  lady-students  have  at 
last  got  their  reasonable  way  in  respect  to  the  half-draped 
model. 

The  "Love  and  Life,"  by  Mr.  W.vtts,  which,  having 
been  accepted  by  Act  of  Congress  by  the  American  people, 
is  to  be  liuug  in  the  reception  saloon  at  the  White  House, 
is  perhaps  the  best  version  of  this  charming  subject.  The 
artist  lias  jiainted  it  several  times,  but  never  so  satisfactorily 
in  (piality  of  colour.  The  statement  that  the  College  of 
Physicians  has  refused  to  accept  the  gift  of  a  replica  of 
Mr.  Watts's  portrait  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark  is  without  foun- 
dation—for the  simple  reason  that  the  painter  never  offered 
it.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Rudolf  Lehm.vnx  has  been 
commissioned  to  paint  the  posthumous  portrait. 

The  National  Gallery  has  acquired  by  purchase  a  diptych 
representing  the  "Annunciation,"  by  Fra  Anoelico— 
painted  for  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  near  San  Miniato ; 
and  from  the  Brand  collection,  "  Pegwell  Bay,  1858,"  by 
W.  Dyce,  R.A.,  for  which  the  sum  of  £r)3.")  10s.  was  paid. 
A  "Portrait  of  .James  Northcote,  R.A.,"  by  J.  .J.\civ- 
SON,  R.A.,  is  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  gallery  has  procured  this  specimen,  which, 
unlike  that  it  already  possesses,  may  be  considered  an 
undisputable  example  of  the  painter.  We  hope  to  give 
reproductions  of  these  works  shortly. 

P.y  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Combe,  the  l^niversity  of 
Oxford  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
valuable  works  of  art,  among  which  are  the  following  : — 
"The  Early  Missionaries"  (painted  in  1850);  "  Jliriam 
Wilkin.son;"  "After-Glow  in  Egypt;"  "London  Bridge 
on  the  Night  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales" 
.  (\SC,->);  "Festival  of  St.  Swithin "  (18G0) ;  "The  Plains 
of  E.sdraelon"  (1875);  "The  Sleeping  City"  (1858),  by 
Mr.  HoLMAN  Hunt  ;  "  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the 
Ark,"  by  Sir  .J.  E.  Mit.lais,  Bart.,  R.A.  ;  "Dante's 
Celebration  of  Beatrice's  lUrthday,"  by  Rossktti  ;  "Har- 
lech Castle"  and  "Scene  in  Wales,"  drawings  by  David 
Cox  ;  and  a  bust  of  Jlr.  Combe,  by  Thomas  AVoolner, 
R.A.  To  Jesus  College  is  beiiueathed  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Canon  Jenkins,  by  Mr.  Hoi.man  Hunt. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Miller  Gray,  the  curator  of  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  fiallery  at  Edinburgh,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, 28,  Gaytield  Siiuarc,  Edinburgh,  after  a  short  illness 
on  March  -lind,  18!)4.  Mr.  Gray  was  the  son  of  a  shawl- 
manufacturer,  and  was  employed  in  early  life  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  but  an  iiniate  love  of  poetry,  art, 
and  art-history  led  him  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  liter- 
ary work  on  these  subjects.  When  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery  was  founded  about  ten  years  ago  the 
Board  of  Manufactures  offered  the  curatorshii)  to  Mr. 
Gray,  who  accepted  it  in  spite  of  the  rather  inadequate 
salary  attached  to  the  post.      Under  Mr.  Gray's  care  the 


collection  has  grown  rapidly  and  been  safely  housed  in  the 
line  building,  which  Edinbuigh  owes  to  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Findlay  and  the  skill  of  Mr.  Rowand  Anderson,  the 
architect.  Mr.  Gray's  peculiar  fitness  for  his  post  and  the 
devotion  which  he  showed  to  Scottish  national  art  cannot 
be  better  explained  than  by  saying  that  he  was  a  worthy 
rival  of  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  George  Scharf,  the  well- 
known  director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London. 
Mr.  Gray  spent  his  scanty  leisure  almost  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  Scottish  art.  He  was  the  author  of  works 
on  George  JIanson  and  David  Scott,  and  eilited  the  literary 
remains  of  Peter  Walker  Nicholson.  He  contributed  nu- 
merous articles  to  London  newspapers  and  magazines,  such 
as  " The  Academy,"  The  Magazine  of  Art,  "The  Hobby 
Horse,"  etc.,  and  also  to  the  latest  edition  of  "Chamber.s's 
Encyclopedia."  Latterly  be  had  been  engaged  on  an 
exhaustive  work  on  James  Ta.ssie,  the  engraver  and 
modeller,  wdiich  was  published  but  a  few  months  ago. 
;Mr.  Gray  had,  during  the  last  few  years,  made  with  Mr. 
Scharf  an  interesting  critical  investigation  into  the  por- 
traits of  Burns,  concerning  which  he  contributed  some 
interesting  letters  to  the  Scotsman,  and  an  article  to 
The  Magazine  of  Art  which  was  in  the  press  at  the 
time  of  his  unexpected  death.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Gray  are 
difficult  to  replace.  Mr.  Gray  was  of  a  very  retiring  dis- 
position, but  he  has  left  friends  in  Edinburgh,  and  also  in 
London,  who  deeply  and  bitterly  lament  his  los.s.  By  his 
will  he  has  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  for  the  purchase  of 
portraits  of  eminent  Scotchmen  for  the  gallery  with  which 
he  was  connected  and  which  he  loved  so  much. 

A  career  of  singular  promise  in  the  difficult  work  of  art- 
criticism  has  been  cut  short  in  Paris.  Monsieur  Louis 
Cardon  has  died  from  a  .sudden  affection  of  the  throat 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty  three.  He  had  studied  painting, 
the  art  to  which  he  returned  after  practising  the  profession 
of  ballad-singer  with  singular  success,  and  at  last  settled 
down  as  a  painter.  For  several  years,  as  some  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  he  exhibited  pictures  at  the  Salon 
which  were  always  well  hung  and  attracted  considerable 
attention ;  but,  abandoning  practice  for  preaching  in  the 
height  of  his  success— having  a  message  for  the  world- 
he  laid  down  the  brush  and  took  up  the  jien.  Only  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  date,  yet  he  passed  on  his 
upward  career  from  the  Xotion  to  the  Eivnemcnt,  then  to 
the  Jam-nal  and  the  Matin,  and  he  was  about  arriving  at 
the  journalistic  height  of  art-critic  to  the  Fiijnro  when  he 
died.  Cardon  was  a  true  arti.st,  preaching  the  cult  of 
beauty  in  all  things  he  had  practised  with  his  brush. 
Independent,  eclectic,  strong  in  his  convictions,  he  was  one 
of  the  very  first  to  acclaim  Pissaro— to  the  point,  indeed, 
sacrificing  his  fortune  by  his  jiractical  backing  of  hia 
opinion.  His  technical  knowledge  was  great,  and  his 
private  criticism  welcomed  in  many  of  the  best-known 
studios  in  Paris,  for  the  sake  of  his  refined  taste  and 
correct  instinct.  On  one  occasion  he  stated  his  opinions 
so  openly  in  the  Salon,  and  stuck  to  them  so  courageously, 
that  the  offended  painter  called  him  out,  and  "  wiped  out 
the  condemnation  in  the  critic's  blood."  The  last  time 
Louis  Cardon's  name  was  mentioned  in  tlie.-ie  columns  was 
in  connection  with  the  Louvre.  He  called  attention  to  a 
number  of  the  most  famous  canvases  of  the  collection  that 
were  pcri-shing  for  proper  attention  ;  and  his  intluence  was 
•such  that  witliin  a  month  the  whole  of  the  jiictuies  which 
he  had  pronounced  upon  had  been  properly  restored.  The 
case  was  something  of  a  remarkable  one  in  respect  to 
officials  who  are  even  more  stiffnecked,  relatively  to  out- 
side criticism,  than  their  confreres  in  England. 
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PAROCHIALISM   AN'D   THE   NUDE. 

The  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Chief  Constable  of 
Olasgow  in  ordering  the  removal  of  certain  well-known 
liictvnes  from  the  shop  windows  of  that  city  has  naturally 
caused  as  much  indignation  as  amusement  and  contempt. 
That  official,  or  the  authorities  behind  him,  ha.s  actu- 
ally had  the  assurance  to  declare,  out  of  his  own  Iiead, 
that  Sir  Frederic  Leighton'.s  "  Rath  of  P.syche,"  Mr. 
H.\cker's  "Syrinx,"  ilr.  Watts's  "  Diana  and  Endymion/' 
Mr.  Poynter's  "  Visit  to  .-Esculapius,"  and  ;Mr.  Solomon's 
"  Orpheus  "  and  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris  "  are  "  imfit  for 
jmhlic  inspection" and,  by  virtue  of  a  local  Act,  has  ordered 
the  withdrawal  of  engravings  of  these  pictures  from  a 
print-seller's  window.  The  insolence  of  the  insult  to  the 
distinguished  painters  in  question  exceeds  only  the  impu- 
dence of  the  affront  to  tlie  public  of  Glasgow,  wlio, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  not,  or  do  not  claim  to  be, 
more  easily  shocked  than  the  inliabitants  of  the  other  cities 
(if  the  Empire.  We  are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing  from  the 
Pharisees  of  some  Western  State  of  America  ;  but  from  a 
city  which  boasts  a  school  of  art  thiit  is  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  present  status  of  the  arts  in  Great  Britain,  we 
expected  no  such  humiliation,  no  such  scandal.  Witli  the 
artists  and  art-lovers  of  Glasgow  we  .sympathise  deeply  in 
the  ridicule  with  which  their  city  has  been  covered  through 
the  action  of  their  local  Dogberry  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  Gla.sgow  has  been  to  that  extent  degraded, 
and  that  an  apology  is  due  to  the  painters  who  have  been 
so  gro.ssly  affronted.  Mean^^hile,  as  Sir  Frederic  Leighton 
has  written,  that  though  "  Glasgow  alone,  among  the  large 
cities  of  Great  Britain,  still  lags  on  the  stage  in  which 
works  insjiired  solely  by  the  desire  to  express  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  the  noblest  work  of  creation — the  human 
form — awakens  only  suggestions  of  the  obscene  .... 
otdy  time  and  the  increasing  intiuonce  of  the  more  en- 
lightened citizens  of  Glasgow  can  be  looked  to  in  order  to 
Ijring  about  a  more  wholesome  and  cleaner  state  of  mind." 


RECENT  EXHIBITIONS. 
The  iiresent  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  I'aintcrs 
in  Water-Colours  is  distinguished  from  so  many  of  its 
predecessors  by  the  large  inimber  of  di'awings  of  consider- 
able size  on  its  walls.  The  older  members  continue  their 
travail  on  lines  with  which  we  are  familiar  ;  some  of  tliem, 
such  as  Mr.  Thohne  \Vaite,  with  unabated  success  ;  but 
many  more  recently  elected  contribute  drawings  of  a  dis- 
tinctly modern  tendency,  and  seeing  that  it  is  a  "clo.se'' 
boily,  whose  space  is  only  available  to  members  and 
associates,  the  Ixoyal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 
may  congratulate  itself  on  keejiing  very  fairly  abreast  the 
movement  of  the  day.  Nothing  in  the  gallery  is  more 
l)(!autiful  than  the  "Winter"  of  Mr.  .M.vttiiew  Hai.e. 
ft  is  December  in  every  touch,  the  hour  when  decay  has 
done  its  worst,  and  nature  .sinks  exhausted  and  spring 
tarries.  It  is  delightful  to  turn  from  the  mournful  poetry 
of  tills  work  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Nouth's  "And  so  the  Ever-ruTi- 
ning  Year  Follow.s."  The  artist  ha.s  taken  the  sea.son  .some 
three  months  later  in  a  West  Country  cop.se,  and  his  theme 
is   Hope.     The  techni(|ue  emiiloyod  is  that    peculiar  to 


Mr.  North,  a  slow  growth  of  lieauty  under  processes  which 
the  artist  himself  would  find  it  ditficult  to  state  in  words. 
Profes.sor  Hekkomer  is  (piite  at  hi.s  best  in  three  minute 
l)ortraits  of  fellow-workers  in  the  field  of  art.  A  hcail  of 
ills  father,  an  experiment  in  slight  relief,  in  which  water- 
colour  is  used  on  what  is  very  like  a  gesso  foundation,  has 
naturally  excited  much  discussion.  His  "  Daphne  "  is  the 
head  and  bu.st  of  a  classic  maiden,  executed  with  frankness 
and  grace  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  pure  water-colour. 
Mr.  It.  W.  Allen  has  discovered  a  pleasant  compromise 
between  the  old  and  new  .schools.  11  is  work  is  uneven, 
but  his  "  Syracuse  "  is  alert  and  luminous.  Of  Jlr.  Arthur 
^Melville's  dexterity  there  can  be  no  (piestion  ;  and  his 
large  drawing  of  "  Tangiers,"  by  sheer  jiower  and  assertion, 
commands  the  gallery  and  compels  the  amazement  of  his 
associates.  To  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt  has  occurred  the  happy 
idea  of  dealing  with  Niagara  in  the  only  way  and  at  the 
only  time  that  it  can  be  paintable— at  a  distance,  in  the 
evening,  and  after  a  long  drought.  His  work  conveys  to 
us  the  idea  of  a  giant  taking  his  rest.  Mr.  Lionel  Smyth  e, 
who.se  work  of  late  has  often  been  the  glory  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, is  very  disappointing.  Much  that  is  delightful  i.s 
wasted  in  ^Ir.  Alkeut  Goodwin's  "Whitby,"  because  the 
lurid  and  dramatic  sky  anil  the  more  prosaic  details  of  the 
foreground  do  not  seem  to  come  together  ;  but  his  "  Salis- 
bury "  is  wholly  excjuisite.  .Mr.  J.  H.  Hensh.vll  is  often 
ill-advised  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  in  his  large 
"Gethsemanc"  we  .see  fine  draughtsmanship  and  skilful 
handling  displayed  to  small  purpose.  To  a  less  extent  this 
remark  applies  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Hughes's  large  drawing 
of  an  interior  with  two  figures,  "  S\uh  Trifles  as  These;" 
but  the  drawing  as  a  whole  furnishes  insuflicient  justi- 
fication for  its  existence.  .Mr.  .1.  It.  Wkuuelin,  the 
youngest  associate,  is  to  be  greatly  congratulated  on  the 
new  vigour  and  broader,  i|uicker  handling  he  is  throwing 
into  such  work  as  "  The  liattle  of  the  lio.ses  '  this  year  ;  and 
Mr.  E.  F.  Brewtnall's  "The  Poacher"  is  exijuisite  in  tone. 

The  current  exliibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists  is  placidly  unprovocative  of  criticism.  The  various 
members,  sure  of  themselves  and  their  clientele,  continue 
to  work  and  exhibit  on  lines  less  heroic  and  experimental 
than  cautious  and  remunerative.  Often  it  has  hai>i)encd 
that  young  men  of  talent,  or  artists  with  exclusively 
provincial  reputations,  have  made  their  bow  to  London 
in  Suffolk  Street;  and  their  names  may,  many  of  them,  still 
be  seen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Society,  if  their  works  are 
absent  from  the  wall.s.  Nothing,  however,  of  this  sort 
hajipons  this  year,  if  we  except  "  Ia"  Papillon  "  of  .Mr. 
Frank  Buckland,  a  young  artist  of  West  Country  birth 
and  Parisian  training  and  .style. 

The  New  English  Art  Club  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
victim  of  its  own  success.  Certain  theories  of  art  which  it 
was  the  fir.st  to  revive  and  submit  to  the  larger  English 
imblic  liave  grown  to  be  more  or  less  accejited  by  au 
important  section  of  the  art-practising  and  art  loving 
connnunity.  On  the  other  hand,  its  own  pretensions  have 
been  somewhat  abated  ;  and  it  has  been  content  to  conform 
in  a  much  greater  degiee  to  general  u.sages  and  received 
traditions.  The  result  of  this  double  concession  Las  been 
to  minimise  its  distinctive  individuality,  and  to  make  its 
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exhibitions  less  unlike  those  of  other  societies.  Moreover, 
it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  an  Lshniael  confraternity 
of  this  sort,  with  its  hand  against  all  things  established, 
would  be  composed  itself  of  bellicose  material.  And  so 
it  has  proven.  Internal  dissension  following  on  internal 
dissen.sion  has  alienated  many  an  ally  ;  and  so  at  the 
present  moment  tlic  young  painters  of  Chelsea  find  them- 
selves left  severely  alone.  In  a  word,  the  interest  attaching 
to  its  twelfth  exhibition  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  in  Piccadilly 
is  to  a  great  extent  "  local."  Messrs.  P.  Wilson  Steer  and 
C.  W.  FuKSE  are  the  most  important  exhibitors,  ilessrs. 
H.  B.  Pkab.vzon.  Moffatt  P.  Lidnek,  Edw.vrd  Stott, 
and  1?EKNH.\RD  SiCKERT,  all  send  landscapes  distinguished 
by  decorative  riuality,  refined  colour,  and  poetic  feeling. 
Mr.  Will  Eothenstein's  work  is  interesting  as  that  of  a 
new  member  who  possesses  great  cleverness  and  some  of 
that  eccentricity  we  have  grown  to  regard  as  characteristic 
of  the  club. 

An  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  l.")i)  pictures  has  been 
brought  together  at  the  City  of  London  Art  Galleries, 
including  several  Cuyps,  especially  Lord  Yarborough's 
splendid  "  Fine  Day  in  Winter  on  the  ]\Iaas  ; "  representa- 
tive works  by  Jan  Steen,  Wouverman,  IiUYSdael,  Hob- 
BEMA,  Terbueg,  Metzu,  Eembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  and 
others;  and  an  interesting  group  of  canvases  by  such 
British  masters  as  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney, 
Etty,  Raeburn,  Crome,  Wilkie,  Constable,  Phillip, 
Lewis,  Landseer,  Linnell,  and  Leslie,  and  a  very 
notable  Turner,  "  The  Marriage  of  the  Adriatic,"  lent  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank.  The  intere.st  of  the  general 
public,  however,  centres  in  a  very  remarkable  selection 
of  the  earlier  and  more  famous  works  of  men  still  alive 
or  recently  deceased,  especially  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
masters,  and  some  of  the  less  remembered  men  who 
followed  in  their  footsteps.  Sir  John  Millais'  develop- 
ment may  be  traced  from  the  first  Pre-Raphaelite  picture 
he  ever  painted,  "  Lorenzo  and  Isabella,"  sent  by  the 
artist  in  his  twentieth  year  to  the  Academy  of  1849,  up 
to  his  "The  Idyll"  of  thirty-nine  years  later.  The  late 
Ford  Madox  Brown  and  I).  G.  Rossetti  are  ably  repre- 
sented ;  Mr.  HoLMAN  Hunt's  "  Finding  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple"  and  "Strayed  Sheep"  both  hang  on  the  walls; 
"  The  Hesperide.s,"  from  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  attests 
liis  sympathy ;  a  large  and  brilliant  subject  composition 
from  the  brush  of  the  great  sea  painter,  ilr.  J.  C.  Hook, 
demonstrates  how  in  his  youth  he  was  afl'ected  by  the 
movement ;  and  works  by  Messrs.  Arthur  Hughes  and 
W.  L.  WiNDUS  are  of  great  interest.  The  catholicity  of 
taste  of  the  committee  of  selection  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  same  room  with  these  Pre-Raphaelite  works  is 
seen  Mr.  Whistler's  masterpiece,  "  Miss  Alexander  ;  "  Mr. 
Gkeiffenhaoen's  "Eve"  of  last  year,  repainted  in  part 
and  greatly  improved  ;  "  A  Lady  in  Wliito,"  fresh  from  the 
easel  of  that  distinguished  portraitist,  Mr.  Jf  ouat  Loudan  ; 
and  some  startling  examples  of  the  new  Glasgow  school. 
There  are  also  many  works  wliich  were,  when  first  painted, 
the  Academy  jiictures  of  the  year. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  spring  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Birmingliam  Society  of  Artists  is  made  noteworthy  by 
rea.son  of  a  special  loan  collection  of  some  thirty  pictures 
and  drawing.s,  and  about  the  same  number  of  studies  in 
black  and  white,  by  the  late  Fkedeiuck  Walker,  A.R.A., 
and  a  series  of  landscapes  by  Mr.  J.  W.  North,  A.R.A. 
Undoubtedly  the  etlect  of  half  an  hour  spent  delightfully 
among  the  pictures  of  the.se  two  poet-i)ainters  is  to  put  the 
spectator  somewliat  out  of  tune  for  the  examination  of  the 
more  modern  works  wliidi  fill   the  other  walls ;  and  yet 


among  them  are  some  which  are  worth  careful  attention. 
Drawings  of  note  have  been  sent  by  ]\ressrs.  Walter 
Langley,  Alfred  East,  H.  J.  Henshall,  J.  Fulley-- 
LovE,  H.  Clarence  Whaite,  and  others.  Among  the  oil- 
paintings  prominent  places  have  been  given  to  Mr.  T.  C. 
Gotch's  "My  Crown  and  Sceptre,"  Mr.  Moffat  Lind- 
ner's "Richmond,  Yorkshire,"  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's 
liortrait  of  ilr.  il.  Tomkinson,  ilr.  Ernest  Normand's 
"Saul  and  David,"  Mr.  Chevallier  Taylek's  "Confirma- 
tion Day,"  Mr.  Kennington's  portrait  of  iliss  Palmer, 
and  Mr.  Melton  Fisher's  "Summer  Night,  Venice." 

The  sixteenth  spring  exhibition  of  modern  pictures  at 
the  Atkinson  Art  Gallery,  Southport,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Corporation,  was  opened  on  Saturday,  ^March  3rd. 
There  are  813  exhibits,  which  form  a  collection  probably 
the  fine.st  that  has  been  shown  in  Southport,  including, 
as  it  does,  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  important 
jiictures,  while  the  general  level  of  quality  is  exceptionally 
liigh.  Seventeen  members  and  associates  of  the  Royal 
Academy  are  represented  by  works  such  as  "Season  of 
Mists  and  Mellow  Fruitfulness,"  by  ilr.  David  ^Iurray  ; 
"Sunset  after  a  Storm,"  by  Mr.  Henry  ^Ioore  ;  "Rural 
England,"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson  ;  "  Christ  and  the  Mag- 
dalen," by  Mr.  A.  Hacker  ;  "  The  Evening  Hour,"  by  Jlr. 
E.  A.  Waterlow;  "After  Fifty  Years,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
Bramley;  "The  Vision  at  the  Martyr's  Well,"  by  ^Mr. 
Boughton  ;  "A  Maid  of  Athens,"  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  ; 
"  Trouble,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Burgess  ;  and  "  Diadumene,"  by 
Mr.  Poynter.  The  water-colour  section  is  al.so  of  high 
quality. 

A  certain  interest  has  attached  to  the  exhiliition  at  the 
Goupil  Galleries  of  the  selected  works  of  Mr.  P.  Wilson 
Steer,  claimed  as  the  most  brilliant  and  important  of  the 
younger  meu  who  remain  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 
New  English  Art  Club.  The  paintings  included  landscapes 
and  portraits  ;  in  the  former  the  artist  having  learnt  much 
from  MM.  Monet  and  Sisley,  and  in  the  latter  from  Mr. 
Whistler,  whose  flat  effects  and  exquisite  observance  of 
tones  and  values  it  has  been  his  ambition  to  rival  in  his 
full-length  portrait  of  a  "Lady  in  Grey."  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Steer  sees  things  for  himself. 

Miss  Helen  Thornycroft,  instead  of  sending  her  accu- 
mulated work  to  the  gallery  of  a  dealer  in  Bond  Street, 
arranged  it  in  the  studio  of  her  brother,  ^Mr.  Hamo  Thorny- 
croft, R.A.,  the  sculptor,  and  then  bade  all  the  world  come 
and  see.  The  result  was  i)leasing.  Jliss  Thornycroft  is  an 
aijuarellist  with  an  agreeable  appreciation  of  colour.  Few 
subjects  escape  her  pencil,  but  we  were  most  attracted  by  a 
series  of  sketches  of  the  coasts  of  the  ^lediterranean,  all 
taken  from  a  ship  —long,  narrow  slips  of  land  and  sea,  in 
which  a  deep  blue  predominated. 

The  visit  of  the  Societe  des  Aquarelli.stes  Franfais  to 
the  Hanover  Gallery,  Bond  Street,  is  one  of  importance- 
The  French  are  great  experimentalists  in  water-colours, 
and  very  much  may  be  learnt  from  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  we  like  to  call  "national."  They  have, 
it  is  true,  less  appreciation  and  reverence  for  its  distinc- 
tive qualities  of  brilliancy  and  transparency;  and  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  of  the  representative  drawings  .sent 
over  .strike  us  as  being  in  pure  water-colour.  But  marvel- 
lous work  is  shown  by  M.  Boutet  de  Mi)N\i;l,  whose 
mystic  "  Les  Paons  IJlancs"  and  homely  "  Le  Conte  de 
Fees,"  with  its  tender  effect  of  lamp-light  on  the  children's 
faces,  shows  the  range  of  his  art ;  M.  Charles  .Melssonikr, 
whose  sailor  "  Le  Voilier,"  at  work  with  his  needle  on  the 
poop  of  a  ship  in  harbour,  is  delightful  in  its  luminosity  and 
the  una.s.seitivene.ss  of  its  detail :  M.  >r\x  Claude,  who.se 
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"Souvenir  de  Trouville"  is  full  of  brio;  M.  Francois 
Louis  Fean(;:ais,  whose  "Groupe  de  Chenes-Verts  "  proves 
how  impressive  he  can  be  with  very  simple  material ;  and 
above  all  in  the  decorative  fantasias  of  M.  RocHE(iROSSE, 
whose  flamboyant  fancy  overflows  his  frames  and  impresses 
the  precious  metals  into  his  service. 

At  Messrs.  Liberty's  "Exhibition  of  Ancient  and 
Modern,  Eastern  and  Western  Art  Embroideries,"  there 
are  some  rare  gems  of  cunning  handiwork  either  from  the 
loom  or  needle,  and  often  both  combined.  The  finest 
loom  work  comes  from  China,  and  consists  of  some 
State  robes  which  would  cost  a  king's  ransom  to  set  up 
in  one  of  our  Jac(iuard  looms.  In  these  days  of  technical 
education,  such  pieces  should  be  secured  for  teaching 
purposes  and  not  used  up  in  room  decoration.  A  large 
panel  of  modern  Japanese  tapestry,  woven  in  heavy  silk, 
shows  that  they  are  not  losing  ground  at  Kyoto,  even 
when  working  on  a  commercial  basis.  Nearer  home, 
a  collection  made  in  India  is  remarkable  in  being  free 
from  the  Bombay,  Madras,  Delhi,  and  Cashmere  goods  of 
the  Parsee  importers.  Embroidered  quilts  of  the  eighteenth 
century  from  Afghan  and  Bokharese  dower  chests,  wonder- 
fully-wrought dresses  or,  strictly  si>eaking,  smocks,  from 
Scindh  and  Kutch,  one  of  which  is  begemmed  with  3,()U0 
tiny  mirrors,  each  kept  in  position  by  a  silken  frame  of 
buttonhole  stitching.  Then  Persia  contributes  of  her 
best,  including  a  tribute  rug  made  by  Kurdish  ladies, 
in  which  every  square  inch  contains  over  400  knots  ;  h'lim, 
or  true  tapestry  carpets  for  caravan  use— one.  No.  183, 
having  forsaken  the  giddy  colouring  of  its  youth  and 
sobered  in  harmonious  shades  whilst  performing  the  IimIj 
to  Mecca  and  ^Medina.  Dagistan  sends  rugs  of  the  .same 
patterns  as  those  which  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
were  the  delight  of  Flemish  arti.sts,  in  whose  pictures 
they  do  duty  as  table-cloths.  Then  Turkey  in  Asia, 
from  whence  was  formerly  exported  the  very  best  of 
everything  Saracenic  :  here  the  past  joins  the  present  in 
beautiful  Groides  and  Koula  rugs  of  the  last  century,  and 
modern  embroidered  hangings,  which  were  made  for 
mosque  adornment  and  not  "adapted"  to  our  require- 
ments, are  about  the  last  traces  of  good  Moslem  art 
remaining  to  us.  Starting  with  .lajian,  and  working 
home  through  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  our  interest 
fails  on  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
the  beautiful  frontals,  vestments,  and  coverlets  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  are  wasted  on  one  repleted  with  the 
glories  of  the  East. 

REVIEWS. 
'"flu-  lUiiik-l'lati-  Annual  and  Armorial  Year-Hook." 
(First  yearly  issue.  Price  Half-a-crown.  London  :  A.  and 
C.  Black,  1894.)  Mr.  John  Leichton,  F.S.A.,  better 
known  in  the  artistic  world  under  the  noni  di-  jilinne— or, 
shall  we  .say,  de  /a'nccaii—"  Luke  Limner,"  was  the  fir.st 
among  living  bibliophiles  to  point  out  the  various  elements 
of  int"erest  that  can  be  found  in  the  study  of  those  sym- 
bolical tokens  of  book-ownershi)>  called  book-plates.  An 
article  dealing  (to  u.se  :SIr.  Leighton's  own  enthusia.stic 
words)  "with  those  charming  personalities  wo  lind  atiixed 
within  the  covers  of  books  by  their  owners,"  contributed 
in  18G(i  to  the  Gentletium's  Mwjmini-  by  tlii.s  devoted 
student  of  emblematic  devices,  was  the  first  illustrated 
allusion  known  in  the  bibliography  of  this  gently  alluring 
subject.  Since  then  the  interest  of  book-lovers  m  the 
matter  of  per.sonal  tokens  has  been  .steadily  developed,  and 
of  late  years  has  shown  itself  in  more  decided  form.     Three 


years  ago  an  Ex-libris  Society  was  established,  of  which 
"Luke  Limner"  was  a  vice-president,  and  made  its  exist- 
ence useful  by  the  publication  of  a  flourishing  monthly 
journal.  The  Book-Plate  Annval,  now  issued  for  the 
first  time  by  Mr.  Leighton,  may  be  looked  upon  to  some 
extent  as  a  yearly  ap|iendix  to  this  special  organ  of  "ex- 
librism"— it  is  published  by  the  same  firm  and  in  similar 
form.  Nevertheless,  it  is  utterly  independent  of  the  senior 
publication's  editorship,  and  the  first  instalment  is  so  ex- 
cellent that  wo  must  but  hope  to  see  The  Book-Plate 
Animal  establish  itself  as  a  perennial. 

The  narrow  scholarship,  which  was  modestly  content 
with  the  study  of  the  word,  is  now  hopelessly  old-fashioned, 
and  even  our  schools  are  busied  with  the  realities  of  ancient 
times.  So  that  Miss  Alice  Zimmeun's  translation  of  Dr. 
Blumner's  "7/o/hc  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks"  (London  : 
Cassell  and  Co.)  is  published  appositely  enough.  The  book 
is  valuable  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  because  the 
author  supplements  the  written  records  with  the  evidence 
furnished  by  vase-paintings,  reliefs,  terra-cotta  figures  ;  in 
fact,  by  every  manifestation  of  art  which  can  throw  light 
upon  an  interesting  subject.  The  illustrations,  moreover, 
are  clearly  and  adecpiately  reproduced,  and  .since  all  tojiics 
—such  as  costume,  burial,  gymnastics,  theatres,  and  the 
lest— are  sufficiently  discussed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
beginner,  the  book  should  have  an  immediate  success. 

The  name  and  reputation  of  Monsieur  E.  Gkuspach, 
and  his  position  as  Administrator  of  the  Institution  for 
some  years  past,  may  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  "  Repertoire  dtHaille  dea  Tdjdsserien 
des  Gobelins"  (A.  Le  Vassuer  and  Cie.,  Paris).  It  is  a 
book  which  will  bo  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  collector 
as  to  the  dealer  :  in  it  he  can  see  at  a  glance  not  only 
what  has  been  produced  at  the  famous  factory  since  its 
foundation  in  1GG2,  but  when  it  was  executed,  and  (what 
to  him  is  yet  more  imjiortant)  the  number  of  times  each 
separate  design  has  been  repeated.  To  the  general  reader 
the  interest  in  the  book  will  consist  in  the  admirable 
introductory  essay,  in  which  the  technique  of  tajiestry 
weaving  in  general,  and  the  hi.story  of  the  Gobelins  in 
particular,  are  surveyed  from  the  vantage  ground  of  one 
who  knows. 

From  the  P.ritish  Museum  we  have  received  another  of 
.Mr.  Sidney  Ciu.vin's  admirable  Print-room  publications— 
namely,  a  "Cataloijue  <f  the  Collirtion  of  Fans  and  Fan- 
Leaves  Presented  to  the  Trustees  nf  the  British  .Viisenm  hy 
the  Ladji  Charlotte  Schreiber."  The  compilation  is  by  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  Lionel  Cust— a  cominessed  version,  so 
to  say,  of  Lady  Schreiber's  great  illustrated  catalo<jue 
raisonne,  so  cla.ssified,  indexed,  and  arranged  as  to  be  i)rac- 
tically  a  handbook,  for  those  who  ap))reciate  it  rightly,  to 
the  whole  subject  of  fans  and  their  decoration. 

We  have  also  received  "  Kiehard  JejTeries:  a  Stud!/," 
by  H.  S.  Salt  (London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.) ; 
•'The  International  Annual  of  Anthnnijs  Photojrajihic 
Bulletin  for  18!)4"  (London  :  W.  E.  Peck  and  Co.).  which  is 
full  of  iiiterest,  showing  the  progress  of  i.hotography  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  (the  illustrations  are  especi:dly  note- 
worthy—a record  of  the  rapid  strides  made  in  the  photo- 
graphical  reproductive  proccs.scs)  ;  and  froni  Mr.  T.  Fisher 
I'nwin  the  new  volume  in  his  Mermaid  Series,  "  The  Coui- 
plete  Plays  of  Rirhard  .Steele,"  edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  AlTKEN 
and  accompanied  by  portraits  of  Itichard  Steele  and  Cnlley 
("ibbcr,  the  book  containing  a  literal  reproduction  of  the 
original  text  and  constituting  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
Ijopular  series. 
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NEW  ENGRAVING. 
Wood-engraving  has  for  a  time  at  least  fallen  on  evil 
days.  Its  exponents  are  not  altogether  free  from  blame 
in  the  matter.  They  have  not  with  sufficient  jealousy 
inaintainnd  its  dignity  as  an  art,  but  have  suffered  it 
to  fall  to  the  level  of  an  industry.  Amongst  the  few 
who  have  striven  against  this  tendency  Mr.  Biscombe 
(!.\KDNER  holds  an  honoured  place.  His  name  comes 
before  the  public  now  in  connection  with  an  etfort  he  is 
making  to  ujAold  the  place  of  engraving  on  wood  as  an 
art  of  equal  importance  and  value  with  engraving  on 
copi)er  or  on  any  other  material.  Mr.  (Jardner  has  just 
completed  a  large  engraving  from  Mr.  Watt.s's  portrait 
(if  (Jeorge  Jleredith,  and  he  is  issuing  it  in  the  form  of 
artist's  proofs  only,  each  copy  being  pulled  with  as  special 
care  as  if  it  were  an  etching.  It  is  a  novelty  to  have 
to  pay  a  guinea  for  an  impression  from  a  wood  block, 
but  the  portrait  is  uniriue.  the  edition  is  limited,  and 
the  engraving  is  sujierb.  The  jilate  is  issued  by  Messr.s. 
Elkin  Matthews  and  Lane,  Vigo  Street,  as  well  as  by 
the  artist  himself,  who  dwells  upon  the  breezy  heights 
of  Hindliead  in  Surrey. 


NOTAliILI.\. 

Madame  Rosa  Bonheur  has  recently  been  created  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  will  of  the  late  Foed  Madox  Brown  has  been 
proved  with  personalty  under  £1,000. 

The  Whitechapel  Picture  Exhibition  was  visited  during 
the  twenty  days  it  was  open  by  over  70,000  jiersons. 

Const.vble's  famous  "  Scene  on  the  lliver  Stour,"  better 
known  as  "The  White  Horse,"  was  sold  at  Christie's  last 
month  for  6,200  guineas,  Messrs.  Agnew  and  Sons  being  the 
purchasers. 

The  Corporation  of  London,  by  87  votes  to  79,  decided 
to  open  the  Loan  Exhibition  at  the  Guildhall  on  alternate 
Sundays.  On  April  22,  the  first  day  under  the  new 
arrangement,  more  than  2,000  persons  were  admitted. 

Messrs.  Robert  Christie,  Regin.\ld  M.\chell,  E.  H. 
Read,  Montague  Smyth,  Fr.\nk  Spenlove-Spenlove, 
and  Holland  Trinoham  have  been  elected  members  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  authorities  are  warmly 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  removal  of  the  casts  from  the 
great  hall  which  they  occupied  and  the  substitution  of  the 
su))erb  collections  of  tapestries.  It  is  an  arrangement  by 
which  both  tapestries  and  ca.sts  have  benefited,  and  the 
public  most  of  all.  To  this  subject  we  .shall  return,  as  the 
change  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with  a  paragraph. 

An  Arts  and  Crafts  Guild  has  recently  been  formed 
at  Shetlield.  The  objects  of  the  new  society  are  to 
im])n)ve  the  arts  and  crafts  of  Sheffield  and  the  district, 
the  holding  of  exhibitions,  and  the  bringing  of  the  work 
of  the  members  more  i)rominently  before  the  pulilic.  The 
crafts  represented  at  the  inaugural  meeting  were  chasers, 
designers,  engravers,  modellers,  and  saw-jiiercers.  Mr. 
Charle.s  Green  was  elected  president  and  >fr.  Charles  W. 
Crowder  secretary. 

At  the  Vienna  Salon  the  following  i'jiglish  artists  have 
been  awarded  large  gold  medals  :  Sir  F.  LEiiiiiTox.  Bart., 
F.R.A.,  for  his  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda  ; "  Mr.  W.  W. 
Oui.ess,  1!.A.,  for  his  portrait  of  Cardinal  Manning  :  Mr. 
.\r,MA-T.M>EMA,  R.A.,  for  '•  Fredegonda  ; "  and  .Mr.  H.  \V. 
15.  D.wis,  li.A.,  for  his  "Dusk."  Small  gold  medals  have 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  \V.  (^.  Oik'Hakuson.  R..\.,  for  "  Master 


Baby;"  Mr.  Alfred  Parson.s,  R.I.,  for  "Young  Cherry 
Trees;"  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  for  a  portrait;  and  Mr.  T. 
Blake  Wirgman,  for  his  portrait  of  Lord  Hannen. 

A  propo.sal  has  been  made — with  which  we  are  more  ov 
less  in  sympathy — to  the  effect  that  in  future  years  the 
names  of  the  artists  whose  works  have  been  "  crowded  out  * 
from  the  Academy  Exhibition  should  be  jn-inted  in  an 
ajipcndix  to  the  catalogue.  It  is  .said  that  the  di.sgrace,  as 
many  consider  it,  of  rejection  would  lie  to  a  great  extent 
jialliatecl  by  such  semi-recognition  of  the  "  Doubtfuls." 
No  doubt,  for  those  who  would  approve  of  it,  this  is  just 
the  sort  of  thing  they  would  approve. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  post  of  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery  was  vacated  by  Sir  Frederick  Burton — 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  lapsed.  We  would  point 
out  that  the  services  rendered  by  Sir  Frederick  during  his 
brilliant  tenure  of  office  are  inestimable,  and  that  the 
disposition  to  let  him  go  without  a  word  of  thanks  or 
official  recognition  is  not  only  ungrateful,  but  unworthy  of 
the  nation  for  whom  he  has  done  so  much.  ilr.  E.  J. 
PoYNTER,  RA.,  has  been  appointed  his  succe.ssor,  it  being 
understood  that  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  and  Mr.  Walter  Arm- 
strong— especially  the  latter — were  his  most  serious  an- 
tagonists.    Mr.  Poynter  is  condemned  to  paint  no  more. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  have  purchased  "  Fir 
Faggots,"  by  Mr.  David  Murray,  A.R.A.,  at  present  in 
the  Glasgow  Institute  Galleries.  It  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  Mr.  ^Murray's  Royal  Academy  jjictures  of  last 
year.  This  is  the  second  picture  by  a  living  artist  that 
the  Glasgow  Corjioration  has  purchased — the  other  being 
Whistler's  portrait  of  Carlyle.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  a  plebiscite  vote  of  the  visitors  of  the  Glasgow 
Institute  Galleries,  Mr.  Murray's  picture  was  pronounced 
to  Vje  not  only  the  best  landscape  in  the  rooms,  but  the 
best  picture  generally. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  with  what  jealousy  the  French 
nation  regards  every  movement  of  the  English  in  Egypt, 
even  when  no  question  of  politics  is  invoh'ed.  When  the 
French  curator  of  the  Boulac  Museum  was  thought  hardly 
u))  to  his  duties,  the  cry  was  raised  that  any  interference 
with  the  stafiix  </iio  meant  merely  the  first  step  towards 
removing  the  whole  museum  to  Bloomsbury  ;  and  now  a 
similar  taunt  is  going  the  round  of  the  Press  in  consequence 
of  Sir  Benj.\min  Baker's  propo.sal  to  raise  the  Philie 
Temple  for  the  .sake  of  the  proposed  irrigation  works  at 
Assouan.  Our  neighbours  should  really  not  judge  us  by 
the  former  acts  of  their  own  rulers. 


OBITUARY. 

Monsieur  AitNAUD-DfeiRE  Gautier,  a  French  artist  of 
some  repute,  has  recently  died  at  Paris.  ]')orn  at  Lille  in 
182.'),  he  received  his  early  training  in  his  native  city  under 
Souchon,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  became  a  ])upil  of  Leon 
Cogniet  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaiux-Arts.  He  was  an  exhibitor 
at  the  Salon  from  1853  up  to  last  year,  and  among  his 
principal  works  are:  "La  Promenade  du  Jeudi "  (180.3), 
"  Les  Folles  de  la  Saltpetrifcre "  (18.")t)),  "  Le  Dinianche 
.Matin"  (ts(!8),  "  Le  Vieux  Vagabond''  (18!)2),  and  "  Loin 
de  la  Ville"  (189:5).  Mr.  J.' A.  Raemakers,  sculptor,  has 
died  from  tiie  results  of  an  accident  at  his  residence. 
He  was  born  in  1831,  and  for  many  years  jiast  has  been 
an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  Salon.  Oidy  a 
few  days  liefore  his  death  he  was  present  at  the  Guildiiall, 
l,.iiidon,  on  tile  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  his  bust  of  Sir 
.l..lni   .Moiicklnii. 
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Sir  Francis  Seymouk  Hadkx  ;m<l  Sii- A.  Woi.i.as'imn 
Feanks,  C.B.,  have  had  long  ciiongli  to  wait  for  tlieii- 
kniglithoods.  To  the  foriuer  we  tender  our  particuliir 
felicitations,  for  it  crowns  not  only  his  career  as  a  great 
etcher,  but  especially  his  able  and  persistent  efforts  to  ])lace 
painter-etching  on  its  proper  (ledestal  in  Englanil.  First 
establishing  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  its  recognition  as  a  "  Itoyal  Society  ; "  and  now 
that  he  has  leceived  the  honour  regularly  accorded  to  the 
presidents  of  the  other  leading  artistic  societies,  his  work 
has  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  With  Sir 
A.  Wollastou  Franks,  C.B.,  the  honour  is  chiefly  iiersonal, 
and  is  but  the  barest  acknowledgment  of  the  generosity 
as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  jiublic  servant  who  has  so 
greatly  enriched  the  British  ^Museum  at  the  expense  of  his 
leisure,  his  profound  knowledge,  and  his  purse. 

THE  GLASGOW  XUDES  AND  MK.  WHISTLE!?. 
It  is  not  encouraging  to  those  writers  who  devote  theni- 
.selves  to  the  well-being  of  art  and  of  artists  to  find  their 
efforts  discounted  to  however  slight  an  extent  by  the  fool- 
ishness of  a  single  person  who  ought  to  know  better.  An 
article  w-as  lately  contributed  to  The  Xdtional  Ohsmvr,  in 
which  vigorous  protest  was  made  against  the  absurd  action 
of  the  Glasgow  authorities  in  the  matter  of  certain  |)ictures 
referred  to  in  our  last  numlier.  Tiiereupon  ^Ir.  Wliisticr 
promptly  protested  against  the  article  in  the  next  and  in 
subsequent  niunbcrs.  It  is  useless  to  remind  the  reader 
that  Mr.  Whi.stler  has  himself  produced  nude  pictures 
certainly  not  surpassing  in  purity  those  impounded,  or  that 
his  tenderness  for  Glasgow  was  not  observed  liefore  the 
purchase  by  that  city  of  his  "C'arlyle."  ^leanwhile  the 
foreign  ])ress  continues  to  comment  upon  the  Glaswegian 
faux  jmx,  and,  as  is  not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances, 
pours  upon  the  whole  English  nation  its  ridicule  and  scorn 
for  our  false  prudery  and  hypocritical  cant.  They  cannot 
understand  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  halt-a  dozen  nusguided 
tradesmen  and  one  policeman. 

THE  STATE  OF  WOOD  EXGIIAVIXG. 
We  wish  we  could  agree  witli  all  Profes-sor  Hkukomku 
said  in  his  address  to  the  wood-engravers  wIk  n  their 
Society  arrived  at  its  second  annual  bamiuct.  With  his 
artistic  views  of  the  art  we  are  in  cordial  harmony,  Imt 
not  so  completely  with  his  jirophecy  as  to  its  political 
future.  For  a  short  time  longer,  we  believe,  wood- 
engraving  and  cutting  will  still  be  u.sed  for  hurried  means 
of  reproduction,  but  "process"  will  .soon  develop  some 
ingenious  method  of  annihilating  delay,  and  will  assume 
uni|Uestioned  sway  in  the  offices  of  the  illnstratcd  papeis. 
We  do  not  believe  that  "inocess"  will  be  swejit  away 
at  the  direction  of  a  disgu.sted  public;  but  rather  uill 
"proce.ss"  be  improved  to  meet  the  jiopular  standaid  of 
taste.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  public  will,  tin- 
ordinary  purposes,  give  up  that  inean.s  of  reproduction 
which  by  virtue  of  its  cheapness  (for  it  costs  but  a  ipiarter 
of  engraving)  gives  them  four  times  as  much  illustration 
as  they  used  to  get,  for  the  same  outlay  ;  and  to  believe  in 
anv  return  of  "  the  good  old  d.iy.s,"  the  days  of  1830  to  188(i, 


is  simply  to  hojie  against  hope.  But  we  do  believe  that 
wood-engraving  as  a  tine  art  will  always  maintain  its  jiosi- 
tiou — it  is  too  exiiuisite.  too  beautiful  and  sym|]athetic  and 
human,  to  go  down  entirely  before  a  mechanical  invention. 
The  finest  illustrations  for  the  press  will  always  be  the  iiro- 
ductions  of  the  graver,  and  publishers  will,  it  may  well  be 
hoi)ed,  be  induced  to  retain  it  for  the  embellishment  of  all 
their  better-class  books.  This  ]irolial)ly  is  what  Professor 
Herkomer  meant  in  his  rather  hurriedly  ilelivered  addre.ss 
— and  it  is  well  that  it  should  lie  clearly  understood  by  the 
engravers,  lest  hope  deferred  make  their  heart  sick.  The 
attitude  of  the  society  is  admirable  ;  in  no  sense  a  trade 
union,  it  is  an  arti.stic  and  benevolent  a.ssociation,  the 
members  of  which  seek  to  bring  theni-selves  more  clo.sely 
into  touch  with  the  artists  whose  work  they  have  to  trans- 
late, and  by  imjiroving  themselves  ever  in  their  art  to  raise 
it  and  themselves  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

AltT  IN  KRU.SSELS. 
The  past  season  in  Brussels  has  been  noteworthy  for 
several  important  art  exhibitions.  In  October  there  wa.s 
the  triennial  Salon,  more  carefully  arranged  and  better 
accommodated  than  in  former  year.s,  by  the  judicious  inter- 
vention of  the  Societe  des  Beaux-.\rts  recently  created  by 
the  Due  d'Ursel.  The  authorities  were  thus  enabled  to 
attract  some  foreign  artists  as  yet  unknown  to  Brussels, 
especially  English  painters.  When  this  exhibition  closed, 
the  water-colour  painter.s'  followed  ;  then  the  Society  Pour 
I'Art  ;  finally  that  of  I^a  I.ibre  Esthetiiiue  crowned  the 
series.  In  the  exhiliition  Pour  I'Art,  Gai.le  of  Nancy,  a 
master  alike  in  glass-work  and  tine  cabinet-work,  achieved 
deserved  succes.s.  In  his  furniture  we  see  that  poetic  and 
logical  feeling  have  guided  his  use  of  woods,  inlay  and 
metal-work.  Besides  (!alle,  among  the  exhibitors  at  the 
Ponr  I'Art  show,  we  may  mention  M .  .1  ii.Ks  liociiE,  who  .sent 
.some  very  curious  and  very  artistic  stamped  designs,  and,  as 
jiainters,  Messrs.  Delville  t)TTEVAEi{E,.JAi'(jUEs,  and  espe- 
cially Fabry.  The  Libre  Esthetitiue  exhibition  opened  on 
the  lf)th  of  February  ;  it  carries  on  the  tradition  of  the  XX., 
now  no  more,  or  rather  developed  and  advanced  to  the  front 
rank  of  annual  exhibitions.  This  year  artistic  crafts  made  a 
stronger  show  than  pure  art.  England  was  represented  by 
the  Fitzroy  Society,  by  Messrs.  William  Morris,  Fkami-- 
Tox,  and  Aubrey  P.eakdsi.ey.  The  great  painter  Watts 
sent  his  portrait  of  the  .Marchioness  of  Granby,  and  Plvis 
DE  Cuavannks,  "The  Prodigal  Son."  These  two  pictures 
hung  on  opposite  sides  of  room,  where  also  were  to  be 
found  Lerolle,  Khnopef,  De  (iorvE  of  Nimeguen,  and 
above  all  Carriere.  Impres.sionisin  of  the  latest  type  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Patl  SniNAC  and  Theo  vak 
Blissei-BERCiie,  drily  enough  in  the  former,  but  less  .so  in 
the  latter-  at  any  rate  in  his  two  landscapes.  Approaching 
these  in  style,  but  with  less  a.ssertiveness,  were  Messrs. 
Hkymaxs,  Bock,  Claus,  and  Gancuin,  a  painter  who 
found  at  Taitiinassa  a  whole  series  of  liarbaric  subject.s, 
and  treated  them  in  a  singidar  and  original  nninner 
in  a  glowing  scheme  of  colour  :  bright  yellows,  tiery  reds, 
heavy  pinks,  dark  greens,  and  strong  violets  were  flung 
on  his  canva.s,  impre.s.sing  the  spectator  with  a  vivid  ideji 
of  the  flora,  the  .scenery,  and  the  natives  of  those  parts. 
The    Belgian    painter    Xaviei:    Melleky    is   little   known 
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in  England.  lie  has  spent  bis  vliole  lift'  in  seclusion  at 
Laeken,  scarcely  ever  (|uitting  his  studio,  interineting  the 
soul  of  things  through  his  water-colours.  This  fine  painter  is 
now  engaged  on  mural  decorations,  the  Belgian  (iovernuient 
having  conimissioned  him  to  execute  those  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce  in  the  new  Palais  de  Justice  at  Brussels.  In 
the  section  of  "Crafts"  we  had  the  stoneware  of  La 
Herche  and  of  D.\lpayeat;  the  former  elegant  and 
costly,  the  latter  coarser,  but  more  original.  JI.  Toorop,  by 
birth  a  Javanese,  has  adopted  a  style  suggestive  of  the 
primitive  artists  of  his  native  i.sland,  the  creators  of  jade 
and  gianite  god.s.  His  influence  is  marked  in  Holland  on 
a  youthful  party  among  whom  a  quite  new  movement  is 
seething  into  life. 

EXHIBITIONS. 
The  Committee  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
working  as  usual  with  admirable  thoroughness  and 
knowledge,  ha.s  amassed  for  its  summer  exhibition  a 
quite  representative  collection  of  Ferrarese  pictures,  in- 
cluding nearly  every  work  of  note  by  the  masters  of 
that  school  which  is  to  be  found  in  England.  It  is 
certain  that  nothing  .short  of  the  gallery  at  Ferrara, 
itself  affords  such  a  display  of  its  particular  branch  of 
Italian  art  as  is  now  to  be  seen  in  Savile  Bow.  Under 
wliatever  disabilities  the  Ferrarese  artists  laboured,  theirs 
was  not  the  quaintness  and  the  stiffness  of  the  archaic 
and  the  primitive,  and,  so  far,  an  exhibition  of  their 
art  is  refreshing.  With  sutHciently  a.ssured  draughts- 
man.ship,  and  with,  on  the  whole,  an  unu.sual  command 
of  colour,  they  grappled  with  all  kinds  of  subjects — 
they  dealt  with  portraiture  and  with  mythology  as  well 
as  with  religious  incident.  Dcsso  Dossi,  at  all  events, 
distinguished  himself  yet  more  by  such  of  his  masculine 
jxn-traits  as  are  now  at  the  Burlington  Club,  and  by 
the  admirable  "Circe,"  which  is  likewi.se  there  exhibited, 
than  by  such  treatment  of  religious  story  as  is  shown 
in  the  "John  the  Baptist,"  albeit  that  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  dignity.  To  Costa  there  is  now  assigned— on, 
it  may  be,  sufficient  evidence— what  is  practically  a  most 
notable  (jenre  subject  that  has  heretofore  been  attributed 
to  Ercolo  de'  Boberti.  It  l)elongs  to  Mr.  George  Salting, 
and  represents,  with  a  certain  naive  dignity  and  directness, 
three  singers,  of  whom  one  is  a  woman  and  two  are 
men,  and  one  of  these  men,  him.self  singing,  accoiniianies 
the  song  with  that  which  is  no  doubt,  in  Milton's  phrase, 
"  the  lute  well  touched."  Among  the  contributions  of 
Sir  Francis  Cook,  there  is  one— "Medea  and  Her  Children  " 
it  would  seem  to  be— which  has  been  engraved  under 
the  name  of  Mastegxa,  and  which  certainly  possesses 
a  measure  of  his  rugged  austerity.  At  the  Burlington 
Club  this  potent  but  not  agreeable  presentation  of  its 
theme  is  assigned  to  Ekiolo,  to  whom  Mr.  Salting  has 
been  wont  to  attribute  the  beautiful  and  very  difterently 
painted  picture  of  which  we  have  already  s])oken.  By 
Francesco  Francia  is  the  luminous  and  brilliant 
"  Nativity,"  lent  by  that  fortunately  endowed  Corporation, 
the  Cor[>oration  of  (Jlasgow.  By  Correggio,  whose 
early  work  ranks  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ferrara, 
is  the  very  pathetic  "Chri.st  Taking  Leave  of  His  Mother," 
which  has  i)as.sed  through  the  Dudley  Hou.se  collection. 
A  Correggio  of  the  Queen's— a  large-eyed  Virgin,  possessed 
of  Correggio's  characteristic  measure,  a  perhaps  abnormal 
measure,  of  sensibility — likewise  claims  notice  ;  and 
amongst  those  contributors  wliose  offerings  we  have  not 
liad  occasion  to  particularise  are  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord 
Wiuibornc,  and  Jlr.  BnsSon. 


The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  students  past  and 
present  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for 
the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education,  recently  held 
at  the  Skinners'  Hall,  was  chiefly  interesting  as  demon- 
.strating  the  exceptionally  good  service  rendered  by  the 
Institute,  such  names  as  those  of  Messr.s.  Fuampton,  AE.A., 
Stanley  Berkley,  Harry  Bates,  A.B.A.,  C.  H.  Shannon, 
W.  GoscoMBE  John,  and  Walter  Gandy  appearing  in 
the  exhibitors'  catalogue  as  those  of  artists  who  in  earlier 
years  were  indebted  to  it  for  tuition  and  assistance. 

"Summer  in  the  ^fuditerranean "  is  the  title  given  by 
Count  Angelo  T.  Gialina  to  a  series  of  placid  drawings 
of  Corfu  and  Athens  which  have  been  exhibited  at 
Messrs.  Graves'.  His  work  is  somewhat  indigent  in  interest, 
but  does  not  lack  breadth  and  spaciousness,  and  his  objects 
are  always  well  drawn.  Though  consistently  painted  in 
a  high  key,  thanks  to  the  smoothness  and  transparency 
of  the  technique  the  work  is  always  quiet  and  serene. 

"An  English  Detaille"  was  a  reflection  so  obvious  that 
we  are  informed  it  framed  itself  into  audible  expression  on 
the  lips  of  five  out  of  six  of  those  who  visited  Mr.  J. 
Prinsep  Beadle's  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings  illus- 
trating "  Military  England."  To  Mr.  Beadle,  as  to  the  great 
French  painter,  it  is  the  details  of  a  soldier's  daily  routine  of 
life,  drill,  the  cleaning  of  his  accoutrements,  and  other 
carefully-observed  and  studied  matters  which  prove  alluring, 
rather  than  moments  of  vivid  action  and  the  incidents  of 
practical  warfare.  Both  artists  display  a  jia.ssionate  love 
for  accuracy  of  minutiie  in  matters  of  uniforms,  decorations, 
weapons,  and  etiquette  ;  but  Mr.  Beadle  is  very  much  more 
than  "  correct."  Much  of  his  work  displayed  a  pleasant 
feeling  for  colour  and  a  nice  sense  of  atmosphere ;  whilst 
everything  testified  to  the  skilled  draughtsman. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Emslie,  like  many  another  portrait-painter  of 
repute,  has  his  ambitions  ;  and  these  he  has  very  legitimately 
sought  to  satisfy  in  a  great  allegorical  work  entitled  "  Passing 
to  Eternity,"  which  has  just  been  exhibited  in  the  interests 
of  the  photograveur  at  the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society. 
The  huge  canvas  is  of  a  size  and  purport  we  more  often  see 
attempted  in  Paris  than  London  ;  and  contains  many  .sym- 
bolical figures,  most  of  them  admirably  drawn,  and  all 
pleasantly  grouped  and  balanced.  Nearly  every  figure 
is  invested  with  poetic  significance  ;  and  the  whole  picture 
is  painted  in  a  delicate  grey  key  which  greatly  enhances  the 
tenderness  of  its  meaning.  In  the  same  room  is  most  un- 
wisely hung  a  powerful  and  large  canvas  by  Jlr.  ]).  A. 
Wehrschmidt,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Christ  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  called  "  Peace,  be  Still."  A  certain 
amount  of  imagination  and  great  power  are  displayed  ;  but 
the  semi-luminous  Christ  against  the  tempestuous  purple 
background  produces  a  crudely  lurid  effect,  and  the  heaped- 
up  mass  of  waters  and  the  details  of  the  cordage  and  sails 
of  the  boat  suggest  the  realism  of  a  painter  who  has  had 
small  practical  experience  of  the  sea. 

Jlessrs.  Cassell  and  Company,  Limited,  have  been 
holding  their  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  black-and-white 
drawings,  which  was  (juite  up  to  the  high  average.  .;Vmong 
the  principal  artists  whose  works  were  shown  were  ^Messrs. 
Dicksee,  U.A.,  J.  MaiWhirtkr,  B.A.,  Luke  Filues,  R.A., 
W.  L.  Wyllie  A.R.A.,  and  F^mile  Bayard. 

Mr.  Laurits  Tuxen  having  completed  his  large  picture 
of  the  scene  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  has  been 
cxliiliiting  it  at  Mr.  Mendoza's  gallery  before  its  removal 
to  Wind.sor  Castle. 

Mr.  William  W.  Collins  has  been  holding  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  water-colour  drawings  of  Naples  and  it.s  neigh- 
bourhood. 


TIIH    CIIIIOXR'LK    OF    A1!T. 


There  has  been  singularly  little  to  note  lately  ;it  the 
Continental  Gallery  in  Bond  Street,  the  exhibition  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  indifterent  Parisian  remnants,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  hard  brilliant  transcripts  by  ^h:  A.  Xokmann, 
the  Norwegian,  of  the  summer  glitter  of  his  native  sliores. 
A  landscape  by  M.  Didier-Poltjet  is  always  worth  attentive 
study  ;  and  in  his  "  Wooded  Valley— Morning  "  he  manages 
to  convey  to  us,  within  limits  of  moderation  unusual  to  him, 
all  that  he  knows  of  the  beauty  of  June  sunlight  on  the 
wlute  mist  of  early  morn. 


REVIEWS. 

Tt  was  a  capital  idea  of  Mr.  Bentley  to  reissue,  after 
the  la])se  of  nearly  seventy  years  of  its  first  |)ublication, 
the  celebrated  contribution  to  art-literature  known  as 
'^  Hazlitt's  Cvnvermtions  with  Xortlirolc.''  Hazlitt  was  an 
original  thinker  on  art  and  its  theory,  with  views  more 
fitted  to  the  century's  end  thau  to  its  conunencenient— a 
man  whose  opinions  were  before  his  time,  but  who  knew  no 
fear  in  expressing  them.  If  only  as  literature,  his  writings 
i"in  always  be  read  with  jileasure  ;  as  sense,  they  will  be 
heartily  accepted  still  by  the  majority.  His  j)en  was 
caustic,  his  mind  original  and  strong  ;  and  he  was  therefore 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  Northcote,  an  old  man 
then  when  first  they  met,  but  still  in  possession  of  the  re- 
]iutation — which  he  yet  has  hardly  lo.st— of  being  probably 
the  wittiest  man,  and  sensible  withal,  whom  the  Academy 
has  ever  counted  amongst  its  members.  This  fact,  no 
doubt,  indvtced  the  publisher  to  place  once  more  before  the 
reading-world  the  "  Conversations  "  between  the  two  men — 
conversations  held  to  be  reported,  and  rejjorted  with  much  of 
the  freedom  with  which  Dr.  John.son  "reported"  the  House 
of  Commons'  speeches.  The  book  is  edited  with  good  taste 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  also  provides  a  brilliant  little 
essay  on  Hazlitt  and  some  admirable  remarks  on  his  inter- 
locutor. Old  Northcote  was  something  of  a  thinker,  shallow 
enough  as  a  philosopher,  luit  dee)!  enough  as  an  observer 
and  a  conversationalist  ;  and  tliough  his  talk  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  art,  we  thank  our  "  Boswell  lictlivivus  "  as  we 
read  for  the  jileasure  he  has  given  us.  His  criticism  of 
many  contemporaiies,  whose  popularity  was  then  un- 
bounded, has  justified  itself  by  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  this,  when  speaking  of  the  hor.ses 
in  the  Elgin  marliles,  "  Lord  !  how  inferior  they  are  to 
lUibens's  !  So  stiff,  and  poor,  and  dry  compared  to  his 
magnificent  spirit  and  bold  luxuriance  !  I  should  not  know 
them  to  be  horses  ;  they  are  so  much  like  anything  else.  I 
was  at  Somerset  House  the  other  day.  They  talk  of  the 
Dutch  painters  ;  why,  there  are  pictures  there  of  interiors 
and  other  subjects  of  familiar  life  that  throw  all  the  boasted 
c/ir/x-(r<nii'n'  of  the  Dutch  school  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance!  '  .  .  .  "The  genius  of  Italian  art  was  nothing  but 
the  genius  of  Popery.  God  forbid  we  should  jiurchase 
success  at  the  same  price  !  "  Nevertheless,  the  book  is 
often  suggestive,  and  always  highly  entertaining,  and  well 
deserves  to  be  read  for  its  own  sake. 

M.  Henry  Havard  adds  another  to  liis  list  of  successe.s 
in  the  admirable  study  of  "  Michiel  van  Miervelt  ei  Don 
;/cH(/r('"(Librairie  de  I'Art),  which  he  has  contributed  to  the 
well-known  series  of  "Z«.v  ArtiKti's  Celehres."  Miervelt  was 
virtually  the  father  of  the  great  portraitists  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  even  as  such  he  would  be  a  worthy  subject 
for  M.  Havard's  scholarly  pen.  P>ut.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Miervelt  was  him-sclf  a  ])ortrait-i)ainter  whom,  without  ox 
aggeration,  we  may  call  great,  anil  as  such  was  recogni.sed 
by  those  many  groat  ones  of  the  earth  whoso  faces  he  li.-vs 


immortaliseil.  It  is  true  there  is  a  certain  monotony  in  his 
treatment  of  his  sitters  ;  but  his  drawing  is  as  admiral)le  as 
his  colour,  and  the  character  of  his  heads  as  excellent  as  the 
detail.  :M.  Havard  has  naturally  included  in  his  mono- 
graph, on  almost  equal  terms  with  Miervelt,  Wlllem  Jamlsz 
Drljr,  the  painter's  son-in-law.  This  useful  relation  was 
Miervelt's  recognised  engraver,  and  a  couple  of  score  of 
reductions  of  ])elff"s  works  illustrate  the  volume  ;  but,  as 
usually  happens  in  such  a  case,  the  reductions  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory. 

We  cordially  welcome  the  lirst  volume  of  ''  P<(iiiliii<j  ni 
Eiirojie"  a  title  which  covers  a  scheme  of  considerable  en- 
terprise. It  is  the  intention  of  the  Mai.son  (juantin,  with 
,M.  Lafenkstue  (the  Director  of  the  Louvre)  and  M. 
KliiiTENBERGEKas  editors,  to  issue  methodical  and  descriji- 
five  illu.strated  catalogues  of  the  princiiial  works  in  all  the 
nuiseums,  collections,  and  edifices,  civil  and  religious,  of 
Europe.  The  jilan  is  a  comprehensive  one  ;  but  wo  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not  succeed.  For  English  readers  an 
important  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  of  an  English  edition 
of  the  work  ;  and,  judged  by  the  examjile  before  u.s,  "  The 
Xational  Mu.ienm  of  the  Louvre,''  the  work  will  be  very  satis- 
factorily accomiilished.  The  book  is  very  fully  and  ade- 
iiuately  illustrated,  and  the  descrijitions  and  notes  excellent 
in  their  lirevity  as  in  their  information.  The  scheme 
promi.ses  extremely  well,  and  we  wish  it  all  succes.s.  The 
volumes  announced  as  '•  in  preparation "  include  every 
country  of  Europe. 

.Messrs.  Beeves  and  Sons  are  making  a  little  skitrhing 
easel  with  an  oil  colour-box  attached  which  may  prove  of 
great  service  to  artists  who  have  to  walk  any  distance  to 
their  sketching  ground.  Considering  its  stability  and 
general  convenience,  it  is  wonderfully  light  and  portable. 
A  fitting  companion  to  it  is  a  joint  for  taking  a  skotc-hing 
umbrella,  which  is  quite  an  ailniirable  solution  of  an  old 
problem.  An  ordinary  umbrella  can  be  usid,  the  joint 
being  so  constructed  as  to  gri|)  any  stick. 

NOTAHll.IA. 

The  Society  of  Illustrators,  the  establishment  of  which 
we  have  urged  fur  so  many  years,  is  already  successful— at 
least,  from  the  jioint  of  view  of  niendiership.  Its  roll 
already  numbers  aliout  ±2<>,  but  it  is  curious  that  neither 
its  I'resident  (Sir  .lames  Linton)  nor  any  of  its  nine  vice- 
presidents  are  members. 

In  the  recent  election  for  the  vacant  Academician.shi|i, 
Mr.  .1.  W.  Waterhouse  went  u))  to  the  ballot  with  Jlr. 
Val  Prinsep,  and  was  beaten  by  only  three  votes.  The 
other  candidates  with  the  greatest  amount  of  .supjiort  were 
Mi:  Boughton,  jiainter  :  Mr.  I'.odley,  architect ;  and  .Mr. 
Onslow  Ford,  sculjitor. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  biennial  international  ex- 
hibitions of  art  at  Venice,  and  simie  steps  have  been  taken 
to  render  the  first  a  representative  one.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  experiment  will  be  a  success,  seeing 
how  extremely  inconsideralile  is  the  support  accorded  to 
art  in  that  city. 

The  French  Government  have  purcha.sod  from  the 
Salon  for  the  Luxembourg,  "Forging  the  Anchor,'  by 
Mr.  Stanhoi'e  A.  Fouuks,  A.I!..\.  (exhibited  at  the  lioyal 
Academy  in  18!):J) ;  Jlr.  J.  II.  Loim.mkk's  "  Benedlcite  : 
Fete  de  Grand'mere,"  which  attracted  a  large  amount  of 
attention  at  last  year's  Academy;  ami  .Mr.  |)i:novan 
Adam.s'  "Ikfore  the  Setting  Sun." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owner  we  have  been  favoured 
with   a   sight  of  a   photograph  of  the   so  callctl   "  Cardiff 


THE    ^fAGAZINK    OF    AKT. 


l{ai)liiiel."  We  liave  no  licsitation  in  recoiiliiifr  our  o|iinioii 
that  this  i)icture— of  which  a  good  <k'al  was  written  a 
couple  of  years  or  so  ago— is  not  from  tlie  hand  of  Raphael, 
nor  even  a  scliool-piece  which  liy  any  strctcii  of  the  imagina- 
tion could  be  fastened  upon  liini. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Coxu.ui  Dkessleu  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Sculpture  in  the  Victoria 
l^niversity  of  Liverpool.  He  is  thoroughly  well  e(iui)jped 
for  the  post,  not  only  entertaining  sound  views  on  the 
importance  of  applied  seuli^ture,  but  having,  by  education 
and  practice,  the  ability  to  carry  his  iirinciplcs  into  eS'cct. 
His  powers  of  techninuc  are  remarkable,  and  do  full  justice 
to  his  distinguished  teachers  and  his  successful  career. 

The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  original  Itaphael  cartoons 
in  some  unnana-.l  Russian  village  has,  after  a  decent  interval, 
again  been  floated,  and  has  this  time  been  successful  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  several  of  our  daily  papers.  It 
is  merely  the  revival  of  an  old  story,  which  will  possibly 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time  until  a  certain  amount  of 
credence  has  been  artiflcially  created.  We  have  had 
"original  Raphael  cartoons"  in  England  before— which 
the  owners  did  not  succeed  in  disposing  of. 

Since  we  were  informed  that  the  case  of  Craven  v. 
Boussod,  Valadon  and  Co.  was  sub  jmlice,  we  have  said 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  Sir  Edward 
BuRNE-JoNEs'  "Love  Among  the  Ruin.s."  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Craven  has  died,  and  Sir  Edward  has  painted  another 
picture  of  the  same  subject  (though  smaller  in  size,  and  this 
time  in  oil) ;  and  ilessrs.  Boussod,  Valadon  and  Co.,  it  is 
announced,  have  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  present 
liroprietor  in  settlement.  This  was  perhaps  the  best  solution 
of  the  coiilreti^ijijix-  the  most  satisfactory  result  of  which 
will  be,  it  is  hojied,  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of 
applying  any  substance  to  the  surface  of  a  picture  sent 
for  photography  or  other  method  of  reproduction. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Poyntee.  R.A..  to  the  coveted 
l)0.st  of  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  is  without  doubt 
the  best  that  could  be  made,  if  a  painter  was  to  occupy  it. 
But  the  condition  attaching  to  it— that  of  a  sort  of  a 
multiple  control — proves  that  Lord  Eosebery  had  none  too 
nmch  faith  in  his  own  judgment.  We  await  with  curiosity 
the  working  of  the  arrangement ;  for  we  confess  to  believing 
it  alike  unjust  to  the  nominal  Director  and  unwise  in 
its  design.  Dual  control  halves  responsibility  ;  multiple 
control  disperses  it ;  and  the  '"  precaution  "  is  more  likely  to 
prove  an  obstacle  than  a  help.  Lord  Rosebery  might  as 
well  run  one  of  his  horses  with  half-a-dozen  jockeys  up. 

A  case  of  interest  to  artists  was  recently  decided 
at  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court.  An  artist  claimed 
damages  from  a  firm  of  picture-framers  for  unski'l  fully 
mounting  a  water-colour  drawing ;  the  defendants  think- 
ing they  were  covering  up  "ragged  edges"  glued  the 
mount  over  the  sky.  The  Judge  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed  as  the  value  of  the 
picture,  with  costs,  and  refused  leave  to  appeal. 

The  complete  list  of  the  Chantrey  Bcipiest  purchases 
this  year,  all  from  the  Royal  Academy,  is  as  follows : 
"  Beyond  Man's  Footstep.s,"  by  Mr.  Bkiton  Rtvieue,  R.A.  : 
"Augu.st  Blue,"  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Ti'ke;  "Perseus  rescuing 
Andromeda,''  by  Mr.  Feiir;  "  Industry,"  by  Mr.  lIorwoOD; 
"Sun.set  at  Sea.  from  Harlyn  I'.ay.  Cornwall,"  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Hayks  ;  and  "^forning  (Jlory,"  by  Mr.  Corbett.  This 
list  is  the  l>est  answer  to  the  ill-informed  critics  who  have 
lately  been  aiwerting  that  the  Academicians  usually  buy 
their  own  works.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  dejilored 
that  repre.sentative  work  of  men  like  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jonos,  Mr.  Holman    Hunt,  Ford   Madox   frown,  and  other 


masters  of  the   iuiglish  school  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
modern  national  gallery. 


oiii'rrAiiv. 

We  greatly  regret  to  record  the  death  at  San  Remo  of 
Mrs.  Lfcv  Ito.ssKTTi,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Ford 
Madox  Hrown,  and  wife  of  Mv.  W.  M.  Rossetti.  She 
.studied  under  her  father,  and  at  one  time  acted  as  his 
assistant.  Her  fir.st  e.vhibit  was  "Painting,"  in  1869,  at  the 
Dudley  tiallery,  ar.d  it  was  there  also  her  most  important 
work,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  was  shown.  Among  other  of 
her  chief  works  may  be  mentioned  "  After  the  Ball  "  (1870\ 
"Margaret  Roper  receiving  the  Head  of  her  Father,  Sir 
Thomas  JEore,  after  its  Exposure  on  London  Bridge  "  (18T.'>), 
"The  Duet"  (1877),  "Ferdinand  and  ?iliranda  playing 
Che.ss,"  " Cornelius  Agrippa  showing  the  Fair  (ierakline  in 
a  Magic  Mirror  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,"  and  -'Lynmouth." 
Her  father  publicly  declared  the  powerful  influence  for 
good  which  she  exerted  upon  his  colour. 

French  art  has  sustained  some  severe  losses  of  lute. 
The  death  has  occurred  of  Ch.\rles  Emile  Jacuues,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one.  He  commenced  his 
career  as  a  geographical  engraver,  like  Mr.  David  Law, 
and,  after  a  period  of  seven  years'  soldiering,  worked  as  a 
draughtsman  on  wood  and  etcher.  In  1846  he  commenced 
painting  in  oils,  and  established  a  reputation  as  a  painter 
of  rustic  scenes,  making  Barbizon  his  headquarters.  He  is 
represented  at  the  Luxembourg  by  "A  Landscape  with  a 
Flock  of  Sheep,"  painted  in  1861.  It  is  as  an  etcher, 
perhaps,  that  he  will  be  best  remembered,  his  works 
in  this  direction  being  highly  prized  by  collectors.  He 
received  the  Cro.^^s  of  the  Legion  of  Honoiu-  in  18G7. 
Another  French  arti.st  recently  deceased  is  Emii.e  I'exouf, 
who  died  after  a  short  illness  at  the  hospital  at  Havre. 
His  latest  work,  "Un  Orage  de  Mer,"  is  at  the  Champs 
Elysees  Salon.  His  "Last  Caulking,"  painted  in  1879, 
was  purchased  by  the  State.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1845,  and  made  his  iMmf  at  the  Salon  in  1870.  He  was  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  a  member  of  the 
jury  of  the  Salon.  EuciENE  Lejeixe  has  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six:  he  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
under  Delaroche  and  Gleyre,  and  exhibited  with  almost 
unbroken  regularity  at  the  Salon  from  1842  to  1890. 

Belgian  "elder  art"  has  also  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the 
death  at  Brussels  of  A.  Ernest  Slingeneyek  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  He  was  bom  at  Loochri-sty,  and  studied  at 
the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Antwerp,  under  Wajipers. 
His  flrst  succe.ss  was  made  in  1842,  when  he  exhibited 
"  Le  Vengeur"  at  the  Brussels  Salon  ;  the  picture  is  now 
at  the  Cologne  ^[useuin.  The  total  of  his  works  amounts 
to  about  five  hundred,  c(nisisting  chiefly  of  historical 
subjects,  although  he  also  painted  numerous  religious 
pictures  and  portraits.  "La  ISataille  de  Lciiante"  is  in 
the  nuiseum  at  Brussels.  He  also  decorated  the  great  hall 
of  the  Palace  des  Academies  at  Brussels.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  Grand  Ofticer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
and  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  LiDWu:  Bokei,- 
MANN,  the  Clerman  ;/(«*•('  painter  :  he  was  born  at  Saint- 
Zurgen  in  1844,  and  .studied  at  the  Academy  at  Diisseldorf, 
where  he  afterwards  became  professor,  subsequently 
holding  the  same  office  at  Carlsruhe  (1891),  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Art  at  Berlin  ;  and  of  M.  Per  John  Taoe 
Kwert,  a  Swiss  artist,  who  committed  suicide  at  his 
residence  in  Pr.ri.s.  He  was  a  pupil  of  M.M.  Laurens  and 
Benjamin-Constant. 
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TURNER    AT   THE    LOUVRE  (?). 

Tlie  statement  that  Tueneu's  "  Ancient  Italy "  had 
been  bought  for  £S.O()(i  for  the  Louvre  seems  to  be  a 
little  premature.  That  is  the  price  at  which  it  is  accepted 
in  principle,  but  not  yet  in  fact.  The  (lovernment  has 
promised  to  contribute  £1,000  towards  the  sum,  but  other 
subscriptions  are  coming  in  but  slowly.  Artists,  indeed, 
seem  to  be  making  a  dead  set  at  it.  Eight  thousand  pounds 
is  certainly  a  large  sum  to  be  spent  in  France  on  an  I'Jnglish 
picture.  M.  Alfred  Steven.s,  who  has  indeed  himself  sub- 
.scribed,  says  the  picture  is  a  work  of  Turner's  decadence, 
which  shows  that  M.  Stevens  is  not  familiar  with  the 
decadence  of  Turner.  M.  Gervex  declares  that  the  picture 
is  "poor  and  ugly,  without  originality  or  talent,"  which 
is  just  what  we  might  have  expected  from  M.  (lervex. 
M.  Benjanun-Constant  sets  it  down  that  "Ancient  Italy," 
which  he  has  not  seen,  cannot  be  a  chef-d'o'ia're,  or  the 
English  would  not  let  it  go.  The  compliment  to  our 
patriotism  is  a  delicate  one,  though  it  is  hardly  de- 
served ;  but  if  this  sort  of  reasoning  be  acted  ujKin,  the 
Louvre  must  necessarily  go  Turner-less  to  the  end  of 
time.  This,  however,  we  may  say  with  certainty,  that 
our  pride  in  Turner  is  above  mere  patriotic  pride,  and  that 
we  would  gladly  relin(iuish  one  of  his  masterpieces  to  .see 
him  properly  represented  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
France,  and  that,  if  the  work  selected  were  not  worthy  of 
him,  we  should  not  fail  to  proclaim  it. 

THE  NUDE. 
As  was  to  be  exjiected,  our  remarks  upon  the  nude  have 
drawn  a  protest  from  one  who  cannot  understand  them. 
"  Such  pictures,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  works  of  Sir 
Frederic  Leighton  and  others,  "  shock  the  minds  of  pure- 
minded,  sensitive  persons,"  and  declares  that  they  are  "  an 
incentive  to  lewdness,  first  in  mind,  then  in  action." 
Anything  more  shocking  than  this,  anything  less  sug- 
gestive of  a  "  pure-minded,  sensitive  person,"  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Lewdness  is  in  him  who  sees  provocation  in 
pictures  of  the  graceful  nude  ;  impropriety  in  the  man 
who,  as  in  this  case,  sees  no  difference  between  the  nude 
and  the  naked,  and  who  necessarily  finds  indecency  in 
either.  It  is  possible  that  our  correspondent— whose  name 
ill  charity  we  do  not  print — is  perfectly  sincere ;  but 
without  bringing  any  of  the  usual  charges  of  cant  or 
hypocrisy,  we  must  confess  that  when  he  forwards  us  a 
batch  of  subjects  from  the  nude,  torn  from  illustrated 
catalogues,  which  he  says,  "  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
harbour,"  and  we  find  that  he  has  certainly  "harboured" 
them  since  bS8(;  onwards,  w^e  feel  consideral)le  doubt  as  to 
the  reality  of  his  sentiments  or  the  depth  of  his  conviction.". 
And  to  think  that  there  are  probably  many  like  him  ! 


SUNDAY  OPENING. 

Sunday  opening  lias  been  lieljicd  forward  by  the 
|ircsideiitial  address  of  Mr.  Holm.x.n  HrxT.  one  of  the 
most  earnest  Churchmen  to  lie  found  in  the  land. 
"Christians,  in  their  rigidity,"  he  -said,  "have,  I  verily 
believe,  done  much  to  drive  honest  but  impatient  nieii  to 
abjure   religion  altogether.'     The  matter,  indeed,  is   more 


of  a  moral  than  an  resthetic  one,  and,  so  far  as  the  lower 
classes  are  concerned,  it  becomes  a  ([iiestion  of  "  lUiiig  or 
St.  Luke?  "  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  chief  jioint,  however, 
was  the  "grand  announcement"  that  "twelve  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  of  England  had,  after  due  deliberation,  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  lay  before  the  Convocation  of  {Can- 
terbury a  report"  in  favour  of  the  opening  of  niuscilMis  on 
Sunday. 

NEW  ACQUISITtOX.S  AT  THE  NATIONAL  OALLERV. 
Mr.  Poynter's  first  purchases  for  the  National  (Jallery 
consist  of  (1)  "Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John  the  Ba])tist 
and  St.  Catherine,"  dated  L'iii4,  by  And.  Cokdei.LB 
Aoil ;  (2)  "  Virgin  and  Child,  the  building  of  the  Certo.sa 
at  Pavia  in  the  background,"  by  Ambkogio  Boucoiixonk 
(Room  IX.);  (3)  "Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  Infant 
St.  John,"  by  Fii.irriso  Lirri  ;  (4)  "The  Adoration  of 
the  Slic]ilierds  :  Christ,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Francis,  with 
the  Crucifixion— a  Diiitych,"  by  Ehcole  de'  UoliEini 
(lioom  V.) ;  {'i)  "  Portrait  of  (?)  Anna  Maria  Schiirrman,"  by 
Gfraed  Dou  ;  and  "Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  Saints,' 
by  FiLirpo  MAZZUor,.\.  Three  of  these  works  require 
and  are  receiving  attention.  From  the  Adrian  Hope  col- 
lection one  ])icture  of  the  Dutch  school  was  ])urcha.se(l 
for  4.50  guinea.s,  "A  \'iew  in  Haarlem,"  by  Gekkit  I'.ekk- 
HEYDEN.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  new  director  aji- 
pears  to  be  following  in  his  i)redeces.sor"s  Italian  footsteps, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  turn  his  attention  to 
strengthening  our  Spanish  and  forining  a  French  section. 

EXHIlilTlDXS. 

Messr.s.  Obacli  make  but  little  appeal  to  the  general 
public,  though  their  exhibitions  are  always  anticipated 
with  keen  interest  by  the  connoi.sseur.  This  summer  they 
have  been  at  special  pains  to  get  together  a  collection  of 
the  Dutch  and  French  Romanticists,  which  included  a  very 
instructive  early  CouoT,  a  splendid  example  of  the  same 
artist  at  the  moment  of  his  broadest  development;  several 
delightful  landscapes  by  M.  H.vuricNiEs,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  men  of  1S:J0  :  and  a  fine  study  of  the  harbour  of 
Marseilles,  by  Jl.  ZiEM,  the  French  Turner  as  he  has  been 
called,  a  great  artist  of  whom  we  .see  far  too  little  in 
England,  but  who,  .so  the  legend  runs,  counted  Turner 
himself  among  his  admiring  purchasers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  an  artist  more  peculiarly 
ipialified  to  illustrate  the  works  of  Washington  Irving  than 
-Mr.  G.  H.  BoUCHTON,  A.H.A.  His  early  experiences  in  New 
England  make  themselves  tenderly  felt  in  his  drawings  for 
the  illu.stration  of  "  Hip  A'an  Winkle  "  and  the  "  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,"  recently  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
galleries  ;  and  to  his  delightful  appreciation  of  the  .senti- 
ment of  poor  Hip's  adventures  we  found  added  the  more 
liainterly  iiualities  of  distinctive  colour,  delicate  drawing, 
and  a  nice  sen.se  of  the  decoration  of  the  page. 

Th-  I'.crlin  Photographic  Society  have  been  showing  their 
wonilerlul  .series  of  pliotogra|>liic  reprodiiclionsof  the  .seven- 
teen lienibrandts  in  the  gallery  at  t  'a.ssel.  These  pictures  are 
known  as  constituting  the  finest,  if  not  the  largest,  collection 
in  the  world  of  the  works  of  the  great  Lowlaniler  :  and  we 
can  only  .say  that  the  labours  of  the  Society,  wliicii  have 
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extended  over  three   years,   furnish   us  with   the   nearest 
api>roaoli  to  the  finest  mezzotinting  we  have  yet  seen. 

Messrs.  Laurie  did  tlie  public  good  service  by  liolding 
their  recent  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Albert 
Moore.  From  their  Scottisli  clients  they  obtained  many 
of  tlie  dead  jiainter's  noblest  achievements,  and  this  exhi- 
bition, taken  in  conjunction  with  that  at  the  Grafton 
(iallery,  gave  London  such  an  opportunity  as  she  rarely 
experiences  of  studying  a  great  painters  whole  life  work. 

The  thirty  numbered  but  unnanieil  little  panels  of 
Cairene  street  scenes,  exhibited  by  Mr.  ]\Iortimer  ^Ienpes 
at  Jlessr.s.  Dowdeswell's  galleries,  were  painted  rather 
with  a  view  to  the  decoration  of  cabinets,  piano.s,  and 
such  articles  of  furniture  as  admit  of  artistic  treatment, 
than  walls.  Beauty  and  vividness  of  colour  were  there- 
fore the  finalities  chiefly  sought,  and  these  Mr.  ilenpes 
realises  in  an  astonishing  degree— producing  effects  rather 
of  jewelled  mosaics  or  glazed  tiles  than  oil  paintings  ;  some 
of  his  reds,  blues,  and  greens,  though  high  in  key,  retaining 
an  intensity  and  brilliancy  of  colour  which  was  positively 
amazing.  Though  executed  with  little  regard  to  distance 
or  atmosphere,  the  little  groups  of  figures  were  very  shrewdly 
observed,  and  admirably  drawn  and  composed.  The  most 
elaborate  finish  was  bestowed  on  these  little  works,  and  a 
surface  obtained  as  smooth  as  that  of  polished  ivory. 

The  year  1893  was  remarkable  for  the  continuance  of 
the  great  revival  of  interest  in  yacht-racing,  and  Art  has 
caught  the  reflection  of  this  enthusiasm.  Pictures  of 
matches  between  the  Xmahoe,  Britannia,  Vigilant,  and 
the  ]nink  Valkyrie  have  abounded,  not  a  few  finding 
their  way  into  the  Academy.  But  of  all  the  jileasant 
records  it  is  probably  Mr.  R.  T.  Pkitchett's  water-colour 
drawings  of  the  Britannia  and  Xarahoe  Royal  Victoria  Cup 
Races,  and  Valhjrie  awd  ]7;///((h?  American  Gup  Matches, 
shown  by  Mr.  Ackermanx,  that  best  combine  spirit  and 
movement,  seamanlike  accuracy,  and  artistic  feeling. 

Artists  who  confine  themselves  to  one  model,  be  that 
model  animate  or  inanimate,  are  apt  to  see  its  attributes  in 
all  that  they  paint.  Into  whatever  subject  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wyllik,  A.R.A.,  chooses  he  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  broad 
tidal  river.  Conscious,  no  doubt,  of  this  tendency,  he 
has  of  late  made  several  long  sea  voyages,  and  spent  part 
of  the  spring  in  a  trip  which  extended  to  the  Bermudas. 
The  result  has  been  delightfully  evident  in  a  series  of  his 
water-colour  drawings  exhibited  at  ilessrs.  Dowde-sweirs, 
broader  in  touch  and  fresher  in  colour  than  is  his  wont. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Hemy  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  fellow- 
arti.sts  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  sketching-ground.  Last 
summer  he  spent  six  weeks  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Deep-Sea  Mi.ssion  has  exhibited  at  Mr. 
Mendoza's  a  series  of  racy,  breezy,  and  fa.scinating  little 
oil  pictures  of  the  catching,  packing,  ami  dispatching  of 
the  fish  for  tlie  London  market,  in  all  of  which  we  are  made 
to  feel  the  veracity  and  knowledge  of  a  man  who  is  as 
jiractical  a  .sailor  as  an  artist. 

It  is  not  ea.sy  to  understand  why  women  should  wish 
to  exhibit  their  attempts  at  art  exclusively  together  in  a 
gallery  unprofaned  by  the  presence  of  work  from  male 
lianils  ;  but  as  the  Society  of  Lady  Arti.sts  holds  its  thirty- 
ninth  exhibition  at  the  Egyjitian  Hall,  it  is  obvious  the 
desire  must  be  widespread.  'I'he  result  is  not  enconraging. 
The  greater  [lart  of  the  work  is  amateurish  and  un- 
interesting ;  and  it  conveys  a  depressing  but  wholly 
unjust  idea  of  the  standard  of  woman's  work.  The  walls 
are  lirightened,  it  is  true,  by  contributions  from  such  arti>ts 
as  Mrs.  Staniioi'E  Foruks,  Miss  C.  M.  Wood,  Miss  Helen 


0"H.\u.\,  ilrs.  JoPLixG,  Miss  Rose  Barton,  Miss  Ida 
LovERiXG,  and  Miss  Blanche  Jenkins;  but  they  only 
send  such  things  as  we  have  previously  seen  elsewhere,  or 
which  they  deem  unworthy  of  more  iniportant  exhiliitions. 

Of  all  the  portraits  painted  of  Mr.  Gladstone  few  have 
been  touched  with  a  sharper  actuality  than  that  of  Prince 
Pierre  Troudktzkov,  recently  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Graves. 
It  was  painted  without  regular  sittings,  the  artist  being 
allowed,  as  .several  others  have  been,  to  watch  the  ex- 
Premier  as  he  sat  in  his  private  room  in  Downing  Street. 
It  is  executed  in  the  Prince's  characteristic  heavy  direct 
fashion,  with  a  plentiful  use  of  the  jialette  knife. 

One  of  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  ha;;  been 
filled  with  the  .spoil  secured  by  Mrs.  Allingham's  dainty 
brush  in  the  rural  fastnesses  of  Surrey  and  other  counties. 
Her  village  gardens,  full  of  delicious  old-world  flowers,  neat, 
clean-pinafored  children,  and  apple-blossom  in  spring  sun- 
light, are  as  unapproached  in  transparency,  gaiety,  and 
idyllic  charm  as  ever.  In  the  adjoining  room  Mr.  Frei> 
Goodall,  R.A.,  has  been  showing  his  big  canvas  "The 
Flight  into  Egypt "  again,  a  more  interesting  feature  being 
the  many  water-colour  sketches  surrounding  it  which  he 
made  when  in  Egypt  some  years  since,  studying  for  his 
maj/niini  opus. 

The  Home  Arts  and  Indu.stries  A.ssociation,  a  .society 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  instruction  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  minor  arts,  and  is  now  in  the  tenth  year  of 
its  useful  existence,  held  an  annual  exhibition  from  its 
five  hundred  provincial  and  metro])olitan  centres  at  the 
Albert  Hall  during  the  last  week  in  June,  which  showed  a 
distinct  advance  on  all  its  predecessors.  The  gold  star  of 
the  year  fell  to  a  boy  of  fifteen,  John  Reason  of  Pimlico, 
for  a  wooden  cofier  inlaid  with  excellent  and  original  taste. 

The  twenty-third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  consists  of  a  collection 
of  :?()9  drawings  of  good  (luality.  Among  the  most  important 
pictures  are  Mr.  Brewtnall's  "  Dragon's  Cave  ; "  several 
striking  figure  subjects  by  M\:  H.  il.  Rheam  :  Mr.  T.  Hamp- 
soN  Jones's  poetical  "The  Estuary,  Barmouth  ;"  Mr.  John 
Finnies  fascinating  study  of  a  hill-side  stream  ;  "  Vagrants," 
by  Jlr.  H.  Clarence  Whaite  ;  "  Benares  on  the  Ganges," 
l.y  Mr.  John  Varley  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Cooke's  "  Sunshine  over 
Hilbre  ;"  and  "Poppies,"  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Brockbank. 

Statues  of  Gladstone  abound,  but  among  them  not  the 
least  interesting  is  the  pretty  statuette  in  bronze  .styled 
"Gladstone  .scrittore,"  by  the  Florentine  sculptor  Signer 
Dante  Sodini.  The  statesman  is  seated,  note-book  in 
hand,  in  thoughtful  but  easy  po.se,  and  the  likeness  is 
l)ronounced  by  ^Ir.s.  Wickham  to  be  perfect,  who  with  her 
husband,  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  saw  it  at  Florence.  Signor 
Sodini  is  noted  for  good  portraits,  and  his  statue  "Fedc" 
won  the  gold  medal  at  Paris  in  1889.  He  is  this  .season  in 
London,  whither  he  has  brought  the  Gladstone  statuette, 
a  very  interesting  form  of  portraiture,  lasting  and  portable. 

REVIEW.S. 
It  speaks  Will  not  to  say  "  volumes  "—for  the  activity, 
promise,  and  success  of  the  Japan  Society  of  London  that  it 
has  been  aljle  at  the  dose  of  the  first  year  after  its  founda- 
tion, to  ]>ut  forward  a  volume  of  transactions  of  so  much 
solid  interest,  so  artistically  beautiful,  and  so  profusely 
illustrated,  as  that  which  has  just  lieen  i.ssued  on  its  behalf 
("  J'ransactionx  and  rniocdini/.t  <>/  the  Ja/ian  Sacieti/  of 
Lunilon,  vol.  i.,  1892-;!."  Kegan  Paul,  Triibner,  and  Co., 
J.imited.  London;  :?25  pp.,  with  twenty  eight  whole-page 
illu.stiations).     The  Society  appears  to  have  hail  au  almost 
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plieiiomenal  success  :  its  inemberehip  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year  reaching  nearly  500.  It  has  Ijcen  fortunate  in 
the  first  three  papers  read  during  the  session  and  constitut- 
ing the  chief  attractions  of  this  volume.  The  fir.st  paper 
published  is  on  a  very  ipiaint  and  peculiarly  national  sub- 
ject, "  Ju-jitsu  ;  or,  the  Ancient  Art  of  Defence  by  Sleight 
of  Body."  Like  many  other  arts  and  customs  of  .Japan,  the 
noble  art  of  .self-defence  has  been  cultivated  on  traditional 
lines,  and  has  an  aesthetic  side.  The  plates  drawn  by 
ilr.  Lshiyania  ai-e  very  delicate  in  drawing.  Mr.  Jlolmc's 
paper  on  the  "Uses  of  Bamboo  in  Japan"  is  a  very  full, 
but  of  course  only  a  partial,  glance  at  an  almost  endless 
subject.  By  far  the  most  important  paper  in  the  volume 
is  that  of  Mr.  CJowland-many  years  resident  at  Osaka 
on  the  ''Naturalistic  Art  of  Painting  in  .Japan."  In  this 
paper  Mr.  Gowland  condenses  with  gre<it  conciseness  and 
clearness  liistory  and  characteristics  of  the  four  great 
schools— the  Chinese,  the  Yamata  Tosa,  the  Kano,  mid 
the  Shijo  schools— as  described  and  illustrated  with  so 
n.mch  fulness  in  the  great  works  of  Anderson  and  (louse. 
The  eight  plates  published  are  very  good  transcripts  of 
exquisite  originals.  The  paper  on  "Some  Industrial  Art 
Workers  in  Japan "  deals  chietiy  with  stencil-plate  de- 
coration of  crapes  and  cotton  falirics.  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart 
describes  the  whole  jirocess  of  their  manufacture  of 
stencils  as  she  saw  it  in  the  workshops  of  Tokio  and 
Kioto.  The  profuse  illustration  of  a  series  of  e-xcjuisite  old 
stencils  in  her  collection  constitutes — next  to  Mr.  Gowland's 
plates — the  chief  attraction  of  this  most  alluring  volume. 
Incidentally,  we  might  .suggest  that  the  omission  of  the  200 
pages  of  dry  otiicial  notes  of  meetings  would  be  an  advan- 
tage from  every  point  of  view,  and  obviously  an  economy. 
"  James  and  William  Tassie:  A  Biofjra}ihimlund Critical 
Sketch  "  (Edinburgh :  Patterson),  is  the  legacy  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  M.  Gray.  That  the  exquisite  art  of  the  Tas.sies  and  their 
fellows  in  modelling  gem-like  portraits  and  other  subjects 
is  almost  extinct  in  this  country,  and  hardly  survives  in 
Paris  and  Vienna,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  although  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  jiublication  of  the  very  interesting  text, 
and  the  copious  catalogue  of  the  medallions  by  those  famous 
artists,  may  do  something  to  promote  a  revival  of  the  method 
they  practised.  The  catalogue  comprises  nearly  five  hundred 
entries  of  considerable  value,  with  date.s.  descriptions,  and 
signatures,  which  cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
those  collectors  whose  luunber  will,  let  us  hope,  henceforth 
unprecedentedly  increa.se.  The  illustrations,  which  might 
well  have  been  more  numerous,  arc  tolerably  good,  but  they 
would  have  been  better  if  photography  of  a  superior  sort, 
which  lends  itself  admirably  to  such  subjects,  had  been  em- 
ployed for  them.  Few  of  the  text  books  and  none  of  the 
dictionaries  refer  to  these  able  Scotchmen  in  anything  like 
adequate  terms,  although  in  their  day,  which  extended  from 
July,  173."),  when  James,  the  uncle  of  William  was  born,  until 
October,  1870,  when  William,  the  less  able  nephew,  retired 
froiu  business,  their  works  were  nuich  admired  and  widely 
known.  At  jiresent,  apart  from  collectors,  it  is  true  that 
the  reputation  of  James  rests  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  it 
was  he  who  moulded  the  Portland  Va.se,  so  that  the  much 
talked-of  versions  of  that  relic  were  available,  as  well  as 
upon  the  number  of  casts  and  moulds  of  cameos  which  he 
supplied  to  the  Wedgwoods  for  re|irodnction  on  their 
various  wares.  This  was,  however,  but  a  small  part  of 
his  business,  whicli,  lie.sides.  included  ])roducing  brilliant 
and  imperishable  portraits— gems  of  delicate  skill  they  arc— 
of  a  great  many  notabilities  of  his  day.  <  )f  William  Tas.^e 
the  best  known  anecdote  is  that  of  his  having  lor  a  bene- 
volent purpose  liought  for  a  guinea  of  a  direfuUy  impecu- 


nious brother  aitist  the  latter's  ticket  for  the  lottery,  by 
means  of  which  Boydell's  Shakesi)eare  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall 
was  disposed  of.  This  ticket,  one  of  twelve  thou,sand, 
obtained  the  chief  prize,  including  the  gallery  itself  (which 
became  the  British  Institution),  Boydell's  pictures  and 
other  property,  of  which  the  jiaintings alone  were  afterwards 
sold  for  mcn-e  than  £(;,()0(l. 

Dr.  H.  I'l.M.XNN'.s  monograjih  upon  " ,Sa ml ro  Botticelli  ' 
(Miinchen  :  Vorlagsanstalt  fiir  KuiLst  und  Wissenschaft) 
has  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  German  school  ot 
criticism.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  at  once  sentimental  and 
dull,  at  once  leained  and  incomi)lete.  However,  you  are 
not  compelled  to  accei>t  the  conclusions,  and  you  have  set 
before  you,  with  some  circumstance,  all  that  need  be  known 
or  remembered  concerning  Botticelli.  Of  course  Dr. 
Ulmann  is  a  thick  and  thin  admirer,  and  his  prejudice 
does  not  enhance  the  value  of  his  iu.sthetic  criticism  ;  but 
that  is  of  small  consequence,  since  the  reader  may  form  his 
own  opinion  when  once  the  facts  are  set  before  him.  The 
book  is  generously  and  indi.scrcelly  illustrated.  The  small 
l)ictures  in  the  text  are  excellent,  after  their  modest 
fa.shion.  They  are,  at  least,  jileasant  reminiscences  of  old 
friends.  But  the  full-page  illustrations  are  as  bad  as  may 
be.  They  are  jirinted  on  a  shiny  paper,  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  nM)st  unbecouiing  bolder,  and  to  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  originals  they  are  little  less  than  an 
outrage.  But,  then,  the  taste  for  beautiful  books  has  not 
yet  been  cultivated  in  Germany,  and  this  work  on  Botti 
celli,  de.spite  its  clum.sy,  inarti.stic  appearance,  is  no  worse 
than  one  expects.  The  admiration  of  Botticelli  is  of 
modern  growth,  and  the  painter  was  greeted,  at  the  re- 
vival of  his  fame,  with  the  keenest  enthusiasm  in  I'ngland, 
.so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  note,  from  Dr.  I'lniann's 
valuable  catalogue,  that  England  possesses  a  larger  number 
of  Botticelli's  pictures  than  any  other  country,  save  Italy. 
In  brief,  the  book  may  be  recommended  in  default  of  a 
better  ;  and  if  the  author  is  scarcely  original,  he  is  at  least 
sane,  and  he  does  not  follow  the  majority  of  his  colleagues 
in  a  blind,  unintelligent  mimicry  of  the  Morellian  method. 

Mr.  GKOE(iE  Somes  L,\y.\i;i)'s  ''book  about  a  book" — 
'^  Teiiin/itoii  anil  /lis  I'lr-A'aji/iailile  Illitstratdis"  (Elliot 
Stock)— is  a  hap|iy  thought  well  carried  out,  for  it  intro- 
duces us  in  an  intimate  fashion  to  the  work,  intellectual 
and  artistic,  of  several  of  the  .saviours  of  jMiglish  art  when 
.salvation  was  most  needed.  The  illn.stration  of  "Poems  by 
Two  Brothers"  called  forth  the  efforts  of  D.vste  G.vbuiel 
UossEiri,  Sir  Joiix  Mii.i.Ais,  and  .Mr.  Hoi.max  Htnt.  and 
lands  US  in  /iliiii  Pr( -liaphaelism  — of  which  .Mr.  Layard 
has  taken  full  advantage,  critically  and  hi>torically.  On 
several  points,  liowever,  we  di.sagrec  willi  Mr.  l,ay:ud.  Wi- 
can  a.ssure  him,  having  had  it  from  .Mmliix  llri»wn"s  nwn 
lips,  that  that  artist's  i)rincil)lcs  im-r  aihqited  independ- 
ently, and  are  not  "distinctly  traceable  to  the  period  of  his 
association  with  "  the  young  men  aforesaid.  Had  those 
young  men  never  existed,  P>rown's  work,  he  iirivately 
declared,  would  liave  followed  and  developed  on  precisely 
the  lines  it  did.  In  his  observations  as  to  the  relation 
of  an  illustration  to  the  juinted  page  in  which  it  is  set, 
Mr.  Layard  is  jiartly  right;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
in  his  search  for  "  harmony "  he  ajipreciates  the  value 
of  "contrast."  Similarly,  liis  attribution  to  Mr.  Holnian 
Hunt's  design  of  "  Oriana "  certain  subtle  meaning.s  is 
more  worthy  of  .Mr.  Donnelly;  tlie  "idolatrous  knees" 
were  surely  undreamt  of  by  the  arti.st,  and  all  the  suppo.ted 
wickedness  of  innocent  actions  "  for  luck  "  (ami  what  is 
jirayer  it.self  but  that?)  appear  far-fetched  and  utnieces- 
sary .     In  a  similar  way  is  I{os.setli's  "  .St.  Gecilia  '  descanted 
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upon.  It  is  clear  to  us  tliat  the  "  great  voluptuous  buuian 
being"  is  not  "seemingly  munching  the  fair  face  of  the 
lovely  martyr  ; "  what  Mr.  Layard  takes  for  his  chin  is  a 
flower  in  the  saint's  chaplet ;  and  what  he  spends  space 
and  speculation  over  in  discussing  the  que.stion  of  the 
angel's  "  wings  "  might  have  been  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Tiio  so-called  ''  wings  "  are  i)robal)ly  a  double  pennon  some- 
what ill-diawn  :  the  cro.sses  on  it  ])rove  as  much  ;  and  the 
appletrce  (/««■<'  Mr.  Sharp)  is  obviously  not  "very  much 
out  of  perspective."  The.se  little  points  are  unworthy  of 
the  book,  which  pleasantly  recalls  delightful  and  earnest 
work  of  a  poetical  kind  rarely  seen  in  these  degenerate  day.s. 
A  very  large  and  good  photogravure  plate  has  recently 
been  issued  by  Jlessrs.  Cadbury,  Jones  and  Co.,  reproduc- 
ing a  picture  by  Arthur  Burrisoton,  entitled  "A  Bribe," 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil- 
Colours  in  1803.  We  should  like  to  know,  however,  if  its 
"companionshiii"  with  Mr.  Fildes'  "Doctor"  is  authorised, 
and,  if  not,  how  the  announcement  can  be  defended. 


NOTABILIA. 

The  designs  of  Jlessrs.  Aston  Webb  and  E.  Ingress 
Bell  have  been  selected  for  the  new  boarding  schools 
connected  with  Christ's  Hospital. 

Professor  Herkomer,  R.A.,  has  arranged  to  deliver  art 
lectures  at  certain  institutions  about  the  country,  the 
profits  to  be  devoted  to  his  district  nurse-fund. 

The  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  have  acceiited  from 
i[r.  H.  Y.\TES  Thompson  a  porphyry  bust  of  the  Dying 
Alexander.  The  work  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same 
material,  with  haud-wrougijt  brass  base  moulding.s. 

Mr.  TuKES  "  Sailors  playing  Cards,"  now  on  exhibition 
at  the  annual  exhibition  (Crystal  Palace)  of  ilunich,  has 
been  acquired  by  the  State  of  Bavaria,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  exhibition  will  be  duly  jjlaced  in  the  New  Pinakothek. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  was  con- 
ferred upon  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  at 
the  recent  Convocation  at  Durham  University.  The  same 
lionour  was  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  Sir  John  ^Iillais, 
Bart.,  K.A.,  but  illness  prevented  his  being  present. 

A  new  wing  has  just  been  added  to  the  Blackburn 
Free  Liljrary  and  Museum  to  serve  as  an  art  gallery.  A 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  collection  is  contained  in  the 
beijuests  of  the  late  Mrs.  Dodgson  and  Mr.  xVinsworth  ; 
and  besides  these  the  committee  have  recently  ]Hucliased 
two  works  by  'Sir.  M.\RCUS  Stone,  R.A.,  and  ilr.  B.  W. 
Le.\dek.  A.R.A.  The  Hon.  John  Collier's  jmrtrait  of 
Mr.  A.  N.  Hornby  has  been  presented  by  ilr.  W.  H. 
Hornby,  M.P.  It  is  intended  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
modern  jiictures  in  the  new  gallery  at  the  end  of  August. 

The  Ladies'  Art  Association,  which  is  the  oldest 
organisation  of  women  in  the  L^nited  States,  having  been 
founded  in  1867  and  incorporated  in  1877,  has  been  working 
in  Europe  for  the  last  two  years  toward  the  founding  of  an 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  for  Women,  which  shall  be  a  Prix  de 
Fr.mce  for  girl  students  as  the  Villa  de  Medicis  is  to  the 
Prix  de  liome  winners  at  the  Ecole  des  P>eanx-Arts.  Though 
to  be  built  by  a  Franco- American  organi.sation,  the  entrance 
is  open  to  all  women  who  gain  the  prize.it  their  local  centre, 
ill  which  place  they  must  receive  their  preliminary  training 
before  admittance  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  for  Women. 
The  plans  of  the  Academy  take  the  form  of  an  illuminated 
MS.,  which  is  a  souvenir  oH'ering  to  Mrs.  (Jrover  Cleveland, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  .\.s,s(iciation. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  |)as.sL'd  by  the  trustees 


of  the  National  Gallery,  and  forms  a  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  late  Director  : — 

■■  The  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  cannot  permit  Sir 
Frederick  BtrnTON's  resignation  of  the  directorship  to  pass  without 
recording  theii'  high  sense  of  the  eminent  serWces  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Gallery  duiiug  the  time  that  he  has  held  that  office. 
The  trastees  owe  to  him  some  of  the  most  valuable  additions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  collection,  such  as  the  Blenlieim  Raphael 
and  the  Holliein  and  Velasquez  from  Longford  Castle,  besides  many 
other  examples  of  artists  previously  unrepresented  in  the  Galler}' 
which  are  too  numerous  to  record — additions  which  have  jtlaced  the 
National  Gallery  amongst  the  first  collections  of  Europe.  By  his 
arrangement  of  the  pictures  accoriling  to  their  schools  he  has  added 
greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Gallery  as  a  means  of  public 
instruction.  The  catalogue  which  he  has  compiled  of  the  contents 
of  the  Gallery,  from  its  literary  merits  and  knowledge  of  art  historj', 
has  made  it,  perhaps,  the  best  of  any  European  work  of  the  class." 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  occurred  last  month  of  the  eminent  Spanish 
painter,  Frederico  M.^dr.izo,  Director  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Prado  JIuseum  at  JIadrid.  He  was  born 
at  Rome  in  181.5,  and  received  his  early  art-training  from 
his  father,  Jose  Madrazo,  and  afterwards  from  Winterhalter 
at  Paris.  In  184.5  and  18.59  he  received  the  first  medals  at 
the  Paris  Salons,  and  was  created  a  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1878.  One  of  his  works,  "  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  jirodaimed  King  of  Jeru.salem,'  is  at  Versailles. 
Most  of  his  works,  however,  were  exhibited  in  Spain,  and 
consist  principally  of  i)ortraits  of  celebrities. 

An  American  landscape-painter  of  note,  ilr.  Willi.vm 
H.vRT,  N.A.,  has  recently  died  at  New  York  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  Born  at  Paisley,  he  was  taken  by  his  parents 
to  America  at  an  early  age,  and  commenced  his  business 
life  as  a  carriage  painter  at  Albany,  N.J.  He  soon  started 
painting  portraits,  and  in  1853  he  settled  in  New  York  as  a 
landscapist.  Two  years  after  he  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  National  Academy,  and  in  1858  a  full  member;  and 
from  1865  for  some  years  was  President  of  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Design. 

Li'iGi  Ferrari,  the  Italian  sculptor,  who  was  Iwru  at 
Venice  in  1810,  has  recently  died  at  that  city.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  sculptor,  and  received  his  training  from  his  father. 
In  1844  he  executed  a  colossal  group  of  the  "  Laocoon  and 
His  St>ns,"  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  Brescia.  In  1851 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sculiiture  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Venice. 

il.  Alfred  Henri  Bramtot,  painter  of  historical 
subjects  and  portraitist,  has  recently  died  at  (Jarennes 
(Eure).  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1852,  and  studied  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  under  M.  Bouguereau.  In  1879 
he  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  in  1885  his  picture, 
"Le  depart  de  Tobie,"  was  purchased  by  the  State. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  M.  AuiiUSTE  Daisl. 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  at  Gaud,  a  French  (Hiiri;  painter 
and  portraitist ;  of  M.  Loi;.stau,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine,  at  Paris,  a  French  artist  who  was  a  deaf  mute ;  of 
SciPioNE  Vannctelli.  an  Italian  historical  painter,  at 
Rome ;  of  Pierre  Joseph  Mousset,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  i 
of  M.  JosKPii  Cherkt,  the  ceramic  sculiitur,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  Ijidther  of  Jules  Cheret  ;  he  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  from  187.5  a  large  number  of  statuettes,  vases,  itc, 
and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  his 
.services  n\  connection  with  the  Chicago  Exhibition  :  of 
Mile.  Gahrikl  Lackoix,  a  water-colour  jiainter  of  Howcr 
subjects  :  of  Charles  Tscha<;(;esv,  the  celebrated  lielgiaii 
animal  i)ainter  ;  and  of  Gustave  Viltou  Cousin,  at  the 
age  of  tifty-niue. 
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AUT    IX    PAin.IA.MKNT. 

On  several  occasions  during  tlie  |iast  month  matters  of 
interest  to  the  art-world  have  formed  the  subject  of  imiuiry 
or  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Dr.  Kenny's  question 
whether  the  price  paid  for  each  picture  could  not,  in  future, 
be  i)riuted  in  the  catalogue  received  jjromjit  and  hi-hly 
proper  discouragement  from  .Mr.  Arnold  ^Nforley.  The 
ab-surdity  and  mi.sehievousness  of  the  propo.sal  were 
evident  at  once  to  the  rest  of  the  House.  Mv.  Morley 
also  stated  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Bartley)  that,  in  the  ab.sence 
of  any  vote  for  public  building.s.  the  working  drawing.s 
of  the  propo.sed  new  buildings  of  the  South  Kensington 
JIuseum  had  been  put  aside,  hut  work  would  be  resumed 
in  the  autumn  in  time  to  begin  as  soon  as  funds  should  be 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Not  satisfied  \\ith 
having  so  long  obstructed  the  erection  of  the  Museum 
buildings,  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.^cheipier  has  now 
declined  to  grant  relief,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
picture  collections  and  even  heirlooms,  from  the  death 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Budget.  In  other  coun- 
tries Ministers  seek  to  encourage  the  Arts ;  here  they 
are  merely  regarded  as  squeezable  assets,  the  probable 
result  of  this  repression — the  dispersal  of  historic  collec- 
tions and  their  eviction  from  the  country — being  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  from  all  save  taxable 
considerations. 

THE    ART    UNION    AND    THE    LAW. 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  the  Master  of 
the  lioUs  and  Lord  Ju.stices  Kay  and  Smith  (the  latter 
dissenting),  have  reversed  the  judgment  of  Justices 
Wiight  and  (Collins,  who  had  declared  the  Art  l^iion 
of  London  liable  to  be  asses.sed  for  rating  purposes 
under  the  Metropulis  Management  Acts  in  respect  to 
their  premises,  on  the  ground  that,  as  .some  of  the 
members  were  iirizc-winners,  the  LTnion  was  conducted 
"  for  profit "!  The  Art  Union  has  very  properly  gained 
its  case,  although  three  out  of  five  judges  have  pnmouuced 
again.st  them.  To  lay  minds  it  is  almo.st  incom|irehensible 
that  the  winning  of  a  prize  in  a  specially  chartered  Union 
can  be  regarded  as  "  profit  "  to  the  Union  for  which  it  is 
conducted.  Any  such  profit  is  not  the  object,  but  a  mere 
incident,  of  the  operations  of  the  Union  ;  and,  in  any  case, 
no  profit  whatever  accrues  to  the  Union,  although  a  mem- 
ber or,  rather,  a  snpjiorter  of  it  may  do  so.  r^ord  Justice 
Smith's  objection  that  "the  subscribers  received  au  ad 
vantage"  is  incorrect:  some  may  do  so.  but  many  never 
have,  and  possilily  never  will,  and  never  exiiect  or  w.nit  to. 

LITUOnUAIMlY  AT  THE  UOVAI,  ACADEMY. 
The  pa.s.sage  at  arms  between  Mr.  (Jeorge  Thomson  and 
the  ]{oyal  Academy  establishes  the  fact  that  imre  litho- 
graphy only  is  admi.ssible  to  the  annual  exliiliition.  .Mr. 
Thomson's  ]ilate  was  jirinted  from  a  stone  to  which  a 
transfer  from  paper  had  been  made  by  pressure,  not  by 
photography.  We  believe  that  in  time  some  modific.ition 
of  this  rule  will  have  to  be  made,  for  such  a  '■  lithograiih  " 
is  little  more  "  tricky  "  than  the  "  mixed  method  "  of  mezzo- 
tint invented  by  Simuel  Cousins— or,  for  that  matter,  than 
etchin;.;  it.self  ami  its  processes  of  "  stopping  out.' 
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A  correspondent  writes  :  — 

"  It  is  tliD  fashion,  anion;;  the  more  arrogant  of  onr  conntrynieu, 
to  sneer  at  the  iihilistinisni  of  colonials.  Yet  the  duty  of  every 
riviliseil  man  is  to  {five  credit  where  i-reilit  is  due.  I  liavc  recently 
s]ient  ,si.\  mouths  iu  South  Africa,  during;  which  time  I  visited  five  of 
the  large  towus,  in  four  of  which  I  found  that  the  art  teachers  were 
kojjt  hard  at  work.  At  Cajie  Town  the  Art  School  is  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  MOKLANI),  a  descendant  of  the  famous  animal  painter.  I 
worked  at  this  school  for  several  weeks,  and  can  testify  to  the  imins- 
takiug  ze,al  and  rational  methods  of  the  m.aiter.  The  students  arc 
legion,  and  many  of  their  jiroductions  would  giiice  the  walls  of  some 
of  our  own  picture  shows.  There  was  a  Mr.  Woods,  whose  water- 
colours  stiuck  me  as  being  decidedly  clever  and  original  in  eom- 
po.sition,  good  also  iu  colour  and  tone.  The  Cape  people  have  formed 
for  themselves  a  highly  .satisfactory  institution,  wliich  they  call,  with 
laudable  modesty,  the  Drawing  Club.  I  was  a  member  during  my 
residence  there,  and  sent  them  a  drawing,  wliich  was  ably  and  in- 
telligently (not  flatteringly)  criticised  by  Mr.  Morland,  who  is 
apijointed  critic  to  the  Society.  Tlie  Club  meets  iu  alternate  inontlis. 
Stellenbosch,  the  village  of  (jnaint  gables  and  thatched  roofs,  the 
village  in  which  every  street  is  a  splendid  oak  grove,  where  little 
graceful  coloured  girls  run  about  softly  with  bare  feet,  shaking  their 
long,  jet-black  curly  liair,  is  the  very  place  for  a  '  Colony  of  Artists.' 
At  Johannesburg  there  is  Mr.  McCi.fltE,  a  very  skilful  artist,  who 
was  a  student  in  the  first  of  French  iili/iirx.  and  has  a  multitude  of 
pupils.  At  Durbau  Mr.  Beaecuoit  is  battling  for  art.  though  I 
do  not  think  the  powers  of  Natal  care  ninch  for  it :  but  he  has  a  good 
attendance  of  pupils,  and  I  was  present  when  ho  awarded  certain 
certificates  of  a  useful  kind,  that  had  been  gained  from  South  Keu- 
sington  by  those  under  his  charge.  He  has  ouo  very  promising  jmpil 
whom  he  would  like  to  send  to  England,  but  this  student  is  chaiued 
to  his  business,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  one  does  not  earn  travelling 
scbolai-ships  in  Nabil.  Mr.  Bearcroft  also  conducts  tlie  School  of  Art 
at  Pietermaritzburg,  wliich  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  At  Port 
Elizabeth  I  was  sadly  hurried,  but  I  saw  the  Art  School  there,  never- 
theless, with  its  crowd  of  intelligent  and  energetie  studcuts,  the 
master  being  Mr.  H.  C.  Lesije.  I  saw  some  good  landscapes 
from  his  brusli  that  sufficiently  proved  his  ability.  I  believe  he  ex- 
hibits at  our  Academy,  as  Mr.  Morland  did  hist  year.  I  think  that 
one  of  Mr.  Morlaiid's  early  works  was  bought  for  the  Liver)iooI  Art 
Gallery.  I  sliould  say,  to  sum  up,  that  there  are  evident  signs  of 
indigenous  ability  iu  art  in  South  Africa,  and  that  if  the  students  had 
just  a  little  more  encouragement  from  flic  Governments  there,  they 
would  produce  works  of  ait  that  should  stand  well  iu  order  of  ex- 
cellence with  the  best  of  modern  niaster]>ieces.  I  think  they  would  do 
well  to  work  on  in  the  land  iu  which  they  were  bom  (such  of  them 
as  were  born  iu  Africa),  and  to  try  to  fomi  a  characteristic  school 
of  South  African  art." 

E.MllllllKiN.S. 
The  exhibition  of  jiaintings  and  drawings  l)y  Mr. 
Thkououe  ItorssKi.  at  Dowdeswell's  (iailery  is  of  somewhat 
exceptional  interest.  The  majority  of  the  di.stingnished  men 
who  "made"  the  new  j'jiglish  Art  Club,  but  subseiinently 
left  it  under  circumstances  already  sufficiently  detailed, 
have  laomptly  .sought  and  found  popularity  at  the  recog- 
nised ''shows.''  Mr.  Jious.sel  alone  has  been  silent,  and 
we  now  have  the  rca.son.  Of  the  portraits  in  oil,  tliat 
of  a  la<ly  is  the  most  striking  ;  it  is  a  successful  es,say  in 
tones  of  grey  and  black  against  a  greyish-amber  back- 
ground. The  tlesh-]iainting  is  good,  a.s,  without  the  use 
of  any  vivid  carnations  or  madders,  the  tenderness  and 
agreeable  brilliancy  of  healthy  llesh-tints  is  impressed 
upon  the  s|iectator,  "Lord  lionald  (!ower"  is  an  ex- 
ample of  careful  fini.sh  combined  with  great  breadth  of 
etl'ect,  svhich  will  siu'pri.se  many  of  .Mr.  lUm-ssel's  brother- 
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artists,  reisonal  tVicnils  nf  tlio  sittur  consuk-r  it,  as  we 
learn,  tlie  oue  likeness  of  a  very  subtle  and  distinguished 
personality  that  has  yet  been  done  in  art.  The  jiortrait 
of  Mr.  ilaitland  is  e.xccedingly  lifelike  and  vigorous, 
wiiile  feminine  beauty  of  a  rare  and  intere.sting  type  is 
rejjresented  in  "Iris,"  a  piece  of  oil  painting  which  aims 
at  carrying  research  into  the  possibilities  of  flesh  hues 
against  a  pink  and  carnation  background  further  than  in 
any  other  modern  picture.  As  a  flower  iiainter  Mr.  lioussel 
has  not  hitherto  been  known,  but  "  Tavots  Decadents," 
poppies  against  a  background  of  patterned  silk,  is  an 
amazingly  daring  study  in  colours  of  all  otiiers  the  most 
difficult  to  harmonise.  "  Koses  in  a  Glass "'  is  unusually 
broad  in  effect ;  the  fine  colour  scheme  of  the  flowers 
is  brought  together  by  an  e.xcelleut  background.  Land- 
scapes like  "  A  Garden  in  Fulham,"  "  A  ('lump  of 
Oaks,"  and  the  two  oil  paintings  on  Kensington  Gardens, 
show  a  freedom  from  over-definition  rare  indeed  in  equally 
careful  and  studied  .work.  They  are  colour  harmonies 
first  and  last,  and  are  marked,  for  all  their  impres- 
sionism, by  a  close  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  tree- 
form  and  of  the  effect  of  light  under  trees.  There  are  no 
pieces  en  jtleinc  met;  but  the  view  of  tlie  broad  shallow 
Thames  near  Southend  is  extremely  characteristic,  and  is 
painted  with  great  vivacity  ;  as  that  of  an  after-sunset 
effect  oft'  Brighton  is  marked  by  tenderness  and  know- 
ledge of  what  few  but  painters  know — the  amount  of 
colour  subdued  in  grey,  Imf  sti//  there,  which  lingers 
in  sky  and  water  long  after  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the 
horizon.  Several  pastels  of  much  refinement,  and  eight 
original  unpublished  lithographs,  complete  an  exhibition 
which  is  likely  to  be  remembered. 

The  authorities  of  the  Nottingham  Art  Museum  have 
arranged  for  this  year's  autumn  exhibition  to  take  the 
form  of  a  special  collection  of  works  liy  artists  generally 
known  as  the  Newlyn  school.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
that  the  art  of  the  Cornish  painters  has  been  brought 
together  in  one  exhibition.  The  Art  Director  (Mr.  G. 
Harry  Walli.s,  F.S.A.),  to  whom  the  suggestion  is  due,  has 
met  with  very  great  encouragement  from  the  artists  them- 
selves, and  most  generous  help  from  private  owners  of 
important  works  by  leaders  of  the  school,  such  as  Messrs. 
Stanhope  Forbes,  A.R.A.,  Frank  Bramley,  A.R.A.,  Wal- 
ter Laxhi.ey,  ill,  Julius  Ollson,  R.B.A.,  W.  H.  Y.  Tit- 
comb,  Ii.B.A.,  Norman  Garstin,  Adrian  Stokes,  Napier 
Hemy,  Fred  Hall,  H.  S.  Tuke,  Chevallier  Tayler, 
T.  C.  GoTCH,  and  others. 

Some  few  weeks  after  his  death,  the  .sons  of  the  late  ilr.  A. 
Calrer  Marshall,  H.A.,  thinking  that  though  their  father 
exliibitcd  up  to  within  the  last  three  yeans,  a  .short-merao- 
ried  jaiblie  had  already  forgotten  most  of  the  earlier  works 
on  which  he  built  up  his  fame,  threw  open  the  doors  of  his 
studio,  at  11'),  Ebury  Street,  when  casts  of  nearly  all  his 
most  famous  works  were  found  ranged  and  catalogued,  with 
one  or  two  marbles  and  bronzes,  ilr.  Marshall,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Chantrey  and  Bailey,  was  strongly  influenced  by 
C'anova  and  Thorwald.sen,  many  cliarniingly  modelled  and 
graceful  figures  of  mythological  significance,  such  as  his 
"  Psyche "  and  "  Tlietis  and  Achilles,''  bearing  witness.  His 
most  .successful  works,  however,  deal  with  more  intimately 
liuman  themes,  and  are  characterised  eiiually  by  suavity  of 
imagination,  knowledge  and  care  in  jiroportion,  and  skill 
and  refinement  of  execution.  To  this  cla.ss  V)elong  tlie 
alert  figure  of  the  nu)untain  lass  in  "Stejiping  Stone.s," 
"The  Tryst,"  and  the  win.some  "  Ginderella."  In  dealing 
with  children  he  was  always  happy,  and  '"  The  Broken 
I'itcher  "  enjoyed,  when  re|iroduced  by  the  Art  L'nit)n.  a 


]phcnunienal  po|iularity  in  ilays  when  sculiitors  more  rarely 
selected  such  subjects.  "  Sabrina'' — the  nude  figure  of  the 
river  nymph  rising  suddenly  from  a  reclining  j)osition  to 
awake  and  to  listen — was  generally  held  to  be  one  of  his 
be.st  works.  The  powerful  figure  with  the  finely  classic 
head  of  the  half-recumbent  man  quickening  to  the  voice 
of  (Jod,  called  "The  Creation  of  Man"'  (1840),  and  that 
of  "Eve"  reaching  uj)  to  the  pendent  ap])les  above  her 
(1846),  show  him  in  the  fulness  of  his  .strength.  Though 
in  feeble  health,  he  finished  just  twelve  months  ago,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  a  statue  of  Eve,  which  has  yet  to  be 
exhibited. 

We  are  glad  to  enlist  the  interest  of  our  readers 
in  a  little  industry  of  great  artistic  merit  and  most 
philanthropic  aim— the  hand-made  linens  from  the  cottage 
looms  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  as  produced  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  whose 
London  headquarters  are  at  Donegal  House,  4:i,  Wigmore 
Street.  For  very  many  years  this  kindly  and  energetic 
lady  has  busied  herself  with  projects  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry —passing  through 
the  rural  districts  of  Ireland,  opening  communications 
with  the  weavers,  and  organising  means  for  bringing 
the  beautiful  products  of  their  diligence  before  the  British 
public.  From  the  woollen  homespuns  she  turned  to  the 
linens,  and  the  felicitous  thought  occurred  to  her  to  try 
experiments  with  the  latter  in  colour.  The  result  has 
proved  a  great  success.  Linen  of  great  beauty,  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  texture,  and  of  every  conceivable  tint 
— indeed,  Donegal  House  will  undertake  to  jiroduce  a 
single  piece  to  match  any  given  pattern — has  been  pro- 
iluced.  The  yarn,  always  of  the  very  best  quality,  is 
procured  and  dyed  the  colour  required,  and  then  handed 
to  the  peasants,  who  weave  it  on  the  hereditary  looms 
which  have  been  in  their  cabins  for  generations.  The 
combinations  and  changes  obtainable,  by  using  weft  of  one 
colour  and  thickness,  and  warp  of  others,  are  almost  in- 
conceivable ;  and  as  polished  flax-thread  is,  when  needed, 
employed,  the  efl'ect  jiroduced  with  yarn  of  two  colours  is 
almost  that  of  shot  silk,  the  material  appearing  all  of  one 
hue  in  the  .shade,  all  of  the  other  in  the  higher  lights.  A 
fresh  development  this  year  has  been  the  weaving  of  the 
linens  into  tartans  and  plaids.  The  variety  of  the  uses  to 
which  these  linens  are  put,  varying  as  they  do  from  the 
consistency  of  a  fine  cambric  to  that  of  heavy  sailcloth, 
is  surprising.  Dresses  for  ladies  and  children  are  made 
of  them,  and  curtains  and  draperies  of  all  sorts.  Books 
are  bound  and  walls  are  hung  with  them.  Some  of 
the  ornamental  needlework,  executed  in  silks  or  flaxes 
by  the  juxirer  Irish  ladies  on  these  linens,  is  of  great 
beauty.  JIany  of  the  designs  reproduce  the  best  ex- 
amples of  Celtic  decoration,  copied  from  the  "  Book  of 
Kells  "  and  other  authentic  sources  ;  but  the  deuuinds  of 
the  public  are  not  always  of  the  most  artistic  nature,  and 
Italian  and  Japanese  motives  in  some  cases  have  been 
utilised  with  eiiual  success  if  with  less  ap]iropriateness. 
Though  the  cares  of  this  industry  engross  many  hours  of  its 
foundress's  daily  life,  the  returns  have  never  yet  covered 
the  exi)enditure ;  but  as  during  the  last  twelve  months  the 
demand  for  the  art  linens  has  been  more  than  doubled, 
there  is  immediate  prospect  of  the  Irish  workers  receiving 
a  fuller  reward. 

REV  I  i:\v.s. 
Something  of  what  Mr.  Wedmore  did,  in  his  "Studies 
in    English    Art,"    for    (iainsborough,    Bonniey,    Morland, 
Crome,    and  Constable.   Mr.    Berniiarh    Ijerenson    has 
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done  for  "  The  Voielian  Paiiift'i-K  nf  l/n-  lii'iKdssioirr  ' 
(Putnam's  Sons),  from  Uellini  to  Tiupolo  :  but  on  a  ytt 
smaller  scale.  Certainly  the  terseness  of  the  method 
is  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  students  who  have  waded 
through  the  volumes  of  the  diffuse  ;  but  the  Venetian  is 
a  great  school,  and  of  wide-reaching  influence,  and  there- 
fore a  booklet,  which  contains  scarcely  eighty  jiages  of 
actual  literary  matter,  cannot,  however  skilful  is  its 
brevity,  convey  all  of  that  of  which  we  have  a  right  to 
be  informed.  Yet  we  welcome  a  publication  which  adds 
another  to  the  scanty  list  of  those  books  which,  though 
short,  are  not  addressed  to  the  mere  beginner— which 
are  not  primers  for  the  ignorant  or  milk  for  babes. 
We  like  the  avoidance  of  "  book  -  making,"  and  the 
jirovision.  within  small  compa.s.s,  of  considerable  matter 
for  thought.  Again,  y\r.  Berensou  (for  whose  nationality 
it  is  difficult  to  vouch)  is  no  narrowly  technical 
.student.  He  takes  a  wide  view  of  things.  He  even 
generalises  sometimes  a  little  too  much  ;  but  even  when 
his  conjectures  are  made  on  a  basis  insutficicnt  for  their 
absolute  acceptance,  they  are  usually  interesting.  Mr. 
Berenson,  indeed,  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  few- 
people  who,  on  a  small  scale  at  least,  know  how  to  write. 
He  finds,  he  .say.s,  in  Venetian  painting  the  most  com- 
plete expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Henaisvance,  and  he 
justly  claims  that  the  Venetian  is  the  mo.st  fa.scinatiug 
of  all  Italian  schools— perhaps  even  of  all  schools— and 
that  with  it,  colour  is  never,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be 
in  Florence,  a  mere  afterthought.  His  remarks  on  the 
great  Venetians,  such  as  Titian  and  Veronese,  are  sugges- 
tive ;  and,  after  the  fashion  of  the  writing  of  the  last  few 
years,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Ruskin  was  dominant,  he  has  something  more 
than  tolerance  for  the  Venetians  of  the  Decadence,  such  as 
Tiepolo  and  Longhi.  The  distinctions  that  he  marks 
between  Canaletto  and  Ouardi  are  somewhat  superficially 
observed,  or,  at  the  least,  slightly  expressed.  Mr.  Bcrenson's 
list  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Venetian  pictures  is  con- 
venient but  inadeciuate— especially  his  list  of  those  in 
England.  In  writing  of  Canaletto  it  is  surely  strange 
to  ignore  what  we  remember  as  the  great  examples  at  the 
Soanc  ]\ruseum  ;  and,  again,  the  noble  Venetian  canvases 
of  Lord  Darnley  remain  unnoticed.  But  tliat,  unfortunately, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Beren,son's  book  is  concerned,  is  the  case  with 
too  many  of  the  Venetians  in  our  great  country-houses,  of 
which  he  seems  to  know  little.  Proper  names  shotdd  be 
.spelt  accurately.  Surely  Mr.  J.  P.  llescltine  is  sutticiently 
well  known  to  have  his  name  dealt  with  in  a  form  that  is 
recognisable!  But  these  blemi,<hcs,  and  others,  though  they 
impair,  ilo  not  destroy  the  value  of  a  pleasant  essay  in 
art-criticism. 

To  write  the  history  of  Japan  is  a  task  which  has  been 
often  attempted  dining  the  last  thirty  years,  in  which  that 
country,  so  long  shut  ott'  from  European  intercourse,  has 
been  known  to  us.  Thirvell  Adams  and  Critfin  have,  per- 
haps, come  nearest  to  success,  and  both  are  fairly  correct, 
while  neither  can  be  said  to  be  very  readable.  In  "JajKiu" 
by  D.wii)  MuKii.w,  Ph.D.,  LL.I).,  late  Adviser  to  the 
Japanese  Minister  of  Education  (Fisher  I'nwin,  1S!)1),  the 
author,  profiting  by  their  labours  and  by  the  learneil  mono 
grai)hs  (f  Chamberlain,  Saton,  Mouii.'^ey,  and  Kein,  and 
enriching  his  volume  by  illu.strations  and  reHections  drawn 
from  his  own  experience  as  an  old  resident  in  Japan,  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  coni))act,  tersely-written,  and 
well-proportioned  little  book.  It  will  be  welcome  to  all 
students  of  the  far  Iva.-t  by  its  well  ordered  conciseness  and 
itsjiist  ditterentiation  of  the  authentic  from  the  mytliical 


element  which  jilays  so  large  a  part  in  early  Japanese 
history.  Dr.  .Murray  does  not  attempt  to  decide,  although 
he  .skilfully  analyses,  the  ethnological  relations  of  the  Aino 
races  of  Northern  Japan— the  original  race — the  po.ssibly 
.still  earlier  race  of  the  pit-dwellers,  and  the  present 
Japanese  jiroper,  Mongolian.s,  who  probably  emigrated  from 
the  Korea.  Drawing  chiefly  from  the  Kojiki  (ancient  re- 
cords), prepared  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  chronicles  of 
Jajian,  complete<l  early  in  the  eighth  century,  Dr.  .Murray 
skilfully  brings  into  prominence  the  principal  myths,  tradi- 
tions and  chronicles  iif  the  early  history,  which  is  not  only 
historically  interesting,  but  is  es.sential  to  .students  of 
Jajianesc  art.  We  could  have  wished  that  more  definite 
]iromincnce  had  been  given  to  the  personages  and  traditions 
chiefly  celebrated  in  art,  and  that  they  had  been  more  fully 
illustrated  from  the  innumerable  sources  at  hand  now  in 
European  museums  and  collections.  But  such  as  it  i.s,  this 
volume  of  the  "Story  of  the  Nations  Series"  is  highly  to 
be  commended. 

In  a  mode.st  and  una.ssuming  pamphlet  of  thirty-six 
pages  the  author  of  '•  'J'Jh'  C/iraiio/di/i/  of  tin-  Cut/mind 
Churc/iea  of  fntiiir"  {y!(i\v  York,  1H!)4),  Mr.  B.vitu  Fkrkkk. 
has  compiled  the  i)ith  of  about  as  niany  volumes.  He  has 
done  wisely,  we  thiidc,  in  restricting  his  chronology  to  the 
French  cathedrals,  jiast  and  present,  and  when  we  note 
that  already  nearly  -lOit  examples  are  chronicled  in  his 
list,  the  amount  of  )iainstaking  research  evinced  in  it  is 
most  praiseworthy.  The  dates  of  the  structures  and  of  their 
various  parts  are  subdivided  into  columns  headed  by 
the  century  in  which  they  were  built  or  added  :  and  to 
these  of  the  building  centuries— viz.,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  inclusive — Mr.  Ferrce  has 
added  the  restorations  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries  ;  the  first  time,  we  think,  this  has 
ever  been  attenii>ted.  We  are  accustomed  to  suppose 
that  the  buildings  of  the  .Middle  Ages  have  come  down 
to  us  in  more  or  less  the  same  condition  as  they  were 
left  by  their  original  builders,  and  that  the  restorations 
which  have  been  undertaken  in  this  century  were  neces- 
sitated by  the  neglect  of  the  last  tw'o.  The  long  list  of 
additions  and  restorations  made  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  comes  upon  u.s,  therefore,  as  a  sin-- 
prise,  and  in  some  cases  may  po.ssilily  excuse  the  whole- 
sale restination  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  We  note  that  Jlr.  Ferree  in  the  work  done 
in  this  century  (lualifies  it  only  as  irxloratioii  :  he  might 
have  gone  further,  and  put  down  conxlniclioii,  for  the 
I'rench  architects  are  not  content  as  a  rule  with  simple 
restoration  :  whenever  the  resources  admit  of  it,  the 
structure  is  taken  down,  and  additions  are  made  which 
completely  destroy  the  historical  value  of  the  buiKling. 
In  the  Mu.seuni  of  the  Trocadero  an  exhibition  wa.s 
held  in  bss!)  of  architectural  drawings  and  photographs 
of  many  important  French  cathedrals.  The  drawings 
were  tlio.se  of  the  restored  buildings ;  the  photographs 
repre.sented  the  original  structure.  In  many  cases  the 
architect  had  introduced  new  combinations  of  his  own, 
or  what  he  thought  the  meilia-val  architect  would  liave 
carried  out  if  he  had  known  as  much  as  the  restorer 
did  I  Decorative  features,  such  as  string-courses  and 
cai)itals,  had  been  copied  fnnn  parts  of  the  earlier 
structure  and  introduced  into  those  of  later  date,  because 
the  earlier  style  of  detail  was  ))referred  by  the  bishop 
or  by  his  architect.  Such  a  system  as  that  which  was 
carried  out  in  rebuilding  the  central  tower  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  in  which  every  stone  was  marked 
before   it  was  removed,  and   wjis  afterwards   replaced   in 
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absolutely  the  same  position,  is  quite  unknown  in  France, 
and  would  jirobably  be  rcinuliated  either  on  account  of 
its  cost,  01-  because  a  Fnnrh  hialiitp  jiri'/crs  to  ham  a 
hranil-new  Intihlin'j  to  tdxt  for  anotliir  Jive  Inmdred  i/earf:, 
if  III-  ran  i/ef  it.  Fiom  this  jioint  of  view  we  would 
venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Ferrce  the  increased  value  which 
any  reprint  of  his  panipiilet  would  liave  if  the  restora- 
tions of  this  century  were  noted  in  far  greater  detail, 
ill  order  that  future  historians  and  arclueologists  may  not 
be  misled  by  the  too-gicat  originality  of  modern  French 
architects.  To  his  useful  .schedule  of  dates  'Sir.  Feiree 
has  added  a  list  of  all  the  periodicals  and  iii.stories 
known,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  all  students  inter- 
ested in  the  rese.nrh. 

"  Tlu-OTji  and  Prai-tire  of  Denii/n"  by  F.  (!.  JacKSox 
(C'Impman  and  Hall).  M.  !Mayeux,  in  his  excellent  "C'oni- 
po-sitiou  Uecoratif,'  and  Mr.  Mayer,  in  his  comprehensive 
"  Handbook,''  attcmjit  to  do  more  than  is  jxissible  within 
the  limits  they  allow  themselves.  !Mr.  Jackson  .seems  to 
have  tried  to  compres.s,  what  tliey  and  otlier  recent  writers 
on  decorative  design  have  said,  into  a  little  over  two 
hundred  pages  of  very  large  print.  The  result  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  :  there  is  no  one  subject  upon 
which  lie  says  enough  to  satisfy  any  serious  student.  The 
illustrations  cannot  be  .said  to  give  one  an  impression  of  the 
taste  one  would  like  tu  see  in  a  teacher  of  design. 

^'  Drairinij-rofim  Duolof/iies,"  by  Frrd.  il.  Simpson 
(T.  Fi.sher  Unwin),  is  an  interesting  book,  more  particularly 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  illustrated  by  Jlr.  M.^urice 
Gkf.ikfenhagen.  The  eight  reproductions  of  drawings  by 
this  clever  artist  are  the  chief  features  of  what  would 
otherwise  liave  been  a  rather  unimportant  volume. 

Somer.setshire  is  historically  one  of  the  most  interesting 
counties  in  England.  It  has  mementoes  of  King  Arthur 
and  King  Alfred.  Glastonbury  connects  it  with  the 
great  monastic  period,  whilst  the  names  of  Taunton  and 
Sedgemoor  call  up  sad  memories  of  rebellion  and  blood- 
shed. Mr.  V.  R.  B.  Barrett  has  recently  written  a  very 
pleasant  book  of  wanderings  through  the  county,  gathering 
toguther  its  stories  of  the  pa.st  in  a  way  that  makes  very 
plea.saiit  reading,  and  entitled  ^'  Hoiiiersets/iu-e  :  Highways, 
Jijliraji.^,  and  Watennii/s "  (Bliss,  Sands  and  Foster : 
London).  Mr.  Barrett  is  by  way  of  being  an  amateur 
artist,  and  has  illustrated  his  own  book.  This  part  of 
his  work  is  less  to  be  commended.  It  is  too  amateurish 
to  be  intere-sting,  and  it  is  never  adeipiate  to  the  occasion. 


NOTAIULIA. 

The  four  hundredth  anniver.sary  of  the  birth  of  Coe- 
RECfiio  has  been  celebrated  at  I'arnia  by  an  e.xhibition 
of  his  works. 

Seflor  Vicente  Palmaroli  lias  been  appointed  ilad- 
razo'.s  successor  in  the  Directorship  of  the  Madrid  Museum. 
Senor  Palmaroli,  like  Mr.  Poynter,  is  a  painter. 

The  death  of  Sir  IIenuy  ].,avai;I)  makes  another 
vacancy  in  the  body  of  Trustees  of  the  National  (Talleiy. 
He  was  aiijjointcd  in  February,  1800. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Ti'ke'.s  "Sailors  I'laying  Whist"  has  been 
bou^dlt  from  the  annual  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
Munich  for  the  New  I'iiiakothek  of  that  city,  and  Profes.sor 
Hrrkomer's  "Castle  (Jarden,"  from  the  "Secession  "  exhi- 
bition, also  of  Munich,  for  the  gallery  of  Leipzic. 

The  public  subscrijition  for  Tl'rn'ek's  "  Ancient  Italy  '' 
for  presentation  to  the  Louvre  has  failed,  and  the  money 


contributed  has  been  returned  to  the  supporters  of  the 
movement.  Speaking  generally,  the  critics  applauded  the 
proiiosal,  but  the  ai  ti.sts  were  against  it. 

Herr  Feanz  Lknbach'.s  enterprising  valet,  who,  with 
his  associates,  robbed  his  master  of  ^17  of  his  pictures  and 
sketches,  and  flooded  the  market  with  many  of  which  the 
artist  was  entirely  innocent,  has  been  withdrawn  from 
public  strife  for  a  considerable  time,  his  teiii|iters  receiving 
severer  punishment.s. 

The  gift  to  the  National  Gallery  by  Mr.  Y.\tes 
TllOMl'.sox  of  the  sculpture  in  porphyry  known  as  "The 
Dying  Alexander,"  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Trustee-s, 
induces  the  hoiie  that  the  admission  of  a  limited  amount  of 
.statuary  into  the  rooms  may  be  accepted  in  principle,  not 
only  for  the  obvious  improvement  in  the  aspect  of  the 
rooms,  but  as  an  education  to  visitors  and  a  welcome  relief 
to  the  eye. 

Mr.s.  Edward  Walker,  who  is  successfully  working  a 
system  of  artistic  in.struction  for  those  of  her  sex  at  her 
studies,  2,  Challoner  Street,  West  Kensington,  has  obtained 
the  services  of  Sir.  Herbert  J.  Draper  as  director  of  her 
school. 

Herr  (iABUiEr.  SIax's  "prehistoric  pee|i,''  entitled 
"Pithecanthropus  Alalus,"  has  cau.sed,  as  the  artist  an- 
ticipated, wrathful  excitement  among  the  Church  party. 
The  picture  (which  will  be  didy  published  in  "  European 
Pictures  of  the  Year,  1894  ")  is  a  Darwinian  one.  sliciwing 
our  common  mother  of  man  and  ape  suckling  her  child, 
while  the  father  supports  himself  by  a  tree  at  her  side. 
It  is  extraordinarily  succes.sful  in  its  subtlety  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  is  worth  observing,  for  the  sake  of  subseipieut 
identification,  that  contrary  to  the  reports  in  the  daily 
papers  the  picture  contains  the  three  figures  of  father, 
mother,  and  babe. 

The  sum  of  eleven  thousand  guineas  whicli  Mr.  Wert- 
heimer,  representing  a  well-known  collector,  bid  for  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  "Lady  Betty  Deline  and  Children  " 
after  the  Fountaiue  sale  on  the  7th  July  at  Messr.s.  Chris- 
tie's rooms,  is  the  highest  price  ever  reached  at  auction  in 
England  ;  the  next  sum  being  10,600  guineas  paid  for 
Raphael's  "  Crucifixion  "  in  the  Dudley  sale.  Of  course, 
this  price— enormous  though  it  is—  is  but  about  half  of 
that  for  which  JIillet's  "  Angelus  "  was  knocked  down  at 
the  Hotel  Drouot  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  freely  whis- 
pered that  that  sum  was  not  entirely  unsophisticated,  for 
the  sake  of  the  advertisement.  Of  cour.se,  in  the  case  of  the 
Reynolds  masterpiece  there  were  no  international  jealousies 
at  work. 

OlilTfAltY. 

The  wclbkmiwn  ficrmau  artist,  Bruno  ri(;i.iiF.iN,  died 
at  Muiiii'h  last  mouth  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  studied 
sculpture  at  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  but  after  working  at  it 
and  oil  painting  for  some  time,  without  very  striking  result.s, 
he  settled  down  as  a  worker  in  craj-ons.  In  188")  he  exe- 
cuted a  large  iianorama  of  "The  Crucitixion "  wliich 
gained  cuiisiderable  attention  at  Munich  the  following 
year. 

"M.  Jri.Ks  ICmile  Saintin,  the  French  portiaitist,  has 
recently  died  at  Pari.s.  He  was  bom  at  Lemc  in  ls:50,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  DWllling,  I'icot,  and  Leboucher.  He  gained 
medals  ill  18(iG  and  1870,  and  was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  His  attention  of  late  years  was  turned  to 
))ortraiture,  and  one  of  his  last  works  was  a  portrait  of 
Madame  Carnot. 
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"  THE  artist's  ghost." 
The  article  under  the  above  title,  contributed  by  .Mr. 
M.  H.  Spiulniann  to  the  July  Part  of  this  Magazine,  lias 
brought  us  two  letters  traversing  the  account  given  of  the 
relations  of  the  two  sculptors  named  with  the  notorious 
Belt.  Jlr.  Von  I'irch  complains  of  "  several  allusions  to  and 
some  very  unfair  and  unfounded  remarks  concerning  my 
uncle,  the  late  Mr.  C.  B.  Bikch,  A.R.A."    He  continues  :— 

"If  you  will  kiiiiUy  refer  to  the  case  o£  'Belt  r.  Terni-Cotta 
Compauy,'  you  will  lincl  tliat  my  uucle  only  gave  evidence  an  to  the 
artistic  value  of  tlio  bubt  theu  iu  question.  \Vlien  confronted  with 
tliis  evidence  in  the  case  of  '  Belt  r.  Lawcs,'  he  admitted  to  have 
said  in  the  foregoing  case  that  the  work  was  one  of  considerable 
artistic  merit,  but  he  added  '  whatever  artistic  merit  there  was  was  put 
into  the  work  by  me,'  but  he  never  said  that  Belt  was  a  good  artist. 
Again,  iu  reference  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Birch  and  Mr. 
Kummer  agi'eed  to  execute  works  which  Belt  was  to  call  his  own,  I 
must  decidedly  contradict  your  version  thereof.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Birch  and  Kummer  were  going  to  model  works  which  Mr. 
Belt  was  to  sell,  but  not  as  his  works,  but  under  the  joint  name 
of  Bii-ch  and  Kummer.  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  him  who  always 
shrank  from  injm-ing  anyone  by  word  or  deed,  who  was  always 
ready  to  extend  his  hand  and  help  those  in  need,  in  justice  to 
him,  now,  alas !  imable  to  defend  himself,  I  beg  of  j'ou  to  publish 
my  letter,  or  else  to  contradict  the  erroneous  impression  conveyed 
by  Mr.  Spielmann's  remarks." 

The  tribute  to  Mr.  Birch's  personal  charm  and  kindness 
of  disposition  we  once  more  gladly  echo,  the  more  so  as  we 
feel  that  it  was  greatly  the  geniality  of  his  character  which 
through  his  complaisance  led  the  sculptor  into  a  false 
position.  As,  moreover,  ilr.  Von  I'irch  assures  us  that  the 
"interview  "  with  ^Ir.  Birch  (which  contained  the  arguments 
that  Mr.  Spiclmann  had  to  meet)  was  entirely  unauthori.sed 
and  unintentional,  we  should  have  preferred  to  withdraw 
all  references  to  one  who  was  so  amiable  as  a  man  and  so 
skilful  as  an  artist.  But  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Von  Birch's 
letter,  the  chief  drift  of  which  would  almost  appear  to  estali- 
lish  J[r.  Birch  as  a  "  Sculptor's  CJhost,"  ■we  arc  doubly  forced 
into  returning  to  the  subject.  AVe  have  referred  to  the  Tiiius 
report  of  the  well-known  trial  "  Belt  v.  Lawes,"  and  there 
find  Mr.  Birch's  evidence  under  cross-e.vaniination  :  "  I  very 
likely  told  the  jury  in  the  Terra-Cotta  Case  that  I  had  seen 
the  original,  and  considered  it  (iJeau  Stanley's  bust)  'clever 
and  very  like  the  Dean,'  because  I  had  worked  on  it  my.-iclf. 
...  I  heard  Belt  swear  he  had  modelled  it,  as  I  heard  him 
swear  he  had  done  all  these  here.  I  thought  then  ho  was 
telling  a  falsehood.  1  gave  evidence  in  his  favour  so  far  as 
the  destruction  of  the  work  w'eiit.  It  was  no  business  of 
mine  to  say  I  had  worked  on  it."  That  is  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Birch,  called  as  an  expert  witne.ss  for  Belt,  in  respect 
to  a  work  which  the  latter  in  open  court  claimed  as  his 
own,  gixve  evidence  in  favour  of  the  merit  of  the  work 
without  a  word  as  to  its  true  authorship— a  .■oi/ijin-ysin 
vcri  which,  in  relation  to  the  proceedings,  logically  trans- 
formed .Mr.  Birch  into  Belt's  "gho.st.''  He  valued  his  own 
work  as  though  it  wore  the  work  of  Belt,  so  that  if  he  did 
not  actually  exjjre.ss  in  words  that  "  J?elt  was  a  good  arti.st," 
he  indirectly  but  deliberately  allowed  the  court  to  come  to 
that  coiidusidii  by  bearing  witness  that  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, called  lielfs,  was  a  good  work.  It  may  have  been  "  no 
business  of  his"  to  proclaim  the  truth  ;  but  his  unfortunate 
action  in  maintaining  silence  while  he  l>elieved  that  licit  was 
committing  something  very  like  iierjiiiy,  surely  .justilics  the 


reference,  objected  to  by  Mr.  Von  I'irch,  to  ''the  i|Uaintness 
or  confusion  of  his  philosophic  views  .  .  .  and  I  surely  do 
not  judge  him  too  unkindly  when  I  .say  that  his  opinions 
are  neither  of  intrinsic  value  nor  of  great  weight."  The 
further  suggestion  that  works  were  to  be  modelled  by  two 
sculptors,  and  sold  by  a  third,  but  not,  as  was  suggested,  in 
his  own  name,  removes  the  discussion  from  the  realm  of 
art  to  that  of  commerce  ;  it  is  dealt  with  further  on, 
when  a  letter  from  the  other  gentleman  concerned  is  con- 
sidered. That  Mr.  Birch  was  a  perfectly  honourable  man 
in  intention,  there  is  none  to  deny  ;  but  the  conclu.sion  is 
inevitable  that  his  complaisant  good-nature  was  an  en- 
couragement to  the  unscrupulous  to  e.vploit  his  weak- 
ness and  his  artistic  ability.  For  this  reason  the  friends 
of  Mr.  IHrch  were  never  iullnenced  by  the  .strong  remarks 
of  the  judge,  which  were  regarded  by  those  who  knew  the 
sculptor  as  har.sh,  and  based  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  his 
character. 

Jlr.  r.  KuMMKU  writes  as  follows  : — 

"In  the  article  headed  'Glimpses  of  Artist- Life'  in  the  July 
number  of  TuE  MAa^iZiNE  of  Akt,  Mr.  Spielmaun  makes  a  statement 
which  is  likely  to  injure  me  professionally.  He  says :  '  Iu  the  case  of 
"Beltr.  Lawes"  .  .  .  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  Belt  took  a 
studio,  and  requested  Mr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Kunnucr  to  work  for  him, 
and  to  execute  works  of  art,  tliat  Belt  was  to  call  his  own.'  This 
is  incorrect.  The  actual  fact  was— Mr.  liin'h,  :nyself,  and  Mr.  Belt 
rented  a  studio,  witli  the  intention  of  producing  a  series  of  busts 
of  celebrities  and  other  works,  and  Belt,  with  his  excellent  business 
capacity,  w^as  to  dispose  of  them.  I  may  mention  that  at  that  time 
Belt  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Lawes,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  we  should 
have  agreed  to  such  proi)osals  as  stated  by  Mr.  Spielmann." 

We  readily  accept  Mr.  Kummer's  a.ssurance  that  neither 
he  nor  Mr.  Birch  had  any  idea  of  passing  otF  their  work  as 
Belt's.  But  we  cauuot  forget  that  Belt  never  explained  this 
joint-stock  art-trading  concern  to  the  satisfaction  of  artists,  in 
which  we  have  always  understood  that  the  works — contrary 
to  usual  artistic  practice— were  not  signed.  The  general  in- 
ference has  always  been,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Spielmanu, 
that  licit — who,  witnesses  stated,  swept  out  Mr.  Lawes'  studio 
and  so  forth,  u]!  to  the  time  that  he  was  suniinarily  dis- 
missed was  to  act  not  as  mere  salesman,  but  as  a  trades- 
man showing  ort'  his  wares,  with  never  a  word  as  to  who 
were  the  real  authors  of  the  busts  in  question.  Did  he 
ever  state  to  prospective  purchasers  that  they  were  not  by 
himself,  but  liy  two  gentlcincn  irlmfv  ii<iiiii.t  iliil  not  <i/i/ii<(r 
u/ion  thim  !  On  the  contrary,  he  swore  that  many  of  them 
were  wholly  or  in  part  by  him.  We  are  aware  that  the 
gentleman  of  the  "excellent  biusiness  cai)acity  "  never  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  any  of  these  busts.  Was  it  because  lie 
proclaimed  them  as  the  work  of  two  sculptors  well  and 
lionourably  known  for  their  remarkable  artistic  .skill?  It 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  .Mr.  Kummer  ex- 
plained this  i>oint,  and  not  stopped  short  at  his  reinidiation 
of  the  generally  accepted  inference.  .Meanwhile,  we  have 
pleasure  in  modifying  the  original  .statement  in  accordance 
with  our  correspondent's  declaration— that  they  were  not 
parties  to  Belt's  "excellent  business  capacity." 

In  connection  with  this  subject  a  cdrrespondent  writes  : 
"Since  reading  your  interesting  article  in  TllK  .MAii.vziNE 
(ii-  Xkm  on  'Cihosts  and  Devils  in  .\rt,'  I  have  been  on  the 
look-out,  and  have  come  on  the  l''vil  One  in  that  nursery  of 
art,  the  National   (iallery.     \\\  instance,  and  perhaps  the 
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must  notable  one,  is  that  of  n  fair  yoniig  Kirl  of  about 
seventeen  summers,  who  ajiiiarently,  in  the  presence  of 
visitors,  works  most  intensely  at  her  picture  with  i)luinmet 
and  mirror  ;  but  no  sooner  do  the  visitors  leave,  than  up 
walks  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  middle-aged  man,  who 
tlien  sets  to  work,  and  in  reality  paints  the  picture.  Of 
course,  visitors  to  the  gallery  who  purchase  these  copies, 
think  they  are  buying  the  works  of  a  budding  genius, 
whereas  they  are  getting  those  of  the  poor  devil  whose  own 
work  they  have  passed  by."  AVe  may  further  note  that 
the  architectural  press,  which  usually  calls  attention  to, 
and  discusses,  every  matter  bearing  upon  the  profession 
which  may  appear  in  the  pages  of  their  contemporaries, 
have  with  one  accord  kejit  silence  upon  this  matter.  We 
owe  respect  to  their  discretion,  if  not  to  their  courage. 

ART    IX    I'.ARLIAMEXT. 

On  the  vote  (£13,368)  for  the  National  Gallery,  a  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  condition  of  certain  British  pictures, 
wliich  have  been  stated — by  Sir  James  Linton,  Mr.  Orrock, 
and  Jlr.  C.  E.  Johnson  and  others,  as  well  as  by  ourselves 
—to  have  seriously  deteriorated  within  the  past  few  years. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  promised  to  "  place  the 
matter  before  the  proper  authorities."  What  is  really 
needed,  however,  is  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  when  tlie  evidence  of  the  laest  qualified  men  in 
the  country  might  be  collected,  collated,  and  acted  upon. 
It  was  subsequently  asked  why  Landseer's  "  Dialogue  at 
Waterloo,"  which  was  removed  to  the  Dublin  National 
Gallery  in  1883,  was  still  retained  there.  The  rejily  was  to 
the  efi'ect  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the 
picture.  Sir  John  Hibbert  would  have  shown  more 
candour  had  he  added  that  it  was  as  much  on  account  of 
the  comparative  poorness  of  its  quality.  Meanwhile, 
Jlr.  Vernon  Heath  has  declared  that  the  exile  of  this  and 
seventy-eight  other  works  of  the  Vernon  collection  is  con- 
tiary  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  duly  accepted  by  the 
trustees.  ]\[r.  Poynter  has  since  explained  (1)  that  Mr. 
Heath's  estimate  is  too  high,  and  (2)  that  a  subsequent  Act 
of  Parliament  justifies  the  trustees  in  their  action.  On  the 
vote  (£2, 100)  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  Jlr.  John 
^[orlcy  jiaid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  excellent  director.ship  of 
Mr.  Walter  Armstrong :  "The  gallery  is,  in  fact,"  said  he, 
"a  model  and  a  most  democratic  gallery."  We  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  a  "democratic  gallery"  i.s,  and  are  in- 
clined to  echo  Colonel  Nolan's  sentiment,  that  he  "  preferred 
an  artistic  to  a  democratic  picture  gallery."  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  now  approaching 
completion.  The  turn  of  the  year  may  possibly  .see  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  rooms  ;  but  although  we  know  that 
the  Director,  Mr.  Scharf,  is  busily  occupied  with  the  scheme 
of  arrangen)ent,  we  much  doubt  that  the  gallery  will  be 
entirely  ready,  both  as  to  construction  and  arrangement, 
before  midsunnner  next. 


.SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 
The  Science  and  Art  Department  has  just  issued  its 
forty-first  report,  a  bulky  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages,  with  another  as  "supplement"  containing  a  detailed 
report  of  the  result  of  the  exaininatiuns  held  in  connection 
with  the  department  in  .schools  all  over  the  kingdom  in 
1803.  With  regard  to  South  Kensington  Museum,  we 
gather  from  the  report  tiiat  once  more  the  execution  of 
the  designs  selected  in  18JJ1  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
building  has  been  deferred  ;  but  that  in  the  meantime 
additional  space  has  Vieen  given  by  the  inclusion  of  a  cross 
gallery,  connecting  with  the  India  Museum,  to  which  will 


bp  moved  the  exaMq)lcs  of  Persian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
other  Oriental  art.  In  sjiite  of  this,  Dr.  Middleton  laments 
that  "a  large  number  of  valuable  objects  have  to  be  placed 
where  they  have  neither  sufficient  space  nor  light.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  unfortimate  state  of  things  must  con- 
tinue until  the  projected  museum  buildings  are  completed." 
And  when  will  this  be  1  The  number  of  objects  acquired 
during  the  year  was  1,426,  of  which  71  were  for  the  Indian 
section.  The  most  important  of  these  have  lieen  duly 
notified  in  our  columns  during  the  course  of  the  year.  In 
the  paintings  -section,  among  the  principal  purchases  were 
two  water-colours  by  J.  F.  Lewis,  I!. A.,  and  a  caricature 
Portrait  of  Sheridan  by  J.  Russell,  I!. A.  The  mo.st  im- 
liortant  gift  was  fi-om  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  which  comprised 
66  water-colour  paintings  by  eminent  men  of  the  end  of 
the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  this  .section  of  the  report  is  that  dealing 
with  the  arrangements  made  for  the  cleaning  and  repair- 
ing of  the  pictures  on  the  premises,  a  specially  successful 
experience  being  given  regarding  the  cleaning  of  one  of 
Barrett's  works.  With  regard  to  the  work  in  elementary 
schools,  we  note  that  2,080,946  scholars,  distributed  over 
19,877  schools,  were  taught  and  examined  in  drawing  under 
the  regulations  of  the  department.  The  grants  for  drawing 
amounted  to  £152,860,  an  increase  of  £1,900  on  18!i2  ;  the 
iiumlier  of  schools  obtaining  the  "excellent"  award  being 
4,037,  in  comparison  with  3,974  the  previous  year. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

The  School  of  Handicraft,  having  secured  as  its  head- 
quarters Essex  House,  I\Iile  End  Pioad — a  fine  old  manor- 
house,  a  survival  of  the  East-End  of  bygone  days— appears 
to  be  doing  excellent  work  at  its  forge,  turning-lathes, 
and  various  craftsmen's  benches.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
present  uncertain  action  of  the  London  County  Council, 
which  officially  notifies  its  approval  of  the  school,  but  has 
not  yet  crystallised  that  approval  into  tangible  cash  aid,  its 
finances  are  not  all  that  its  energetic  directors  de.sire.  At 
the  sixth  annual  meeting  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  led 
to  a  rather  curious  re.sult.  Sir  Albert  Dollit  was  invited 
to  take  the  chair  and  move  the  report,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  induced  to  plead  with  official  London  for 
a  definite  money  grant,  as  the  present  honorary  approval 
is  misinterpreted  by  subscribers,  and  thus  alienates  volun- 
tary support  whilst  it  brings  no  grist  to  the  mill.  Sir 
Albert  came,  and,  as  he  boa.sted  in  his  capacity  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  (^hambers  of  Connnerce,  made  an 
aggressive  and  not  too  well-informed  speech  of  Phili.stine 
tone,  belauding  trade  and  belittling  art.  To  Mr.  Waltkr 
Cr.vn'e,  bewildered  at  first  at  the  uncouth  and  unexpected 
utterances  of  his  chairman,  it  fell  to  second  the  report, 
which  he  did  in  a  vein  of  deliciously  quiet  satire,  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  artist  and  his  need  of  leisure  and  rest ; 
laying  stress  on  the  necessity  for  England  to  be  true  to 
herself  in  design  and  feeling,  pointing  out  how  at  last  the 
lieauty  and  originality  of  English  decoration  was  being 
recognised  on  the  Continent,  and  warning  his  audience 
that,  despite  glib  talking,  it  took  a  great  deal  more  than 
education  to  make  an  artist. 

The  Council  of  the  Manchester  Whitworth  Institute  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  interesting  collection  of 
water-colour  drawings  by  deceased  artists  which  has  formed 
the  ]irincipal  feature  of  their  summer  exhibition.  The 
drawing.s,  arianged  so  as  to  be  of  the  highest  educational 
.service  to  students,  showed  the  develoinnent  of  the  English 
school  of  water-colour  painting.  Starting  with  an  exami>lo 
(if  lldc.urrn.  the  collection   included  wm-ks  liy  N\ii.i.iam 
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Tavenee,  Alexander  UozeiNs,  the  Sanduvs,  Fhancis 
Wheatley,  Stothaed,  and  so  on  to  Giktin  <an(l  TuKXEit. 
Following  tiiese  are  works  liy  Cox,  Constable,  J.  B.  Pvne, 
BoNiNGTON,  JfuLLEE,  and  Xiemann,  and  many  others. 
The  exhibition  was  a  thoroughly  representative  one,  and 
doubtless  served  the  educational  ]iuri)ose  designed  for  it  by 
the  autliorities  of  the  Institute.  There  were  also  a  nuinlier 
of  drawings  by  Willl\m  Blake,  Sir  Edwaud  Burne- 
Jones,  and  Mr.  (J.  F.  Watts,  It.A.  We  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  illustrated  catalogue,  an  e.xcellently-prei)arcd 
work,  containing  some  introductory  remarks  upon  water- 
colour  painting  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  and  useful  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  each  artist  represented.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  collotype  reproductions  are  so  weak. 

REVIEWS. 
A  further  instalment  of  the  cajiital  biographies  in  the 
series  of  "Xcs  Artistes  CtHehres"  (Librairio  de  TArt)  has 
reached  us.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  her  handling  of  '^Lm 
Frereg  Van  Ostade"  Mile.  MAECiUEEiTE  Van  de  Wiele  dis- 
plays any  but  an  ordinary  a]iin-eciation  of  the  master's  work, 
nor  does  she  add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  their  lives. 
Perhaps  the  subject  was  hardly  congenial  either  to  the  lady's 
taste  or  pen,  which  have  usually,  we  believe,  been  engaged  in 
the  criticism  of  modern  exhibitions.  The  illustrations,  how- 
ever, are  more  than  usually  satisfactory.  The  inclusion  of 
"Les  Boulle"  in  the  series  confined  to  painters,  sculptors, 
and  engravers  calls  for  little  apology  on  behalf  of  the  editor, 
as  Andre  Charles  Boulle  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  his 
relative.s,  have  a  right  to  be  considered  among  the  great 
artistic  creators  of  the  world,  as  inventors  in  the  highest 
sense,  although  they  practised  in  the  less  lofty  sphere  of 
the  furniture-designer  and  decorator.  With  a  faculty  of 
originality  which  has  probably  not  been  seen  in  their  art 
before  or  since,  with  a  sense  at  once  of  grace  and  of  rich- 
ness carried  to  the  furthermost  limits  of  sumptuousness, 
the  Boulles  allied  an  exuberant  fancy  in  decorative  line 
with  a  power  to  enlist  hitherto  unused  materials  in  the 
manufacture  and  ornament  of  furniture  de  luxe.  No 
one  living  is  more  competent  to  write  on  this  subject 
than  M.  Henry  Havard,  and  he  has  carried  out  his 
ta.sk  with  singular  ability  and  success,  touching  the  inci- 
dents of  the  elder  Bonlle's  chequered  life  with  his  well- 
known  skill  and  charm.  The  two  great  artistic  families 
of  "  Zcs  Movfioi"  and  "Z?.?  Cocliin"  have  been  confided 
respectively  to  M.  Adeien  Moureau  and  'SI.  Boihe- 
BLANc.  Both  these  biographies  have  an  imi)ortance 
beyond  that  of  ordinary  compilations,  however  careful 
they  may  be.  In  the  former  monograph  it  is  not, 
of  course,  .so  much  the  work  of  Louis  Moreau  that 
interests  us  as  that  of  the  more  brilliant  J.  M.  Moreau 
le  Jeune,  whose  engravings,  etching,s,  and  more  parti- 
cularly his  sketche.s,  drawing.s,  and  book-plates,  .so  full 
of  grace  and  invention,  adorn  this  volume  in  iirofusinn. 
Particular  attention  .should  be  drawn  to  the  hitlurto 
unpublished  important  drawings  of  "The  Illuminations 
of  the  Park  and  Canal  of  the  Chateau  of  Versailles,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Marriage  of  Louis  XVI.,"  and  "  As- 
.sembly  of  Notables,  under  the  Presidency  of  Louis  XVI. 
in  1787."  A  more  elaborate  and  ambitious  effort  than 
this  is  the  biography  l>y  .^L  Ixocheblanc  of  the  Cochin 
family,  whose  vigorous  though  restricted  fancy,  and 
whose  ability,  whether  as  draughtsmen,  engravers,  .sym- 
bolists, or  i)ortraitists,  give  them  an  undoulitod  claim  to 
figure  in  the  distinguished  fraternity.  That  these  men, 
one  and  all,  were  greatly  inHueiiced  by  their  epoch 
nunc  would  deny  ;    but   their  talent  and  versatility  were 


hardly  less  surprising  than  the  i>roductivene.ss  of  their 
licncils.  Especially  is  this  true  of  C.  N.  Cochin  Jih. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  set  forth  the 
talent  of  the  Cochins  with  curious  completeness. 

The  art  and  science  of  index-making  is  being  imshed 
farther  than  ever,  and  tiie  value  to  workers  — thanks  chiefly 
to  the  enterprise  of  two  men— is  extremely  great.  The 
"  Index  tu  till-  I'lriodind  /.ifeniliire  of  t/ie  World"  (hWiew 
(if  Revieti'g  Office),  the  fourth  annual  Issue,  is  in  all  respects 
the  mo.st  complete  and  admirable  work  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  been  published.  About  KIO  magazines  and  review.s, 
iMiglish  and  American— all  contemjmrary  thought  and 
opinion,  in  fact- are  exhaustively  analysed  and  their  con- 
tents indexed;  about  1,700  are  noticed;  and  a  full  table 
of  the  magazines  of  the  world,  ))roperly  classified  and  de- 
scribed, is  appended.  The  making  of  such  an  index  calls 
not  only  for  quick  intelligence,  judgment,  and  clearness 
of  mind,  but  for  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  field  of  learning 
and  sympathy  for  the  needs  of  the  public.  These  quali- 
fications Jliss  llETiiKKiN(iToN  possesses  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  she  has  been  well  supported  liy  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who,  we  are  informed,  rather  than  that 
the  book  should  not  be  issued  at  all,  publishes  it  at  one- 
quarter  the  cost  of  production.  The  section  of  "Art"  is 
complete.  The  subject  is  duly  classified  into  sections  and 
.sub-sections,  with  full  cross-references  both  in  respect  to 
subject  and  author.  With  the  exception  of  a  detail  in  the 
arrangement  of  type,  it  is  imiwssible  to  suggest  an  im- 
provement in  this  indispensable  work. 

Not  dissimilar  in  aim  is  "  Ciirlice's  Index  In  '  The  Time.'',' 
the  London  morning  and  evening  papers,  ic."  This 
quarterly  work,  practically  covering  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  ati'ords  a  full  index— of 
-10,000  entries,  we  are  told — to  the  incidents,  .si)eeches, 
and  subjects  of  general  newsi)ai)er  remark  during  three 
months,  from  leading  article  and  telegram  to  paragraiih 
and  birth  announcements,  with  every  indication  of  the 
length  of  each  contribution,  and  .so  forth.  The  selection 
of  the  papers  for  indexing  in  the  body  of  the  work  seems 
to  us  here  and  there  a  little  arbitrary,  and  the  absence  of  any 
list  of  contents  or  proper  indication  at  the  head  of  each 
jiagc  is  an  omission  to  be  rectified  ;  nevertheles.s,  tiie 
book  is  of  extreme  use  to  all  public  men,  as  well  as  to 
journalists  and  literary  workers. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  "  (I'nine  liinis  and  Slioolinn 
,S'X('?c/tf.s"  (Sotheran  and  Co.).  The  volume  is  Issued  in  a 
cheaper  form,  and  altiiough  it  does  not  contain  the  coloured 
plates  of  the  original  edition,  and  in  siiite  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  illustrations  are  reiirodueed  l)y  "  process '' 
in.stead  of  wood  engraving,  the  book  is  still  a  handsome 
one ;  the  lower  price  should  enable  all  lovers  of  sport  to 
become  posse.ssed  of  it,  while  the  general  reader  cannot 
but  lie  interested  in  l)Oth  the  text  and  the  reproductions 
of  Mr.  Millais"  charming  and  faithful  drawings. 

We  have  also  received  "  The  Wild  (.'(oden,'  by  W. 
liOBiNsox,  with  illn.strations  by  Alfred  Parsons  (Fourth 
F^dition  :  John  Murray);  'Mh  Archilrchmil  Acemnit  nf  the 
Chnrches  i,/ S/irn/,.i/iire."  Part  1.  "  The  Hundred  nj  Urints- 
tree,"  by  1).  H.  S.  Ci:axai;e,  .M.A.  (Ilobson  and  Co.  :  Wel- 
lington, Shropshire)  ;  and  the  "  C<il<ilii,/i(e  n/  /lii<,Uiindiiit/.i 
and  Ridihinija  of  Uindin;/^  in  the  A'atinnal  Art  LUiniri/, 
South  Kensintjton ." 

XuTAlSIMA. 
A  statue  is  at  la.st  to  be  raised  liy  llnllaml  to  Frans 
Hals.     It  is  to  lie  erected  at  Haarlem. 
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Lord  Dudley  lias  sold  his  colebratt'd  Mntii.i.o,  •■pLuth 
of  St.  Clam, "  to  thf  Dresden  Gallery  for  IT.Uin. 

Under  the  new  tariff,  iiictures  and  seulpturc  will  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  that  an  authentic  bust  of  Herod  has  been 
discovered  in  Palestine,  and  has  been  uifeivd  to  the 
Jlerinitage,  in  St.  Petersburg. 

^fnie.  De.mon'T-Breton  has  been  created  a  Knijjht  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  and  the  little  township  of  AVis.sant 
forthwith  held  public  rejoicings,  ending  with  torchlight 
procession  and  fireworks. 

By  a  curious  mistake  the  illnstration  published  on 
page  3(i"  of  the  September  M.u:azine  of  Akt  was  called 
"Autumn,"  by  Albert  Jloore.  The  picture  is,  in  fact,  an  early 
work  of  Mr.  Poynteu,  Pi. A.,  entitled  "Cupid  and  Psyche." 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Austen  Layaed  all 
the  testator's  pictures,  save  the  portraits,  are  beipieathed  to 
the  nation  after  the  death  of  his  widow.  P>ut  we  understand 
that  ditticulty  may  arise  over  the  matter  with  the  Italian 
Government  when  the  time  comes,  for  many  of  the  finest 
of  his  pictures  are  in  Venice,  and  the  law  against  the 
expatriation  of  works  of  art  may  come  into  force. 

Sir  John  Millais,  Bart.,  R.A.,  and  Jlessrs.  Alma- 
Tapema,  E.A.,  and  Ouless,  R.A.,  have  been  awarded 
medals  of  honour  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition.  First  class 
medals  are  allotted  to  Sir  E.  Buene-Jones,  ilessrs. 
H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A..  and  Heney  Moore,  It.A. ;  while 
second  (lass  medals  are  bestowed  upon  Mr.  R,  B.  Nesbit 
for  painting,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutlee  for  architecture,  and 
Mr.  D.  J.  Cameron  for  engraving. 

The  National  (iallery  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Feancis 
T.  Palgrave  with  a  painting  of  "  The  Holy  Family,"  by 
Eustache  Le  Sueur  ;  by  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  with  a 
"  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  by  Jan  A.  Van  RAVESTiJYN  ;  and 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Sanders,  J. P.,  it 
acquires  Elshpumer's  "  Tobit  and  the  Angel."  These, 
together  with  other  recent  acquisitions,  will  be  reproduced 
in  The  Magazine  of  Art  shortly. 

The  statement  that  the  French  Government  had  pur- 
chased ilr.  Stanhope  Forbes'.s  "Forging  the  Anchor" 
turns  out  to  have  been  incorrect.  The  Government 
offered  to  purchase  it  for  their  regulation  amount  of  2,500 
francs  ;  but  as  ilr.  !McCulloch,  the  well-known  Australian 
collector,  had  jireviously  become  its  possessor  at  about  ten 
times  that  amount,  the  matter  had  (lassed  out  of  the  artist's 
hands.    The  compliment,  however,  remains. 

South  Kensington  Museum  has  benefited  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Hill  to  a  considerable  extent;  his 
collection  of  pictures,  bronzes,  ivorie.s,  enamels,  and  lacijuers 
passing  to  its  care.  The  bequest  was  made  "  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  the  itleasure  and  ))roHt  derived  from  my  visits 
to  the  museum,"  ami  from  a  desire  that  the  testator's 
numerous  friends  and  the  public  generally  might  study  the 
collection  with  freedom. 

The  death  of  a  President  of  the  French  Re])ublic  and 
tlie  election  of  a  new  one  effect  a  considerable  stir  in 
the  arti.stic  circle.  Among  tlie  towns  which  are  preparing 
.sculpturesque  monuments  to  the  late  M.  Carnot  are  Lille, 
Bordeaux,  Nolay,  and  Fontainebleau.  Among  the  artists 
engaged  on  JI.  Casimir-IVrier's  i)ortrait,  as  etching,  bust, 
anil  medallion,  are  .MM.  Aihillk  Jaciji'Et,  Boiciiek,  and 
Chai'I.ain.    And,  of  course,  M.  Bonnat  will  paint  him. 

It  has  often  been  our  duty  to  warn  the  public  against 
pictures  with  fal.se  and  forged  signatures  and  ascriptions 
thrown  upon  the  market,  wiiereby  both  lairchaserand  alleged 
artist  have  been  victimised.  We  now  have  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  forged  "David  Murrays"  have 


lieen  luit  into  currency.  One  of  these  has  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  Associate,  who  has  taken  energetic  means 
to  discover  the  forger  and  utterer,  and  bring  him  to  justice. 
It  is  a  ])icture  30  inches  by  18,  and  ajipeared  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  auctioneers,  Robinson  and  Fisher,  of  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  as  "by  or  attributed  to"  the  alleged 
artist.  It  is  an  impudent  forgery,  signed  to  imitate  Mr. 
Murray's  name.  This  is  one  of  many  instances  ;  and  it 
is  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Murray  that  we  bring  the  matter 
forward  as  a  duty  he  owes  to  the  jiublic. 


OBITUARY. 

By  the  death  of  VLscount  Haedinge  a  vacancy  has  oc- 
curred among  the  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

The  death  has  occurred,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  of  M. 
PieereEmile  Barthi5lem\-,  the  French  marine-painter. 
He  was  born  at  Rouen,  and  studied  fir.st  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  of  that  city ;  at  twenty  years  of  age  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Leon  Cogniet. 
He  made  his  (h'lmt  at  the  Salon  in  1846. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Wy.vtt  Paf- 
woETH,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  curator  of  the  Sir  John  Soane 
JIuseum,  known  for  his  writings  upoti  architectural  sub- 
jects. One  of  his  most  important  works  is  "  The  Dic- 
tionary of  Architecture"  of  the  Architectural  Publication 
Society,  which  was  commenced  in  1852  and  only  recently 
completed. 

'The  death  has  occurred  at  Paris  of  '}A.  Louis  L6on 
CuGNOT,  sculptor.  The  pupil  of  Duret  and  Diebolt,  he 
was  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1859.  Some  of  his  be.st- 
known  works  are  the  allegorical  figures  "  Justice "  and 
"  Strength  "  in  the  pediment  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
Paris,  and  the  statues  in  the  Hall  of  the  Caryatides  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

]Mr.  Walter  Patke  died  recently  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  55.  He  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  writers  of  our  time,  although  his  works 
do  not  amount  to  any  very  great  number.  The  first  of 
any  importance  relating  to  art  appeared  in  1873.  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Renaissance  :  A  Series  in  Art  and  Litera- 
ture," and  among  the  essays  which  he  produced  were : 
"The  School  of  Giorgione,"  "The  Beginnings  of  Greek 
Sculpture,"  "The  Marbles  of  .Egina,"  "The  Myth  of 
Demeter,"  and  "A  Prince  of  Court  Painters." 

Geoege  Inness,  Senr.,  the  American  landscape-painter, 
recently  died  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  Scotland,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine.  He  was  born  in  Newbury,  New  York,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  after  studying  engraving  in  New 
York,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Regio  Gignoux  to  study 
land.scape  painting.  He  was  only  there  a  month,  however, 
and  at  once  started  painting.  He  was  elected  a  National 
Academician  in  1868,  and  in  1871  he  paid  a  second  visit  to 
Europe,  living  in  Italy  for  four  years.  His  .son,  (!korge 
Inness,  has  won  a  rt'imtation  for  himself  as  an  animal 
jiainter. 

The  eminent  Tuscan  painter.  Professor  Giovanni 
Muzioli,  has  recently  died  at  Jlodena,  at  the  age  of  forty. 
His  art-education  began  in  1869  at  the  Academy  of 
Jlodcna,  where  he  won  the  art-.scholarshiii,  which  gave 
him  four  years'  training  at  the  Roman  Academy  of 
St.  Luke.  His  first  great  picture,  now  in  the  museum  of 
Modena,  was  entitled  "Abram  and  Sarah  at  Pharaoh's 
Court."  In  1888  his  "Funeral  of  Britannicus"  won  the 
prize.  The  l,(K"i  fianc  prize  at  Milan,  instituted  by  Ccsare 
("antri,  also  fell  to  his  brush.  He  was  elected  Professor  of 
the   Florentine  and  .Modena  .\rt  Academies. 
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by  Nisbct  Hain.  xi 
"  Tlicory  and  Practice  of  Design,"  Dy  F. 

G.  Jackson,  xliv 
"  'IMie  Studio,"  xxiii 
"  Tlie  White  Conquerors  of  Mexico,"  by 

Kirk  Munroc,  xi 
"  Tlie  Wild  Garden."   by  W.    Robinson, 

xlviii 
"•Ihe  Wreck  of  the   Golden   Fleece."  bv 

Robert  l.ci.^'liiun.  xi 
"The  Ycars.\rt  xix 
"Tlirough  the  .Sikli  War,'^  by  G.  A.  llcntv. 

xi 
"To   Gipsyland,"'    by  Elizabeth    Pennell. 

XV 

"Touri9t"8  Art  Guide  to  Europe,  The."  by 

Miss  Nancy  Bell,  viii 
"Transactions   and   Proeeedinsj   of    the 

Japan  Society  of  London.  Vol  I..  1892-:i," 

xxxix 
"  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Reiniissance, 

The,""  i)y  Bernard  licrenson,  xlii 
"  With  Tliackeray  in  America,"'  by  Eyre 

Crowe.  A.U.A.,  xi 
Bordone,      Paris,      "  Clirist      among      the 

Doctors,"  111  ;  "  Violetta  Palma,"  318 
Borgottnone.    Ambrogio.     "St.    Augustine 

with  a  Donor."' Its:  "  Virgin  and  Child. 

Ihi.  building  of  till-  Ccrtosa  at  Paviu  in 

Ihe  liackgr id."  xx>:\  ii 

Botticelli.  Sandrn.  nvii  jiancls  representing 

Hie  Life  unci  ."Miracle,  ,,l  St.  Zcnobia.  Ill; 

"The  Holy   Fanillv    and    St.   .lolm    the 

Baptist."'  "I'liiir.iii  ol    Ksnicralda  Ban- 

dinelli. I'lic  liiaili  of  Liicrelia."  panel. 

one  of  tlie  Nastugiu  dclli  Une.sti  series. 

llli:     "Abundance,""    I'M;     "  L;i    Bella 

Simonctia,''  318 
Bough.    Sam.  K.S.A.,  "A  Blast  o'  Januar 

Win".'  lail 
Boughlon.G.H..  .\.I!.A.."{)idcalof  I'lirilv." 

■s;.i:   ■■  I'Aaiigclinc.'  ."(07  ;     "  Hcsiialioh." 

"Till-   ^iing  Knil.d.     310:  "'A    Visional 

the  Martyr  »\\"cll,   xxx  :  .tu  Exhibitions 
Boiiguereau.  W.  A.,  "Amour  Piijui:'."  '271: 

"  Biblis."     -.m  ;     ••  L'Innocenee,"'     "  La 

Perle."  :f2(; 
Bramley.  Frank.  A. R.A.,  elected  A.sKoeiale 

of  the  Itoyel  Academy.  Htudiesul  Lincoln 


and  Antwerp,  tirsi  cxiiiliils  at  Roval 
AcadcTHV  in  IS8I.  ■'A  ]lii|icle.-s  Daw'n  ' 
purchased  willi  the  ("lianlrcv  Fund.  1711; 
"After  Fifly  Years."  xxx 

Brang\vyii.  Frank,  born  in  Belgium,  joins 
slair  of  W.  ]\Iorris,  goes  to  sea.  first 
exhibits  at  the  lioyal  Academv, 
"Ashore.""  ■■Burial  al  Sea,"  ■   Salvage. "" 

"Assistani^c. lli.    i  .,,,  ,.  i   ,-lii|i,-  113; 

"Slave  JIarkel.'  i...  ;  I  ■  ;,].  ii,,',ii.,-. 
and  ."Mvrrh."  c\li,^        ■  ;,.■    Ai.a.l.' 

(iallerv  an, I  .lal.ai..    .    i-.i:.  ri.  Ill 

Breton.  .Inks.  ■■  l,a  im  .1.  la  n-,-i)lte,^"  "La 
Lunelle/,  a  ('..iiiTi.T.-.     327 

Brett.  Jiiliii.  \.l;  A  ,  ai  il,,.  1  loyal  Academy, 
•2!HI:  l'ai,.r..i Ilapliai'l  ( 'artoons.  28.5 

Brewinall,  K.i.-.  ,.i.i  I  l;\\  -,.■  n,, -Baron's 
Piiiil.lini.i,,  ',.1       hi  i....ii-sCavc." 

xx\  iii  :  -■  I  :      I  ■,.,.,.  ■         .  I  .. 

British  ."Mils,  ill,.,  \l,,i,  ,,|i,i  |i,.,„  ii,-,-s  at  the. 
1S8;  licport  of  the  Print  K,iom  at  the.  iv 

liionze  Gates  at  Adelphi  Bank,  Liverpool, 
328 

Drown.  Ford  Jladox,  "Clirist  "Washing 
Peter's  Feet,"  287;  at  the  "Arts  and 
Crafts,"  ill;  A  Portrait,  vi ;  Will  of, 
xxxii 

Brown,  Professor  Fred,  Appointed  to  Slaie 
Professorship  in  University  College, 
began  Niglit-elass  for  Working-men. 
ih,-  French  Jlelliod  of  Teaching,  403; 
••Rural  England,"  108 

Brown.  T.  Ansten,  "  Returning  from  Pas- 
ture," 290;  "  Weed-burning,"  xxvi 

Bruges,  Ancient  Cloth  Hall,  Hotel  de  ViUe, 
121 

Brussels,  lliitcl  ,1c  Villc.  JIaison  du  Roi,  J2« 

liundv.  Edyar.  "  Th,-  ( ',iir,.c-lionse  Orator,' 
■■Fill-  King  Jliininonlli,"  i)3;  "Gay  Dogs 


truders,"  06;  at  the  Royal  Academy,  273 

BuoniuBegna,  Duccio  di.  "  Two  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  Christ,"  lit! 

Bnrchett.  Arthur,  New  M.  tliod  of  Photo- 
graphy discovered  by.  xx 

Burgess,  J.  B..  R.A.,  "The  Old  Hero,"  iii, 
xii :  "Trouble,"  xxx 

Burnc-.Iones.  Sir E.. Bart. .'■Chant  d' Amour." 
"  Mirror  of  Venus.""  '.)7-'.ili ;  D.-sign  for 
Tapestry,  "The  A,loratiiin  of  Ihe  Magi." 
■2SI.3;  "Love  Aniiinu'th.-  Knins."  4,S.  Sllli : 
"Miss  Amv  (la-k.ll.  "  ."ills:  1 1.-pnlation 
as  a  ]l|.-i-i,,r.  l-ii,ii.l~iii|.  uitli  W. 
M,irris.  lntliH-iiec..fl;.j-elli.  l-:xliil,ili,in 
of  1877  at  Ike  Urosvcnur.  :;:));  ■■  The  Sea 
Nymph.'"  '■The  Wood  Nymph,"  33G; 
•'  The  Tower  of  Brass,"  339 :  "  Idleness, 
and  the  Pilgrim  of  Love."  "The  Heart 
of  tile  Rose,"  "The  Bath  of  Venus," 
"The  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  340;  at  the 
"Arts  and  Crafts,""  iii;  elected  Hon. 
Member  of  the  Munich  Academy 
of  Arts,  viii :  Studies  in  Charcoal, 
Pencil  and  Red  Chalk,  xiii  :  Baronetcy 
conferred.  Designs  bought  for  the 
Luxembourg,  xx ;  "•The  Hesperides." 
xxx;  Fii-st  Class  Medal  at  Antwerp,  xlviii 

Burns,  Portraits  of  Robert,  by  Peter 
Taylor,  •238:  by  Alexander  Nasmytli. 
engravings  from  Nasniyth"s  Portraits. 
23a-IO;  Silhouette  hv  .1.  Miers.  Crayon 
Head  bv  Skirving.  241  :  11, -ad  by  Daviil 
Allan  in  •'The  Cnlar^s  Saluidav  Night." 
Miniature  bv  A.  Il,-i.l,  212  :  skull.  213 

Hurrington.  A.',  clccl,-.l  .M,-iiil„-r  of  llu- 
liibUtnl,- of  Painters  in  nil  ( 'ukiiirs.  xii 

Burton.  Sir  F..  born  in  isii;. ,, in. lie-in  Dnliliu. 
Associate  of  Royal  llili.  riiian  Aiadeiii\. 
Associate  of  Soi-iel  vol  rainli-miu  Waler- 
Colours  ill  18.W,  Full  :\l,iiib,r  1836,  re- 
signed l.'<ro,  aii|i,iinti-,i  Dn-dilar  of  Na- 
tional Gullcr\-  111  1871;  Acquisitions  for 
National  Gall,  ry.  310 ;\acales  the officeot 
Director  of  tli,;  National  Galler.v,  xxvii, 
xxxii;  Kcsulniinn  passed  by  Trustees  Of 
the  Natiuncil  Gallery,  xl 

Hyron,  S,iiii,-  I'u:  trails  of :— Jliniature  by 
Kay,  IMiniatuic  by  Chambrnlan,!.  Paint- 
ing on  Ivorv  by  Sir  Thoma-i  Lawrenc*. 
Portraits  by  Gilchrist  ;in,IG.  F.  Sun,lci-s. 
Minialure  and  Replica  fniin  ."^anderV 
Portrait,  Portrait  bv  T.  I'liillips.  I;  \.. 
•253;  Replica.  Portra't  and  Pen  aial-lnk 
Sketch  by  Ladv  Cainhn,-  Lamb.  I',ir- 
traitby  R.  Westall.  li.A-.  .M,-/./,,iiint  bv 
Turner.  2.) I :  llair-li-ni:lli  bv  K.  W,-slali. 
R.A..  Portrait  by  T.  Pi.illips.  11. .\,. 
Replicns  and  Engrii\ings  fi-ciii,  ."Minia- 
ture bv  T.  llehne,.  l-:iigi-aving  ol".  by 
Graves.  I'licliiie^'  b>  I'u-rco  Egan.  junr.. 
Oil  Skcu-li  by  .-^ir  "I",  l,awrei-.<-e.  Bust  bv 
Thorwaldsen  and  Lcplicas,  Drawing 
by  G.ll.Harluwe.  J."..');  Enwravings  from. 
Silhouclt,.  by  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt.  l-:ngra\- 
ing  Iroin.  Silhouette,  Lilbiigra|ih  from 
Painting  by  Gaci,  Bust  bv  Harl,ilini. 
Painting  by  W.  F.  West.  Crayon 
sketches  by  Count  irorsay,  •2.'iti;  Engra\  ■ 


ing  by  F.  (".  Lewis.  Statue  by  Thor- 
walds,-ii.  stain,-  bv  R.  Belt,  257;  Por- 
traits b.\  i;,-i-i,-anlt.  T.  Sieurac  (engraved 
by  .1.  T.  W,-du-",i,,di.  Gandellini  (en- 
graved byR.  C,„ip,-ri.  |i,-v,-ria(engraved 
byLacour).  Bust,  bv  K.  H  Bailey.  R.  A, 
and  W.  K.  Tate.  l.iiliiii;i-apliic  portraits. 
Portrait  by  D.  Jlaclisc,  .Medals  by  A.  J. 
Stotharil,  W.  Woodhouse,  and  "j.  VV. 
Wyon,  258 

("aliieri,  II.,  elected  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  xii;  at  the 
Royal  Inslimie  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  xxvi 

Cain.  Henri.  "Portrait  dc  Mgr.  Ic  Due 
d"Auuiale,"."i2S 

Calderon,  Philip.  R.A.,  ••  Elizabelh  Wond- 
ville  parting  with  her  Younger  Son,"'  iii 

Calvert,  E,lward,  I'ainting  by,  added  to  the 
Luxembourg,  xx 

Cameron.  I).  J.,  Second  Class  Medal  at  Ant- 
werp for  Engraving,  xlviii 

"Cardiff  Raphael,""  The.  xxxv 

Carnot,  M.,  Sculptured  Monuments  to,  xh  iii 

Carolus-Duran.  M..  "La  Derniere  11,-ui-,-  ,lii 
Christ,"  380;  "  Poete  ii  la  Jlandoline, 
381 :  '•  Bcppino."  v 

Casimir-PiJrier,  M.,  Porl  raits  of,  xlviii 

Castagno,  Andrea  del.  Leaf  from  a  Sketcli- 
book  attributed  to,  18!l 

Catena,  Vincenzo.  '•Adoration  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  by  a  Kniglil."  ".St. 
Jerome  in  his  Stinly,"  I'l  ;  -■  Tin-  \'irgin 
and  C"hild  wiili  Sainis  aii.l  Hi.noi-s," 
"  Christ  Giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter," 
112 

Cellini  Work,  Enamelled  Gold  Necklace  of, 
•2U0 

Chalmer.s.  George  P.,  "  Tlw  Last  of  the 
Harvest."  110;  "Th,-  .M..nk-  II, -a, I." 
'221  :  Skeleh,.f  ill,-  Arli-l  -  kit.  .  J.'l 

Chantrcv  B  .ni,-l  I'nrik.i-.  -  l.-i-  1^1,1    xxxvi 

Chai-tran,  31..  ■■.Al.  (.■aniul.  I'r, -idem  ,le  la 
Republique,"  "'St.  Francois  d.Vssisl 
chantant  au  labour,"  328 

Chansscniiche.  M..  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
at  the  Ecole  dcs  Beaux- Arts  for  .-yrchi- 
tecture,  35 

Ohavannes.  Puvis  dc.  "  The  Poor  Fisher- 
man," 73;  "Death  of  Orpheus,"  Method 
of  work,  73;  Decorative  Pictures,  76-8: 
Medal  of  Honour  at  the  Salon,  1882, 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Series  of  Decorative  Paintings  at  Lyons, 
at  the  Museums  at  Jlarseilles,  Rouen, 
and  Amiens,  79 ;  "  Victor  Hugo  offranl 
sa  lyre  a  la  Ville  de  Paris,"  380;  "The 
Prodigal  Son,'' xxxiii 

Chedanne,  M.,  "Etude  sur  le  Pantheon  de 
Rome,  son  etat  actucl,  sa  restauration 
par  Septime  Severe  et  Caracalla.  en 
ran,"  202;  Jledaillc  d'Honneur  at  the 
Salon,  329 

Chicago  Exhibition,  Medals  and  Diplomas 
for  Sculpture  at,  i  ;  .\ wards  at,  iv,  v 

Chinese  Bell'*,  355 

Christie,  Robert,  elected  Jleniber  of  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists,  xxxii 

Chambruland,  31.  dc,  iMiniature  of  Byron, 
253 

t'laude,  "  Tobias  and  the  Angel,''  112 

Clausen,  George,  "Turning  the  Plough." 
290;  "The  Potato  Digger,""  x 

Clouot,  "The  Due  de  Rohan,"'  191;  "Diane 
de  Poitiers,"  318 

Collier,  Hon.  John.  "A  Witch,"  92;  "  .\.  N. 
Hornby,  Esq.,"  presented  to  Blackburn, 
xl 

Colonna,  Vitloria,  Letter  to  Jliclielangelo, 
I'.H) 

Combe.  The  late  Mrs.,  Beqtiest  of  works  of 
art  to  Oxford  University,  xxviii 

CoDiial,  William,  junr..  The  Collection  of 
IM.-liin-sof.  335 

Conslalik-.  John.  R.A..  321;  "Hainpstead 
lliaib.  xviii;  "Scene  on  the  River 
Stom,"  xxxii 

Conii,  Bernardino.  ••Portrait  of  a  Ladv." 
119 

Cope  made  for  Henry  VII.,  201 

t'orot,  ■•  Pastorale— Souvenir  d'ltulie,"'  135; 
"  Le  Lac,"'  Inti;  "  Jlorning  by  the  Sea," 
223,  xxxvii ;  at  the  Glasgow  Institute, 
xxvii 

Corregigio.  "Christ  takiiifi;  leave  of  Hia 
Jliithcr,"  "  Virgin,"  Ixxxiv  ;  ,vfc  Exhibi- 

(  ,isimii.  Piero  di.  '• 'I'lie  Departure  of  Hie 
.\rgoiiauts."'  "Hylas  and  the  Nymphs," 
after.  117 

Ciisiumcs  on  the  Stage,  in  Iranhoc,  7;  the 
-Vccordion  Pleat,  the  '  Serpculinc"  Dra- 
peries, 10 

Cotmaii,  F.  G.,  "  Leidschicdam, "  92; 
"Stcamhig  into  Lincoln,"  xxvi 

Coulon.  .M.,  ".Music,"  143 

Cmisins,  Samuel,  Engraving  of  Portrait  of 
Robert  Burns  by  A.  .Nasmub.  210 
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Cox,  David,  "Landscape,"  38;  "The  Hay- 
stack," "GoiDK  to  the  Hiiyfield,"  "GoiiiK 
to  Market,"  121;  ■•Harlech  Ciislle," 
"Scene  iu  Wales,"  xxviii 

Crane,  Walter,  at  the  "Arts  and  Crafts,"  iii ; 
Plaster  Decoration  and  "  Summer 
Chintz"  paper,  xxvii 

Craven  r.  Boussod,  Valadon  &  Co.,  xxxvi 

Cuyp,  Albert,  at  the  "Old  Masters,'  110; 
"  Fine  Day  in  Winter  on  the  Maas, '  xxx 

Dagnan-HniiviM-i-t.      :\1.,     "  Marehandc     de 

Ciciv-     "I  hi  it  ;i  (Jethsemane,"  "Mile. 

Hariri;  :;<_■ 

Da  Viii.  ,,    I.,  Ml,, M. In.    "Study  of  a  Head," 

ll!i;    siimIus   i,,i-   ■■  Victory  and  Fame," 

"The    A.lnr.Ui.Mi   (,r    the    Mai,'i, I'lie 

licsiinvcli. .,,,'■    mil;    ■■i'nilih-   Bust  of  a 
Wanini-;     'A      ll,,iseman,"     Scries    of 
Slu.lii-.  inr  II,, Mint  Leda.  197;   Alleged 
disc,.\,  r.\  ,.i  1  r.^,-<ies  by.  iv 
Davis,   li.    w  ,   l;.   |;.A„  "Summer  Time," 
seleti,  ,1  l,.\  III,'  Art  Union  of  London  as 
the    rriMiMlalion    Plate   tor   1891,    xvi ; 
Large  gold  medal  at  Vienna  Salon  for 
"Dusk,"  xxxii;  First   Class   Medal    at 
Antwerp,  xlviii 
Dawson.  Henry,  "St.  Paul's,"  195 
li.'lar.i,!!,'.  I 'aid,  "  Knfants  d'Edonard,"  39 
Drila  l,',ilil,ia,  L.  and  A„  Work  wrongly  attri- 


Del  .Sail, I.  Aniiroa,  "  Pieta."  20;  "Virgin  and 
Cbil.l   ami  SI,   .Inlin  the  Baptist,"  "St. 


Mary  :\l.i,-,la 


117 


Demont-Hrilun.    Mine.,   Created  Knight  of 

the  Legion  of  Honour,  xlviii 
Dctaille,  M.,  "Lcs  Victimes  du  devoir,"  3'27 
De  Wint,  P..  "The  Hayfleld,"  122 
Dicksce.  F.,  1{..\.,  "The  Magic  Crystal,''  272; 

"  Sunnner  Sea,"  290 
D'Ogionno,  JIarco,  "  Virgin  and  Child  with 

St.  John.'  196 
Donatello,  \\'orks  wrongly  attrib\ited  to,  197 
D'Or.say,  Count  A.,  Crayon  Sketches  of  J,.ord 

Byron,  2.")0 
Dossi,  Dosso,  Portraits,  "Circe,"  "John  the 

Baptist, "  xxxiv,  .T28 
Dow,  Gerard,  "Old  Wmnan  i.,r.|in~  Vpiiles," 

25;  "The  Flat,-  PI,,,  .  ■       :-       !',rii-aitot 

Anna  Jlaria  .'^liin ,     I     ■  vii 

Drawing's,  (■i'li-liratr,l  i  ,,, ,,,.  i-iS 

Durer,    .\  .  Urauinu'-   111   WulLiA  . ,1.1111-.  191; 

Enu'ivr.  iim^liV.  1'.I2 
Dyee,  \V..  I;  .\,,   ■  I  •,i,'well  Bay."  321,  xxviii 
Dying  Al.x.m.l,  i.  I'urphyry  Bust  of  the,  xl, 

xlis- 

East,  Alfred.  R.I..  "Governor's  Honse  from 

Newly  Bridge."  91;   "Sunlit  Harbour," 

290;  "Morning  Sun,"  309 
Eastlake,  l.ailv.  The  Will  of,  xx 
Eastlake.  .-<ir  cliailc's,  P.U.A.,  "Mrs.  C.  H. 

Bellendeii  Kir,"  180;  "Ippolita  Torelli," 

252,  XX 
Egan,  Pierce,  jnnr.,  Etching  of  Lord  Byron, 

255 
ElUs,  Edwin,   n.B..\..  "After  Three  Days' 

Gale,"  ••Full  Summer,"  107;  •'OfT  Flain- 

borough  lli-ail,'  IL'J 
Elsheimer.  "Ttibil  and  the  Angel,"  xlviii 
Ercolode'  Kiilii-rli,  ".Aledea  aiid  her  Child- 
ren,"   xxxi\- ;     "The  Adoration  of    the 

Shepherds  :  Christ,  St.  Jerome,  and  .St. 

Francis  with  the  Crucifixion— a  I>iptych," 

xxxvii 
Etty,  WiHiam,  K.A.,  "  The  Sleeping  Nymph 

and  Satyrs,"  110 
Exhibitions  :— 
Allingham,  Mrs.,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society, 

xxx\-iii 
Arts  and  ('rails  Kxliibiiion  .Society,  iii 
Atkinsiiii  .\it  Gall, TV.  SiHithport,  xxx 
Ball,  Willi-iil.  ai  .All  ~srs.  Agnew's,  xiv 
Beadle,  J.   Pi-insep,  "Military  England," 

xxxiv 

Bellman,  Ivey  and  Carter,  Mcssre.,  Statu- 
ettes at.  385 
BerUn  Photographic  Society.  The,  xxxvii 
Hirruiugham    Corporation    Art    Gallery, 

The,  xxvii 
lihu-ksmiths'  Company's  Exhibition.  .321 
Houghton.  G.  H..  A.It..\.,  at  the  Fine  Art 

Society,  xxxvii 
Burlinglou  Fine  Arts  Clnb,  xxvi,  xxxiv 
Casscll  &  Co..  Limited,  Jlcssrs.,  Twelfth 
Annual  Kxhihition  of  Black  and  While 
Drawiiii,--,  xwiv 
Cily  an, I   (lull, Is  of  London  Institute  for 
tin-  .\ihan,  ,  111.  Ill  of  Technical   Educa- 
tion, The.  Ill  111.-  Skinnci-.s  Hall,  xxxiv 
City  of  Londiin  .\rl  Callcrics,  The,  xxx 
Collins,  William  W  .  Kxliiliilioii  of  Water- 
Colour  Drawings,  xxxiv 
Continental  Gallery,  The,  vi,  xxxv 
Correggio.  Exhibition  at  Parma,  xliv 
Dunmore,  Ixird,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society. 

xix 
Dutch     and     Frem-h      UoinaiUicisl.s     at 
Messrs.  Obuch's,  xxxvii 


Exhibitions  iroiitinued):— 
Early  Italian  Art  at  the  New  Gallery,  115 
Ellis,  Tristram,  at  the  Japanese  Gallery, 

XV  iii 
Emslie,  A.  V..,  "Passing  to  Eternity,"  at 

the  Fine  .VnSociely,  xxxiv 
French  Gallery,  The,  xviii 
Fulleylove,  ,Iolin,   K.I.,  at  the  Fine   Art 

Society,  xxii 
Furniss,  Harry,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society, 

xxvi 
GialiiKi,    Counl     .\ngeIo    T.,    at    Messrs. 


Gla 


Till 


t;la..L;,nv  Ins I,-.  Tlic,  xxvii 

Gull,  ( '.il.  iii.-l  K.,  at  the  "  Itembrandt  Head," 

Vig.iSli-eet.  X 
Goodall.  F.,  It.A.,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society, 

xxxviii 
Goodwin,  Albert,  R.W.S.,  at  the  Fine  Art 

Society,  xiii 
Grafton  (iallery.  The,  ix 
Greenaway,  Kate,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society, 

xix 
Hand-made    Linens    from    the    Cottage 

Looms  of  Ireland,  xlii 
Hayes,    Edwin   and   Claude,   at   Messrs, 

DowdeswcU's,  xviii 
Heniy,  T.  Jl..  iii  Mr.  Mendoza's,  xxxviii 
Home  .Alts   and  Industries  Association, 

The.  xxx\  iii 
Int.i-iiaii.inal  Fxliiliitinn  of  Bookbinders 


II, 


.■!7(: 


Jcll'i^N  .V  r,i,.  M, ■"..,, 

La^^rl,■  .V  r,,,.   .M,  -,■,  .  xiy 

L.i^h,  Mi.~  I;   .1  ,  ai  •'.  r,induit  Street,  xix 
Lin,    .    -,t,i,i,  I,   ;,i   il„     liu-miiigham  Cor- 


Lii,  11 1   s,„  i.iy  uf  Painters  in  Water- 

C,,l,„ir,.  Tl,.',  xxxviii 

Lii.li,\.  .\l,i\.  li.l.,  at  Messrs.  Dowdcs- 
wi-ll's.  X 

Manchester  Whitworth  Institute,  xlvi 

Marshall,  Calder,  R.A.,  Works  of,  xlii 

IMacColl,  D.  S.,  at  the  Goupil  Galleries,  xiv 

McCormick,  A.  D.,  at  the  Japanese 
(iallery,  xxvi 

McLean,  Messrs.,  Winter  Exhibition,  x  ; 
Engravings  of  Works  of  Rosa  Bonhcur 
and  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.,  xviii 

Menpes,  Mortimer,  at  Messrs.  Dowdei- 
well's,  xxxviii 

Metropolitan  Sketshing  Clubs'  Competi- 
tion, vii 

Jloorc,  .Mhcrl,  al  :\Ic5srs.  La wrie's,  xxxviii 

New  Fiigliali  Arl  Cliili,  The,  x 

Norlhampliiii,  Kxliiliition  of  Watcr- 
Colour  l)i-a\vings  al  the  Town  Hall,  vii 

Nottingham  .\ri  .\lusi-iiiu,  xlii 

Parsons,  Allrd,  linlian-ink  Drawings,  xix 

Photograpliii-  .Sulun,  The,  vi 

Pritclu'il.    U.    T.,  at    Mr.    Ackcrmann's, 

Qi'iilU'r,    Ihin-y,  at   the   Dudley   Gallery, 

xviii 
Riiiiinglon.  Wallace,  R.P.-E..  at  the  Fine 

Art  Society,  xiv 
Roussel,   Theodore,  at  MesErs.    Dowdes- 
wcU's, xli 
Royal  Academy,  The,  217,  271,  289 
Uoyal  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists,  The. 

xxx 
Itoyal  Female  School  of  Art.  xiv 
Royal    Institute    of    Painters   in    Water- 

Coloiii-s.  Til.-,  xxvi 
Roval  Scollish  A.a.li-iny.  The,  xxii 
Royal  Siicici.\  of  lirilisli  Artists,  The,  xxix 
Royal    Soeiely    of    I'ainler-Etchei-s,  The, 

.XXV 

Royal   Society   of    Painters    in    Water- 

Coloui-s,  xiii,  xxix 
Saiuliui.    Clnu-lc*.  SMvcrpoinI    Drawings 

ill  111.-  Hurlinu't.MiGall.-rv.  71.  vii 
Sal.iii  ..rill,-  11. amp  .1,'  Mars.  :17',I 
ShIi.ii  oi  llie  I'll. imps  l-'.l.i  ,ccs.  lii'i 
S.-huolof  Han.licnill.  I'll.-,  xlvi 
Scollish  .Vrtist?.  Society  of.  v 
Seilei,  Wataniibe.  at  the  Japanese  Gallery. 

vi 
Socictc  des  .Vquarcllislcs  Francais.  xxx 
Society  of  Laily  .\rlisis.  Tin-,  xxxviii 
Soulh  Wales  .\rl  S.i.i.ly.  The.  vi 
Sli-cr,  Wilsiiu  P.,  at  111.- Goupil  Galleries, 

xxx 
SyOney  (New  South  Wales)  Art  Society. 

The.  .Vnnual  ^spring  Exhibition,  x 
Thornvcrofi.  Helen,  at  the  Studio  of  Mr. 

HanioTliornycrofl,  R..\.,  xxx 
Tomsi.n.  .Vrihiir.  at  the  Dutch  Gallery,  xiv 
Troiih.-i/.kov.    Prince   Pierre.   I'orlraii    of 

Jli-.Glailsl, inc. at  .\lcssi-a.  Graves',  xxxi  iii 
Tuxen,  Laurils.  "  .Marriage  of  the  Duke  of 

York."  at  Mendoza's,  xxxiv 
Varlcy,  John,  at  the  Japanese  Gallery, 

xiv 
Walker  Art  (iallery.  Liv.-rpool,  The,  iii ; 

Spring  Exhibiiioii,  xxvii 


KXIIIBITIONR  (rontimicil)  :— 
Watson,  Charles  J.,  at  the  "  Rembrandl 

Head,"  Vigo  Street,  x 
Wecdoii,  A.   W..   RL.  at  the   Fine  Art 

Society's,  xiv. 
Wehrsohinidi,  1).  A..  "  Peace,  be  still,"  at 

the  Fine  .\rt  .Socicl.v.  xxxiv 
Wvllie.  W.  L.,  A.R.A..  at  Messrs.  Dow- 

aeswclls,  xxxviii 

Facd,  Thomas,  R,A..  "In  Time  of  War."  108 

Fantin-Ijitour.  "Groups  of  Flowers."  101; 
•■Roses."  "Sweet  Peas,"  290;  at  the 
Old  Salon.  3'27:  at  the  Glasgow  Institute, 
xxvii 

Fan-ell,  Thomas.  Wni-1;<  hy.  lOS 

Fein-,  II.  ('.,  "P.  r,  11  I,  .,  ,  1  i  1 1 ,' .\  ndroincda," 
liiiii-.,-lii  with  1 1,,  1  h, nil,  \  H.-.(uesl.  xxxvi 

Fielding,  Coplcj,  l:n.,ul\  .\liliey,"38;  "A 
Rough  Sea,  L.i.li  Lomond,"  121; 
••  Arundel  I'asUe,    122 

Fildcs,  Luke,  R.A.,  "H.R.H.  the  Princess  of 
Wales,"  291 ;  Judge  at  Metropolitan 
Sketching  Clubs'  Competition,  vii 

Forbes.  Stanliope  A.,  A.R..\.,  "The  Quarry 
Team."  201 ;  ••  By  the  Fireside."  'JOS : 
"Forging  the  Anchor,"  bought  for  the 
Luxembourg,  xxxv 

Forbes,  ;\Ii-s.  .stanhope,  born  in  Canada. 
studies  at  the  "-.Ml  Students'  League  of 

New    York. I'hc    Minuet."    "Jean, 

Jeanne  et  Jeannette,"  114 

Forli,  Mclozzo  da,  •'Federigo  di  Monle- 
feltro,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  his  son 
Guidobaldo,"  111;  Two  drawings,  191 

Foulis.  Robert,  begins  life  as  a  bookseller 
and  piililislicr  (17111,  appoiiilid  printer 
to  riii\.i-,sitv  of  (;iasK'i".  e.immences 
his  .•Vcii.lciii.v  of  Fine  Arts,  l.',0 ;  dies 
(1770),  l.il ;  Inlluence  of  Foulis  upon 
(Glasgow.  153 

Fowler.  Robert,  R,I.,  "A  Sweet  Wild  Crea- 
ture of  the  .Sea."  93  ;  "  The  Temptation, " 
"  Sleep,"  iii ;  "  Spirit  of  Morning,"  vi ; 
"  Lilies,"  xxvi 

Fra  Angelieo,  Pen-and-ink  drawing  on 
vellum,  allributed  to,  189 ;  Drawing,  197 : 
Diptych  of  "The  Annunciation,''  3ti0, 
xxviii 

Frampton,  George.  A.R.  A.,  enters  the  Royal 
Academv  Schools,  gains  Gold  Aledal  and 
Trav.-lliii-.r  Sfn.l.niship.  ••The  Angel  of 
Deail,  I.  ,-,,  ,,,'1,1  Frieze.  180;  Plaster 
skci,  h  hi  1,1.  iii;  elected  Associate 
of  th,    l;,,,,,l  .\<  ,,,l, my,  xvii 

FrancesiH,  I'l.i..  .1.  lla,  "Virgin  and  Child 
with  Angels,"  Uj 

Francia.  Francesco,  "  Virgin  and  Child,"  20: 
at  the  New  Gallery,  H5;  ••Nativity," 
xxxiv 

Franks,  A.  Wollaston,  Sir,  receives  knight- 
hood, xxxiii 

Fremict,  M.,  the  Rairet  Memorial,  H4 

Furse,  V.  W.,  ••  Robert  Bridges,  Esq., "  ••Lord 
Roberts  of  Candahar,"  '5(2 

Gainsborough,  Thomas.  R.A.,  •'Sir  Richard 
.lodrcii.'  37 :  "  Perdila  Robinson." 
"(^ti.-.  n  11, all. .II,,"  "Mi-s.  Thieknessc." 
"Cliari.^  I  1,  1,  ,i,u  Abel,"  109;  "Miss 
Haviiii,  1.1,  ■  .\  Page,"  110;  "Rustic 
Courisltip.    x\iu 

Ghent,  Ihielde  Ville,  125 

Ghirlandiijo,  1)..  "Port  raits  of  Count  Sassctti 
and  his  .Sons."  117;  "  i'ortniit  of  a  Ijady," 
unauth.-ntlc.  117:  Studies  for  Fresco«'s  in 
S.  Maria  .\,.y,-lla.  drawing  for  -  Iji 
Virgin.- ilclla  .Mis.ri.-.n-.lia.    .s:.-..  190 

Giampetriiio.  "  N'ligiii  aii.l  Cliil.l.'  I'.iti 

Gibson,  John,  K.A.,  "Sir  Charles  L.  East- 
lake."  XX 

Gilbert.  Alfred.  R.A..  "Dr.  Joule,"  252;  the 
Howard  .Memorial,  287 

Gilbert,  Sir  John.  R.A.,  "  Falstair  Reviewing 
his  Ragged  Troops,'   1'23 

Glasgow  Corporation,  Purchases  by  the, 
xxxii 

Glasgow  Nudes  and  Mr.  Whistler.  The, 
xxxiii 

Glasgow.  Private  Collections  in.  151 ;  Mr. 
James  Reid's.  l.W ;  Mr.  Andrew-  Jlax- 
wells.  '.'21  ;  -Mr.  \\'.  Connal's,  junr.,  Xli 

Goodall,  F..  R.A..  "The  Sheik's  Grave,"  121; 
"The  Water  of  the  Nile, "  H3;  Chicago 
Exhibition  medal  awarded,  xx 

Goodwin,  AllK-rt.R.W.S.,  "Whitby,"  ••Salis- 
bury." x.xix  :  see  Exhibitions 

Goleh,  T.  C.  "The  Child  Enthroned,"  273; 
"  .My  Crown  and  .Seeplre."  xxx 

Gozzoli.  lienozzo.  ••  'I  he  Ai-gonauts  in 
Colchis.'  a.serilH>d  to.  lit! 

Greek  Vase  I'ainiihg.  .Myths  of  the  Dawn 
on,  59 

Greuze,  Head  of  a  (Jirl.  X)G 

Gubbio  Lustre  Ware.  1118 

Iliuig.  Carl.  R.Vi'.S..  "The  Templo  of 
JuniterTunans,  Rome."  '•  Amphitheatre, 
Athens. "  121 
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Hacker,  Arthur,  studies  at  the  British 
Museum  ami  Roval  Acadouiy  Schools, 
exhibits  first  picture  in  1878,  studies  in 
Paris  under  Honnat,  "Her  DanRhter's 
LcKiiev."  ■■  liclics  of  tlic  Brave. "  &c,. 
goes  to  Spain  and  Tansiers.  first  award 
at  AiU-taide  Jubilee  K>:hibilion, 
••Pelania."S:i-..  "Ann-nr-iitinTi     h„n-,'ht 

by    the     Cliiintroy    I; -'  Hnx" 

bousjlil   bv  the  M.ilirl,  t        ;     iilicm, 

II,->:  ".MiiVlfaArlliur,  .,,..  I  .  ni,,low 
fni-.l,  \.\\.\..'  -I'.tl  :  M.  l..hiluiisun, 
i:  ii  .    ■CliriM  an.l  tin-  Jlaitdaleu,"  x.NX 

II  iM.  II  s,  \  riH.ur  K..sir.  "A  Ki-ajimeut,"  xxv; 
iv.Tu,-  Kiiiu'lithood.  xxxiii 

Hals,  Frans,  al  llie  "Old  .Masters."  110; 
•Slaluu  of,  to  be  erected  at  Haarlem, 
xlvii 

Hanfslacngl  r.  Knipire  Theatre  Co.,  Limited, 
xxi 

Harlowe,  G.  IT.,  Challc  Drawing  of  Lord 
Byron,  "iio 

Harllc.v,  A.,  elected  Associate  of  Royal 
Society  of  I'aintcr-Ktchers.  xx 

Haves.  Kduin.  l!.l..  "  Wreekace  off  Bam- 
borouijh  Casile.  N'orthuniberlanil."  !)'_': 
at  the  Kiival  Acadciiiv.  I'DO  ;  "Sunset 
at  Sea.  llarlyi\  Hay.  (.■ornwall."  bought 
for  the  t'hanlrev  Bequest,  xxxvi 

Hcere,  Lueas  ile.  "  Lady  .lane  Grey."  318 

Hellcu.  M..  "fitudc."  "  Le3  Dessins 
de  Wat  lean  au  Musee  du  Loavre," 
"  Femnic  h  la  Ta.sse."  xxvi 

Herliomer,  Professor,  R.A..  "  Head  of  an 
Old  Woman."  101:  "All  beautiful  in 
Nakoil  Pmilv,'  ■i:\  :  "Jlniqness  of 
Salisliiir>,-  ■■Mji-m"-^  '<f  i;i|"in."  "F. 
W.  ll:nri,,  l-:-,|  .'  J.l_':  ■■  l.aily  Kidlcy," 
308;  •  -Ml"  (iraiit.  ■  ."JO;  ■  .Vr.nnid  the 
Old  fro~s,  xiii;  eleeled  Jlember  of  the 
Royal  Soeiety  of  Paintei-s  in  Water- 
('olonrs.  xxiv ;  re-elected  President  of 
Itoyal  Birminshaui  Society  of  Artists, 
xxvii;  I'ortraits,  "  Daphne." -xxix  ;  "On 
Wood-engraving,"  xxxiii ;  Lectures,  xl ; 
"Castle  Garden"  bought  lor  Leipzic, 
xliv 

High  Prices  a1  A\ictions.  xliv 

Hililelinuid.  Ailnlf.  hoi-ii  ISIT.  studies  at 
.Vureiuliei-,  Munich.  Rome,  and  Berlin, 
settles  in  Florence.  "SlceiiiU'^' ShephcrJ- 
Boy."  "IfriuUing  Boy,"  i)3 :  Home  at 
BeilosKuardo.  Sj 

Hitchcock,  (Jeiugc,  "La  Culture  dcs 
Tulipes,"  "The  Annunciation,"  "  Mater- 
nile, '  First  Class  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  Gold  Medal  of  the 
"  American  Art  Association,"  "  Toilers 
of  the  Sea,"  115;  "The  Scarecrow," 
educated  for  the  law  at  Providence, 
U.S. A. .studies  in  Paris  under  Boulanger 
and  Lefebvre,  at  the  Hague  under 
Mesdag,  lltl;  "Mary  at  the  House  of 
Elizabeth,"  271 ;  "  The  Rising  Moon,"  xvli 

Hobbcnui,  M.,  at  the  "Old  Masters,"  110 

Hodgson,  J.   E-,  R.A.,    "Rural    England," 

XXX 

Hogarth,  William.  "The  Marriage  of  Mr. 

Beckingham     and     Miss     Uorbett     in 

Bishopsbourne  Church."  UO 
Holbein,  H.,  "  The  Duchess  of  Milan,"  317  ; 

"  MarL'aret  Tudor,"  318 
Hiilbeiii.  Hans,   the  Younger,   "Sigismund 

Holbein.-  ■■  Dnches?  of  Suffolk,''  191 
lloir.pi-ii  Sale,  Report  of  the.  iv 
ll.ni-li.  Pieierde.  " Garden  Scene,"  111,396 
ll.ipi-.  .\. Irian,  .-sale  of  Collection  of.  3'.14 
Hij|i|iner.  .1..  "  Riebanl  Brinsley  Sheridan," 

;17;  "Master  White,"  110 
Hunt,  .\.  W..  It.W.s..  "  Wind  of  the  Eastern 

.Sea-Whitby,"    "Schloss  Kltz-JIosellc," 

I'il;  "Niagara,"  xxix 
Hunt,  Hohnau,  Heads  in  Coloured  Chalks, 

•ni;  lllnstrationsto  "Light  of  the  World, " 

lia ;  "  Tower  of  David,  Jerusalem."  vi ; 

'•The  SIcepingCity,"    ■Canon  Jenkins." 

xxviii;     "  1  in  ling    of    Christ     in    the 

Temple,"    "Sir.iyed    Sheep,"     xxx;   on 

Snndav  Opening,  xxxvii 
Hunt.    William.       "The     Attack,"     "The 

Defeat,"  "The  Fly  Fisher,'  \tl 

Illamination,  Irish  Caligraphy  and,  83 ;  late 
Anglo-Saxon  Style,  Complete  Medin-val 
School,  Ditrcrentiation  between  the 
Work  of  ihe  European  Countries,  K.i  ; 
Psalters,  ,SB  ;  Invention  of  east  Movable 
Type,  N7;  Ituoks  of  Hours,  88 
Imnmnuel,  Bell  in  .Notre  Dame,  .I'm 
Israels.  Josef,  "The  Krugul  Meal,"  I3U; 
"The  Pancake,"  221 

Jackson,  J. ,11. A.,  "  James  Northcote,  I!.A  ,"" 

xxviii 
Jacipie,  Charles,  "  A  Pastoral,"  1,'>8 
Jewellery  ul  the  New  Gallery,  200 


Knellcr.  Sir  G.,  "  Sarah,  born  Jennings, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,"  319 

Langlev.  Walter.  "Never  morning  wore  to 
i-ve'niug.  I>ut  some  heart  did  break,"  271 ; 
••.\rier  the  Slorm."  xxvi 

Luverv.  .loliM.  "Ladv  in  Brown,  291 ;  -"A 
l.-nl'    in    H'e:.,;  "  Lc  Soir,"  xviii ;  Por- 

Lawi    'I  I  .    I'.RA.,    Miniature    of 

1 1  \  i ; .  -    r '  eh  of  Byron,  2ri.i ;  '•  Por- 

tr.iu  111  ,Ur>.  i.i.iluim,  afterwards  Ladv 
Calculi.'  XX 

Lawson.  Cecil  Gordon,  Drawings  on  Wood. 
1.  2;  "  .\  Hymn  to  Spring."  "Pastoral." 
(17  ;  Visit  to  Kent.  "The  Hop  G.ardens  of 

Fnglanil, I'lie  JlinisliTs  Garilen,"  "A 

Paslciral,Trafalu-ai-  S.|uaii-,  "  US  ;  "Voice 

of  the  Cuekoo. Ihe  August    Moon," 

lai :  "  ilarsli  Lands."  Death  of  the  artist, 
70 

Layard,  Sir  H.  A.,  The  Will  of,  xlviii 

Legros,  Professor,  elected  Associate  of  Royal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  xx 

Lcighton.Sir  F.,  Bart..  P.R..\..  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  99;  "Head  of  a  Girl."  100; 
Address  to  the  Students  in  the  Royal 
Acaclem.y  Schools.  127;  "  Phcenicians 
Bartering  with  Britons."'  Ul ;  "'And  the 
Sea  gave  up  the  Dead  which  were  in 
it.'  177;  "Summer  Slumber.'"  "The 
Bracelet."  "  Spirit  of  the  Summit." 
"  Fatidica,"  272;  Plaster  Sketches  of 
"Garden  of  the  Hesperides"  and 
".Andromeda,"  "  Rispan."  iii :  Two 
drawings  bought  for  the  Luxemboui'g, 
XX  :  awarded  ]tov:il  Colil  :\Ieilal  of  the 
Institute  of  Briii-li  Avcliiierts.  xxiv; 
"Hit,"  xxvii;  (iiihl  .\leihil  at  Vienna 
Salon  for  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda,"" 
xxxii :  Degree  of  D.C.L.,  xl 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  "  Comtesse  de  Grammont," 


Lev 


320 


J  v..  P,  ^-.  "The  Enenmpment  in 
n,'"  I-.':;:  Aner.l.,ir  of,  124; 
:;_'!  :  \\'.ii.r  I  ■..l.ini-,  I'archased 


.\n_'r 


Mn 


"l.iG 


I '  l;.l..  "  .Vt'ternoon," 
■■(."aughl,  ill;  '.Mi-ss  Wardour,"  vi ; 
"  Katherine,""  xx\'i 

Lippi.  Filippino,  "  Tobias  and  the  Angel,"" 
112  :  ••  The  Departure  of  the  Argonauts  " 
ascribed  to,  110  ;  "  Virgin  and  Child  and 
the  infant  St.  John,"  xxxvii 

Lithography  and  the  Royal  Academy,  xli 

Logsdail,  W.,  "  Piazza  S.  Marco,"  "Boat  on 
a  Venetian  Canal,"  100;  "  Ca'  D'Oro,' 
101 

Louvain,  Hfltel  de  Ville,  Church  of  St. 
Pierre,  427 

LTicas,  Seymour,  A.R.A.,  "Call  to  Arms," 
274 ;  "  New'S  of  the  Spanish  Armada," 
iii 

Luini,  Bernardino,  Four  panels,  representing 
.St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  20  ;  "  The 
Nativity,"  "The  History  of  Three 
Martyrs  in  Three  Pictures,"  "St. 
Catherine."  "St.  Stephen,"  119;  "Por- 
trait of  a  Lady,"  318 

Luxembourg,  Acquisitions  at  the,  xxxv 

Macbeth,  Robert,  A.R.A.,  Etching  of  "Sum- 
mer Time"  by  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A.. 
xvi 

MacWhirter,  J.,  R..\..  "  View  of  Edinburgh 
from  the  Queen's  Park,*'  xxii 

Majolica,  Collection  at  the  New  Gallery, 
197 

Malines,  The  Old  Cloth  Hall,  127 

Manchester  Art  Gallery,  Additions  to  the 
permanent  collection.  113,  xxvii 

Maris,  M.  J.,  "  L'Enfant  Couehee,"  222 ; 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott, "  223;  "The  Wind- 
mill," xviii 

Massey.  H.  G..  elected  Associate  of  Royal 
Society  of  l*ainter-Etchers,  xx 

May,  Phil,  born  at  Leeds,  18(>l,.ioinscoiui)any 
of  strolling  jdayers.  draws  for  Vnrk^hhx 

(Joxsip.      :ilS;       Cliaraelel-  >Kel,  h,-,      for 
.S0Cicfll!UU\  SI.    St,  ,i/l:il.^     /.■>,■:., r.     '     I'lie 

t'oming    P.iradise,"     \\(iil.--     lor     l'</iinl 

Jllusfmleil   I'li/hi:   goe-    lo    .XuMialia. 

joins    stall'    of     llie     Si/ihui/    Jiiilhtin, 

returns  in  1&«1.  Pinirh.  :ii;i 
-McGill.  David.  Travelliie,'  Siud.Mit.ship   for 
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